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CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


JULY 1940. 


PARLIAMENT AND THE WAR. 


T is difficult at a moment when the military scene is 

changing with such catastrophic swiftness from day to 

day, and when the minds of informed persons are more 
concentrated on the defence of this country than on any 
other problem, to deal adequately with the Parliamentary 
background to it all. Furthermore, at such ‘a moment a 
certain restraint in speaking of individuals and past policies 
must be exercised. All the same, it is important just now to 
set forth a view of events in Parliament, because since the 
war started there has been considerable diminution in Press 
reports of House of Commons debates. Those debates have 
been taking place regularly nearly every week since last 
August, “and have shown our free democracy functioning at 
its very best. All party feeling in the ordinary sense was set 
aside at the outbreak of war, and criticism, of which there 
was plenty, directed’ to securing the more vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the campaign. It was indeed the House of Commons 
that forced the Covernment, against the will of Mr. Cham- 
berlain, to declare war against Germany at II a.m. on 


o 


Sunday, September 3rd. In the remarkable debate that had > 


taken place on the day before, consternation had been caused 
by his apparent willingness to delay a decision at a time when 
a ferocious attack had been delivered against the Poles for 
over thirty-six hours. We were under an obligation to bring 
the whole of our resources to the aid of that country at once, 
and events that are unfolding themselves before us at the 
present time show what a tragic blunder was made in failing 
to honour that pledge to the full and to attack Germany at a 
moment when a large part of her forces were engaged in the 
east—playing for safety has availed us not at all. A midnight 
meeting of the Cabinet was summoned, and the 9 a.m. 
ultimatum was the rėsult. 

With the nation at war it was said again, as had been said 
on the occasion of each appalling crisis of the last few years, 
that it was impossible for Mr. Chamberlain to remain as Prime 
Minister. It seemed now nearer fulfilment, but the easy-going 
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„nature of the war did not provide the conditions for the 
change-over, and Mr. Chamberlain, whose Parliamentary 
skill is very great, was able to maintain his position. It 
became evident that only a major disaster in the field could 
displace him—Finland was not sufficient, though the Govern- 
ment came much worse out of the debate on that subject than 
is realised. The most effective speech, delivered late in the 
evening, and therefore not well reported in the Press, was 
made by Mr. Harold Macmillan—Mr. Chamberlain had been 
confidently assuring the House, amidst the cheers of his 
supporters, that everything possible had been done, every 
request answered, and large quantities of material sent, when 
Mr. Macmillan dramatically intervened to ask whether it 
was not the case that on the average it took the British 
Government four weeks to answer each request of the Finnish 
Government, and another four weeks to send anything when 
they decided to do so, and that during the first month of 
fighting in December, only four British aeroplanes were 
despatched. As Mr. Macmillan had been with Field-Marshal 
Mannerheim in Finland and knew all the facts, no effective 
reply to this was possible, and the Prime Minister passed on 
to the next subject. 

The Chamberlain Government could never win the war, it 
was too deeply compromised by its past, it was too com- 
placent, it had appeasement deeply embodied in its bones, 
and while Mr. Chamberlain retained his popularity with his 
own sworn supporters until the end, no one had a good word 
to say for his colleagues of the Inner Cabinet, Sir John Simon 
and Sir Samuel Hoare. l 

According to normal constitutional procedure when a 
Government’s principal policy has failed, has been abandoned 
and has had to be reversed, it is usual for the Ministers 
responsible to resign, and for their places to be taken by those 
who believe in a new policy. This should have happened after 
Hitler’s capture of Prague in March 1939, and it is from every 
point of view regrettable that it did not. The major reverse of 
Norway was, however, at last sufficient to break all party and 
personal bonds and to bring into power a Government of a 
truly national character, determined to use every possible 
effort to fight and win the war. Let there be no mistake that 
the change of orientation is fundamental ; the men of Munich 
(who, amongst much else, placed the 80-ton Czech tanks in 
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German hands and thereafter took no adequate steps to | 
provide us with a defence against them) have been deprived 
of power. Sir John Simon is now only able to exercise his 
high legal talents and supreme powers of political indecision 
from the isolation of the Woolsack; Sir Samuel Hoare is 
buried in a Castle in Spain; Mr. Chamberlain is a Member 
of the War Cabinet, but the House of Commons is led by Mr. 
Attlee, and it is a startling sight to see the Lord President of 
the Council, who, to do him justice, was a very effective and 
active leader of the House, a first-rate House of Commons 
man, sitting shackled and impotent between Mr. Attlee and 
Mr. Greenwood on the Treasury Bench. : 

. Before, however, dealing with the composition of the new 
Government, a word should be said about the momentous 
two days’ debate which, all of a sudden, destroyed the late 
Government. Sooner or later it had to go, but its extinction 
at the particular moment was the result of a combination of 
accidental circumstances, and was not anticipated by many 
until toWards the close of the debate. On the first day 
terrific broadsides were delivered by Mr. Amery, who finished 
with a stirring Cromwellian quotation which later rant 
throughout the Chamber and the country, “ For the sake of 
God, go.” Lord Winterton joined in the attack which had 
started with the dramatic spectacle of Sir Roger Keyes, 
wearing full uniform as Admiral of the Fleet for the first time, 
aiming a witheringly destructive fire at the Treasury Bench. 
It became known early on the second day that the Labour 
Party had decided to take a division, and while many de- 
plored and regretted this, it turned out to be a decision of 
vital importance. The recording angel wrote down the 
names. On previous occasions a vote of censure had rallied 
party loyalty to the Government, but now the situation was 
much too grave, and the dissident Conservatives made up 
their minds that it was not their party but their country that 
was at stake. Mr. Chamberlain’s appeal to his friends to 
support him was one of the great psychological blunders of 
his career, it sealed his fate ; that egotism should be supreme 
at such a moment was deeply revealing. Mr. Lloyd George 
raked the Government fore and aft, Mr. Duff Cooper weighed 
in with heavy artillery, and from the back benches, Com- 
mander Bower launched some very effective torpedoes. The 
defence of the Government had lain so far in the hands of 
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. Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Oliver Stanley and Sir Samuel Hoare, 
and all three had not only failed to stem the tide, but con- 
firmed the worst suspicions ; it was left to Mr. Churchill to 
wind up for the Government ; this he did in a speech of great 
eloquence and persuasiveness, using all his powers, with the 
utmost loyalty, to save the Prime Minister. In spite of this 
gallant effort, when the figures were announced, including as - 
they did nearly all the Conservative Privy Councillors and 
eighteen officers in uniform against the Government, it be- 
came clear that it was doomed. Next day the German attack 
on Holland and Belgium was launched, and immediate action 
was taken. , 

Mr. Chamberlain was still reluctant to leave office—he saw 
two deputations of Conservative Members, one consisting of 
the Amery-Duff Cooper group, a minimum .of forty-four 
growing in strength and influence and determined to act 
solidly together, who made it clear that they would serve 
under any Prime Minister who could form a fully National - 
Government. This phraseology in effect excluded Mr. 
Chamberlain, for it was known he could form no such Govern- 
ment. The other deputation representing fervidly loyal party 
adherents, considerable in number but unimpressive in per- 
sonality, pressed him to continue as Prime Minister but to 
get rid of his principal colleagues. No half-measures would do, 
however. As the Labour Party refused to serve under him, 
Mr. Chamberlain had no course but to resign, and Mr. 
Churchill, in the midst of the great offensive, had to start 
Cabinet making. The new Government, of course, is not 
incapable of improvement, nor are all the posts well filled ; 
compromises had to be made to meet party or personal 
interests, and new offices and Under-Secretaryships seem to 
have been created to provide enough posts to satisfy all 
interests. But it is important to note the fact that all the 
leading anti-Munich Conservatives are included in the new 
administration—Mr. Churchill, Mr. Eden, Lord: Lloyd, Mr. 
Duff Cooper, Mr. Amery, Lord Cranborne, Mr. ‘Law, Mr. 
Harold Nicolson, Mr. Harold Macmillan and Mr. Robert 
Boothby, and that the services of those members of the late 
Cabinet who were always rumoured to be just on the point 
of resignation over Munich have not been retained. Sir 
Henry Page-Croft is the only new entrant from the Commons 
of contrary views, and he has gone to “ another place.” 
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No one really thinks that Mr. Attlee and Mr. Greenwood , 
are the most effective of the Labour leaders, but they went 
into the War Cabinet by reason of their positions as Chairman 
and Deputy-Chairman of the party. They have a great oppor- 
tunity of showing their mettle and Mr. Attlee has started 
well as Leader of the House. It was essential to make this 
arrangement, because to have kept Mr. Chamberlain as 
Leader of the House or Chancellor of the Exchequer, as was 
at one time intended, would have been too much like the 
old discredited régime. 

The appointments to the Service Ministries are good—Mr. 
Alexander commands confidence in the House and the Navy. 
Sir Archibald Sinclair is an admirable choice for the Air 
Ministry, and Mr. Eden comes back to high responsibility at 
the War Office. Has he the drive and toughness required to 
achieve success? Events will show. His post-resignation 
record was disappointing to his friends, but-he has the chance 
to prove himself capax imperii. With them should be associated 
Mr. Herbert Morrison as Minister of Supply, whose appoint- 
ment has met with universal approval, as has that of Mr. 
Hugh Dalton to the Ministry of Economic Warfare; he is 
essentially the right man in the right place. 

Sir Kingsley Wood is the most agreeable, conciliatory and 
kindly of men, but it cannot be pretended that his appoint- 
ment as Chancellor of the Exchequer finds favour anywhere, 
though he is, at any rate, not in the War Cabinet ; his efforts 
at the Air Ministry ended in failure, but it is probable that the 
office of Chancellor will be less important than in the past ; 
expenditure will be decided upon by the Cabinet and the- 
Treasury will be called upon simply to find whatever sum is 
considered. necessary for the effective carrying on of the war, 
and will not be allowed to obstruct. A Minister who inspires 
general confidence is Sir John Anderson, he has firmness and 
common sense to an unusual degree and fifth columnists can 
expect no mercy from him. As Home Secretary he has also 
considerably improved his Parliamentary form of recent 
months. At the Board of Trade Sir Andrew Duncan is an 
undoubted success, he inspires confidence among the business 
community, and his House of Commons manner is entirely 
adequate ; imperturbable and matter-of-fact—his replies to 
questions are always to the point. Another newcomer, Sir 
John Reith, now Minister of Transport, will take some time 
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` -to reach this Parliamentary standard at his present rate of 
progress, though his great powers of organisation should be 
invaluable in his new post. 

Many will welcome the presence of Lord Lloyd at the 
Colonial Office, because it automatically rescues us from the 
grip of the deplorable Palestine policy of Mr. MacDonald ; so 
long as he was there we were tied to a programme which was 
inconsistent with our international pledges and was a hang- 
over from the days of giving in to violence. Apart from 
Palestine, Mr. MacDonald’s policy was, however, far-sighted 
and liberal.» Lord Lloyd in his own person is a forthright, 
determined administrator, and is as likely as any man to 
promote to the full Colonial support for the war. 

Mr. Bevin seems likely to be a most valuable recruit and is 
in a key position, but as yet he is not a Member of Parliament, 
so one can only judge by the vigour of his administrative 
decisions and the sound of his forceful personality outside. 

No Department of the new Government is more fortunate 
in its new personnel than that much harassed body, the 
Ministry of Information: Mr. Duff Cooper and Mr. Harold 
Nicolson are an ideal combination; although the appoint- 
ment of the former was queried when first announced, he has 
shown his fitness for the position by the effective personal 
manner in which he has taken. over the job of distributing 
information. At any rate, he has started well. Mr. Amery’s 
has long been a voice crying in the wilderness, and many 
would have preferred to see him either in the War Cabinet or 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, but it is a great thing to have so 
resolute a personality in the Government and he has struck 
the right note with his first announcement on Indian policy. 
Mr. Ernest Brown can only hope to be forgiven for being an 
Englishman by reason of the fact that there is a war on, but 
racial questions apart he will fill the position of Secretary of 
State for Scotland with his accustomed zeal and ability. 
Probably Mr. Hudson would not himself have chosen agri- 
culture as a field for displaying the scope of his abilities, but 
it has been forced upon him, and he should have no difficulty 
in providing that drive which must be the hall-mark of every 
department under the new leadership. The War Office is now 
represented by four Ministers in the two Houses of Parliament, 
two of whom have potentialities of becoming shining lights in 
the Conservative Party—-Mr. Eden whom we all know about, 
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and Mr. Richard Law for whom great things may be pre- 
dicted ; he has ability and courage, and his first speech as“a 
Minister showed marked ministerial skill. Among the most 
popular of the junior appointments is that of Mr. David 
Grenfell, Secretary for Mines, generally trusted and popular, 
he carries with him the full confidence of those who work 
underground. 

The Whips’ office has seen little change where much was 
expected and hoped for; Captain Margesson’s administra- 
tion has been most efficient and thorough—critics will say too 
efficient and too thorough, for the slightest sign of inde- 
pendence or criticism amongst Government supporters was 
heavily stamped upon and tremendous pressure applied, in 
the many ways available to the Whips, to keep behind Mr. 
Chamberlain a solid, unquestioning body of robots, silent, 
except for the chorus of cheers ever ready to be evoked for 
the leader. This even went to the extent of attempting to 
exclude, from debate certain Conservative critics of the 
Government, by putting up supporters of the Government 
with a view to their catching the Speaker’s eye. Strong 
. feeling exists on this subject among many Conservative 
Members who would much have liked to see a clean sweep in 
this department. The responsibility of the party and caucus 
for the present national state of affairs is felt to be heavy. It 
is probably an advantage that the new Prime Minister sh. uld 
not be the leader of a party but should have associated with 
him in his Government those who are leaders of parties. 

The result of the encouragement of the “yes man” 
mentality amongst a considerable section of the supporters 
of the late Government was that they were profoundly shocked 
and indignant at the overthrow of him whose head they had 
enshrined with a halo. When the new Prime Minister made 
his first entry into the House of Commons on Whit-Monday, 
he was received almost without cheers, and a specially voci- 
ferous demonstration was staged by the ultra loyalists for Mr. 
Chamberlain—an unseemly and ill-timed gesture. Many of 
these Members are quite unrepresentative of public opinion, 
but they have already been sobered by contact with their 
constituencies, where Mr. Churchill is universally recognised 
as the man of the hour. - 

The position of Mr. Churchill is indeed remarkable. He has 
never been taken in by Hitler. For years past in the plainest 
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language he has warned the House of Commons, again and 
again, that if we went on surrendering to violence we should 
find ourselves in precisely the position we occupy to-day. 
Such has been the vehemence and passion of his oratory and 
his hostility to the fatal attitude of the Chamberlain Govern- 
ment, that he has at times found himself almost isolated on 
the Government side of the House. Conservatives who really 
held the same views felt nervous of being associated with him. 
The chief criticism of this brilliant man has been that he lacks 
judgment, but on this supreme question of the hour he has 
proved that „his judgment was perfectly right from the 
beginning. If at any time an attempt were made to upset his 
leadership in favour of-the old, an appeal to the country, if 
such were practicable, or even the threat of it, would bring 
these people to heel, for they know they would be wiped out. 
The Government of Mr. Chamberlain was an administration 
markedly of the Right in politics—the new Government is of 
the Left Centre. The whole future of parties may „well be 
altered and new alignments set up—the Labour Party, which 
in the ordinary course had no prospect of office within any 
foresegable future, now holds many of the key positions and, 
if they make good, together with Sir Archibald Sinclair in his 
vital post at the Air Ministry, the Opposition parties will have 
a great claim on the consideration of the country if, through 
their assistance, the war is won and a sound peace made. 
There will be voices heard to say that our present position 
reflects no credit on the democratic system of Government 
because the electors returned to power and maintained there a 
Government which, if their vision had been clearer, they 
would have seen was leading them to destruction. That, 
however, is a short view. It is admittedly part of the demo- 
cratic system that it works by trial and error and though the 
error may be, at times, of extreme gravity, no practical 
alternative has ever been put forward ‘to that great product 
of British political genius, thé representative system. While 
the world, after the war, will clearly be a totally different 
place for those who remain alive, the only machinery and the 
only principles which can make life worth living are those to 
which a united House of Commons is now giving support in a 
Government representing the whole, nation. 
` Í GEOFFREY MANDER. 


THE COMING OF THE WAR.* 


HILE the responsibilities of the war of 1914 remain a 

V \ subject of controversy, the conflict which began with 

the German attack on Poland on September Ist, 1939, 
presents few difficulties to the historian. Opinions naturally 
differ on the use of their victory by the Allies during the 
*twenties and on Anglo-French policy in regard to the dis- 
satisfied Powers since 1931; but the revelation of Hitler’s 
Napoleonic ambitions in March 1939, quickly followed by 
demands incompatible with Polish independence, places the 
guilt of the new conflagration squarely on his shoulders. The 
British, French, Polish and German offitial documents merely 
fill in the outlines of the story of a colossal crime. Though a 
good deal is usually omitted in such publications, these four 
volumes with their twelve hundred pages are full of political 
and personal interest. In each case, needless to say, the sinis- 
ter, scowling, neurotically excitable, dynamic Führer, drunk 
with power, occupies the centre of the stage. Almost every 
speech, every telegram, every despatch, comments on what he 
has done or speculates on what he was about to do. Since 
Waterloo no human being has made so much history. 

The British Blue Book opens with Mr. Chamberlain’s 
speech at Birmingham on March 17th, 1939, which marks the 
revival of the traditional policy of the Balance of Power, and 
was followed by mutual defence treaties with Poland and 
Turkey, and by unilateral promises of support to Roumania 
and Greece. The most interesting items are the reports of Sir 
Nevile Henderson on his interviews with Hitler, Ribbentrop 
and Géring, which prove that after the former had made up 
his mind to secure Danzig at all costs and without delay there 
was little hope of peace. At Berchtesgaden on August 23rd he 
used the same ominous language about the Poles as we had 
heard about the Czechs. He said he was receiving hundreds 
of telegrams daily from his persecuted compatriots, and he 
would stand it no longer. The Poles had been stirred up by 


* (1) Documents concerning German-Polish Relations and the Outbreak of Hostilities 
between Great Britain and Germany on September 3, 1939. H.M. Stationery Office. 
1939. 18. (2) Le Livre Jaune Français. Documents Diplomatiques 1938-1939. Paris. 
Imprimerie Nationale. 1s. 6d. (3) Oficial Documents concerning Polish-German and 
Polish-Soviet Relations 1933-1939. Hutchinson. 3s. 6d. (4) Dokumente zur V orge- 
schichte des Krieges. Berlin. 1939. Gedriickt in der Reichsdriickerei. (5) Failure of a 
Mission. By Sir Nevile Henderson. Hodder & Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 
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England whose friendship he had sought for twenty years, 
only to see every offer turned down with contempt. When 
reminded that an attack on Poland would involve war with 
England, he rejoined that Germany had nothing to lose and 
England much, and that his. people were much more behind 
him than in the Sudeten crisis. England was.determined to 
destroy Germany. He preferred war now, when he was 50, 
to when he would be 55 or 60. England had forced him into 
the agreement with Russia. Five days later, on August 28th, 
he told the Ambassador that his generous offer to Poland could 
not be repeated : now he would require in addition the whole 
of the Corrider and a new frontier in Silesia. On August 29th 
he was in a more excitetl mood. He kept saying that he wanted 
British friendship more than anything in the world, but he 
could not sacrifice Germany’s vital interests to obtain it. 
Even more unpleasant was the interview on August 30th with 
Ribbentrop, whose demeanour, we learn, aped Hitler at his 
worst. Hitler could never understand why Englagd inter- 
fered in Central and Eastern Europe, and he could never for- 
give us for doing so. His boasted endeavours to win our 
friendship always rested on the assumption that we would 
give him a free hand east of the Rhine and stand aloof while 
he gobbled up one neighbour after another. 

This was precisely the policy of the Chamberlain Govern- 
ment—described as appeasement by its friends and surrender 
by its foes—up to March 1939. Many, like the Prime Minister, 
hoped and expected that Hitler would be satisfied, so far as 
Europe was concerned, when Austria and the Sudeten Ger- 
mans were incorporated in the Reich. Many others, like Mr. 
Churchill, were convinced that these easy triumphs would 
merely stimulate the appetite of a megalomaniac by strength- 
ening his conviction that the Western democracies were on 
the run. A third class suspended judgment on the Munich 
experiment, hoping, without necessarily believing, that the 
worst was over. Never since the close of the World War had 
British opinion been so divided, and for this reason it was 
difficult for the Government to take a.strong line. Moreover 
the problem was complicated by the backwardness of our 
armaments, which was quite as well known to our potential 
foes as to ourselves. It is one of the axioms of statesmanship 
not to promise what we cannot perform. “ Diplomacy with- 
out armaments,” declared Frederick the Great, “ is like music 
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without instruments.” Not till the rape of Czechoslovakia on 
March 15th, 1939, were our doubts and disunion swept away 
by the revelation of a terrible danger. The new Nazi slogan of 
Lebensraum threatened every country in Europe. In the name 
of the Balance of Power and the higher principle of the sur- 
vival of Christian civilisation, it seemed time to make a 
stand, even if our armaments were below the minimum of 
safety. 

The French Livre Jaune, which is double the size of our 
Blue Book, opens with the Munich settlement. A despatch 
from M. Frangois-Poncet, the most brilliant of French 
Ambassadors, dated October 4th, 1938, contrasts the two 
schools of thought in Germany, the oħe wishing for a détente, 
the other flushed with victory and looking round for new 
worlds to conquer. The moral, he concluded, was that, while 
continuing to seek peace with the Dictators, France should 
eliminate the causes of her internal weakness and complete 
her armaments. Still more remarkable is the long despatch of 
October zoth, 1938, describing his farewell visit to Hitler 
before taking up his new post at Rome. His picture of the 
eagle’s nest in the mountains has been quoted by the Press 
of the world, and the analysis of the personality of his host is 
a masterpiece. 


I have no illusions about the character of Adolf Hitler. I know 
he is changeable, deceitful, contradictory, unpredictable. The 
same man of debonnair appearance, sensitive to the beauties of 
nature and expressing at the tea-table reasonable ideas on Euro- . 
pean politics, is capable of the worst frenzies, the most savage 
exaltations, the maddest ambitions. There are days when, standing 
before a globe, he overturns continents, geography and history like 
a crazy demigod. At other moments he dreams of being the hero 
of perpetual peace, in the bosom of which he would erect grandiose 
monuments, The advances which he is inclined to make to France 
are inspired by a sentiment which he shares intermittently with the 
majority of Germany, namely weariness of the secular duel and 
the desire to end it. This is fortified by the memory of the Munich 
meeting, by the sympathetic impression left by M. Daladier, and 
by the idea that France is moving towards a better understanding 
of the Third Reich. Yet one may be sure that he has not aban- 
doned his plan of disrupting the Anglo-French bloc and stabilising 
peace in the west in order to free his hands in the east. What 
projects is he turning over in his mind? Is it Poland, Russia, the 
Baltic States which he has in view? Does he know himself ? 
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That the Nazi leaders were more friendly to France than to 
England was also the impression of the new Ambassador, M. 
Coulondre, whose name was little known to the general public 
till the publication of his remarkable despatches. But he was 
aware that the stressing of a desire for peace in the west 
indicated the existence of vaulting ambitions in Central and 
South-East Europe. This brief phase of Franco-German 
friendliness culminated in the Bonnet-Ribbentrop declaration 
signed at Paris on December 6th, 1938, which possesséd as little 
solidity as the Chamberlain-Hitler declaration at Munich. 
For, as the French Chargé at Berlin reported on January 5th, 
1939, Hitler thought himself infallible and invincible. Indica- 
tions that Czechoslovakia would be seized reached the French 
Embassy five weeks before the blow fell on March 15th, and 
M. Coulondre’s despatch on the bullying of President Hacha 
during that terrible night throbs with righteous indignation. 
Hitler, he felt sure, was out for the domination of Europe, and 
France must prepare for the worst. As early as May, when the 
peremptory demand for Danzig was beginning to threaten 
another conflagration, he reported that Hitler was expected to 
reach an understanding with Russia. With the great Slav 
Power neutral, he counted on winning the war which an attack 
on Poland would unleash ; if the Anglo-Russian negotiations 
succeeded, he would not risk a conflict. The driving force in 
the approach to Russia, it is clear, was Ribbentrop, not Hitler. 
With the signing of the agreement at Moscow the last chance 
of peace disappeared. In a moving telegram of August 25th, 
M. Coulondre describes how he appealed to Hitler, in the name 
of humanity and for the repose of his conscience, not to 
plunge the world into war. The reply was that things had 
gone too far and that no country with a sense of honour could 
tolerate Polish provocations. Since Poland had received the 
English guarantee she had become completely intransigent. 
“ Poland would not yield Danzig, and I desire that Danzig 
should return to the Reich, of which it is one of the ports.” 
There was no stumbling into war as in 1914. Knowing that 
there would be no second Munich, the Dictator went straight 
towards his goal. The only chance of peace in Poland as in 
Czechoslovakia was the acceptance of his full demands. If 
they were declined he relied on his mighty armaments. 
Judging by the documents in these two volumes, the French 
diplomatists appear to have been on the whole rather better 
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informed about the policy and character of the Nazi régime 
than their British colleagues. 

The Polish White Book consists of two parts, the longer 
devoted to Germany and the shortér to Russia. Readers who 
are pressed for time may content themselves with the admi- 
rable summaries compiled after the outbreak of war by the 
Polish Ambassadors in Berlin and Moscow. The documents 
relating to Germany begin with the accession of Hitler, who 
in his first interview described himself as a pacifist and such 
a fervent nationalist that he also understood Polish national- 
ism. Then and on subsequent occasions he -declared his 
intention strictly to observe existing treaties: he had no 
aggressive designs against any State. A war would bring 
Communism into the heart of Europe, and the destruction of 
Poland would be a misfortune for States which would thereby 
become neighbours of Asia. The violent and reiterated 
denunciations of Bolshevism by Hitler, Goring and Ribben- 
trop recprded in these pages are particularly interesting since 
they are carefully excluded from the German White Book. 
Not till after the rape of Czechoslovakia did the Nazi Dictator 
throw off the mask and confront Poland with the alternat?ve 
of surrender or war. Göring remained anti-Russian to the 
last, and frankly admitted the Russo-German treaty to be a 
volte-face. The Russian attack was much more of a surprise, 
for on May 13th, 1939, Poland was assured that in the event 
of war with Germany the Soviet Government would adopt une 
attitude bienveillante towards her. The feeble excuse of 
Molotoff was that the Polish State had ceased to exist. 

If we are to judge by the material here collected, the Poles 
were good neighbours, the German minority was well treated, 
and Warsaw remained throughout absolutely loyal to the 
Hitler-Pilsudski ten-year pact of January 1934. But there 
was one thing they could not do, and that was to admit a 
Trojan horse into the citadel. “ Any attempt to incorporate 
the Free City [Danzig] into the Reich,” ran Colonel Beck’s 
instructions to M. Lipski (dated October 31st, 1938), his 
Ambassador at Berlin, “ must inevitably lead to a conflict.” 
When Ribbentrop visited Warsaw at the end of January 1939 
Colonel Beck also categorically rejected the request for an ex- 
territorial road across the Corridor. From this attitude, 
adopted long before the promise of British aid, the Poles never 
departed. They feltabout Danzigand theCorridoras Frenchmen 
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felt about the Rhine provinces. The Corridor was over- 
whelmingly Polish in population and Gdynia was the country’s 
pride. Danzig, though German in population, was held to be 
essential to national independence, and Poles believed that its 
commercial and cultural interests were fully safeguarded by 
the statute. In any case they would rather fight than hand 
over the key of their house to an armed burglar. 

The German White Book, not yet translated, is of interest for ` 
the simple reason that the enemy’s case is less familiar to us 
than our own and that of our Allies. The most striking item is 
Ribbentrop’s truculent preface, dated December 3rd, 1939, 
which combimes an air of injured innocence with a shrill 
attack on ourselves. That his brief tenure of the London 
Embassy before his appointment to the Foreign Office was a 
failure is known to himself no less than to the world, but he 
naturally seeks the cause of his unpopularity elsewhere than 
in his own shortcomings. Of the German representatives sent 
to England after the World War, Sthamer was beloved, 
Hoesch and Neurath respected, Ribbentrop despised. That 
he was an amateur in diplomacy was his misfortune, not his 
fault! What alienated our sympathies was his vanity, his 
ostentation, and his lack of-tact. He beat the anti-Bolshevist 
drum with unflagging energy, but he completely failed to 
understand our character and our policy. 

The purpose of publication, declares Ribbentrop, is to 
counterwork the lying propaganda of the Allies and to prove 
that it was England alone who was responsible for the war 
which she desired in order to destroy Germany. The 482 
documents, he continues, illustrate the systematic campaign 
of extermination carried out by the Poles ever since the 
World War against the German element in Poland and 
Danzig; reveal the magnanimous and infinitely statesman- 
like efforts of the Führer to place German-Polish relations on 
a permanent and mutually satisfactory foundation ; and dis- 
close the short-sighted folly of Poland’s rulers. 


We see above all how England’s will to war became ever more 
manifest directly after the Munich Conference, and how the British 
Government utilised the blindness of the Polish Government, 
fostered by itself, to unleash the long-planned war against Ger- 
many. To expose the hypocritical and frivolous methods of 
English policy in detail would require a survey of the whole post- 
war period, in which England blocked every attempt by Germany 
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to free herself from the fetters of Versailles and destroyed every 
possibility of peaceful revision. She had resolved to resist by force 
the Führer, whose inspired statesmanship had succeeded in 
removing the worst crimes of Versailles without bloodshed and 
without infringing England’s interests, would also have secured a 
peaceful solution of the German-Polish question if England had not 
misused Poland as the instrument of her warlike designs, and by 
this criminal policy driven Europe into war. Confirmation of her 
evil intentions was supplied by her rejection in shameless terms of 
the Fiihrer’s magnanimous peace offer of October 8th. Germany 
would now fight till her goal was attained—the military destruc- 
tion of her enemies and the security of her living space (Lebensraum) 
against any future menace. 


The first half of the volume is devoted to German-Polish 
relations since the World War. After many years of friction 
Hitler, on coming to power, proposed a written agreement of 
non-aggression ; but it is interesting to find a despatch from 
Neurath to the German Ambassador at Warsaw, dated No- 
vember 24th, 1933, emphasising that the proposed declaration 
in no way recognised the existing frontiers. In other words it 
was merely a temporary convenience while Hitler’s claime 
were put into cold storage. The pact of January 1934, we are 
told, brought no improvement, and Poland’s repudiation of 
her obligations to her minorities a few months later indicated 
that her feelings were unchanged. A joint declaration con- 
cerning minorities in November 1937 proved equally disap- 
pointing. A final attempt to heal the running sore was 
initiated on October 21st, 1938, when Ribbentrop informed 
the Polish Ambassador of Germany’s proposals. The Free 
State of Danzig was to return to the Reich; an ex-territorial 
railway and road were to be made through the Corridor. 
Poland was to receive a similar ex-territorial approach 
through the Danzig territory to a free port and a quantitative 
guarantee for the sale of her products in the Danzig area. The 
two nations were to recognise each other’s frontiers, and the 
pact of 1934, concluded for ten years, was to be extended to 
twenty-five. Since Poland was unwilling to part with Danzig, 
Hitler invited Beck td Berchtesgaden on January 5th, 1939. 
Danzig, he declared, was and would always remain German ; 
sooner or later it would return to Germany though, since it 
could not live without its Polish hinterland, it might remain 
Polish in the economic field. In return for Danzig and 
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ex-territorial communications with East Prussia, Poland would 
receive “the great advantage of having her frontier with 
Germany, including the Corridor, secured by treaty.” When 
he explained that he alone could persuade his people to leave 
the Corridor in Polish hands, Beck replied that Polish opinion 
in regard to Danzig must also be kept in view. Ribbentrop 
reckons it as a’particular merit on Hitler’s part that he never 
raised his terms, and the reader is invited to share his surprise 
that Poland did not jump at the offer. Mindful of the aphor- 
ism of Frederick the Great that the master of Danzig is the 
master of Poland, and remembering that the seizure of the 
Sudeten districts stimulated instead of satisfying Hitler’s 
appetite in regard to the remainder of Czechoslovakia, we can 
understand the apprehension that the velvet glove concealed 
the iron hand. These documents, like those in the Polish 
White Book, prove conclusively that the Polish statesmen 
reached their decision before there was any thought or offer 
of a British alliance. i 

At this point the centre of interest shifts from Warsaw to 
London, and the second half of the volume is designed to show 
that while the mind of Hitler was set on peace, the British 
Government was bent on war. The decision to press forward 
with rearmament, despite the Hitler-Chamberlain declaration 
at Munich, is interpreted as a proof of the Prime Minister’s 
. insincerity, though the despatches from the German Embassy 
draw a distinction between Chamberlain and the Germano- 
phobe group led by Churchill, Eden and Duff Cooper. The 
latter triumphed when Czechoslovakia “ collapsed,” to use 
the euphemism for the rape of a Slav neighbour a few months 
after Hitler’s solemn declaration that he had no further 
territorial aims in Europe. “ Chamberlain threw his policy 
overboard and capitulated to the Opposition which, in con- 
junction with the officials of the Foreign Office, assumed con- 
trol of foreign affairs.” England, we are told; was at her old 
game of EKinkreisungspolitik, the unconcealed object of which 
was the destruction of the Reich. Our duty, it is suggested, 
was to persuade Poland to accept the German terms, instead 
of stiffening her resistance by the promise of armed support 
and sabotaging the last attempts to secure a peaceful solution. 
The culmination of this series of misrepresentations is to be 
found in Ribbentrop’s statements to the British and French 
Ambassadors on the evening of September Ist, 1939, 
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summarised in documents 472 and 473. At the very moment 
when German troops were advancing into Poland without 
even the formality of a declaration of war, he repudiated the 
charge of German aggression. Poland, he declared, had pro- 
voked Germany for months. Germany had not mobilised 
against Poland: Poland had mobilised against Germany, 
and raids into German territory had taken place. The Führer 
had displayed incomparable patience throughout. The un- 
truthfulness of the Foreign Minister in small as well as in 
great things is illustrated by his assertion that he read the 
eleventh-hour terms to Poland slowly, whereas ‘Sir Nevile 
Henderson tells us that they were read at top» speed. 

No one would gather from the White Book that the 
Foreign Minister had vied with his master in public and 
private denunciations of the Bolshevists up to the beginning 
of 1939. Göring always assured Sir Nevile Henderson that 
he had no influence in foreign affairs and that the Dictator 
made hiseown decisions. Interesting as is the collection of 
documents published in defence of German policy it is singu- 
larly unconvincing, for the case rests on two assumptions 
which are notoriously incorrect. The first is that Nazi Gert 
many was a good neighbour, faithful to her treaty obligations, 
patient under provocation, and only acting at last when her 
most reasonable claims were ignored or refused. The second 
is that England had vowed the destruction of Germany, and 
was preparing for her attack by the creation of alliances and 
the increase of her armaments. Once again the conflict is 
presented to the German people as a war of defence against 
envious and implacable foes. Thus is history written in the 
darkness of the Third Reich. 

Of the leading actors in the tragic drama presented in the 
four official publications Sir Nevile Henderson is the first to 
tell his story in detail. His book, Failure of a Mission, Berlin, 
1937-1939, has been widely read, for the world is hungry for 
information about the little group of men who have held 
Germany in their cruel grip for seven years and have plunged 
Europe into a murderous war. The Ambassador has his 
critics, It is evident that he knew little of the country when he 
arrived in 1937, and his anxiety to discover merits in a bar- 
barous régime, however laudable in intention, will strike 
many readers as rather naive. Of course there were some good 
points in the programme of the Nazi Party, and there was an 
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element of idealism among the youth which flocked to its 
standards. But such assets were dust in the balance compared 
with its unspeakable crimes. The reiterated testimonies to 
the political moderation and relative decency of the blood- 
stained Field Marshal suggest that the author is a lenient 
judge of character. “‘ He was a typical and brutal buccaneer, 
but he had certain attractive qualities, and I must frankly say 
that I had a real personal liking for him... . Of all the big’ 
Nazi leaders Géring was for me by far the most sympathetic.” 
He helped to keep the peace in September 1938, and Sir Nevile 
believes he*would not have gone to war in 1939. He alone of 
Hitler’s lieutenants, we are told, had any hold on the people; 
some of them, particularly Ribbentrop and Himmler, were 
cordially disliked. Ribbentrop was highly distasteful to the 
author, not only for his intransigence but for his bad manners. 

What of Hitler himself? The author regrets that he did 
not know him well enough to attempt a full-length portrait. 
“ Except for a few brief words at chance meetinge, I never 
met him except upon official and invariably disagreeable 
business.” He was a visionary of genius ruined by absolute 
power, “ a leader whose ambitions have now become a form of 
hysterical megalomania. Sic volo sic jubeo is now Hitler’s only 
creed.... Contradiction was insupportable to him, and if 
anyone attempted it, as General von Fritzsch did in January 
1938, he was dismissed. I never heard of his ever doing a 
generous action. On the other hand, one of his most marked 
characteristics was sheer vindictiveness.... I am not sur- 
prised that his followers were afraid of him.” His entourage 
deteriorated until he was surrounded by mere yes-men. 
Despite his astonishing achievements, he never gave any 
impression of greatness. “ To the last I continued to ask my- 
self how he had risen to what he was and how he maintained 
his ascendancy over the German people.” It is part of the 
tragedy that this sinister personage, with his gospel of hatred ` 
and violence, was helped into the saddle by the errors of 
French and British statesmen. : 

The two main themes of the book.are the destruction of 
Czechoslovakia and the outbreak of war. The most surprising 
revelation concerns Hitler’s attitude after the Munich crisis, 
which the world regarded as one of his greatest triumphs. In 
addition to his intelligible desire to unite the Sudeten Ger- 
mans with the Reich there was, we are told, a sentiment of 
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the most contemptible character. He could not forgive the 
Czechs for announcing after the May crisis that their mobilisa- 
tion had averted a German attack. “ From that day Hitler 
was determined to get his own back and teach Beneš a lesson. 
After May 21st he deliberately sought an opportunity to crush 
Czechoslovakia by force.” Munich gave him. the territory 
which he claimed, but-it “ deprived him of the great satisfac- 
tion to which he was ardently looking forward of giving his 
army a little experience of appearing in the rôle of conquering 
hero and of wreaking vengeance on Beneš and the Czechs.” 
So strong was his resentment that the colleagues who had 
urged moderation fell from grace. Göring lost alleinfluence in 
foreign affairs, while Ribbentrop and Himmler, the leaders 
of the extremists, increased their influence. Next time, when 
Poland was the prospective victim, he was resolved not to be 
baulked of his military triumph. When the Ambassador left 
Berlin on September 4th, 1939, he carried away with him 
haunting memories of a people horror-struck at the idea of 
war and of a neurotic megalomaniac plunging into the greatest 
gamble of his life. 

G. P. Goocu. °? 


Notr.—Portions of this article are reproduced, by permission, from 
the Review Supplement of the Journal of the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national A ffairs. 
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T is essential to the close collaboration of the Allies and the 
neutrals who have been the victims of Nazi aggression that 
their respective positions should be plainly understood. 
Most of these neutral States are pursuing the fight. Nor- 
wegian troops are still co-operating with the Allies, the Dutch 
fleet has joined the French and British fleets, several Belgian 
units are still in France, where a new Belgian army is in 
training. There is complete unanimity on the essential pur- 
pose of thése efforts, the overthrow of the common enemy and 
the liberation of the annexed territories, but there are. dif- 
ferences of opinion with regard to the circumstances which 
brought about the failure of the small nations to defend them- 
selves with or without Allied help. A great deal has been said 
about the activities of the fifth column in Norway and Holland 
and about the surrender of the Belgian Army. The conviction 
is growing that recent events are linked up with past policies. 
We are told that if the small neutrals had adopted a more 
courageous attitude and thrown in their lot from the first 
“with the Allies, they would have escaped the ordeal which 
faces them to-day, and prevented military reverses for which ` 
they are partly responsible. 

Broadly speaking, the question is whether the smaller 
nations were justified in resuming their traditional neutrality 
after the last war. As early as 1920, Switzerland was released 
from her military obligations under the Covenant. These 
same obligations were watered down in favour of Germany 
when she signed the Locarno Treaty in 1925. As soon as it 
appeared evident from their attitude in Manchuria, in South 
America and in Abyssinia that the big Powers within the 
League did not attach any compulsory character to military 
intervention, the smaller States declared that they could no 
longer consider their engagement under Article 16 as binding. 
On the eve of the 1938 crisis, this doctrine was reasserted by 
the Oslo Powers at Geneva and confirmed by the British dele- 
gates. No responsible British statesman ever contended that 
the weaker States were bound by their League obligations 
while the big Powers remained free to interpret them accord- 
ing to the fluctuations of public opinion. 

The fact is that no definite lead was given to the smaller 
Western States before March 1939, long after these States had 
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been forced to resume their traditional neutrality. They could 
no longer abandon it at that time without exposing themselves 
to a sudden attack from a fully rearmed Germany or violating 
their own undertakings. No democratic government could 
have obtained popular support for such a move, particularly 
when the danger zone seemed far distant from their country’s 
frontiers. This attitude may be blamed in the light of recent 
events, but it was the unavoidable consequence of the break- 
down of the League and of collective security, and of the 
return of Europe to a régime of power politics. 

The case of Belgium is typical. She was bound by the 
Locarno Treaty not only to defend her own frontiers, but also 
to co-operate in the defence of France, should the latter be 
attacked. In March 1936, Hitler denounced Locarno and re- 
occupied the Rhineland. The representatives of the four 
remaining Locarno Powers met in London. France was ready 
to interfere, Great Britain was not. Belgium was prepared to 
join in any common action. No action was taken, but the four 
Powers agreed on staff consultations pending the conclusion 
of a new Western Pact. During the following months, the 
Stresa front was broken up by the Abyssinian War and the 
Spanish Civil War. France accentuated her policy of commit- 
ments in central and eastern Europe. The Belgian Govern- 
ment wished to strengthen national defence, but met with 
opposition in Parliament. The majority of the people, in- 
cluding most Flemings and a large number of Walloons, were 


unwilling to allow Belgium to be dragged jato a Fascist-versus- 
Communist conflict and refused to make tregh-gacrifices unless 
they were assured that the national gfiny was gnly to be used 
for national defence. In cote to Avhat has been 
written on the subject, it must be pojntéd’out oncé more that 
King Leopold’s speech of OctoBer 1§36}was not the expression 
of a personal policy. It was o a Cabinet meeting and 
only published at the (gue the Belgian Ministers— 
including Socialists—in oder to\ally to their views a divided 
opinion. 

After a few months of fffendly negotiations, the Anglo- 
French Declaration of April 1937 recognised the difficult 
situation in which Belgium was placed “ in view of her geo- 
graphical position and of the delays which may still ensue in 
the negotiation and conclusion of a general Pact.” They 
released Belgium from her obligations under Locarno, 
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including staff consultations, and maintained their guarantee, 
but they insisted that she should “ organise efficiently her 
defences.” A few months later, Germany gave a similar 
undertaking. It was virtually a return to the 1914 position, 
the Declarations taking the place of the “ scrap of paper.” 
M. Spaak, one of the leaders who disassociated himself from 
the decision ‘of May 28th, championed this policy; M. 
Pierlot, the Prime Minister, endorsed it. Belgium fulfilled her 
engagements by increasing her military defences to the ex- 
treme limit of her power. Great Britain and France fulfilled 
theirs by granting their support immediately after the inva- 
sion took place. Hitler broke his word given in 1937 and given 
once more in August 1939. There is not a scrap of evidence to 
show that the surrender of the Belgian army can be even 
remotely connected with the policy adopted by the Belgian 
Government in 1936 and sanctioned by the Powers in 1937. 

This is one of the facts which should be recognised if we 
wish to clear the air of certain misunderstandings which 
might be used with effect inside and outside Belgium by Nazi 
propaganda. The principal peace aim of the Allies, at the 
beginning of the war, was to establish a new order which 
would protect weak, independent nations from ruthless 
aggression. This aim remains an essential condition of Allied 
policy. The new order may exclude neutrality, but it can only 
do so by providing other guarantees of security and indé- 
pendence. It is impossible to maintain that, during the last 
ten years, the League, Locarno or “ collective security ” 
provided such guarantees and were deserted by the smaller 
States through selfishness or fear. 

The irony of the tragic situation in which Belgium is placed 
to-day is that for many years she had strained every means in 
order to build up a strong defensive system. The fate of 
Norway and Holland was due partly to lack of preparations, 
partly to the activities of the fifth column. The latter scarcely: 
existed in Belgium, or, if it did. it was so efficiently rounded 
up that it was unable to exercise any influence on military 
events. Up to May roth, Belgiuth was able to place first 
500,000, later 700,000 men on her frontiers. After the inva- . 
sion, the Belgian army played its part valiantly in spite of 
the surprise caused in Belgium as elsewhere by the new 
methods of attack employed by the Germans. The forts of 
Liége and Namur went on firing ten days after having been 
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surrounded. Their garrisons were congratulated by the King 
and urged to “ resist to the last.” Up to May 16th, it was 
hoped that the Belgians, with the B.E.F. on their right and 
French units on their left, might hold the line Antwerp- 
Louvain-Namur, and that half the country might be saved. 
On that day, the Sovereign had ordered his troops to make 
further sacrifices : “ The French and British troops rely on it. 
Belgium’s salvation and honour command it.” 
Then came news of the fatal break through on the Meuse, 
+ frankly recognised by M. Reynaud in his speech to the Senate 
on the zīst, and due, according to him, to “incredible mis- 
takes ” made by some French generals. It was followed by the 
enveloping movement of the Panzer Divisions’ towards the 
coast which brought about the disastrous surrender of the 
Belgians a week later. 

The first impression in France and Britain was that this 
action amounted to a betrayal. In answer to King Leopold’s 
appeal, the French and British had sent to Belgium a large 
part of their forces and the Sovereign had chosen the most 
critical moment of the struggle for the Channel ports, when 
the situation might still be restored by a French counter- 
attack isolating the German mechanised divisions, to sur~ 
render without warning a large army 400,000 strong which 
could still have withheld the enemy’s assault for several days. 
By refusing the urgent advice given him, on the 2 5th, by his 
Ministers to follow them to London, and placing himself in 
the hands of the enemy, he had forfeited his constitutional 
rights as head of the State and helped instead of preventing 
his country’s destruction. 

There is no doubt that, faced with their Sovereign’s action, 
the Belgian Premier and his Cabinet had to dissociate them- 
selves from it and pursue the fight with all their resources in 
men and material still available. The fate of the country 

_ depended on a prompt decision and they must be congratu- 
lated for taking it and for showing to the Allies and to the 
world that, in spite of the catastrophe which overcame her, 
Belgium was and is still resolved to continue the struggle 
against the invader. ° 

Other aspects of the tragedy are by no means so easy to 
disentangle and sufficient evidence has already been received 
in London to show that it would be wiser not to form at this 
stage a hasty judgment. We should first brush aside all that 
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has been said and printed concerning a premeditated treason 
engineered through German or Italian intrigue. These base- 
less slanders are in contradiction with King Leopold’s charac- 
ter and his perfect loyalty to his people, to his Ministers and 
to the big Powers before and after the invasion. Like his 
father, King Albert, he refused to enter.into military conversa- 
tions contrary to his position as a neutral before the violation 
of neutrality. Like him, he appealed to the guarantor Powers 
after the violation had taken place. Like him again, he took 
command of the national army, in accordance with his consti- 
tutional duty, and devoted all his energy to the defence of 
national territory. The dual part played by the King as head 
of the army‘and head of the State may have caused some 
difficulties with Allied military leaders in May 1940, as it 
caused serious difficulties in October-November 1914. But 
every action of King Leopold, including his decision to send 
his children to France, contradicts the fantastic accusation of 
treachery levelled against him. It is impossible to imagine 
that in a democratic country like Belgium such a Mark plot 
could have been hatched unknown to the shrewd men who 
were responsible for the King’s actions to Parliament, and 
who were the same men who are now dissociating themselves 
from his last decision. The fact is that up to the last tragic 
week there never had been any divergence of view between the 
Sovereign and his Ministers about the interpretation to be 
given to neutrality, about military preparations or about the 
spirit in which the fight should be waged if and when it had to 
be waged. This spirit-is clearly expressed in King Leopold’s 
messages to the Pope and to President Roosevelt at the out- 
break of hostilities. 

Concerning the military situation of the Belgian Army and 
the failure to warn the Allies in good time, the situation is still 
obscure and some evidence is conflicting. It seems neverthe- 
less that those who hoped that the promised French counter- 
attack could be delivered or, if delivered, could restore the 
situation were under a strange delusion. The forces operating 
in the north were efficiently isolated. The Belgians, upon 
whom fell the brunt of the German attacks during the last 
days, were cut off from their base and in dire need of food and 
munitions. There was little time left for consultation and 
communications between British, French and Belgian head- 
quarters had become irregular. The Belgians were holding a 
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line over 60 miles long and had suffered great losses. These 
are estimated at over 200,000 from the beginning of the cam- 
paign. Only a fraction of the 400,000 remaining were fit to 
hold the front line. There was no protection from bombing 
and the number of killed alone during the last twenty-four 
hours amounted, according to some reports, to anything 
between forty and fifty thousand. In the circumstances, a 
continuance of the struggle might have meant either annihila- 
tion or worse still, from the point of view of the Allies, a com- 
plete rout along roads which were already encumbered with 
refugees. These facts will have to be tested and, if proved 
true, added to the evidence of Sir Roger Keyes, who was at 
Belgian Headquarters on the eve of the surrender and who, 
on his return to England, urged his compatriots not to con- 
demn rashly a “ very gallant soldier.” Several reports show 
that the fatal news did not cause as much surprise among the 
Biitish and French in Flanders as it did in London and 
Paris, and that previous messages from Belgian Head- 
quarters had already made it clear that resistance could not 
be prolonged if the pressure was not relaxed through the 
promised counter-attack and if supplies did not immediately 
reach the Belgian front. 

I am glad to be able to publish here a document which 
throws a new light on these tragic days. It is the King’s last 
order of the day, dated May 25th, the same day when he 
refused to follow his Ministers to London: “ Soldiers, the 
great battle which was expected has begun. It will be hard. 
We shall wage it with all our forces and with supreme energy. 
It is fought on the same ground where, in 1914, we opposed 
victoriously the invader. Belgium expects that you will do 
honour to our flag. Officers and soldiers, whatever happens, I 
shall share your fate.* I ask from all firmness, discipline and 
confidence. Our cause is just and pure. God will help us. 
Long live Belgium! ” 


For the present, Belgium lies prostrate. Her position is 
infinitely worse than in the dark days of October 1914, when 
King Albert was urged to leave Flanders and follow his 
depleted army into France. She can no longer expect the 
miracle of the Yser. Her King, being in the hands of the 
enemy, has lost all power. The whole territory is occupied. 


* The italics are mine. 
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Life has been entirely disorganised by a mass exodus which 
largely surpasses in numbers the migration of 1914. The 
number of refugees in France alone is estimated at one to 
one and a half million. There are about 20,000 in this country. 
The losses and sufferings among the civilians on the roads and 
in the war zone cannot yet be estimated, but the massacres 
of twenty-five years ago dwindle into insignificance beside 
them. Above all, there is no organisation which might fill the 
providential part played then by the Belgian Relief Com- 
mittee and save the people from starvation. The second blow 
is worse than the first and is made heavier by memories which 
are still fresh in the mind of the older generation. 

This is ‘no time for wishful thinking. The fate not only of 
Belgium but also of Holland, Norway and all small States 
trembles in the balance. It depends first of all on the success 
of the Allied armies in resisting the German offensive and on 
the time which- will elapse before the deliverance of the in- 
vaded countries. But it depends also on the resqlution of 
these countries in pursuing the struggle and in throwing into it 
their last resources in men and material. The Belgians can at 
least take this resolution for granted. Their Government’s 
appeal has been answered by all classes and parties. As for 
resources in men, we know that some units refused to lay down 
their arms in Flanders and pursued the fight at the side of the 
Allies. One division, coming all the way from Liége, succeeded 
in reaching France. After most of their machines had been 
destroyed, the personnel and technical staffs of the Air Force 
were transferred to France, where crews numbering over 200 
are only waiting to be provided with machines to resume the 
struggle. At the beginning of hostilities all men too young to 
serve were told to leave for France, where 80,000 of them are 
already in training. Their number will be increased by 
veterans and reserve officers who had no time to join their 
units in Belgium. There is no exaggeration in the statement 
that Belgium will soon have 200,000 men in the field.* 

In other respects, the country will not be entirely dependent 
on the Allies. Most of her financial assets were saved in time 
and her colony will provide large resources in copper, tin, oil 
and rubber, all materials essential to the prosecution of the 
war. Something infinitely more valuable than men and 
material has been saved from the wreck. Wherever men who 

* This article was written before the capitulation of the French Army in France, 
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still value justice and are not blinded by prejudice hear the 
pitiful story of Belgium, they will remember August 1914 and 
the stand made by King Albert. They will also remember the 
indomitable resistance of the civil population and their efforts 
to restore their stricken fields and ruined towns after the 
_Armistice. Nowhere in Europe was the resolution to start 
afresh and wipe away the past so strong as in Belgium. No- 
where else was the “ spirit of Locarno” adopted more sin- 
cerely and more whole-heartedly. Hitler will never be able to 
say that Belgium rejected his “ proffered hand.” True, public 
opinion was throughout on the Allies’ side since the beginning 
of the war, but we have still to learn that the freedom of the 
Press and public speech constitutes ą breach of neutrality. 
Both from the military and the economic point of view, the 
country remained scrupulously impartial. 

It is towards the future, not towards the past, that all 
Belgians are now turning their thoughts and bending their 
energies. Their courage will rise with the obstacles which face 
them. Is it too much to ask those who have criticised their 
past policy not to render their task more difficult by harping 
on old controversies ? We are all suffering together from the 
same cause. There is more urgent work to be done in these 
apocalyptic days than to discuss who bears the largest 
responsibility for our common ordeal. 

EMILE CAMMAERTS. 


ITALY AND THE WAR. 


USSOLINI’S formal declaration of war, handed to - 

the French and British Ambassadors on June roth (by 

a strange coincidence, the anniversary of the murder of 
Matteotti, which we may look upon as the first decisive step 
towards the abyss), came as no less a shock for being ex- 
pected. To the last it was hoped that the old fox was.carrying 
on one of those games of gigantic bluff of which he is master. 
Clearly though his spokesmen had announced his inten- 
tions, to many their declarations seemed just words. In 
England we are reluctant to realise that words have power to 
determine psychological states in which the incredible 
gradually comes to appear as normal and inevitable, that 
words to-day mean deeds to-morrow. . . 

Every unprejudiced observer returning from Italy has 
spoken of the extreme reluctance of the bulk of the Italian 
people to enter the war. Everything predisposed ‚them to 
sympathy with the Allies. There were the many personal ties 
and traditional friendships with both Great Britain and 
Eeance, the innumerable English men and women to whom 
Italy has been a second country, the 800,000 Italians who 
have settled in France, the majority as loyal supporters of the 
Republic. There was the widespread resentment aroused by 
German arrogance. There was the ancient sympathy between 
Italy and Poland, which goes back to the Renaissance and 
was revived in the last century when both were striving to 
throw off the yoke of foreign masters. There was, moreover, 
the fact that the Italians are a highly civilised people who 
centuries ago had outgrown the lust for battle. A peasant 
people, indeed, will always class war with plague and famine 
as a disastrous interruption to labours that matter. While the 
educated Italian of the older generation has always been ex- 
ceptionally European-minded—a fact which explains why it 
seemed so fitting to have an Italian Pope. 

How then, it may be asked, has this Italy been drawn into 
war against us? ' 

The answer lies in the whole Fascist system ; in its regi- 
mentation of youth, which for fourteen years has been drilled 
in the idea that to “ believe, obey, fight,” is the whole duty 
of the citizen; in its flamboyant appeals to the mob—the 
resource of all despotisms—over the heads of the mediating 
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classes; in its ruthless suppression of. the elementary 
liberties in default of which public opinion must remain 
tenuous and amorphous. Where a man dare not speak freely 
to his neighbour, where the Ovra (forerunner of the Gestapo 
and imitated from the Russian Ceka or Ogpu) operates a 
drag-net in every stratum of society, where special tribunals 
have power to pass summary sentence of up to five years’ 
confino for the smallest criticism of the régime and any 
attempt at political association can be punished by ten years’ 
imprisonment, and where, moreover, profession of Fascist 
allegiance is almost a sine qua non for any form of employment, 
active dissent can only take the form of secret conspiracy and 
the preparation of armed revolt—a course in normal times 
repugnant to the average law-abiding citizen, even were not 
the scales too heavily weighted against its success. For public 
opinion to declare itself as national will requires a whole 
organic structure, in which freedom of the press, of speech, of 
association play their part. Where this is non-existent, the 
people are delivered helpless into the hands of their rulers. 

It was thus that all those who shrank from the idea of war 
and the complicities it implied, up to the last moment lookéd 
for salvation to the two forces which alone, it seemed, could 
have countered the Dictator’s will—the King and the Pope. 

The visit of King Victor Emmanuel to the Vatican and the 
return visit of Pope Pius XII to the Quirinal were hailed with 
extraordinary enthusiasm, for all understood their religious 
and political significance. Here was plainly an attempt at 
collaboration to avert the war. That the King of Italy and 
his family have adopted the cause of Germany with extreme 
distaste seems certain. It appears also to be correct that 
Mussolini, as once before at the time of the March on Rome, 
threatened to force an abdication. It must be recognised that 
the King was in a cleft-stick. Had he resisted, he would have 
been powerless to prevent Hitler’s armies from pouring over 
the Brenner, at the summons of the Italian Dictator. But in 
truth it was now too late to resist, by many years. At the 
promptings of his evil.genius, Victor Emmanuel had condoned 
murder; he had abrogated the Constitution which by his 
coronation oath he was bound to defend; he had seized the 
imperial crown from an Emperor of Abyssinia who not so 
many years before had been his guest and to whom he was 
pledged by treaty ; he had added to it the crown of Albania 
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a bare fortnight after he had declared: “ Our relations with 
Albania are friendly,” and this very May, on the anniversary 
of the Axis, he had conferred the Order of the Annunziata 
(that same order with which he had honoured Haile Selassie 
and King Zog) on Marshal Goering.... King Victor Em- 
manuel, like King Leopold of Belgium, will leave his throne 
“ unwept, unhonoured and unsung.” 

As for the Crown Prince of Piedmont, the focus of even 
greater illusions as the potential defender of the Italian people, 
by attending a Fascist rally and giving the Fascist salute he 
had already shown his solidarity with the Duce. 

On the part of the Pope there has been no such betrayal of 
a confidence placed in him not only by the Italians but by the 
whole civilised world. In his first Encyclical after the out- 
break of war, Pope Pius XII made it clear where he stood : 
on the side of justice and the moral law. His Five Points for a 
just peace (in his Christmas Eve Allocution) were echoed and 
re-echoed in declarations of Allied war aims, and tould be 
explicitly quoted in both the French and British Parliaments 
as the ideals for which we are fighting. While Mussolini spoke 
cynically of the “liquidation” of the Polish question, the 
Pope has repeatedly referred to Poland as a “ dearly loved 
country,” affirming always the sure hope that Poland will 
rise again.* It was the Vatican radio that gave the first 
detailed account, based on Cardinal Lhond’s report, of the 
abominations perpetrated by the German conquerors of that 
unhappy country. And the Osservatore Romano, clearly re- 
flecting the Pope’s mind, carried on the campaign, just 
as it unequivocally denounced German aggressions in 
Scandinavia and. the assault on Holland, Belgium and 
Luxemburg. : 

At the first news of that latest aggression, the Pope sent 
personal telegrams of indignant commiseration to Queen 
Wilhelmina, King Leopold and the Grand Duchess Charlotte, 
giving his blessing to the Dutch and Belgian cause. In defi- 
ance of the resentment of the Fascist authorities, throughout 
the month of May he called for public prayers for peace, and 
the crowded churches showed how deep a response that appeal 
struck in Italian hearts. All these months he has nobly carried 


* The last occasion on which he has done so was in an address on June 2nd, in which 
he protested against the inhumane treatment meted out to the inhabitants of occupied 
territories. 
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out his task as Supreme Teacher ; his utterances are in them- 
selves a code of international ethics—in a country where the 
Code of International Ethics published by the Catholic Inter- 
national Union of Social Studies was banned two years ago. 
On these utterances the Italian press kept silence; they 
appeared only in the Osservatore Romano, the.sale of which, 
owing to its evident concordance with widespread feeling, rose 
to between 150,000 and 200,000 copies, when five years ago 
its Italian circulation was a mere 9,000. The Fascist Govern- 
ment has now made the omission of all comment on the war 
the rigorous condition on which its sale is allowed.’ 

Up to the last, the Pope’s diplomatic efforts to avert Italian 
intervention were unceasing, in co-operation with those of the 
President of the United States. But his action could have - 
little efficacy because he had inherited a situation in which in 
Italy he stood alone and unsupported against the Fascist 
State. From the first, Mussolini made it plain that he would 
tolerate no criticism from the Italian Hierarchy ; in 1926 the 
Bishop of Vicenza was mobbed by Fascists for his protest 
against the lynching of the boy Zamboni, suspected as a 
would-be assassin of the Duce. It was almost the last time a” 
bishop dared to raise his voice. ` In 1922 what was known as 
Catholic Action ramified through the whole of Italian life, 
with innumerable publications, sports clubs, student bodies, 
study circles, co-operatives, trade unions, boy scouts, benevo- 
lent societies ; since 1931 only the purely religious associa- 
tions, parochial and diocesan, have been allowed to remain, 
and anything savouring of “ political” has been barred from 
their debates. The Pope could appeal only to individual con- 
sciences without possibility of determining a collective move- 
ment. He did all he could, and could do no more.* 

Had Mussolini’s decision been an improvised one, had it 
even been motivated by a desire for petty gains, a partnership 
in the Suez Canal, Jibuti, or the like, or by pique at the 
British attitude over sanctions, the violence done to the very 
spirit of Italy might well have provoked an effectual reaction 
in spite of all. But what has been overlooked with 
such incredible blindness is that this moment has been 


* To the question, why does he not formally condemn the war as unjust, in the exercise 
of his spiritual function, it may be answered, as in the case of the Abyssinian War, that 
to do so would define all participation in it as “ mortal sin,” making it obligatory to 
refuse even the Last Sacraments to the unfortunate soldiers engaged. Nor could such 
a condemnation to-day be expected to have any practical and political effect. 
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psycho-logically prepared for the last fourteen years; it is 
the consummation of a continuous policy. 

In 1927 Signor Nitti, the ex-Prime Minister, at the War 
Danger Conference held in London that year, cried to deaf 
ears that : “ Without free parliaments, without freedom of the 
press, without the control of public opinion, without true 
democracy, there will never be peace.... The head of the 
Italian dictatorship has never hidden his will to war. All 
Fascists talk of nothing but war.” 

On October Ist, 1922, four weeks before the March on 
Rome, Mussolini had declared in his Popolo d’Italia, after an 
attack on the League of Nations that: “ It is not to Italian 
interests to contribute to the maintenance of the British 
Empire, the interest of Italy is to collaborate in its destruc- 
tion.” Beneath the fluctuating sentiments of his speeches, 
which vary as they are intended to appeal to the conservative 
or the revolutionary, for home consumption or for export, 
certain fundamental ideas remain constant and find practical 
expression in policy. From the beginning he is obsessed with 
the idea of military aggrandisement. After the brief period 
‘when, to consolidate his position, he encouraged the French 
to enter the Ruhr and declared that the Allies should have 
entered Berlin before making peace, France was his pre- 
destined prey. In 1926 if not earlier begins the building of the 
vast fortifications and military roads on the French frontier. 
From that year children from the age of seven are incorpor- 
ated in the “ pre-military ” formations, taught in their school 
books that Corsica, Savoy, Nice, an empire unspecified, are 
theirs by right.* It is among the generation that he has thus 
trained that Mussolini finds the most powerful backing for his 
ventures. 

On May 26th, 1927, he made the following significant speech 
to the Chamber of Deputies—or rather the rump that re- 
mained after the 120 members of the Opposition had been 
deprived of their seats in the previous year: “ The precise 
and basic duty of Fascist Italy,” he said, “ is to prepare all 
her armed forces, of land, sea and air. We must, at a given 

* There was a very curious incident that year when Italian troops were suddenly 
mobilised on the French frontier, and a small detachment actually crossed it. The 
pretext given beforehand to the men concerned was that Riciotti Garibaldi was 
preparing an invasion with a legion of anti-Fascist exiles backed by the French army. 


The sudden arrest of Riciotti Garibaldi by the French authorities pricked the bubble. 
He was found to have received one million lire from the Ovra as an agent provocateur. 
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moment, be able to mobilise an army of five million men. We 
must strengthen our navy, and our air force, in which my faith 
is steadily increasing, must be so numerous and powerful that 
the noise of the engines shall drown all other noises and our 
wings darken the sun. Then, when—between 1935 and 1940— 
we shall have attained a supreme moment in European his- 
tory, we shall be able to make our voice heard and see our 
rights finally recognised.” 

The reference to 1935 meant the year in which inter- 
allied control of Germany was to have ended. And, while the 
Germany of Stresemann refused his overtures, -there are 
indications that Mussolini had been in touch with Hitler as 
early as 1923, and there is little doubt that he helped Hitler’s 
advent to power, which was greeted by peans of delight by 
the whole Fascist press. For a short period the question of 
Austria divided the two dictatorships ; it is the time of the 
abortive Four-Power Pact, of the Abyssinian War. Then, in 
1936, Musgolini sacrificed Austria and, by allowing Germany 
to reach the Brenner, embarked decisively on a course from 
which there would be no going back. The Axis extended, in 
defiance of metaphor, to pass through Japan, the instigation. 
of the Spanish Civil War, the seizure of Albania, were plainly 
preliminary moves in the furtherance of a vaster policy. 

In April 1938 Mussolini had signed his “ Gentleman’s 
Agreement ” with Mr. Chamberlain, by which all questions 
in the Mediterranean and Red Sea were defined as settled. At 
the end of November in the same year, two months after 
Munich, Fascist Italy renewed the old cry of Corsica! Nice! 
Savoy! In May 1939 the Axis became a military alliance by 
the Pact of Milan. The policy so long pursued was reaching 
fruition. To-day an Italy, more prosperous than she has been 
for years through nine months of “non-belligerence,” with all 
her war-stocks replenished, enters the arena in accordance 
with a programme long prepared and perfectly timed. 

An intelligent American observer, Mr. Frank Simonds, in 
his book Can Europe keep the peace ?, wrote in 1931 : 


Not liberty, not unity, not security, the objectives of all other 
peoples and the basic explanation of their national policies, is at 
stake in the Italian case, only power. The right to a place in the 
sun, the old and once familiar demand of Pan-Germanism, inspires 
Italian policy and Fascist purpose. The purpose of the men and 
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the party to-day dominant in the Peninsula is to exploit every 
political development on the Continent to the greater glory of 
Italy, and to the expansion of Italian prestige and power. 


And because in this spirit Italian youth has been trained 
for fourteen years with the approval of the world at large, 
Mussolini is able to lead them into inglorious adventure. 
But the true Italy, the Italy dedicated to freedom in her 
Risorgimento, whose Prime Minister at the beginning of the 
last war withdrew from the Triple Alliance, opposing the 
invasion of Serbia as “ an inexcusable aggression,” the Italy, 
whose leåders and thinkers to-day, in exile or reduced to 
silence, remain the guardians of the future, that Italy is on 


our side. . 
BarBaraA BarcLAY CARTER. 


OUR FRIENDSHIP WITH FRANCE. 


MID the dangers and horrors which surround us at the 
moment there is one bright spot on which we might 
look a little more closely than we generally do. Our 

friendship with France, which has been unbroken by war for 
over a hundred years, has become much closer and more 
cordial than ever before. Not only are we fighting against 
the same enemy and in the same cause, but we have agreed 
to pool our financial resources; a single French chief was 
appointed for the Allied forces from the first moment of war, 
and constant consultations take place both between the heads 
of the governments in the two countries and between officers 
and men on the field. There is a tone of much warmer friendli- 
ness than in the Great War, and one is led to hope that we 
might now rewrite the sentence which M. Charles Seignobos 
wrote in his History of the French People in 1933. He speaks 
there of the “ animosity against England which has remained 
deeply rooted among the French bourgeoisie.” It cannot be 
said to exist now, and it will be interesting to review the 
relations of the two peoples for the last few hundred years 
since they have been a compact England and France, facing 
one another across a narrow streak of water. The French are 
our nearest neighbours, separated by a channel which is a 
recent thing in geologic time. Both countries were eighteen 
hundred years ago governed from Rome, though Rome had 
done her work more thoroughly and for a longer time across 
the Channel than with us. There are many and deep dif- 
ferences between the histories and the temperament of the 
two nations but no ground, as we shall see, for “ a deeply 
rooted animosity.” 

For those who are hoping for a “ Federal Union” in the 
world on the lines of Mr. Clarence Streit’s recent book there 
is another point worth mentioning before we pass to the his- 
torical survey of the question. Where should we find the 
nucleus of “ Union Now ” in the world except in the union of 
England and France ? Weare free democracies and the smaller 
democracies in Europe which are in spirit with us, though 
more concerned just now to safeguard themselves from the 
dictatorial aggressors who are devastating Europe, if they cast 
in their lot for freedom, would be at the side of a united Eng- 
land and France. The United States holds herself back just 
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now more firmly than ever from the tumult of Europe; but 
for “ Union Now” it would be necessary that the United States 
should co-operate with a united England and France. The 
two Western democracies hold the key position in any sort 
of Federation of the whole world on democratic lines. To one 
of the two dictatorial aggressors we are “the capitalist 
empires of the West ” ; to the other—our immediate enemy— 
we are “ decadent ” and fated to be destroyed. For ourselves 
it is our hope that we shall form the nucleus of a new and 
better Europe, eager to stretch out a hand of friendship to 
other democracies great and small across the seas. 

Before entering on that happy meeting-ground of a new 
humanity it will be interesting to recall the past connections 
of France and Great Britain and consider how it is that we 
have been brought into our present close relationship after 
many years of conflict in the last millennium and after the 
prejudice to which M. Seignobos refers in such strong terms. 
Kant once told us that “ Geography lies at the reot of his- 
tory,” and geography marks Great Britain and France as 
neighbours and the furthest limit of the Roman Empire to 
«the north-west. We know that tribesmen passed frequently 
across the Channel, and it was in pursuit of some of them that 
Czsar made his two raids on Britain and brought us into world- 
history. After the Romans came Angles, Saxons and Danes, 
but it was not before the Norman Conquest that England took 
her place in the Continental and catholic system which with 
various breaks and changes has persisted to the present day. 
She is of Europe though not în it, and thereis a curious parallel 
on the other side of the globe where the Japanese islands stand 
in much the same relation to the mainland of China. 

England was settling down into a nation before France and 
we like to think of Alfred as the most typical, as well as the 
best, of our kings, although he was compelled to allow the 
Danes so great a slice of the country. It should be remembered 
as a useful connecting link between the history of the two 
countries that Hugh Capet, the founder of the royal house 
which lasted in France until the Revolution, was crowned 
towards the énd of the century in which Alfred died. That is 
now a millennium ago, and in that time there have been three 
long passages of arms between France and .Great Britain 
which have been distorted into the idea that we were—until 
the nineteenth century—hereditary foes. The three passages 
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rather characterise the times in which they occurred than any 
standing difference between England and France. They have 
been used by the teachers and writers of popular history to 
create a false impression of permanent hostility between the 
two countries while the links and features common to both 
are largely ignored. Every boy is taught to glory in Crécy and 
Poitiers, while the friendship between Elizabeth and Henri 
IV or the constant intercourse and influences of the eighteenth 
century, when we were often at war, are mostly passed over in 
silence. We will take the common features later. A few words 
shall describe the nature of the earlier conflicts which pre- 
ceded what we believe will be a close and permanent peace. 

The first series of passages of arms was feudal, the second 
mainly colonial, the third revolutionary. Beside this one must 
add that in the early eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
England was faced in France, as she now is in Germany, with 
a formidable attempt to establish a hegemony in Europe and 
the world, which she has always opposed. The first of the 
fighting times dates from the conquest by Norman William. 
He and his successors retained possessions in France which 
constantly led to war. But one must remember that during. 
the Hundred Years’ War feudal factions were fighting against 
one another in France itself. Joan of Arc was handed over by 
the Burgundians to the English. Fighting was an habitual 
gentleman’s occupation in the Middle Ages. The fighting did 
not take on a national character until after Joan had aroused 
the spirit of a united France which faced a united England in 
the sixteenth century after the Wars of the Roses. 

The second long passage of arms comes in the eighteenth 
century. There was, of course, William III’s successful use of 
English resources to restrain the aggrandisement of Louis 
XIV, but the fighting in that century was essentially colonial. 
Western nations had discovered the wealth and weakness of 
distant lands across the oceans and, being by that time fortified 
by science and better organisation, set out to conquer and 
establish themselves all over the world. It was a scramble for 
the East and the New World, as the end of the nineteenth 
century saw a scramble for Africa. It did not imply any 
lasting or hereditary hostility between the scramblers, either 
England and France, or England and the Dutch, who were 
the leading fighters at that time and have been the best of 
friends for over a hundred years. The idea indeed of an 
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hereditary foe is an absurd and anti-human one. It passes 
away with the new light and humanity of the nineteenth 
century. 

The third and last long passage of arms with France was 
complicated like the second by two issues. There was first the 
Revolution with its hideous excesses and expansionist fervour. 
Then came Napoleon, child of the Revolution and would-be 
conqueror of the world. Most Englishmen were heartily in 
favour of fighting both, though a strong minority agreed with 
Fox and Wordsworth in defending the Revolution. Looking 
back, we find ourselves now in sympathy with Wordsworth 
and the friends of the Revolution in its early days, equally in 
sympathy when the whole nation threw itself into the conflict 
against Napoleon. That was our historic rôle as it is to-day— 
to oppose the domination of any one European Power, while 
ourselves keeping the guardianship of the seas. The first 
object we obtained in defeating Philip of Spain, Louis XIV, 
Napoleon, the Germans in 1914, and are standing toit against 
Nazi Germany to-day. The second object we have sometimes 
pressed with a high hand but it has been for the general welfare 
‘of mankind. 

There has been therefore no hereditary or continuous hos- 
tility between ourselves and our nearest neighbours, and we 
may trace a growing sympathy from the eighteenth century 
onwards.’ It was at that time that Voltaire proclaimed the 
greatness of Newton to the French and our men of letters, 
Hume, Adam Smith, Horace Walpole and a host of others were 
habitual and honoured visitors to France. They all knew 
French and some of them wrote and spoke it almost as well - 
as their mother-tongue. Adam Smith for instance spent over’ 
two years in France from 1764-6 and lived in the society of 
Turgot, Quesnay and the best minds of Paris. It was a time 
of new enlightenment which took unhappily a violent form in 
France, but spread throughout the West, touching Germany in 
Lessing, Herder and Goethe and leading ultimately to a 
century of hope and widespread democracy of which France 
and England were the unquestioned chiefs. We never fought 
again after Waterloo, and an Entente Cordtale was part of the 
policy of Louis Philippe long before the danger from Germany 
brought us closely together at the end of the century. 

Geography and history together have made Europe, west 
of Russia, a cultural unit, and in Europe the leading ideas have 
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come mainly from England and France. Spain, Germany and 
Italy have also played a distinguished rôle, but the two 
Western democracies have been the spear-point guiding the 
civilised world for centuries as they stand now, when one of 
the gravest perils to freedom and progress is upon us. 

It matters less to note the differences than the common 
points and common destiny of the two nations. We came 
together in the movement for a fuller life at the end of the 
eighteenth century. The intercourse between leading thinkers 
of both countries was then more complete than it has ever 
been at any other time in our history. The break ‘caused by 
the Revolution and the Napoleonic adventures of 1793-1815 
should be regarded rather as a deplorable accident than as an 
example of deep-rooted and irremediable difference between 
the two peoples. The difference which caused the breach at 
that time was the steady traditional progress characteristic 
of England opposed to the more violent, brilliant and erratic 
achievements of the French. We had never dropped our 
Parliament since 1295; the French States-General did not 
meet between 1614 and 1789. There had been in earlier cen- 
turies consultative bodies similar to our parliaments. Eng- 
land alone had built up her political life round her parliament, 
and at the Revolution of 1688 had made the Crown constitu- 
tionally dependent on it. England alone had preserved her 
Great Charter and woven it as the main strand of her life of 
freedom arid justice. All this was in the very texture of her 
being, though there were abuses enough still to be remedied 
and vistas opened to the masses of the people. The French 
had progressed by more sensational steps. They had had a 
king who proclaimed without contradiction that L’ Etat eest 
moi, and neither he nor his successors till 1789 admitted the 
‘authority of a parliament to control or criticise their actions. 
Thus when the burst of popular freedom and enlightenment 
came at the end of the eighteenth century it was violent in 
France but gradual in England. Pitt himself was a reformer. 
He had desired the extension of the franchise before the 
French Revolution and voted for the abolition of the slave 
trade. 

The French, when they began, were much quicker and more 
thorough-going than the staid and traditional ‘Englishman. 
Their Convention for instance abolished slavery everywhere 
in French possessions in 1794. Greater quickness and brilliance 
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on one side of the Channel; more tenacity and continuity 
on the other: these would be the main terms of the equation 
which was happily brought together and solved, as we hope 
for all time, in the nineteenth century and especially by the 
happenings of to-day. 

The friendship should be an ideal one, and it has before it 
one of the greatest tasks ever set before mankind in history. 
It is a gain, and not a disadvantage, that the companions are 
rather complementary than identical. The dash of the Latin 
strain, which is more prominent in the French, is an added 
quality to-the tenacity and dourness of the Scots and Eng- 
lish. They have been at one in the best periods of their 
common history. It was so with Queen Elizabeth and Henry 
of Navarre and again in the friendship of Cromwell and 
Mazarin. It will be so now again in a greater cause—no less 
than that of acting as the nucleus of combination of free 
peoples faced by a tyranny of godless and oppressive force. 
It is perhaps the greatest crisis in modern history, and it must 
be a crusade not of conquest but of salvation. Should the 
Allied forces prevail, it will be their task not to punish or to 
slestroy—except such evil things as ignorance and cruelty 
enforced by a Gestapo—but to build up a better order, em- 
bracing all and raising all to a higher level of friendly co-opera- 
tion and growing humanity. The earth is ours to make it a 
home of happy men, extending knowledge and beautifying 
art. We all have at the bottom of our hearts the conviction 
that it is man’s destiny to do these things. It was proclaimed 
with fervour by the leading thinkers of France and England 
before the end of the last century. The faith holds good, 
although so many obstacles have since arisen to make the 
quest more toilsome. Let France and England, where the 
hopes were keenest, be the foremost to hold to them. In 
saving ourselves we save humanity. 

F. S. Marvin. 





O-DAY the workers of Britain are answering nobly the 
call to provide munitions for the troops on the field. 
On May 25th the representatives of over 5,000,000 trade 
unionists, at a conference which was held in London, pledged 
themselves to give their whole-hearted support to any action 
which might be taken to protect our people from the death- 
dealing instruments of destruction with which they are now 
seriously threatened. Labour leaders occupy key positions in 
the Government, and it is their voices that sound rhost loudly 
and resonantly in summoning both workers and employers to 
a great and combined effort. “ To all workers I say,” says Mr. 
Ernest Bevin, “ ‘every extra effort you make, every extra’ 
aeroplane you. build, every extra bomb or box of tinplate you 
turn out, every additional ton of coal you produce, every 
time you turn round a ship a day quicker, you are helping to 
bring your own sons back from the front. Never mind any- 
thing else now....’ To the employers I say: ‘ You may in 
the past have been tempted to haggle about your 15 per cent. 
or your capital position. Remember, if Hitler wins, there will 
be no capital position. My appeal is: Don’t worry about 
anything now but winning the war.... We can sit down and 
talk about things afterwards.’ ” l 
It was not always thus. To anyone who remembers the last 
war, for example, it must be evident that there was then no 
appearance of the same unanimity in the ranks of Labour. 
Labour leaders joined the Government. Trade union secre- 
taries resigned themselves to the surrender for the duration 
of their customary usages and regulations. But there was 
always a dissenting and sometimes a protesting Left which 
was intellectually formidable, and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
who was one of its spearheads, occupied throughout the war’s 
darkest and most dubious days the office of Labour Party 
Treasurer. Trade unions were suspicious of what was called 
the “leaving certificate.” Out of much controversy and 
actual contention there arose the “ Workers’ Control ” move- 
ment, with its energetic “ shop stewards,” who were in some 
_ sort substitutes or rivals of the old-fashioned trade union 
officials. Why is it that the situation is so markedly different 
to-day? f 
For one thing, it soon became apparent that the habit of 
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mutual consultation between employees and employed con- 
stitutes an integral part of the present-day machinery of 
industry. In three of the key employments—engineering, 
coal and shipbuilding—thorny problems affecting their work 
in war time were almost at once discussed in mutual con- 
ferences between the relevant combinations of masters and 
men. In regard to Government-controlled work there was, 
at the outset, a sense of disappointment. For example, the 
body known as the “Council of Ten,” then organising the 
production of munitions for the Ministry of Supply, was an 
object of dissatisfaction to the T.U.C. and a demand was 
made for adequate Labour representation upon it. The 
eventual result was the appointment of a National Advisory 
Council of employers and trade union leaders, -with wide 
terms of reference, to advise the Government on matters 
affecting labour during the war. This was not to be an execu- 
tive body, but had merely consultative powers ; yet as the 
scope of its activities embraced all conditions which had a 
direct bearing on the industrial output for war, it was bound 
to have a considerable influence on the Government depart- 
ments. Besides, employers and employed had an equal num- 
ber of representatives on this new Council, which thus em- 
bodied a fifty-fifty aspiration deeply cherished by those 
people who advocated employee representation on the 
governing bodies of every kind of industry. 

Still, it must be admitted that until the dawn of May roth, 
when Germany invaded Holland and Belgium, the attitude of 
Labour was somewhat negative to the Government which was 
prosecuting the war. The trade union chiefs had not taken 
kindly to conscription, though latterly, under the influence of 


the persuasive eloquence of Léon Blum, they somewhat a 


. modified their objection. Yet they still retained that lack of]? 


full confidence in Mr. Chamberlain and his direction of the} .-~ 


war which had persisted with undiminished force from the dis-] ` 
concerting days of Munich. So, on May 8th, after a two days’ 
debate in the House of Commons on the Norwegian débâcle, 
the Labour Party challenged the Government by dividing 
the House on the motion for the adjournment. Most of the 
authorities on House of Commons practice and procedure 
believed at the time that the Labour Party was making a 
mistake in thus pushing the matter to the supreme arbitra- 
ment of the vote; but the result, in a full House, was to give 
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the Government, on a major issue of confidence, the wholly 
unsatisfactory majority of 80. No less than forty Govern- 
ment back benchers openly voted, despite the blandishments 
of the Party whip, with the Labour Party and the Liberals. 

This was the turning-point in the relations of Labour to the 
war. The Labour leaders concluded from the debate that the 
House of Commons wanted a Coalition Government of which 
they had to form a necessary part, and that it was their 
manifest duty to state the conditions on which they were 
prepared to participate. So on the morning of the fateful 
day of May roth, the National Executive issued a statement 
declaring its unanimous decision “ to take its share of respon- 
sibility as a full partner in a new Government under a new: 
Prime Minister which would command the confidence of the 
nation.” Mr. Attlee and Mr. Arthur Greenwood immediately 
conveyed this decision to the Prime Minister, and Mr. 
Chamberlain, bowing to the inevitable, resigned on the same 
evening. Mr. Churchill then became Prime Minister and pro- 
ceeded to form a new Government in which Mr. Attlee and 
Mr. Greenwood had two posts in the War Cabinet of five, and 
Mr. Herbert Morrison and Mr. Ernest Bevin had key positions” 
as Ministers of Supply and Labour respectively. 

The leaders’ actions and decisions, before being com- 
pletely implemented, had to be submitted to the scrutiny of 
the rank and file. It so happened that on May 13th the 
Annual Conference of the Labour Party was due to be held at 
Bournemouth. It was expected to be rather a stormy meeting. 
Many resolutions had been sent up from constituency Labour 
„Parties protesting against what was termed the “ party truce,” 
and there was evidence that Communist propaganda had been 
especially active in commending the idea that the most 
practical thing to do was to “ stop the war.” How or on what 
‘conditions that stoppage could be operated was a notion on 
which the stalwarts of these constituency Labour Parties 
- had the very vaguest of ideas, but owing to the way in which 
Labour assemblies manage their business, such ideas were 
sure to be fully and almost boringly reiterated at the sittings 
of the main Conference. In the opinion of the Labour leaders, 
however, the progress of events, from May 8th to the 11th, 
had altered everything, and it was confidently prophesied in 
the Press that the delegates at Bournemouth would not con- 
tinue their palaver for more than a single day. 


(S 
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The Press proposes but the Conference disposes. It was at 
once clear, when the delegates got together at Bournemouth, 
that the “ stop the war” party were not inclined to deprive 
themselves of the opportunity to say their say. It has often 
been pointed out that the Labour Party is composed of two 
elements which are often in actual clash or conflict. The first 
is the trade union element, the great, democratic associations 
of workers, limited sometimes in their outlook, but practical, 
energetic and administratively competent, always on the 
outlook for the good negotiating point and for the practical 
path in legislature or policy, representing the British working 
man both in his strength and in his weakness. The second is 
the local Labour or constituency Labour Parties elements, 
composed to some extent of the same people as the first in the 
big industrial towns, but tending to consist in constituencies 
where there is no hope under present conditions of a Labour 
victory, or where, because of certain circumstances Com- 
munist elements have gained a foothold, of young, men and 
women, often of the middle classes, who have nursed themselves 
on Marxian literature, and who find themselves, like Mr. H. G. 
Wells’ army of revolting youth, something like round pegs in 
the square holes of our modern system of society. It is the 
latter elements, together with one or two trade unions with a 
certain middle-class flavour, that have been specially active 
in the “ stop the war ” movement, and it was they who were 


_the proximate cause of the prolongation of the sittings at 


Bournemouth. 

The result was the utter discomposure of the “ stop the 
war” movement. Of course it had never been doubted that 
the extremists and the hotheads would be routed. As on many 
past occasions the so-called “ block vote” of the great trade 


` unions was there to vindicate the soundness and sanity of the 


Labour Party. But what was remarkable at this Conference 
was the intellectual bankruptcy of those “ agin ” the Govern- 
ment. Systematically and effectively the leaders of the move- 
ment argued with the dissentients, and though one or two 
young women quoted from docunients, suspiciously bound 
in red, in order to establish their case, it was obvious that they 
never got the ear of the assembly. Mr. D. N. Pritt, who had 
given the malcontents the benefits of his forensic skill, was 
even refused a hearing and was condemned to sit in the 


gallery, red and pale by turns, while Mr. Noel Baker subjected 
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his little book on Finland to such a searching analysis that it 
was left at the end with not a single shred of plausibility. The 
climax of the whole Conference was a masterly and eloquent 
speech by Léon Blum, which carried the meeting by storm, 
and securely vindicated the policy of the French Socialists, 
which had been impugned in Labour constituency gatherings 
both before and during the Conference. No wonder that the 
resulting resolution, pledging full Labour support to the new 
Government “in its effort to secure a swift victory and a 
just peace” was carried by 2,413,000 votes to 170,000. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is that the Labour 
leaders are now in the Government of the country, occupying 
key positions, and in the significant words of Mr. Herbert 
Morrison they are informing the people of Great Britain 
“that if we let private interest weigh with us, if we let per- 
sonal feelings sway us, if we allow ourselves to be governed by 
any motive whatever except the sole and single one of deter- 
mination 0 win the war we are helping Hitler and his Nazis.” 
The effect of their masterly action is that the official Labour 
Party now stands higher in public opinion than it has done 
since before the advent of the first Labour Government. Ate 
the same time there are significant signs, especially since the 
disasters in Flanders, that the country is cherishing a certain 
sense of resentment against the politicians of past Govern- 
ments who are deemed to be responsible for the lack of pre- 
paredness in which the armed forces find themselves whilst 
facing a dangerous foe. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, for example, 
has been especially criticised of late in this connection. But 
it is just at this point that the Labour statesmen of the present 
are finding benefit from the separation, following on the 
catastrophe which all but overwhelmed them on‘the forma- 
tion of the National Government in 1931. They were left for 
a time stricken and leaderless, and deprived of the support of 
a sonorous voice which, in the past, had undoubtedly im- 
pressed the imagination of ordinary folk. All this has 
disappeared and the country has just submitted to the 
sweeping provisions of the Emergency Powers (Defence) Bill, 
which, in every line of it, shows Labour influence and prompt- 
ing, without a.single murmur. 

Undoubtedly the Labour leaders have a magnificent oppor- 
tunity. If Mr. Churchill is responsible for the military side of 
British action in the near future, they are now responsible for 
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all the industrial and labour policies. and programmes which 
alone can secure a definitive victory to the forces of the Crown. 
Professor Laski earned immense applause, and a place at the 
top of the poll for representatives of the constituency Labour 
Parties in the voting for the National Executive, by a speech, 
finely phrased and splendidly delivered, in which he adum- 
brated great constructive schemes of Socialist legislation and 
administrative action at the end of the war. So far as he laid 
stress on health and education, the effect was excellent: but 
there was evidence that when he spoke as if a new earth, if 
not a new‘heaven, could be the immediate result of belligerent 
actions, he was going beyond the more practical sagacity of 
the trained trade union administrators. Mr. Rhys Davies, 
indeed, gave voice to this feeling when he spoke of the condi- 
tions of red ruin, chaos and pestilence in which without doubt 
the men of good will in Great Britain would have to set about 
laying the foundations of a new and better Europe. Indeed, 
Transport House and its industrial chiefs have in many ways 
been amply vindicated as showing a practical insight into 
the condition of affairs. The National Advisory Council, on 
which the workers have a fifty-fifty representation, has now 
a Labour executive member to make a final decision as the 
responsible member of the Government on the result of their 
consultative advice. But the fact that he is bound to take the 
advice of a body on which the workers are so strongly repre- 
sented, before coming to a final decision, shows how far off 
such a controlling authority is from the conception of a 
bureaucratic or totalitarian organisation of industry, which 
by bringing industry right into politics might make the latter 
a revolutionary clash of irreconcilable interests. According to 
their own most recent statement, the leaders of the Labour 
Party claim that their latest political action has resulted in 
the following immediate gains: (1) the mortal weakness of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s Premiership has been effectively exposed 
and removed ; (2) the country now has a Government which 
inspires confidence in its determination to prosecute the war 
with all our resources ; (3) the new Prime Minister has adopted 
Labour proposals for a smaller War Cabinet containing 
Ministers with no departmental duties; (4) the Admiralty, - 
Ministry of Supply, Ministry of Labour, Mines Department 
and Economic Warfare are in the hands of Labour Ministers. 


J. H. Hartey, 


AMERICA, BRITAIN AND CHINA. 


N America community life is much more closely knit than 

in England, and Americans, however widely scattered they 

may be, if they have common interests instinctively strive 
to hold together as a group. They have developed a pleasant 
habit of writing letters on subjects in which they are deeply 
interested not to a single person but to a whole circle of 
friends, each of whom receives a roneo copy. The group is 
thus held together and a joint opinion moulded which may 
exercise a powerful influence for good or ill. It is not really 
paradoxical that this social instinct and genius for group 
action is compatible with an isolationism in international 
politics almost morbid in its intensity. The writer has recently 
been privileged to read a series of such roneo’d letters written by 
Americans keenly interested in China, deeply concerned with 
the outcome of the present conflict with Japan and intensely 
suspicious of British policy in general and of the present 
Tientsin negotiations in particular. It is interesting, however, 
to observe the growing belief in these letters that at any 
time during the last two and a half years the United States, 
could have stopped the war in China; that she could have 
stopped it almost by the lifting of a finger and almost at no 
risk to any important American interest. If this process con- 
tinues Americans may come to realise that, not merely in the 
last two and a half years but at any time since September 
1931, America might by appropriate action have maintained 
the system of the Nine-Power Treaty which she herself with 
Britain’s help constructed at the Washington Conference in 
1921. As one who warmly admires America and has many 
American friends, the writer would be glad to see Americans 
drop the pretence that they were eager to act in 1931, but 
that when, as they allege, Mr. Stimson failed to secure-the 
support and approval of Sir John Simon they reluctantly 
abandoned the idea. America so easily discouraged, standing 
so modestly aside, is not a very convincing picture. When the 
full implications of isolationism are as clear to Americans as 
the horrors of aggression they may cease plucking the mote 
from the Englishman’s eye. It is perhaps a hopeful sign that 
the roneo letters above referred to in August denounce “ the 
stupid and ignoble British policy ” and the “ timidly equivocal 
British attitude,” but in January turn to criticism of America 
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because she has it “in her power to end this iniquitous and 
blundering attempt at conquest of a neighbouring country ” 
and because she may “ let slip a unique opportunity.” 

It is interesting to compare the national characteristics, 
temperament and policies of Germany, the United States 
and Britain, and show how in each case they are the 
natural product of circumstances and environment. Just as 
geographical situation and unhappy political history gave 
birth to German aggression, so isolationism is natural to a 
people who inhabit a vast continent endowed with inex- 
haustible riches and protected by an ocean on either hand. 
It is Britain’s good fortune that she does not have to choose 
between aggression ,and isolationism, for either would be 
equally fatal to her prosperity. An American historian, James 
Truslow Adams, has described the qualities that enabled a 
people who three and a half centuries ago possessed only 
“ half an island ” and were fewer in number than the present- 
day inhabitants of New York, to become the rulers over a 
quarter of the land area of the globe and a quarter of the 
human race. Britain has been compelled by the astonishing 
position that she has won to adopt a certain attitude in world 
affairs. In every remote corner of the globe were British 
possessions, British investments and communities of British 
traders and adventurers ; in every country British trade pre- 
dominated though the trade with each was an insignificant 
fraction of her total trade. Trouble anywhere was a matter of 
vital concern for Britain, but America could thank God it was 
no concern of hers. America shared to the full the British 
ideal of a world order ruled by law, but American interests 
were such that the road to that ideal seemed to be to stand 
aloof and insist on the strict letter of America’s legal rights. 
Britain, on the other hand, must jump in, must actively 
compose the quarrel, find some acceptable compromise, main- 
tain peace and respect for treaties, if necessary making some 
local sacrifice, giving up some lesser British interest in order 
to maintain the general framework essential to her existence 
as a Great Power. A certain standard of conduct in world 
affairs thus came to be expected of Britain, a decent regard for 
the rights and interests of others, a magnanimous attitude, an 
unwillingness to use her immense power, a sense of the 
responsibilities that go with power, and readiness to yield in 
order to bring about a settlement. Thus Lord Salisbury, the 
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greatest of Britain’s Foreign Ministers, became known (and 
by the foolish criticised) for his graceful concessions. Our 
record in international affairs is one of which we may be justly 
proud, but let us disarm criticism by admitting that we owed 
it to wisdom rather than to a monopoly of virtue ; for in the 
words of Eyre Crowe, the greatest of Britain’s Foreign Office 
officials, the general character of England’s foreign policy is 
determined by the immutable conditions of her geographical 
situation. The national policy of an insular and naval state, 
if it is to avoid inspiring universal jealousy and fear, must be 
so directed as to harmonise with the general desires and ideals 
common to all mankind. 
The British and American peoples have the same moral 
and political ideals, the same passion for political and intel- 
lectual liberty, and love of order, justice and fair play. 
Anglo-American co-operation in world affairs would bring 
about the millennium overnight, but it is a mournful fact that 
it is those, who most ardently desire Anglo-American co- 
operation who by their eager solicitation are chiefly respon- 
sible for driving America still deeper into isolation. No 
country takes positive action unless its own important in- 
terests are immediately involved; in no situation are 
American interests, whatever the long view may be, so patently 
involved as British interests and this eagerness accordingly 
wears in American eyes the appearance of, or is capable of 
being represented as, an attempt to use America as a pawn in 
British policy. It strengthens the unjust and irrational sus- 
picions that are entertained by many Americans of British 
policy—suspicions that convince the eager idealists in this 
country (thus completing the vicious circle) that if Britain and 
America do not unite in a single policy it must be because 
there is something wrong with British policy. Never was there 
an idea at once so perverse and so harmful. If Britain were to 
abandon her traditional rôle in world affairs and like America 
stand aloof, insisting only on the strict letter of her legal 
rights, that would be a long step in the wrong direction. The 
ideal world order of which we dream can only come within 
sight when the American attitude more closely approximates 
to ours. America has taken over many British policies, denied 
their British origin and made them American. When Ameri- 
ca’s interests become as diverse and as widespread as ours 
are now, the Pax Britannica may follow the same road as the 
VoL. CLVIII. 4 
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Monroe Doctrine and the Open Door. If the happy day ever 
arrives when the Pax Britannica ceases to be British and 
becomes American, Great Britain will gladly stand godmother 
at the rechristening. Some observers think that in the recent 
developments of her Far Eastern policy America may- be 
taking the first uncertain steps in that direction. It may be 
so, but on the other hand it may be mere wishful thinking. 
In the Far East Britain loyally backed America over non- 
recognition but, to her credit, she never rested content with 
so negative and unhelpful a doctrine. From 1933-7, from the 
end of hostilities in Manchuria to the beginning of hostilities 
in North China, Britain laboured to restore the only basis for 
political stability in the Far East—namely harmonious rela- 
tions between China and Japan, and the return of Japan to 
international collaboration under the Nine Power Treaty. It 
was an honest and courageous policy, the success of which 
would have gained far more for the world at large than for 
Britain herself. Chinese pride and Japanese determination 
may perhaps have doomed it from the start, but the 
attempt was worth making and it is greatly to the discredit of 
the Utopian idealists in this country that they greeted it with 
suspicion and distrust. It is difficult to see what reasonable 
objection can be raised to any attempt we may make to 
relieve tension between the Japanese and ourselves, especially 
in Tientsin, so long as it is confined to a solution of legal 
problems and neither sacrifices a principle nor embarrasses 
the Chungking Government ; but these lofty-minded persons 
appear to find something intrinsically discreditable in being 
courteous and conciliatory, in trying to oil the wheels of inter- 
course both for ourselves and others, and cultivating friendly 
relations with Japan and promoting friendly relations 
between Japan and China. It is fantastic that when the 
Prime Minister or the Secretary of State says in public that 
they desire to improve our relations with Japan they should 
have to defend themselves against attacks as if they had done 
something disgraceful. These are Lord Halifax’s own words : 


We conceive it to be our duty to try to improve our relations 
with Japan, provided no sacrifice of principle is involved, and 
provided we are not called upon to change our policy towards 
China or to evade the obligations of the Treaties to which we are a 
signatory. I think that if you examine the history of the events 
in the Far East since the outbreak of hostilities in 1937, you will 
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find that we have borne the brunt of very strong pressure on our 
interests without any sacrifice of fundamental principle. We have 
continued to maintain our Treaty position and have refused to 
recognise overtly or by implication any Government in China other 
than the National Government. We have, moreover, protested 
against every infringement of the rights which we enjoy by 
Treaty and by International Law. No other nation has done more 
than that, though others have suffered less. 


In the spring of 1937 when the sands were already running 
out the Japanese Ambassador in London opened conversa- 
tions with a view to restoring friendly co-operation Ìn the Far 
East. It was a forlorn hope, for he did not speak for the 
dominant party in Japan; but he was given a courteous 
hearing and the conversations were kept alive until termi- 
nated by the hostilities that broke out near Peking in July. 
In the Annual Survey for 1937 published by Chatham House 
the suggestion is made, without a shred of evidence or shadow 
of justification, that the British Government were con- 
templating a Hoare-Laval plan, by which they would sell 
North China to Japan in return for recognition of British 
interests in the South. When an authoritative work like the 
Annual Survey can make such an irresponsible suggestion it 
is perhaps not altogether surprising that journalists should 
write stuff that inspires a vague uneasiness about the Tientsin 
negotiations. All such fears and suspicions are entirely 
without foundation. 

British interests in Chinese railways, in the salt, the cus- 
toms, the loan services, the settlements and concessions, are 
so interwoven with Chinese interests that her position has 
become almost part of the body politic of China itself. The 
situation is almost as difficult to liquidate as it would be to 
unscramble an egg. With the growing tension in Europe, the 
war and increasing hostility of Japan, Britain is now in a 
position where she cannot stay with safety, and which she 
cannot leave with honour. Nevertheless, she has refused to 
abandon the principles for which she is fighting in the West in 
order to procure relief in the East. When the Sino-Japanese 
hostilities broke out the Brussels Conference was held for the 
sole purpose of discovering whether America was prepared to 
make any contribution towards the system of collective 
security, for a contribution from her might have turned a 
phrase into a fact, an illusion into a reality; but American 
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public opinion, when tested by President Roosevelt, was 
solidly against any contribution whatever, and the League 
members then bound themselves individually, but not col- 
lectively, to render China such assistance as was in their 
power. Britain has kept that engagement and, as British 
interests in the Far East have cause to remember, Britain 
is now in consequence regarded in Japan as Public Enemy 
No. 1, the reason openly given for this being that Britain has 
helped and encouraged Chiang Kai-Shek to resist Japan. 
Britain has, in fact, pursued her traditional course. She has 
done her best to conciliate Japanese opinion, to find an accept- 
able compromise, to remain on friendly terms, but she has 
refused to seek safety by the sacrifice of principle. 

Not many people understand what a concession or settle- 
ment in China really is. The Tientsin Concession, like the 
International Settlement in Shanghai and other similar areas, 
was originally set aside by the Chinese authorities, because 
they recognised the reasonable nature of the foreign mer- 
chants’ request to be allowed to provide themselves with 
amenities such as lighting, water and sanitation, none of 
which the Chinese themselves desired till a much later period. 
It also relieved the Chinese of much trouble and responsibility 
if the foreign community lived apart and looked after its own 
affairs. But on neither side was there any intention to remove 
Chinese nationals residing in the concession from the jurisdic- 
tion of their own authorities. During the period when the 
Chinese were politically weak and ill-acquainted with inter- 
national usage, many practices grew up for which no warrant 
could be found in the treaties or agreements. The removal 
from the concession of a Chinese charged with an offence at 
one time resembled the extradition of a criminal from one 
country to another. But as the Chinese grew politically 
stronger and more determined to assert their rights as the 
Sovereign Power, these encroachments rapidly dwindled 
away. In Shanghai, for example, any Chinese was handed over 
to thé authorities outside the International Settlement auto- 
matically and without question on the demand of any Chinese 
modern court. This movement was making rapid progress 
when the Japanese invasion supervened. In the autumn of 
1937 the municipal authorities of the British and French 
Concessions in,Tientsin were faced with the situation that 
the Chinese authorities had disappeared and their place been 
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taken by an invading Japanese army. Chinese patriots were 
not. slow to perceive the opportunity that the safe shelter of 
the foreign concessions would give them to hatch plots against 
the enemies of their country. An army of occupation, how- 
ever, determined to secure its own safety, was a much more 
formidable proposition for the municipal authorities than 
even a Chinese Nationalist Government determined to recover 
its sovereign rights. Whereas before it had been realised that 
the continued existence of the Concessions depended on due 
regard being paid to the sovereign rights of China, now it was 
clear that the foreign Administrations could only’ maintain 
their authority if they prevented the concession area from 
being used for purposes that might endanger the security of 
the Japanese army. In the case of the International Settle- 
ment at Shanghai, the Municipal Council, refusing to allow 
their position to be endangered by legal niceties, announced 
that any Chinese found plotting in the Settlement would be 
handed over to the Japanese military authorities. By this 
wise and prompt action much serious trouble was avoided. 
In the British Concession at Tientsin, unfortunately, the 
situation was allowed to deteriorate, and prolonged negotia- 
tions are now necessary. It would be unfortunate if in these 
difficult negotiations Britain, instead of receiving sympathy 
and support, should continue to meet with the suspicion 
and distrust of which some examples have been given 
above. 

In addition to gunmen and plotters the British Concession 
at Tientsin contains something even more embarrassing— 
namely, the stocks of silver in the vaults of the Chinese banks. 
Who is the owner of this silver is a problem more involved 
even than most Chinese problems. When silver was national- 
ised, and a managed currency adopted in 1935, the Provincial 
Governments, while agreeing that the ownership of the silver 
should be nominally transferred to the Central Authority (thus 
“maintaining the appearance of a completely unified China), 
refused to part with the actual custody of it. The Hopei 
Provincial Government in particular refused to allow the 
Tientsin silver to be shipped to Shanghai, but it is doubtful 
to what extent this refusal should be attributed to the 
separatist tendencies arising from the traditional cleavage 
between North and South, or to the compulsion of the 
Japanese army. Although the silver thus remained in Tientsin, 
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the notes of the Northern Banks became, under the man- 
aged currency scheme, legal tender equally with the notes 
issued in Shanghai. Up to the time that the Japanese set up 
their puppet bank in Shanghai in May 1939 (the Hua Hsing 
Bank) the notes of the Northern issues were accepted in 
common with other Chinese national currency notes in 
Shanghai for exchange into foreign currency. The fact that 
the Chinese Government provided out of their own reserves 
foreign exchange for the notes issued in return for the silver 
surrendered in the North is the strongest argument in favour 
of the Chinese Government’s contention that the silver is 
their property ; but if the Chinese Government were unable to 
obtain physical possession of the silver before the Japanese 
invasion their claim to be sole arbiter of its disposal after the 
invasion is hardly likely to go unchallenged. The Hopei 
Government, who might have disputed this claim, have 
disappeared ; and in their place are only the puppet Govern- 
ment and the army of occupation. Even the Japanese have 
not gone so far as to claim that the silver is theirs by right of 
conquest. They do claim, however, that it should not be 
handed over to the Chinese National Government, which 
never had physical possession of it, or be used as backing for 
that Government’s currency ; but that it should be used as 
backing for the currency which the Japanese, through their 
puppets, are trying to introduce into the occupied territories 
with the express object of destroying the Chinese National 
Currency and driving out all economic enterprise but their 
own. 

Between the two disputants, the British Government are 
placed in an intolerable position. The Chinese Government 
have lost all power and authority in North China and are 
unable to fulfil their Treaty obligations towards British 
nationals or the Administration of the British Concession, 
Nevertheless, the British authorities have maintained the 
integrity of the Concession, thereby contributing to the 
interests of the Chinese as much as to their own. In the 
stand taken by those authorities, the British community have 
suffered great hardship and substantial loss, and British trade 
in North China has been almost eliminated. As regards the 
silver, whose presence in the Concession is the cause of most 
of these difficulties, the Chinese Government cannot them- 
selves either remove it or take possession of it. Being a 
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reasonable people, the Chinese are unlikely to refuse to facili- 
tate a settlement that will enable Great Britain to dispose of 
` these local difficulties with the Japanese, provided this can be 
done without sacrificing any vital Chinese interest or aban- 
doning any of the principles governing her policy towards 
China. In endeavouring to reach such a settlement Great 
Britain is pursuing her traditional réle of the one great active 
stabilising force in a world which is in real danger of col- 
lapsing into anarchy. In the policy that she has so steadfastly 
pursued in China, Great Britain should receive not merely 
sympathy but the active support of all right-thinking men. 
To greet every offer she makes to restore stability in the Far 
East with suspicion and innuendo is both wrong and foolish. 
Vision to see and courage to act are what the world needs 
to-day, for it is not by any “ fugitive and cloistered virtue,” 
by any doctrine of non-recognition, that the world can be 
saved from the dangers that threaten us. 

: Joun Pratt. 


THE WEAPON OF ECONOMIC 
WARFARE. 


IXTY years ago a German Staff officer observed to 
C Friedrich Engels that “ the basis of warfare is primarily 
the general economic life of peoples.” In the meantime 
history has shown how true this statement was in respect of 
modern wars. Consequently economic warfare has developed 
into one of the main means of waging war. In the present - 
conflict this particular weapon is being used by both sides, 
though with different aims in view. The Western Powers 
mainly use the blockade in order to cut off from Germany 
vital raw materials and foodstuffs; It is hoped that the strain 
of the blockade will interfere with the productive system of 
Germany so as to cause such shortage of food and other con- 
„Sumers’ goods as would break the morale of the population, 
or such shortage of the various kinds of war materials as 
would lead to a military breakdown. The problém.of the 
blockade as a means of economic warfare against Nazi 
Germany has to be put in the material terms of the agents of 
e production, i.e. of labour and raw materials, in order to avoid 
the pitfall of taking certain economic theories as absolute 
rules and not as abstract generalisations built on the facts of 
one particular economic system. 

The nature of an economic system is firstly a question as to 
the actual uses to which the economic activities of a country 
are put, and secondly as to which representative groups 
control its economic life. In the interest of the industrialists 
and supported by the Army from the very start, the economic 
policy of the Nazis pursued the one aim of setting rearmament 
going and of preparing for war. Their economy is planned for 
war. Production is limited only by the available amount of 
labour and raw materials. The financial problem can be 
solved by lowering the standard of life as long as it is not made 
to sink below the physiological and psychological minimum. 
Beyond this boundary lies the financial crack which is only a 
phenomenon attendant on the collapse of the productive 
system as a whole. Economic warfare against Germany can- 
not therefore envisage a financial collapse, i.e, inflation, as 
its primary object. 

A financial collapse is, however, just what Germany is 
aiming at in the countries with which she is at war. Though 
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the productive system is increasingly being switched over to 
war needs, the British economy is still fundamentally based 
on the mechanism of free market prices regulating production 
and consumption. In such an economy, inflation as a primarily 
financial phenomenon is possible. It is in the very nature of 
inflation that it changes the distribution of the national 
income in a way which cannot be understood by the population 
at large, though its results are well known to the economist. 
It sets in motion social forces. The spiral of rising prices and 
wages is of necessity dangerous for social peace. Modern war 
makes fundamental changes in, and adaptations of, the eco- 
nomic system unavoidable in order to harness the economic 
activities of a country to the purpose of waging and winning 
the war. If a nation is not prepared to achieve this transfor- 
mation in time by means of a rational policy because this 
would interfere with personal freedom and ride roughshod 
over many interests in industry, commerce and trade, what is 
necessary “for the war will inevitably be brought about in an 
underhand and irrational way by inflationary methods. In- 
flation is what the Nazis are aiming at in their economic 
offensive against their adversaries. They hold that the great 
voluntary sacrifices which the systematic transformation into 
a planned war economy entails will not be made in time by 
the Democracies. In this respect the task of the Western 
Powers has certainly been made more hazardous because 
Germany has stolen a march on them by starting her economic 
preparations as far back as 1934. The finishing touches were 
put when, last year, consumption was restricted, prices and 
wages were stabilised, and consumers’ goods industries stopped 
where their output was not absolutely necessary. To make up 
for this advantage of Germany in starting the war prepara- 
tions, the impact of the war efforts on British economic life 
is of necessity all the stronger during the first period of the 
war; accordingly, the financial problem will be the more 
pressing, and the resort to inflation as a means of solving it 
might become the more tempting. 

The belief that economic warfare alone on the part of the 
Western Powers might bring Germany soon to her knees is 
hardly justified by the facts. It may partly be due to the way 
in which the experiences of the last World War are often 
interpreted, It is assumed that Germany broke down under 
thestrain of the blockade. This assumption is only a half-truth. 
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Only under the strain of actual warfare the lack of 
supplies at the front and famine at home made themselves 
felt in Germany. To an even higher degree the same is true of 
the present war. Furthermore, the disastrous effects which 
the blockade had last time in conjunction with actual warfare 
must partly be accounted for by the incompetent policy of 
the German Government. Its most serious aspect was its 
effect on the food situation of the civilian population. In 
1918 the urban population of Germany went short by 70 per 
cent. of the protein, by 70 per cent. of the fats, and by 25 per 
cent. of the carbohydrates, calculated from the physiological 
minimum. Then, as now, the danger spots with regard to the 
maintenance of the-people were the high import ratio of 
feeding stuffs for cattle and pigs, and the complete dependence 
on foreign oil seeds, both deficiencies causing a shortage of 
fats and, secondly, of meat for human consumption. After 
two years of warfare, the home crops had fallen by about 
one-third and the food equivalent of the livestock* had been “ 
reduced by more than 50 per cent. Swift administrative action 
and a well co-ordinated economic policy might have coped 
with the situation to a considerable extent. At that time, 
however, the mechanism of the prices and the secondary 
effects of any partial intervention in the economic sphere were 
not understood. Apart from the rationing of bread cereals, 
no thoroughgoing measures were taken for almost two years. 
The desultory policy of maximum prices disorganised home 
production and stimulated illicit trade. The inconsistent and 
incompetent price and market policy made, by its very nature, 
continual tergiversations necessary, and drove from the 
market the small peasants, who had been responsible for the 
production of one-third of bread cereals and more than two- 
thirds of the animal food. As long as active warfare does not 
throw the economic system of the Nazis out of gear and force 
them to adopt all kinds of makeshift measures in their 
economic policy, one can be sure that the mistakes of the last 
war will not be repeated. f 

Finally, the blockade of Germany this time is rather in- 
complete. According to an American estimate, 43 per cent. 
of the German imports in 1938 and 53 per cent. of her exports 
came from European countries with whose German trade the 
blockade cannot interfere. Though Germany can maintain 
a fairly high percentage of her imports, the decisive question 
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is whether she will be able to switch over her imports of 
certain vital raw materials to other countries. In this respect 
the crucial problem is Russia, which also opens up access to 
the whole of Asia. If Russia were only willing to carry on 
trade with Germany on business lines, the latter might 
succeed in blunting the edge of the blockade. Such a change 
to other sources of supply would mainly depend on whether 
Germany is granted sufficient time to devote her activities to 
the task of improving communications with and inside those 
countries. If Germany’s economy were not tested fo its limit 
by warfare in the military sense she might, before actual 
warfare starts, have a chance of forestalling the stranglehold 
which the blockade might prove to be in conjunction with it. 
The capacity of the German economic system to withstand 
the strain of the blockade is not easily assessed. To a certain 
degree one must rely on conjecture. Stocks have been laid in. 
About two years’ normal requirements of all the minor non- 
ferrous métals are believed to be stored. For copper and oil 
the estimates range from 75 to go per cent. of the annual 
demands. Germany may increase her supplies of vital raw 
materials by raising their respective production in Germany 
or in countries outside the reach of the blockade, or by the 
production of substitutes. Furthermore, production for 
civilian consumption can be lowered considerably without 
impairing the conduct of the war for some time to come; 
during the last war for instance, consumption of iron and steel 
actually decreased everywhere. The more civilian consump- 
tion can be reduced, the more labour and raw materials can 
go into war production, into the production of substitutes, 
or that of export goods to pay for more imports of vital raw 
materials. Finally, and that is the decisive point, the whole 
conjecture about an eventual crack of the German economy 
in terms of raw materials, food and labour rests on the 
question to what extent Germany will be compelled to con- 
centrate her resources on war purposes proper. This depends 
entirely on the way in which the war is conducted. If there 
is no military warfare in the customary sense of the word, 
consumption for war purposes will be low, and the economy of 
Germany could probably stand the war strain a long while. 
There is sufficient coal available in Germany and in the 
adjoining territories under her control. Taking lignite into 
account according to its heating value the total production 
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last year almost reached 300 million tons, sufficient to cover 
the additional demands of the substitute factories estimated 
at from 15 to 20 million tons a year. If the blockade lasted for 
a long time, the strain on coal mining might become, however, 
somewhat heavy even without active warfare, in view of the 
fact that the miners already showed signs of slackening before 
the war began. Iron ore Germany must import in large 
quantities. When the blast furnaces building under the Four 
Years’ Plan have started working, the ores for 9 million tons 
of iron will have to be imported provided war-time consump- 
tion is as high as the production during the last year. From 
countries to which she has access in spite of the blockade, 
Germany obtained ores with iron content of 7 million tons, 
of which 54 millions came from Sweden alone. Eighty per 
cent. of the German imports of mineral oil are cut off by the 
blockade. She can now import oil only from Roumania and 
from Russia. It is believed that her consumption apart from 
war needs can be cut down to 4 million tons a y&ar. How 
great the consumption for war needs would be is unknown, 
the lowest estimate being 8 million tons in addition to the 
4 millions for home consumption. Last year German home 
production of motor fuels amounted to approximately 3'5 
million tons; it will increase to perhaps 4*3 millions this 
year and to 5-8 millions by 1941/2, provided that the new 
factories for synthetic oil can be completed according toplan. 
Six million tons of mineral oils have been stored, and up to 
April the stocks were increasing. Without somewhat large 
operations in the air, Germany seems in a position to cover 
her needs from her own sources of supply. If, however, even 
moderately active warfare starts, consumption would, accord- 
ing to even the lowest estimates, be so high that she must rely 
on imports from Roumania and, in the last resort, from Russia. 
At present Germany hardly could increase her imports from 
these two countries up to the minimum requirements of 
8 million tons mentioned above. If she could lay her hands 
on the whole Roumanian output, or if she had time and the 
chance to build up satisfactory transport facilities with Russia, 
that might be different. 

There remains the question of rubber and textile fibres. 
Here again one has to suppose that stocks have been laid in. 
According to the official statistics, peace-time consumption 
in Germany amounted to 95,000 tons of rubber. Under the 
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Four Years’ Plan factories with a productive capacity of more 
than 70,000 tons of synthetic rubber are to be completed by 
1941. As for textile fibres, Germany produces herself about 
one-third of her total normal consumption, amounting to I-1 
million tons a year. Two years ago 155,000 tons of the 
substitute fibre (Zellwolle) were produced in Germany ; new 
factories are building and the production may shortly reach 
something like 250,000 tons. There will, however, remain a 
large gap between home supplies and demand. The brunt of 
this shortage will have to be borne by the civilian population, 
as stocks and the small further imports of wool and cotton 
which will be forthcoming will be reserved for the Army. 

As for food, the present normal rations—heavy workers and 
soldiers receive considerably higher ones—are somewhat 
small, but they are far above starvation level. They exceed 
the British rations of 1918 in fats and sugar and provide for 
an amount of meat equal to that actually consumed per head 
in Britain*in that year. The crucial question is whether these 
rations can be maintained for the whole period of the war 
as the German Government assure their people. Considerable 
stocks of various agricultural produce have been laid in, e.g. - 
§ million tons of feeding cereals, 3-5 millions of bread cereals, 
half a million tons of various oils for human consumption. 
In 1938 German home production yielded an average weekly 
ration of 35 oz. of protein, i.e. double the present normal 
ration, and 12 oz. of fats, i.e. hardly more than the present 
ration. The more the lack of feeding stuffs would make a 
slaughtering policy necessary, the more serious the lack for 
human consumption would become. Fats and feeding stuffs 
must be imported. Before the war, half the amount of fats 
and all the concentrated feeding stuffs came from abroad, 
and only a relatively small share of the German demand can 
be supplied by South Eastern Europe and other countries 
adjoining Germany. Russia is not in a position to provide her 
with fats and oleaginous plants. If Germany, however, could 
build up trade with the Asiatic countries via the Trans- 
Siberian railway and import soya beans from Manchukuo in 
large quantities, if she could considerably increase the pro- 
duction of soya beans—a plant rich in fats and providing also 
valuable feeding stuff for cattle—in the South Eastern Euro- 
pean countries, the situation with regard to fats and feeding 
stuffs would be considerably eased. 
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From this rapid survey a few conclusions may be drawn 
with regard to the results which might reasonably be expected 
from the blockade. As for raw materials, Germany’s weakest 
points seem to be textile fibres for the civilian population and 
mineral oils, provided some kind of intensive warfare were to 
start. The shortage of raw materials is in no respect so serious 
that she could not hope to cope with it as long as no war is 
waged on at least a comparatively big scale. Only if military 
operations compel the German leaders to concentrate the 
economic activities of the country preponderantly on direct 
war needs will Germany seriously feel the pinch of economic 
warfare. This strain would not make itself felt within any 
short lapse of time. Even in respect of mineral oil, Germany 
could go on for more than a year provided that her war-time 
consumption is not higher than 12 million tons. The supplies 
of Roumanian oil and Swedish iron ores would, however, be 
vitally important. If actual military warfare is further post- 
poned. the position is even likely to improve. Tht factories 
building under the Four Years’ Plan are supposed to be com- 
pleted by 1941-2. They will, in considerable additional quan- 
- tities, turn out rubber, oil, textile fibres, and synthetic resins as 
substitutes for non-ferrous metals. Furthermore, within from 
two to three years communications with Russia and South 
Eastern Europe might be improved. All this presumes that 
the morale of the population will not be shaken in spite of the 
many hardships which, even without active warfare, the 
civilian population and in particular the German workers will 
have to endure. 

G. O. GARDENER. 


THE HAMMER AND SICKLE 
OVER POLAND. 


N the early morning of September 17th, 1939, the Soviet 

troops crossed the Polish border and subsequently occupied 

Eastern Poland, i.e. 195,455 square kilometres (about 
74,406 square miles) with 12,697,000 inhabitants. This in- 
vasion, which was not preceded either by a declaration of war 
or any interruption of diplomatic relations, was carried out in 
open violation of the Treaty of Riga, concluded between 
Russia and Poland on March 18th, 1921, the Non-aggression 
Pact of July 25th, 1932, the Protocol of May sth, 1934, by 
which the Pact was extended to remain inforce until December 
31st, 1945, and the London Convention of July 3rd, 1933, defin- 
ing the term “aggression.” According to this definition, based 
on a proposal made by the Soviets themselves, any State is 
guilty of aggression whose armed forces are the first to invade 
the territéry of another State, no matter whether war has 
been declared or not. On the strength of this principle Soviet 
Russia stands convicted of aggression against Poland and the 
fact that she acted in collusion with Germany only makes the 
offence the more heinous. 

Moscow, in a note handed-to the Polish Ambassador an 
hour before the invasion, declared that treaties with Poland 
were no longer binding, since the Polish State at that juncture 
“ had already ceased to exist.” This assertion is false. A large 
section of the Polish Army was still intact; after having 
made a gallant stand against the German advance on the 
Vistula and the San, these troops were about to take up a 
strong position farther to the east, on the line of the rivers 
Dniester and Styr, with Rumania, Poland’s ally, in their rear. 
Warsaw, the capital, resplendent with all the embellishments 
with which the last twenty years had endowed this city, was 
still stemming the tide of German invasion; it was only on 
September zgth that, after a heroic resistance, it fell into the 
hands of the enemy, a heap of smouldering ashes and shape- 
less ruins. Lwów, that stronghold of Polish culturein the east, 
whose coat of arms bore the motto Semper fidelis, was still 
withstanding the German siege; cut off from its water 
supply, harassed by air raids, exposed at short range to the 
fire of heavy artillery, the city, with its population—including 
refugees—of nearly one million and a garrison of 160,000 men, 
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held out until September 22nd, when it was forced to sur- 
render to the Red Army. The then President of the Republic 
of Poland and the members of the Cabinet did not relinquish 
Polish soil until the ‘night of September 17th and 18th. These 
facts show that Soviet Russia’s dastardly attack was not 
the consequence but the immediate cause of Poland’s 
collapse. 

The Soviet Government furthermore declared that Russia 
was forced to intervene, in order to liberate her “ sister 
nations,” the Ukrainians and White Ruthenians. It must 
however be borne in mind that Ukrainians and Ruthenians 
constitute only 34 per cent. and the White Ruthenians only 
8 per cent. of the total population of Eastern Poland, whilst 
the Poles form a relative majority of 40 per cent. Apart from 
a restricted number of professed Communists, neither 
Ruthenians and Ukrainians, nor White Ruthenians, all of 
them adherents of the Christian Faith, have ever expressed 
the faintest desire of becoming incorporated in Soviet Russia, 
whose terroristic suppression of all separatist tendencies, 
initiated under the catchword of a “ moral and political 
unification of the Soviet people,” is the very negation of any 
form of nationalism that might run counter to modern Russian 
“ imperialism,” as practised by Stalin and his clique. Soviet 
Russia refrained, on the other hand, from resorting to the’ 
subterfuge, used by Tsarist governments, that the occupied 
territories are “ essentially Russian,” for she is well aware 
that the number of Russians inhabiting Eastern Poland does 
not exceed I per cent. of its entire population. 

The late Czechoslovak President, T. Masaryk, has used the 
term “ anthropomorphism” in describing the Bolshevik 
system as being-specifically adapted to Russian mentality 
which, owing to the tyranny of White and Red autocrats, has 
lost all sense of criticism. Be this as it may, one thing is 
certain: the population of Eastern Poland, including 
peasants, workers and the intelligentsia, were quick to notice 
the deficiencies of the Bolshevik régime, as compared with 
conditions to which they had been accustomed and, in particu- 
lar, began to realise the world-wide difference existing between 
the theoretical principles set forth in Stalin’s constitution of 
December 5th, 1939, and the manner in which they are being 
enforced by the Soviet authorities. 

According to Articles 134 and 135 of this Constitution 
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elections to all Councils of Workers’ Delegates are to be based 
on universal, equal and direct suffrage, the ballot to be secret. 
All citizens of the U.S.S.R. who have attained the age of 
eighteen, irrespective of race, nationality, creed, education, 
residence, social origin, financial standing and previous 
activities, are entitled to vote and to be elected themselves. 
The elections to the so-called National Assembly of Western 
Ukraina, comprising the whole southern part of the occupied 
area, which took place on October 22nd, 1939, were based on 
lists of candidates who had been designated in advance by 
the Soviet authorities, one candidate being allotted to each 
constituency. Not only permanent residents but also all the 
refugees were compelled to vote, special lists of “‘ electors ” 
having previously been drawn up under the direct supervision 
of the “ Red Militia ” or temporary police force. The persons 
thus registered were instructed to vote for the official candi- 
date. Should they however prefer to give their vote to an 
outsider, in that case they would have to inscribe his name on 
their ballot in a separate booth. Those who availed themselves 
of this facility were taken note of by the supervising officials 
and exposed themselves, invariably, to repressive measures. 
No figures regarding the final result of this “ plebiscite ” were 
published, with the exception of a short statement to the effect 
that “all official candidates had been elected by an over- 
whelming majority of votes.” None of those who voted could, 
at that date, have been citizens of the U.S.S.R., as the actual 
“enactments,” incorporating “ Western Ukraina” and 
“ Western White Ruthenia” in the Ukrainian and White 
Ruthenian Soviet Republics respectively, were not promul- 
gated until November r5th last. This is how the elective 
system, claimed by the Bolsheviks to be “the most pro- 
gressive in the world,” is handled in practice. 

Prior to their final absorption by the centralised organisa- 
tion of the Soviet Union, trade unions throughout Eastern 
Poland have been reorganised in a “ vertical” sense, i.e. a 
separate syndicate has been set up individually for each in- 
dustrial establishment. In all these cases workmen have had 
to elect so-called technical factory committees, now running 
the establishments in the place of the dispossessed owners. 
Referring to these elections the Red Standard, the official 
Bolshevik organ appearing in Lwów, on November 3oth last 
made the following very characteristic remarks : 

VoL. CLVIII. 5 
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The workmen have manifestly taken up a strong stand in all © 
matters bearing on the reorganisation of their representative 
organs, and they have likewise given proofs of great vigilance in 
dealing with certain elements hostile to the workers, especially 
strikebreakers. In the course of registration formalities which 
preceded elections they have unmasked many a leading member 
of the Jewish “ Bund” fraction, the Polish Socialist Party, etc., 
as well as members of nationalistic and Fascist organisations who 
formerly, having been employed in trade unions, sold their fellow 
workers and made their life blood, nay, their very existence the 
object of vile barter. ... 

And 

The extraordinary activity manifested by workers and labourers 
during the period when members of trade unions were being regis- 
tered, is a fact entitling us to state with full security that our 
methods of verifying the lists of electors, as a preparatory measure 
preceding actual elections to the representative organs of trade 
unions, will enable us to create a solid basis for syndicalism in the 
recently liberated parts of the Ukraina. ° 

Such, in the writer’s own words, is the real aspect of the 
“ system of enlightened democracy,” on which the nationali- 
sation of industry is alleged to be based. As a means of 
abolishing unemployment nationalisation wil, no doubt, 
likewise fall short of expectations, for the method of labelling 
‘thousands of workers from the very outset as “ counter- 
revolutionists” and “ persons addicted to sabotage” is 
precisely a means of creating so many unemployed. 

According to Article 125 of the Constitution, freedom of 
speech and of the press, the right of forming associations and 
taking part in assemblies is accorded all citizens of the U.S.S.R. 
At one of the public meetings held for the purpose of discussing 
the merits of the system, elaborated by Marx, Lenin and 
Stalin, the chairman, after having expressly quoted the 
aforesaid article, called upon those present to utter their 
opinions freely. A young student thereupon stood up and 
asked two questions of the chairman. If, he said, the living 
standard in the U.S.S.R. was as high and the productive 
capacity of the economic system as great as represented, why 
then was the substance of Eastern Poland being transferred 
into the interior of Russia ? He furthermore inquired why the 
“ plebiscite” preceding the incorporation of “ Western 
Ukraina ” in Soviet Russia had been held so early, before the 
population concerned had yet had time to acquire some 
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experience of the working of the Soviet system? Both ques- 
tions remained unanswered. The following night, however, 
the youth was arrested and deported to an unknown destina- 
tion whence he did not return. 

The “ National Assembly ” issued two declarations, dated 
October 29th, 1939, the one sanctioning the nationalisation of 
banks and larger industrial establishments, the other pro- 
claiming the confiscation of all estates belonging to private 
- landowners, religious establishments and former high officials 
of the Polish State, together with buildings, appurtenances, 
inventory and livestock, the whole to be handed over to the 
“ working” peasantry for exploitation. These measures, 
however, satisfied neither the workmen nor the peasants. 
The workman, now supposed to be the master of his factory or 
workshop, had in reality become far more dependent on the 
committee running the establishment than he had ever been 
on his former employer, the “ parasite”? who “ had pressed 
the life ott of him.” Formerly the worker was able, if dis- 
missed, to find employment with a competitor of his late 
chief, to-day he must either join one of the labour gangs 
employed on public works, or he is thrown out of work 
altogether and must face starvation, for Article 12 of the 
Constitution is explicit: “ He who does no work may not 
eat.” As regards real and nominal wages, workers, including’ 
those qualified according to “ Stachanow ” standards, are 
now in a far worse position than before, when normal wages as 
expressed in roubles were higher and the purchasing power of 
Polish currency far greater than that of the Soviet currency 
to-day. They had been able then to maintain a comparatively 
high living standard, such as aroused the envy of the Red 
Army in the first days of the occupation. Far from raising 
the productive capacity of labour, present conditions have 
brought about a marked regression in this respect ; this has 
been hinted at in the Soviet press, where certain “ shortcom- 
ings” in nationalisation methods have already been criticised. 

The peasants had been led to believe that they would be 
accorded some form of Ownership of the land allotted to 
them ; what they received instead was purely nominal pos- 
session burdened with numerous obligations on their part. 
They were ordered to draw up specified lists of all their stocks 
of agricultural products. Taking this to be a sign of approach- 
ing “ collectivisation,” the peasants, Poles and Ruthenians 
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alike, began to market the bulk of their products-in exchange 
for the necessaries of life, such as clothes, shoes and under- 
wear, which they lacked. A spirit of co-operation soon began 
to make itself felt in the face of oppression, the Ukrainian 
drew nearer to the Pole, the peasant to the former land- 
owner. Many peasants refrained from cultivating the land 
allotted to them. Many a former landowner owed his life to 
peasants who in secret provided him with food and other 
articles from the holdings that had been taken from him. 
Religious feeling deepened, despite atheistic propaganda. 
Independent trade and handicrafts were swept away in the 
wake of “ socialisation,” “ nationalisation ” and “ collectivi- 
sation,” embracing aļl branches of production. 

Bolshevik propaganda is based on the principle of “ in- 
fallibility ” and, in its form, apodictic. It has become an 
object in itself, quite detached from reality. It is hammered 
into the heads of a public terrified into submissiveness, like a 
lesson imparted to a class of schoolchildren. But no amount 
of propaganda could blind the population of Eastern Poland 
to the terrible reality which, with the force of an elemental 
catastrophe, was engulfing the work of centuries in its whirl- 
pool of destruction. The outward aspects of these develop- 
ments were visible at every step: endless bread queues, 
markets stripped of all commodities, including those of 
primary necessity, carried away into the depths.of Russia by 
successive detachments of the Red Army ; all available sup- 
plies of fuel seized during an abnormally cold winter ; “ bour- 
geois ” families driven by hunger to sell the last remnants of 
their property to passers-by in the streets, before this par- 
ticular form of “ free trade ” was likewise prohibited ; soaring 
prices, coupled with complete disorganisation of offer and 
demand ; the sudden withdrawal, towards the end of Decem- 
ber last, of the Polish currency which up to that date had been 
legal tender on a par with the rouble, the result being that the 
broad masses of the population, having clung to the zloty, 
were deprived of all means of subsistence ; ceaseless ,“ regis- 
trations ”” (summonses to furnish ‘all kinds of personal in- 
formation) whereby all inhabitants were forced to spend most 
of their time waiting outside public offices, only to learn, in 
the end, that the whole procedure had been cancelled and 
must be repeated afresh; the requisition of all private lodgings, 
terminated in many cases by the entire removal of the 
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furniture according to a list prepared in advance; wholesale 
arrests made by the G.P.U. (political counter police) amongst 
prominent Poles and Ukrainians, no matter what their age or 
status, the learned professions, students and, finally, artisans 
and peasants suspected of reactionary or “ unorthodox ” 
communistic convictions. 
Officials, employees and teachers were replaced by 
“ specialists ” imported from Russia. The obstruction of all 
legal activities, coupled with a lack of consistent control on 
the part of the authorities, gave rise to all kinds,of abuses, 
such as profiteering, the clandestine traffic in official permits, 
certificates and seals, in short to an orgy of “ speculation.” 
The corruption of morals manifested itself in countless 
denunciations, sycophantism, espionage and betrayals of 
trust, openly favoured by the régime. The crowning iniquities 
perpetrated on a defenceless population were the compulsory 
enlistment, in December, of all male persons from 18 to 50 
years of dge for the Red Army, and the mass deportations of 
Poles from the occupied territories to the interior of Russia, 
carried out with revolting cruelty, with the manifest intention 
of diminishing the Polish element in “ Western Ukraina.” 
Soviet Russia’s occupation of Eastern Poland, unjustifiable 
in itself, is likewise deplorable from the point of view of 
European interests, for it is but a part of her vast scheme of 
expansion, directed in the first instance against the chain 
of independent States between the Baltic and the Black Sea of 
which Poland was the strongest link. By doing away with the 
common frontiers connecting Poland with the Baltic States 
in the north and Rumania and Hungary in the south and by 
occupying her place, the Soviets have now gained a position 
of predominance endangering the independence of these 
States, and forming a potential basis for further aggression on 
their part in Central and South-East Europe. There can be 
no doubt that, in the face of these dangers, a victory of the 
Allied cause will necessitate in this part of Europe the recon- 
struction on a broader, firmer and more stable basis of a 
protective system of independent States, linked together by 
alliances of a political, economic and even military nature. 
Democracy in Europe should not rest on the West alone, 
it must likewise obtain a firm footing in the East, if its 
supremacy is to be ensured for an indefinite length of time. 
GEORGE ADAMKIEWICZ. 


HITLER’S SUCCESS AMONG GERMANS 
OUTSIDE THE REICH. 


HEN German troops occupied Congress-Poland in 

1915 and the army of General Mackensen penetrated 

into the Carpathians, even officers of high rank in the 
military hierarchy were distinctly surprised to find them- 
selves being addressed by the population in the dialects of 
Swabia and the Palatinate. They, in common with the 
Germans of the Reich as a whole, were completely ignorant of 
the fact that it was the proverbial industry of the Swabians 
and Hessians who had been settled amongst the Ukrainians 
in Volhynia for 150 years which had brought world renown to 
the Lodz textile trade. The subjugation of the Slav east by 
the prowess of the Teutonic Knights is, of course, taught in 
all German schools ; but one would seek in vain in the text- 
books for even a hint of the millions of Germans who have 
staunchly upheld and in many instances contributed to the 
enrichment of German culture in foreign surroundings amidst 
non-German peoples for centuries. Hohenzollern Germany 
was completely lacking in any understanding of Germans 
outside its borders, nor did it show the slightest interest in 
their hard’ lot. Germans in the homeland were aware that 
fellow-countrymen were engaged as expert mining engineers 
and factory executives in the Ural industrial undertakings, 
and that these experts amassed considerable wealth in a 
relatively short space of time. But of the 600,000 impover- 
ished German peasants eking out a.bare existence in the 
Volga basin and clinging tenaciously despite all hardships to 
their native German customs and usages they were entirely 
ignorant. Visitors to Czarist Russia noted that Germans of 
Baltic stock held high posts in Government service, but there 
was no realisation on the part of the German people that there 
were 150,000 of their race amongst the Latvians and Esthon- 
jans and that the, privileged position of these Germans in 
trade and commerce dated back to the twelfth century. The 
writer retains a vivid recollection of the utter amazement 
exhibited by an expert in the German Foreign Office in 1923 
on being informed that amongst the Ukrainians in Galicia 
are to be found compact groups of Catholic and Evangelical 
settlers whose German traditions were so deeply engrained 
that their methods of cultivation to-day are the self-same 
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methods used by their forefathers in Bohemia and Baden. 
The Saxons of Transylvania, who were cared for by the 
Protestants of the Reich, were somewhat better known, and 
the spiritual needs of the German Catholics in Roumania were 
occasionally-discussed in episcopal circles when the Roumanian 
Bishops complained of the shortage of priests in the German 
Settlement areas. Apart from this the fostering of relations 
with their fellow-countrymen abroad was left to the various 
denominational missionary societies. State assistance and 
support was reserved for those who devoted their lives to 
service in the colonies, in return for which they wete assured 
of a comfortable retirement on pension in the motherland. 
In contrast the attitude of Austria tg the problem of the 
German settlers was very different. The peculiar structure of 
the Danubian monarchy, with its admixture of races, made it 
almost inevitable that Austro-Germans, no matter where they 
lived or what their origin, were always deeply conscious of a 
common fie. The spiritual needs of the Germans on the 
plateaux of Istria were known to the Tyrolean, and the 
Steiermarker understood the difficulties of the Sudeten. This 
bond of solidarity found expression in more practical ways 
than the mere exchange of grievances, and the Sudeten 
quarrymen and the Volhynian woodcutters contributed 
generously from their relatively greater financial resources. 
Two associations were formed to provide German schools, 
the Siidmark and the Nordmark dealing with Croatia and 
Bohemia and Moravia respectively. The suitability from a 
national point of view of the teachers in these schools was 
ensured by their being trained and tested by a specially formed 
organisation. The direction of these organisations was 
exclusively in the hands of men who had come into prominence 
through the Schönerer and Wolff movements, two political 
factions the most important points of whose programme were 
adopted by Adolf Hitler; but-this aroused no misgivings. 
Both the Siidmark and the Nordmark were strongly imbued 
with the racial theory but, for motives of prudence, their 
propaganda on this poińt was very unobtrusive. Jews, 
however emphatically German their outlook, were excluded 
from membership. Towards religious questions their attitude 
was one of self-imposed reserve, but a careful, even anxious, 
watch was maintained lest Catholic influence should become 
too strong. The cult of the ancient German mythology was, 
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on the other hand, keenly fostered. Summer solstice celebra- 
tions were a prominent feature of the year’s programme, and 
so keen was the desire of all Germans to take their share in 
the work of caring for their compatriots in need abroad that 
even prominent Catholics delivered the festival oration on 
these occasions without incurring the reproach of laxity. In 
Germany this cult was left to a few students’ clubs which 
were regarded with good-natured amusement ; but in Austria 
the wirepullers succeeded in elevating it to the position of 
a matter of the first concern for all Germans, and even 
Catholics’ associated themselves with it little dreaming of 
the catastrophe which was one day to befall them through 
the instrumentality of this same nationalist movement. 

With the downfall of the Austrian monarchy the work 
which had been carried on amongst the German inhabitants of 
the border states collapsed. Most of its protégés came under 
Czech rule ; some became Poles overnight and yet others fell 
to Roumania, whilst a small remainder were absorbed by Jugo- 
slavia. The separation of the South Tyrol was perhaps the 
bitterest blow, but Austria was herself in the throes of a 
struggle for her own economic existence and was powerless 
to render any practical help in answer to the appeals which 
reached her from her former subjects. Meanwhile the Germans 
of the Reich had taken over the “ mission ” of caring for their 
nationals settled abroad. 

The surrender of German territory to the newly resurrected 
Poland brought about a fundamental change in the German 
outlook. The more the cultural and material status of their 
separated nationals deteriorated the keener became the 
interest of the Reich in their fate. The constant stream of 
complaints from Czechoslovakia and Poland was received 
with attentive ears. Organisations for the assistance of those 
in the separated areas were formed mostly under the direction 
of natives of the parts in question. The Austrians were 
naturally the chief experts in this problem, and it is not 
surprising, therefore, to find the Association for the Protection 
of Germans Abroad led by Dr. Hans Steinacher, a native of 
the province of Karnten, occupying a dominating position 
amongst the many organisations. The scope of the Catholic 
Bontfatiusverein, originally an emigration society, was 
extended and it became a “ Reichs Association for Catholic 
Germans Abroad.” It was largely due to the activities of this 
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Association that the Holy See insisted after 1926 on the 
inclusion in all Concordats of the principles laid down in the 
Protection of Minorities Treaty of 1919. It would be a valu- 
able piece of research to examine how the Protection of 
Minorities, as regards ecclesiastical affairs, which was wrung 
from the Governments and entrusted to the Episcopates of 
the various countries by the Holy See, has worked in practice. 
The importance attached to this new measure by the Church 
was clearly shown by the appointment of Cardinal Schulte as 
Protector of all German Catholics abroad by Pius, XI, who 
thus recognised such care as a proper function of the mother- 
land. For practical reasons the Bishop of Osnabruck was 
later entrusted with the care of all German Catholics in 
Eastern Europe, and the Primate of Poland, Cardinal Hlond, 
exercised a similar supervision of Poles outside their own 
country. In the newly constituted states it was often sought 
to misuse the Church by calling on the clergy to assist in the 
process of*denationalising the areas occupied by minorities, 
and the Vatican had, therefore, very good reason to take up 
the cause of these minorities in the fight for their rights. The 
provisions for the Protection of Minorities in the Concordats, 
which were naturally enough strenuously opposed by all 
Governments, were intended to prevent such abuses. The 
decision regarding changes in the pastoral care of minority 
Catholics was not left to the Bishop, still less to the local 
clergy, but was reserved entirely to the National Conference 
of Bishops of the country concerned. As a result of this 
positive attitude of the Holy See towards the minority 
question, the R.K.A. (Reichsverband fiir die katholischen 
Auslandsdeutschen) became the principal instrument for the 
care of Catholics abroad, and its importance was further 
increased by the fact that almost two-thirds of the settlers 
were in fact Catholics. The Deutsches Auslandsinstitut was 
set up in Stuttgart as a central clearing house for all questions 
arising out of the work and was staffed by experts coming from 
all the settlement areas. The choice fell on Stuttgart because 
it was from Swabia that most of the original pioneers hailed. 
The existing organisations, both Catholic and non-Catholic, 
held holiday courses by means of which all Germans at home 
or abroad could obtain training to fit them for the task to 
which they desired to devote themselves. Young men of the 
professional classes in the diaspora were assisted to attend 
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German universities without conditions except in the case of 
theological students. These latter, of whom there was always 
a dearth in the settlements, had to undertake to return to 
the land of their birth. Bishop Geyer set up a seminary in 
Godesberg-am-Rhein for the training of priests from all parts. 
As, however, most of the Succession States insisted that the 
clergy must have studied in native educational institutions 
this venture was foredoomed to failure. 

Neither of the two chief organisations, the Verein fiir das 
Auslandsdeutschtum and the R.K.A., was in a position 
permanently to raise the enormous sums required by volun- 
tary contributions. The heavy drain on their resources did 
not diminish as the-denationalisation of the Eastern Settle- 
ment Zones progressed; the continued expropriation of 
German landed estates involved the cessation of the subsidies 
which the former owners had paid to help local German 
educational institutions. Whenever a German school ceased 
to be maintained by the state steps had to be takerf to replace 
it by a private school provided that funds were forthcoming 
for its future maintenance. Low grain prices and the expense 
of measures necessary for the improvement of the land had 
involved German agriculture in the Reich in the greatest 
difficulties. Despite this, however, the earnest appeals for 
help from abroad could not be-ignored, An inter-party con- 
ference, in which all parties of the Reichstag, except the 
Communists, participated, led to the creation of the “ German 
Foundation ” to regulate the care of Germans abroad on 
uniform lines and to provide the requisite funds for this 
purpose. Centralisation, which was so distinctive a charac- 
teristic of the Weimar Republic, was to be introduced, but 
at the same time it was wisely decided to leave the fullest 
initiative to private enterprise and not to restrict in any way 
the activities of the existing organisations. Even the Social 
Democrats, who had long since quitted the Government 
Coalition, took an active part in the work and raised no 
objection to the appointment of an exponent of the extreme 
Right as President of the Foundation, nor was their co- 
operation in any way affected when the Upper Silesian 
Deputy, Prelate Ulitzka, took over the Presidency. The whole 
body was pervaded with a sense of community of purpose 
such as had never previously been felt in any German 
Parliamentary body. 
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The tasks of the German Foundation increased as the 
distress abroad became more pressing. The gradual deteriora- 
tion in the education of German youth rendered imperative 
the rapid opening of private schools in the Settlements wher- 
ever the legally required quota of pupils existed. The amounts 
required ran into millions of marks and for their proper 
administration a special department was instituted, the 
Cultural Section of the German Foundation, which also 
assumed the task of fostering the non-political associations 
abroad. Another section cared for German Agriculture and 
Credit Institutes in the Minority lands and a company was 
formed, under the direction of the former Reichstag Deputy, 
Max Winkler, to support the existing German newspapers 
throughout the world, many of which were in sore financial 
straits. Winkler did not confine himself to assisting those 
papers which were working at a loss ; in the course of time he 
bought up newspapers which had proved goodly sources of 
income to their proprietors and, incidentally, the publishing 
rights in these instances were mostly acquired at an extortion- 
ate price. In actual fact long before the “ accession to power ” 
Max Winkler, who is one of the few men in the service of the 
new régime after having been one of its bitterest opponents, 
controlled no fewer than 460 German newspapers published 
outside Germany. They represented the most varied political 
and philosophical tendencies and, in all fairness, it must be 
strongly emphasised that not the slightest pressure was 
brought to bear on their editors as regards contributors or 
even their editorial contents. Socialist papers were permitted 
to pay homage to Marxist principles without any restriction, 
nor were conservative organs required to give up their mon- 
archist views. The political friends of the publishers in the 
Committee of the German Foundation jealously watched over 
their interests in this respect and saw to it that they received 
the maximum possible subsidies. In return their protégés had 
to justify their existence whenever elections were held. 

As a result of this policy of concentration the German Press 
abroad was in a state of precarious dependence on the Central 
Organisations in Berlin. Some of the politically more far- 
sighted leaders raised their voices in protest against a policy 
which tended to restrict the individuality of the minorities, 
but, in spite of their warnings, the German Co-operatives and 
Credit Institutes abroad were organised and subsidised on 
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exactly the same basis. Trustees appointed by Berlin every- 
where supervised the granting of credits to the Co-operatives, 
and this is the practice even to-day wherever such institutions 
continue to function. The question of the economic soundness 
of the Co-operatives and their associated undertakings does 
not arise. When any difficulty occurs their close connection 
with Berlin relieves them of their greatest anxiety, and they 
have weathered crises which similar non-German concerns 
have only been able to survive with the help of Government 
subsidies. 
When the National Socialists seized power in 1933 they 
found this widespread, smoothly-working machine ready to 
their hands. This*they can hardly have expected as their 
knowledge of the organisation was very sketchy and they had 
as far as possible been prevented from gaining an insight into 
its working. At no time had the Party been approached to 
send a deputy to the Inter-Party Committee, since previous 
to January 1933 no Group abroad had adopted Hitler’s 
programme as its own. On the contrary warnings had been 
pouring in from all quarters urging resistance to any attempt 
on the part of the Nazis to gain influence in the sphere of the 
Minorities. 
` It is important to have a clear picture of the position in 
1933. In Czechoslovakia representatives of the great German 
parties were in the Government. A resolution rejecting 
National Socialism as the policy of the German Minority was 
adopted at a congress of all the German Associations in 
Poland. In Jugoslavia the decision lay with the two Catholic 
leaders, Senator Grass] and Stephan Krafft, and there could 
be no question of the ill-famed “ Führer ”?” system for the 
German democrats of Esthonia and Latvia. The representa- 
tive of the German Minority in Roumania was Under-Secretary 
of State Franz Brandsch, and he certainly had not the 
remotest intention of jeopardising the settlement which had 
been reached with the Government in Bucharest. Such 
radical movements as were in evidence were mostly supported 
by the young unemployed or by bankrupt business men and 
impoverished agriculturists, and it was from these elements 
that Hitler derived what support he actually received in the 
foreign settlement areas. It can be easily understood that 
these malcontents did their utmost to arouse the interest of 
their Berlin friends. Denunciations followed one upon the 
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other thick and fast and were all carefully collected and filed 
in the archives of the Foreign Section of Reichsminister Hess’s 
department. At first the National Socialists had their hands 
full with the “purging” of the German Administration. 
Three months after the “ assumption of power,” however, 
they had mastered the intricacies of the minorities problem 
and controlled the whole of the existing organisations. The 
Secretary of State in the newly formed Reichspropaganda 
Ministry, Dr. Funk, now Minister for National Economy and 
President of the Reichsbank, was entrusted with the super- 
vision of the Press Section of the German Foundation, and 
at once set about the task of securing the necessary uniformity 
on which National Socialism lays so mach stress and im- 
portance. In most cases owners and staffs submitted to the 
orders of Berlin. Socialist papers were suppressed under the 
pretence that they were not self-supporting and the former 
Party organs soon adopted the Nazi tune. Here and there a 
Catholic paper endeavoured to remain true to its past and 
carry on the fight against National Socialism, but this resist- 
ance was soon broken. Those who fought against Gleich- 
schalitung were dismissed on the most trivial pretexts and 
so reduced to silence. This process was much facilitated by 
the large number of renegades who coveted their positions. 
One year after the seizure of power the Minority Press 
beyond the borders of the Reich was dutifully harnessed in 
the service of Göbbels propaganda. The only exception was 
the Czechoslovakian Press, and it is significant that there the 
Social Democratic and the Catholic Press maintained their 
independence. Berlin had already obtained a strong influence 
over the German Nationalist Press in Czechoslovakia in the 
same way as it controlled the widespread German Credit 
Institute through the German Foundation. As the German 
Co-operatives had already forfeited their independence their 
“unification” presented no difficulties, and the same was true 
of the cultural associations which were dependent on sub- 
sidies for their very existence. The school teachers, who had 
hitherto been active in the cultural associations, adopted an 
attitude of reserve. The ‘sword of Damocles, in the shape of 
dismissal, was suspended over them should they venture to 
oppose the new régime. They preferred to say nothing. Some 
denying their past attempted to put into practice the theory 
that National Socialism was compatible with the German 
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cultural mission abroad. A civil war unique in German 
history shattered the unity which had become part and parcel 
of the German Settlement Movement wherever it had taken 
root. Germans in Roumania indulged in street affrays and in 
Poland the feud was fought out with knives and revolvers. 
The struggle is still going on in Jugoslavia, although the 
former leaders, Dr. Krafft and Dr. Gressl, have long since 
relinquished their positions and been rewarded by an assured 
and carefree retirement in Berlin. Millions of marks have 
been spent on purchasing the acquiescence of the former 
leaders in the fight against National Socialism. Even the 
clergy of the two great Christian denominations were bribed 
into silence. . 

The motives which induced local leaders to submit to Nazi 
“ Unification,” or at any rate to leave the way open for it by 
resigning their posts, were in the main extremely selfish ones. 
Speaking with full personal knowledge of conditions in the 
eastern and south-eastern European countries, wé insist that 
they shirked the struggle in order to ensure for themselves 
personal wellbeing, for they were fully aware of the disintegrat- 
ing effects of the Nazi subterranean activities. Their charac- 
ters were too weak to stand up to the crucial test when it came. 
The fact that, despite the most ruthless terrorism, 18,000 
Germans in Latvia rejected the call to emigrate back to the 
Reich, that there are compact groups in Jugoslavia and 
Roumania which have not succumbed to the Nazi psychosis, 
and that there is a steadily growing anti-Hitler movement 
amongst the Germans in the Argentine and in Brazil, is 
further proof that not all Germans accept the corrupt system 
of Berlin. The Germans abroad were never won over to 
National Socialism by a sense of conviction, rather were they 
for the most part the unwilling victims of that foul régime. 
For this the foolish policy of the Majority States must bear 
a large part of the blame inasmuch as they were never able 
to bind to themselves the German elements whose loyalty 
was not merely a matter of lip-service. They have proved 
their uprightness by the way they are sharing the ill-treatment 
meted out to the Majority Lands in the present epochal 
struggle. How many of Hitler’s aims would have been 
brought to nought had not the blinding light of nationalism 
hidden the future from the nations! 

J. C. Marer-Hutrscuin. 


THE EROICA SYMPHONY. 


HE theme of Death is one that has haunted some of the 

greatest minds that the world has ever known. Shake- 

speare for a while, Donne, Æschylus, Dante, and in our 
own day D. H. Lawrence, are but a few who have been 
dominated by it; but not one of these has attempted to 
lighten its shadows or to mitigate its power. Rather has it 
been the temptation of genius to paint Death darker than it 
need appear, as something alien and elemental, the final 
riddle that is left staring in the face of life when all others 
have been solved. Emily Bronté in Wuthering Heights, 
Aischylus in his tragedies and Beethoven in his greater sym- 
phonies, seem almost to have been in love with those dark and 
elemental powers whose ultimate total is summed up in 
Death. Nietzsche felt this so strongly about Beethoven and 
Wagner that he spoke of their music as an utterly dangerous 
attempt to fesolve the riddle of the universe in terms of dis- 
integration and destruction, of doom and defeat instead of 
the lust and the power to live. 

We all know the plight into which the great German 
philosopher has led his countrymen—not once only but over 
and over again—by that insistence on the righteousness of 
power ; but it would seem as though his diagnosis of Beet- 
hoven was based upon a fundamental misunderstanding, a 
blunder which supposed that to look down the valley of 
shadows was to be annihilated by it. There is`nothing of 
defeat in the greater works of Beethoven, whose last Move- 
ment was a blaze of triumph untouched by a single note of 
bravado; and, even if it be maintained that a sense of final 
victory is missing from the Eroica Symphony, in which he 
gives a portrait of the hero’s pilgrimage, it may, I think, be 
fairly retorted that Death is itself so much a part of the heroic 
vocation that to end in a triumph over Death would be to 
baulk the real issue and escape its final implications. 

It is, in fact, a symphony from which the theme of Death 
is never entirely absent, not even in the First Movement 
whose: purport is, I suspect, to portray the hero in his pil- 
grimage through life. That First Movement is undoubtedly 
the greatest thing that Beethoven had produced up to date 
and is generally thought to mark the transition from the first 
to the second of the three great phases of his career. Not only 
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is it conceived upon an immense scale, compositionally, emo- 
tionally and intellectually ; but it is executed from first to 
last with a sureness of touch that is characteristic of Beet- 
hoven at his later and greater period. It pours out in a 
triumphant ecstasy of thought and feeling—this splendid and 
terrible description of the hero’s pilgrimage—a portrait in 
which love, danger, loyalty and death, are blended into a 
single pattern of music. 

The breath-taking ecstasy of the music itself sweeps the 
hearer along ; but all the while, beneath the blasts and peals 
of orchestration, he can see as in a vision all that is being met 
and overcome by the hero on his journey. There is joy in the 
announcement of the first and principal theme; but it is 
never merely the fierce joy of battle. There is a sense through- 
out the entire Movement of big things to be.fought for—of a 
great inspirational activity ; but there is also (particularly in 
the great answering theme of the second subject) a positively 
unearthly assurance of victory that is of the ages—though 
perhaps of no particular age. It is just this sense of ultimate 
victory and present struggle that gives to the whole symphony 
its predominantly “heroic” character; and it is therefore 
not, I think, surprising that one whose conception of creation 
was earthly and transient, as was Nietzsche’s, should have 
missed that note of eternal victory, and heard in this Move- 
ment only the recurring theme of Death. 

For in this Movement with its mighty climaxes and splendid 
turbulences, its sudden gleams of danger and terrific possi- 
bilities, there are all the while two haunting themes calling 
and answering each other. These are not the mighty life-and- 
death themes of the final Movement which show the two ends 
to which the hero may come; but each expresses in itself the 
elemental qualities of life and death. The First Movement is 
actually, I maintain, a sublimation of both life and death into 
something higher, a something into which both will go without 
any remainder like a complete sacrifice; and thus I regard 
the First Movement of the Eroica Symphony as an epic of 
the hero’s pilgrimage. It is undertaken in the teeth of death 
with a full knowledge of its tragic reality ; but belief in life 
haunts it throughout, a belief that remains unshattered to the 
end. 

Then comes the sombre tragedy of the Funeral March. 
Here, in the Second Movement, Death is unmasked—or 
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perhaps I should say rather that what was a potentiality inthe 
First Movement, a possibility that was never evaded, here 
becomes the sole and dominating theme. The hero who set 
-out eager for ‘life but ready for death is overtaken by the 
latter, suddenly and almost sedulously ; and the Symphony 
enters upon its tragic phase in which is disclosed the inevi- 
tability, the finality and the searching quality, of Death. 
Those wailing themes and terrifying blasts, that awful sense 
of disintegration in the middle section no less than the un- 
earthly sense of doom which haunts the first and final sections, 
seem to speak with the very Voice of Death. í 

The first haunting theme is one of grandeur, as though the 
hero lost nothing of sublimity in death. Įt is, indeed, a noble 
theme that ushers in the Funeral March, a theme where 
dignity and splendour reside almost as much in its effective 
pause and reiterated hesitation as in its constant note of 
unassuageable anguish. The melody is repeated again and 
again to dffferent backgrounds, that hauntingly suggestive 
cry of death never quite dying down until all its possibilities 
have been suggested, all its potentialities realised ; and even 
then the gloriously sombre refrain is heard like an echo in 
what follows. For, immediately after the first theme, a fugal 
passage is introduced, something that breaks through the 
night of anguish ; and’for a few moments there is a gleam 
of stars—though not for long. The great Death theme takes 
up the refrain again; and, until the middle passage, all 
bespeaks the dignity of Death once more. 

That Middle Section might, if it stood alone, justify 
Nietzsche’s assertion that Beethoven’s music was a force 
which made for disintegration and death. For here the com- 
poser lets his pessimism get the better of him; and 
he allows all the physical and spiritual terrors of Death full 
blast. It is a terrifying passage, possibly one of the most 
terrifying in all music. There is in it all the unearthly quality 
of the Movement as a whole, all its refusal to explain either 
life or death in terms of the animal; but just because the 
vision of the Symphony is spiritual, its mould heroic, this 
exposure of the ugly side of death is the more ugly, the more 
positively terrifying. 

That, however, is not the last word that Beethoven has to 
say about Death. It was a terrible outburst, something that 
had to be said by a mind that could never betray the truth as 
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he had seen it ; but it was not all, nor even the end of all. So 
we return once more to the great Death theme of the Funeral 
March, the strange and haunting melody that gathers so much. 
meaning into itself and says it with such superb dignity and 
restraint. It is the very essence of heroic death, a splendid 
and poignant memorial in music to all deeds of heroism which 
have had their end in death. 

Fifteen years after Beethoven had finished this Funeral 
March he received tidings of Napoleon’s death at St. Helena. 
He then, laid bare his own feelings about this piece of music 
more certainly than if he had written volumes upon it by 
declaring that he had written a Funeral March for him fifteen 
years before. There is, in fact, something about the Funeral 
March in the Eroica Symphony that makes all other Funeral 
Marches sound like the Funeral Marches .of Marionettes, 
simply because it is conceived upon a Napoleonic scale. It 
comes fittingly as a memorial epic to the world’s greatest 
general dying in tragic exile from his triumphs. 

The next Movement of the Symphony is one of those bursts 
of triumph that Beethoven would accomplish without doing 
the smallest violation to the strains of solemnity which had 
preceded them. The Scherzo of this Third Symphony is, indeed, 
a pean of triumph, though not quite of joy. There is in that 
soaring triumph of music, in those gleams and flashes of 
orchestration, a grand assertion of the claims of life, almost a 
lust for living. It is as though all that was left unsaid during 
the sombre reality of the Funeral March can here contain 
itself no longer but must burst out into a blaze of triumph, as 
though the Truth itself demanded that assertion. 

For there is something in this Movement, brief and momen- 
tary as it is, which is positively gigantic. There is a rich and 
glowing spontaneity about it that is breath-taking; and, 
coming as it does immediately after the great dark epic of 
Death which precedes it, it is impossible to doubt its inten- 
tional effect. May it not be regarded as a perfect expression 
of the hero’s zest for living—a sublime recital of all that is in 
reality most dear to him but which he is willing to forgo? 
That sombre epic of Death which precedes it is, I maintain, 
the story of that sacrifice—of its triumph and its tragedy ; 
but here we get life in the raw—the grand lust for living which 
the human race has known from the beginning ;- but which 
is here sublimated and crystallised into all the beauties 
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and colours of individual existence as conceived by the 
hero. 

The whole thing, however, is not a triumph. There is a 
passage in the middle which admits for a few moments—not 
the dark anger with which Beethoven so often surprises us at 
the seeming apex of a triumph—but a brief and melancholy 
brooding. There is a sudden changing of the tempo, a 
moment in which the horns calling to one another and 
answering each other tell of the tragedy which is at the core 
of all existence. One feels when judging this Movement in 
retrospect that not only is this brief passage worked with an 
absolute sureness of touch into the pattern as a whole but 
that the emotional content of the Scherzoewould be incomplete 
without it. For without that sense of tragic potentiality, even 
at life’s most alluring moments, it would seem that the hero’s 
vision was incomplete. He would have renounced in the 
previous Movement something that he had never truly felt 
in all its parts. 

The Movement does, however, give the lie to Nietzsche— 
not because Beethoven achieves any final optimism in it. 
That is what Beethoven never did, and what I have just tried 
to show he deliberately avoided doing here; but it does display 
him in an ecstasy at the thought of life, the thought of its 
magnificent possibilities and an expression of those possi- 
bilities in terms of lively triumph and assertion. It is, I main- 
tain, the most positive Movement in the whole Symphony, one 
of the most positive that Beethoven ever achieved ; and those 
conscious forces of the creative mind grow busy. There are, 
however, moments in the creative sphere when the conscious 
artistic endeavour almost totally obscures the unconscious 
motive and work beneath it; and I believe that the last 
Movement of Beethoven’s Eroica Symphony is one of these 
moments. : 

The Movement is made up of two themes—neither of which 
can be said in any sense to dominate the other and both of 
which make up a total effect that may fairly be said to give the 
Movement a certain character. Wagner, was unable to avoid 
the conviction that these two themes possessed a psychological 
significance, something that was essential to the understand- 
ing of the Symphony as a whole. Each of the themes is used 
with the maximum of effect when put in opposition to the 
other ; but both are worked into the texture of the Movement 
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in such a manner as to leave behind the impression of a single 
pattern. : l 

There is in one of these themes a sense, not of triumphant 
or impassioned ecstasy such as Beethoven would sometimes 
express when giving a description of Life, but a measured and 
deliberate delight that might not unfairly be called the Dance 
of Life. It is as though here he were regarding life objectively, 
universal rather than individual and the common lot of all 
mortality. There is, however, a moment when even this more 
calculated view of destiny, a vision described rather than a 
desire experienced, soars up into a blaze of triumph; and 
there comes a turning point in the Movement when the 
description becomes the raw reality of a savage clan leaping 
wildly round a sacrificial fire rather than the grand and 
measured contemplation of existence that Beethoven usually 
portrays. It isa magnificent climax, grand and exultant ; but 
I have called it the Movement’s turning point advisedly 
because it is immediately overshadowed by the other theme, 
that theme which, in one form or another, haunts the Sym- 
phony from start to finish, the theme of ever-present Death. 

It steals in here not, I think, unexpectedly, as a fitting 
crown to the Symphony as a whole; and after the anguish of its 
final assertion, it soars up through a passage of exceptional 
beauty and pathos to close the Symphony. It is a haunting, 
yearning passage; and one feels that here Death is pleading 
its cause rather than, as in the Funeral March, asserting its 
dominion. So we realise that whatever has been the hero’s 
zest for life, to whatever ripeness of perfection he was able to 
bring it and despite the riches that he might have gained from 
it, Death has the last word. Nevertheless, I maintain that, 
despite the greatness of Nietzsche, here was no defeatist 
attitude to Death. For the hero’s death, in Beethoven’s Third 
Symphony, is a victory, the victory of one who has chosen it 
in a noble cause despite his joyous vision of life ; and as such 
I believe it has a special message for our own times. 

The age of Beethoven was one- of somewhat grandiosé 
heroics. Not only had the great Romantic Revival in art and 
literature begun but even so great a master of the human 
character as Scott was unable to resist those strange flourishes 
of self-conscious heroism that make us want to blush to-day. 
The sombre and mighty epics of Russia alone in Europe seem 
to have escaped that blemish in that age ; and even America, 
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new-born to the arts, knew such moments in Washington 
Irving. In Western Europe the sentimentalising of heroic 
attributes became a vice practised upon a large scale which 
renders Beethoven’s heroic masterpiece the more stirring and 
memorable for its grandeur and austerity. 

There are, however, still those who maintain that Beet- 
hoven surrendered all to the Kingdom of Death ; and it must 
be admitted that, if certain passages of his music stood by 
themselves, this verdict would be justified. An epic, however, 
is no epic if it can be split up into little pieces, each of which 
may stand on its own as an individual poem; and the same 
may be said of Beethoven’s first great epic in music. It does, 
in places, sound all the depths of horrors, all those shattering 
and terrifying agonies of death and dissolution; but it is 
finally, and in the end, a story of Man’s victory over death, 
of his place in the eternal order as the hero who has cón- 
quered it by an endurance more potent than its horrors. 

ASHLEY SAMPSON. 


BRITAIN’S DEBT TO FRENCH 
ROSARIANS. 


OR many decades the rose gardens of our islands have 

been justly famous, and somehow their roses almost 

always seem to possess a little more fragrance than the 
same varieties grown abroad. Yet, although the roses of 
Britain are known wherever the queen of flowers is cultivated, 
we cannot escape the fact that it was France which made 
possible those splendid displays of floral loveliness and 
delicate charm. Indeed, for many years France led the world 
of rose fashion far ahead of any rival. Even to-day her rose 
specialists rank second to no other, although they acknow- 
ledge readily their British colleagues to be their equal. The 
entente cordiale of the rose has long existed. . 

From and by way of France have come several roses— 
really founder members of large families—without whose 
advent there would be no modern bedding roses, nor many of 
the choicest climbers. One of the most important was the 
Gallica rose, ancestor of almost every dwarf bedding rose now 
found in gardens. This rose, a bush covered with large 
flattish bright red blooms whose centres are a mass of gleam- 
ing golden stamens, is reputed to have been collected in Syria 
by the Frenchman Thibault (or Thibaut), Comte de Brie, 
about the middle of the thirteenth century when in the Near 
East as a voluntary crusader. Thibault—usually written of 
as “‘le Chansonnier ”—had his seat at Provins, which town 
eventually became one of the principal centres of French rose 
culture. The Gallica rose is believed to have been brought to 
England about 1277 by Edmund, Earl of Lancaster, second 
son of Henry III. There had been municipal disturbances at 
Provins in the course of which Guillaume Pentecôte, the 
Mayor, received fatal injuries. Edmund led troops into the 
town to restore order, and he seems to have stayed at Provins 
for many months. In so lengthy a period he would have ample 
opportunity for seeing the brilliant Gallica rose in bloom, and, 
according to Opoix, an old French writer, Edmund took the 
Provins rose for his device. It is quité possible that this is the 
red rose of the House of Lancaster and of the Wars of the 
Roses. It is still to be found in British and French gardens. 
It is the “ Apothecary’s rose ” of Elizabethan times, whose 
petals were used in the distillation of the toilet waters and 
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floral essences commonly made at that period. Throughout 
the succeeding centuries the Gallica rose was widely hy- 
bridised by French rose-growers until at the beginning of last 
century hundreds of varieties were offered by nurserymen. 
Importation into Britain was frequent, and Loddiges, a firm 
of nurserymen with extensive grounds at Hackney, listed 
more than two thousand, a rose catalogue worthy to compete 
with those of any modern firm. They included colours not 
seen to-day in the rose garden. Fine shades of glowing purple, 
deep violets, brown-blacks, royal purples, crimson-blacks, 
etc., seem to be beyond the power of the present-day rose- 
raiser to produce. 

It was about this time that rose culture in France reached 
the first of its three most important periods, although Scot- 
land held the field with its several hundreds—later the number 
ran into at least one thousand—of pretty hybrids of the 
Burnet rose, so far had the northern hybridists travelled since 
the discovéry in 1793 on the Hill of Kinnoul near Perth of a 
wild Burnet rose with twice the usual number of petals. The 
first three decades of the nineteenth century were those of 
Franco-British rose exchange on a large scale. British rose- 
growers began to pay annual visits to French nurseries to 
view the newest varieties in bloom, and this practice has 
continued ever since, save for interruption by war. Rose 
culture was practised widely in France, and some of the 
French specialists have inscribed their names for all time on 
the scroll of rose fame. Men like Vibert, Hardy, Descemet 
and Dupont, rose-grower at Malmaison, deflected the evolu- 
tion of the cultivated rose into definite channels by their 
careful hybridisation and rigorous selection of new varieties. 
Dupont founded the rose garden at the Luxembourg, and 
Descemet actually moved his entire collection of many 
thousands of young plants in 1815 when the occupation of 
Paris was expected. They were taken to Vibert at Angers. 

One figure in the French rose world of early last century 
stands above all other of her contemporaries. This is the 
Empress Josephine, wife ‘of Napoleon. The rose lover of 
to-day owes an immeasurable debt to this unhappy woman, 
whose last years were largely devoted to the care of her 
flowers and beautiful gardens at Malmaison. She was a great 
collector of choice plants and shrubs, and during the wars 
seems to have enjoyed “ extra-territorial rights ” so far as the 
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importation of botanical material was concerned. One of her 
suppliers was a Mr. Kennedy of Hammersmith, and he 
appears to have come and gone freely from Malmaison with- 
out question. Josephine made possible what is probably the 
finest work on the rose ever published. This is Redouté’s Les 
Roses, whose colour plates have never been surpassed either 
for accuracy in the most minute detail or for faithfulness of 
shading. The text was by Thory, an eminent botanist. 
Redouté worked at Malmaison on the paintings from which 
the plates were prepared. He depicted natural specimens 
taken from.the famous rose garden there. Not only is this 
monumental work a record of the roses Josephine grew, but 
it is also a memorial to the patronage of her who made its 
production possible. ‘ 

Many of the roses she loved exist to-day in private collec- 
tions and have played their part in the evolution of the 
modern rose. Apart from rose species—and at Malmaison 
was an extensive collection of these—there were many dozens 
of Gallicas, hybrids of the old Cabbage rose—the “ hundred- 
leaved rose ” of the ancient world—Moss roses, Albas, Damask 
roses, and others. There were specimens of the tiny De Meaux 
roses whose name is believed to commemorate a French rose 
amateur of earlier time than the Empress. Doménique 
Séguier was Bishop of Auxerre in 1635, and was later trans- 
lated to Meaux. He was famed for his interest in roses. The 
Albas are particularly important, as British gardens in Tudor 
days contained at least two kinds, of which what is now 
termed the Maiden’s Blush rose is an example. This is the old 
rose of the Incarnation and seems to be the rose held by 
Queen Henrietta Maria in her portrait by Kneller. This 
family of roses are noted for their superb delicacy of shading 
and bluish-green foliage. The French hybridisers used the 
Albas early last century, and about one hundred were pro- 
duced, but the British neglected them and it is doubtful 
whether.a dozen could be found to-day. Their fragrance is 
very fine. The so-called wild Alba rose is a hybrid of natural 
occurrence. One parent is our British dog rose. Some have 
thought the Alba to be the “ white rose of Albion” men- 
tioned by Pliny, but proof is lacking. However, it seems fairly 
certain that the Double White Alba rose was the White rose 
of the House of York. French and Belgian rose specialists 
sent out many Albas during the period from 1810 to 1840, 
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but already events were moving towards a revolution in the 
world of the rose. 

This was the arrival of the first Hybrid Perpetual rose. Its 
evolution was a highly complex matter, and was preceded by 
the discovery of the Bourbon rose found wild in a garden 
hedge by a M. Bréon on the Isle de Bourbon (now Réunion), 
On this island it was customary to sow seeds of any roses 
for hedging purposes, and from this chance beginning sprang 
the progenitor of a family of roses still valued by collectors 
and flourishing in France. The first Bourbon rose came from 
a natural hybridisation of the China monthly rose and the 
red Four Seasons rose, both of which were rampant in the 
Isle de Bourbon. M. Bréon sent seeds*of it and specimen 
plants to Jacques, gardener to the Duc d’Orléans at Neuilly 
about 1822. Redouté painted the Bourbon rose from living 
specimens at Neuilly two years later. The rose lives on to-day 
in a few fipe hybrids and in its immediate descendant, the 
Hybrid Perpetual. 

The Hybrid Perpetual was the result of a centuries-old 
desire to produce a race of roses with two periods of flowering 
in a single season after the fashion of the semi-legendary 
twice-blooming roses of Paestum. The first step appears to 
have been the raising by Comte Lelieur in the Royal Gardens 
at St. Cloud of Rose du Roi, a Damask hybrid. This glowing 
crimson-vermilion rose is reputed to have flowered spas- 
modically for a second time in the same year. Rose du Roi 
appeared about the time of Waterloo. Crossings with China 
and Bourbon roses followed, and the ultimate production was 
the first Hybrid Perpetual rose. The originator was thought 
to be a M. Laffay of Bellevue with his Princesse Héléne sent 
out in 1837. Intermediate stages created the family known as 
Portland roses in whose evolution the famous Vibert took a 
hand. The Quatre Saisons roses belonged to this group, some 
of whose members certainly bloomed twice yearly. Five years 
before Laffay’s rose there had bloomed at Mans in the garden 
of a M. Foulard a bright pink variety with all the attributes 
of a true Hybrid Perpetual, but Laffay is usually credited as 
the man who gave the Hybrid Perpetual rose to the world, 
The oldest variety now existing is believed to be Pius IX, a 
curious deep purplish-magenta rose sent out in 1849 by Vibert. 
The Hybrid Perpetuals were the roses that graced the exhi- 
bition tables at rose shows in mid-Victorian England, when 
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wealthy exhibitors went so far as to charter special trains 
from Exeter and Hereford to London in order that their 
blooms might arrive at the peak of condition. Rivalry was 
intense, whether at a small village show or at one of the 
great London exhibitions. British raisers vied with those of 
France—particularly the rose-growers of Lyons—in the pro- 
duction of new varieties. The names of Henry Bennett, 
William Paul and Thomas Rivers were as well known in 
France as here. 

The Hybrid Perpetuals, whose colours ranged from purest 
white to deepest red, remained unchallenged until about 1890 
when they began to be ousted from favour by the ever- 
increasing number of Hybrid Teas. H.P.s, as they are termed, 
are still grown by rose lovers, and it is unlikely they will 
disappear completely from gardens. Indeed, although out 
of favour at rose shows, an occasional new variety makes its 
appearance. The first Hybrid Tea rose was the justly named 
La France raised in 1867 by M. Guillot of Lyons. The group, 
which numbers thousands, sprang from the crossing of a 
Hybrid Perpetual rose by the Chinese species R. indica 
odorata. The latter is associated with the lovely but delicate 
Tea roses so frequently worn as buttonholes by the “ man 
about town ” of Victorian and Edwardian England. Many 
hundreds of Hybrid Teas have been sent out since the first 
La France, happily still with us, and bearing its silvery pink 
blooms each summer. With its coming, the association 
between British and French rose specialists became even 
closer, and we in this country produced rose for rose'in com- . 
petition with our friends across the Channel. It was a period 
of the most intense, but thoroughly good-natured, rivalry. 
The rose gardens, cottage plots and suburban rose borders of 
Britain were filled with Hybrid Teas, and it seemed as if the 
limit of development in bedding roses had been reached, when 
another French rose-grower stole a march on us. Again it was 
France that brought a new and improved family of roses into 
being. . 

In reality it seemed simple, for the Frenchman had merely 
set to work to try to evolve roses of colours hitherto lacking 
among the Hybrid Teas. A pure yellow was one of these, and 
although there were many lovely shades of pink, salmon, red 
and crimson, there were none of the bright multi-coloured 
blooms and strongly contrasting hues to be found in the roses 
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of pre-war (1914-18) years. Jules Pernet-Ducher, a man of 
quiet, unassuming personality, raised the rose that led to the 
modern types so freely planted to-day. His first variety 
appeared about 1900 and was called Soleil d’Or. It had no 
particular attractions as measured by the high standards of 
the present rose world, but the weak-necked orange-yellow 
and red blooms borne on a scrubby little bush, with foliage 
liable to disease, heralded the arrival of the Pernetianas, the 
last great contribution by France to rose gardens. Pernet- 
Ducher merely crossed the Persian Yellow rose with Antoine 
Ducher, a purple-red Hybrid Perpetual. Actually, Britain 
did take some little credit in the new rose, for it was Sir Henry 
Willock, our Ambassador at Teheran, who brought home the 
Persian Yellow rose in 1838. From this humble beginning 
have sprung hundreds of varieties, and the flood of new 
arrivals shows little signs of abatement. British rose-growers 
have sent oyt quite as many varieties as those received from 
French and other sources. : 

One of the most dearly loved of all the roses France has 
sent us is the Hybrid Noisette Maréchal Niel. It- was the 
fashionable rose of mid and late Victorian and Edwardian 
days. Only a few months ago there passed finally from among 
his roses one who exhibited every year until his decease a 
dozen of the most perfectly matched blooms of this fragrant 
golden-yellow beauty. The original Noisette rose was a bush 
with clusters of pretty blush-pink flowers, and it is to France 
that we owe the introduction of this type of rose into Britain. 
The type rose first bloomed in U.S.A. at Charleston, South 
Carolina. It is a hybrid between the white Musk rose and 
the blush-pink China rose. The first hybrid was raised by 
John Champneys, an American. He seems to have sold a 
plant and to have supplied seeds from the original rose to 
Philippe Noisette, a local florist. From this seed Philippe 
flowered a number of young bushes, including a lovely pink 
one. Realising that the new type was a distinct advance and 
likely to prove valuable in gardens, he sent specimens to his 
brother Louis, a prominent nurseryman of Paris. The seedling 
bushes arrived from Charleston about 1817, but whatever the 
actual date they bloomed in France in time for Redouté and 
Thory to see specimens in flower at Malmaison, one of which 
Redouté painted and Thory described as the Blush Noisette 


in Les Roses. A very few rare examples of this rose exist in 
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private collections. Maréchal Niel was the progeny of a 
Noisette rose called Chromatella and a Tea rose, but it has the 
lovely fragrance of the Noisettes, and not the aromatic 
spiciness of most Teas. 

The early Pernetianas—they now rank as a section of the 
vast Hybrid Tea family—were often scentless or had most 
curious fruity aromas. These in no way resembled the full 
sweet “ old rose” perfume of the old Gallicas, Albas, Centi- 
folias, etc. The press was full of complaints that roses no 
longer had any fragrance. There was ground for this, but in 
recent years hybridists have directed their attention towards 
“ breeding in” fragrance of the old-fashioned type. 

It is certainly trte to say there can be very few rose gardens 
in Britain where roses of French origin do not growside by side 
with those of our own raising. French nurseries make full use 
of British roses in hybridisation, and our rose specialists are 
equally ready to employ those sent out by our French friends. 
The position as regards new types of roses is likely to remain 
stationary during the present international situation, but 
both French and British rose-growers have taken steps to 
preserve representative stocks of roses, and to avoid the 
mistake of the last war when so many valuable old roses were 
lost without hope of recovery. Franco-British rose co-opera- 
tion has never been so close as it is at the present time. Indeed, 
each might be a branch of the same concern, so intimate is 
their association and friendship. 

W. L. CARTER. 





MARIONETTE. 


HE final proof was given on June roth, 1940, that Italy 

had been dangled on the end of a German string since 

the European war began. When Hitler invaded Poland 

he announced (September Ist last) that “ Italy will under- 

stand that for the carrying on of this struggle we do not intend 

to appeal for foreign help.” Italy in short was to be kept non- 

belligerent but otherwise active until such time as Herr 
Hitler should give marching orders. 

It had been known for at least six months before that time 
that Italy was virtually annexed to Germany. Lest it be 
thought that such a statement, made after Italy’s declaration 
of war on France and Britain in June 1940, be an easy exer- 
cise in wisdom after the event, let it be recalled that in the 
CONTEMPORARY Review of May 1939, over the date April 
17th, 1939, the present writer stated (page 551): “Italy 
had been virtually annexed by Germany ” ; and (page 541) : 
“ Signor Mussolini was regarded as an object rather for pity 
than for anger as a minor racketeer trailing ignominiously at 
the heels of the Big Shot.” At that time the Italian frontiers 
were controlled, on the Italian side, by German officers. The 
Italian postal service was censored by German officials. 
“ Count Ciano, Signor Starace, Signor Farinacci and his own 
(Mussolini’s) daughter Edda, wife to Count Ciano, were all so 
compromised as to be virtually in German pay ” (loc. cit., 

. 541). i 
$ E ienie 1939 Hitler was megalomaniac and confident 
enough to dispense with Italian help. The rôle assigned to 
Italy was to keep open a channel of supply for Germany 
through the Allied blockade, although the Italian propaganda 
was ordered concurrently to protest that Italy, far from being 
“ neutral,” was a merely “ non-belligerent ” ally of Germany. 
Her further service was to keep a million and a quarter of 
French troops immobilised ‘on the Italian frontier. 

' Why therefore was Italy’s rôle so drastically altered by 
Hitler in June 1940? On the surface it looked as if the 
German advance in northern France, quickly following the 
sweep through Flanders, was again developing in Germany’s 
favour. Hitler and his Germans could not have become less 
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proud or less traditionally German over the thought that 
their triumphs were a pure unaided German achievement. 
Was it then a fair deduction that Hitler’s losses in the Flan- 
ders and the French campaigns were so serious, the resistance 
of the French and British forces so formidable, the activity of 
the Royal Air Force so devastating, that against his will and 
at the cost of his pride he had at last to order the Italian forces 
to march? Had he reached his final gamble? It was clearly 
possible that Italy might be doubtful as a military asset to 
him, while the proved value of her silent sabotage of the 
blockade and of the French fighting strength would now be 
lost to him. The gamble by which Hitler now staked his all 
in “ cashing-in ” on Italian belligerent strength, such as’ it 
might prove to be, might indeed succeed: but the risk might 
be equally decisive in the opposite sense.. If Britain and 
France, weakened though they were by the Flanders mis- 
fortune, could now meet and hold the Italian, belligerent 
menace, the end of the war in Allied victory might even be 
found to be just round the corner. 


Tue Mysterious PROGRESS. 


The position of the aiding, abetting, or accessory other 
Powers had by the middle of June become a little clearer. 
It is true that a certain sense of helpless fatality seemed still 
to contribute its influence, but in the main the continuing 
spectacle was of so-called Great Powers, the lords of the earth, 
cold-bloodedly fishing in the troubled waters that threatened 
to engulf them all. 

Once before in human history there has been a first-rate 
flood: “ And all flesh died that moved upon the earth, both 
of fowl, and of cattle and of beast, and of every creeping thing 
that creepeth upon the earth, and every man... and Noah 
only remained alive, and they that were with him in the ark.” 
This time there is no ark (as yet) and no Noah. This time, 
despite the speed of the human achievement in scientific 
destruction, it takes longer than the “hundred and fifty 
days ” during which “ the waters prevailed upon the earth ” 
on the former occasion. 

Yet the present process looks effective enough. As these 
lines were written only four out of seven Great Powers were 
as yet actively engaged in it. The other three, if they were not 
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helplessly looking on, were scheming and calculating how to 
reap from it such material advantage as they could foresee : 
when the only thing that could honestly be foreseen by any 
ordinarily intelligent person was the complete and impartial 
ruin of them all. Even the ideological comfort was wearing a 
little thin: for Germany, the aggressor, was being most 
powerfully helped by Italy ; whereas France and Britain were 
receiving no help at all, except from the unsubstantial pros- 
pect of an improved relationship with an atheist Russia and 
from the distant prospect (too distant it seemed, and too 
insignificant) of being allowed to buy munitions from the 
United States. So far at any rate, Mr. Roosevelt had made no 
constructive proposal for ending the war and substituting 
reason for bombs as the arbiter, or in the alternative of giving 
active and effective belligerent help to the Allies. Events 
move faster in this war than a quarter of a century ago. It 
may be that Mr. Roosevelt’s broadcast speech of June roth 
did herald action ; but up to the time when these lines were 
written America’s contribution to the defence of democratic 
institutions against an intensively active totalitarian menace 
had in the main been confined to expressions of sympathy. 
The cleavage between the political and the religious factor 
seemed to be complete. Whereas the Pope had condemned the 
“aggressor,” a large part of the Faithful to whom or for 
whom he spoke, not only in Germany, but in Italy, were taking 
the aggressor’s part ; and a national day of prayer in England 
(May 26th) coincided with a gauntly blasphemous illustration 
of the truth, in one of its aspects, that “to him that hath 
shall be added, and from him that hath not shall be taken 
even that which he hath”: for the powerfully armed 
aggressor at that very moment was engaged in adding to his 
armoury the whole magnificent equipment that the trapped 
British Expeditionary Force had had to leave behind in 
Belgium, and was about to add the whole armoury of Italy. 
In the Devil’s work nothing (for a time) succeeds like suc- 
cess. It was none other than King Leopold of the Belgians, 
the son of his father, who made a present to the Germans, who 
twice in living memory had destroyed his country, not only 
of the full material resources of the Belgian army he had 
himself built up for use against Germany, but the still greater 
material resources of the British and French armies that in 
answer to his own call for help had been poured into his 
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country. At that very time too Sweden made a trade agree- 
ment with Germany, giving to Germany, with or without pay- 
ment, everything that Sweden could give, or Germany wanted: 
the reward to Germany for having destroyed Sweden’s 
neighbour. Every small nation in Europe, being afraid of 
Hitler, gave Hitler what he needed the more thoroughly to 
destroy them, and denied to Britain and France the help that 
might have saved them. : 

Many people are distressed by the fact, illustrated again in 
the present history, that the forces of evil always win the first 
round. Yet a moment’s reflection would suggest that the 
problem is neither insoluble nor surprising. The evil is what 
the political tradition of the world has made it. It is there- 
fore formidable. In the end the forces of evil are bound to be 
defeated, for God is supreme. The delay and the anguish are 
the measure of the world’s freely chosen brutishness in politi- 
cal purpose and method. The process further involves a singu- 
larly healthy and singularly painful recognition of where pre- 
cisely and how far spread lies the fault, and of how precisely 
it is being corrected. The speech made by Mr. Ernest Bevin 
on June 5th last all unconsciously revealed the mystic steps 
whereby a better England among other good things was 
emerging from the pain and sorrow; for a member of the 
new British Cabinet virtually announced that the old capi- 
talist system had now been safeguarded against the revival 
after the war of the gross inequalities and injustices that it had 
contributed to the world’s miseries. 


Russia’s Part. 


The incalculable potentiality of Stalin’s contribution to the 
general disorder again attracted speculation when in the early 
days of June Sir Stafford Cripps left London for Moscow. His 
ostensible purpose was to discuss a trade agreement. London, 
Paris, Berlin, Rome, Ankara and every Balkan capital knew 
that the ostensible purpose might lead here, there or any- 
where. A new start at any rate’was being made tentatively 

‘and a little blindly, some of the forrher prejudices having been 
dropped. The main prejudice, so far as the Allies were con- 
cerned, was that, bitten once, they were twice shy. They 
wanted to make sure that Stalin was not preparing another 
trap for them. The exigency of the situation in Belgium and 
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northern France now induced the British and French Govern- 
ments to face that risk. 

There were those among the British people, chiefly the 
Catholics, who recoiled in horror from the prospect of making 
friends with the self-avowed anti-Christ for war purposes. 
The horror was perhaps illogical and misdirected. Granted the 
premise that war was the only method of “ stopping Hitler,” 
it was too late to be fastidious about methods. A Bren gun is 
a fairly godless instrument. Moreover it was at least arguable 
that if Russia were induced to lend her help to the Allies 
rather than to Germany, or not less to the Allies than to 
Germany, she would be serving the right cause: as diagnosed 
by the Christians themselves. Is it a sound or a wise thing to 
refuse atheist help in a Christian cause ? Can God’s methods 
be thus judged? Might it not help, even, towards the con- 
version of Russia, and thus perhaps consummate the very 
purpose of ghe prayers said daily at Mass, ever since Pope 
Pius XI prescribed them in 1934, for the Church in Russia ? 

Stalin and all his men have “ discouraged ” the practice of 
the Christian religion in Russia on the historical ground that 
it used to be, in Russia, at best a superstition, and at worst a 
political opiate for the masses, administered for their own 
purposes by the old reactionary régime. No man at heart is 
atheist. He may for a time mistakenly but honestly believe 
he is. He only gets himself into a muddle, like the Oxford 
undergraduate who was so enthusiastic an unbeliever that he 
exposed himself to the charge “ of being a mere atheist, who 
believed that there was no Deity, whereas a true agnostic 
should not even believe that, as he professes to know nothing 
about any Deity, and consequently cannot declare a Deity to 
be either non-existent or existent ” (The Life of a Prig. By 
One). 

Who knows but that Mr. Stalin (and Mr. Maisky too) would 
welcome an opportunity provided by the Allies for evacuating 
an untenable position, and allowing the Russian people to go 
to their churches (as they do still go, despite their political 
mentors) with, instead of without, a bolshevik blessing ? 

Whether or not the Russian Government was influenced for 
or against Germany by Italy’s support of Germany, Sir 
Stafford Cripps was sent to Moscow to contribute what 
influence he could to bridge the gap between London and 
Moscow. 

VoL. CLVIII. 7 
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There was reason for taking Russia literally when she pro- 
tested her desire to keep out of the war. Not only did she, 
other things being equal, in common with all other Powers, 
prefer to get what she wanted without war, she did not even 
want much, except trade and a steady sabotage of capitalism 
and religion. 

Trade is fair enough. The capitalist system, damaged so 
much in our time that if it survives at all it will survive as a 
reformed character, is now of as little value to the Moscow 
ideologies as Christianity itself, in the sense of a target for 
bolshevik marksmanship. There is no capitalist system in 
Germany. If Hitler and his men have their way, there will be 
no religion. There is no bar therefore between a heart-to- 
heart relationship between Germany and Russia except that 
in the nature of things dictators neither trust each other nor 
gladly bear each other’s successes. Unlike Italy, Russia has 
not yet been annexed by Germany. She is afraid of Germany 
in the Baltic. When she crushed Finland for the protection 
of Leningrad it was of course Germany that was at the back 
of her mind. It is difficult for Russia to profess any sort of 
harmony with the still openly professing Christian countries, 
such as Spain or Italy ; but in these days the most unlikely 
contingencies are to be reckoned with. 

Britain is, in this as in most ways, a peculiar case. She is 
neither religious in the French, Spanish or Italian sense, nor 
godless in the Russian sense, nor a suppressor of religion 
in the German sense. Despite the spiritual muddle that is 
Great Britain, however, there does tend to survive deep below 
the surface a sense of elementary right and wrong. There are 
contradictions in abundance in the British political practice. 
Last summer we tried, despite the person of Lord Halifax in 
the Foreign Office, to make a deal with Russia against Ger- 
many. When we failed—for when it came to the point, we 
were not prepared to pay the cynical price—we promptly 
confessed that Russia’s alternative deal with Germany was a 
much more essentially appropriate deal than would have been 
an Anglo-Russian deal. Despite the British distaste for 
Russian godlessness and Russian communism, there lurks the 
remaining political eye to the possibility of using Russia as 
a weapon against Germany. After all one need not love one’s 
weapons. i 

When therefore Mr. Maisky, the indomitable Russian 
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Ambassador, tried early this year to make contact again with 
Lord Halifax, Lord Halifax listened, and in his mind specu- 
lated. On the Russian side thereʻis no doubt that Mr. Stalin 
for his own purposes wanted to stage-a come-back with Great 
Britain, not only as a lever for use in his parallel dealings with 
Herr Hitler, but as a method of genuinely strengthening 
Russia’s own independence and neutrality. Mr. Maisky made 
a first gesture by inviting Britain to mediate in Finland (a 
gesture which Britain indignantly rejected). He then sug- 
gested a “ trade agreement,” confident that trade was surer 
ground for a deal with Britain. : 

The preliminary ground was cleared by a propaganda which 
protested that Russia had incurred no military or political 
commitment to Germany and that her only relationship was 
commercial. Eyen the trade agreement with Germany 
envisaged no greater a turnover than 1,000,000,000 marks (or 
£50,000,009), that is 500,000,000 marks (or {£25,000,000) on 
each side. Small fry. But Lord Halifax, waiting for three 
weeks before giving his answer, then made a stiff and pointed 
rejoinder (April 19th). As a condition precedent to the open- 
ing of negotiations the British Government demanded certain 
guarantees. Having once negotiated with Russia on a matter 
of belligerent importance, Britain now hesitated to repeat 
the experiment unless and until Russia decided whether she 
was the friend and helper of Nazi Germany or not. 

Britain therefore demanded guarantees about the Russian 
disposal of (1) the new imports that would go to Russia under 
the proposed new agreement, (2) existing imports from other 
countries, and (3) Russia’s own products. The Russian 
answer in effect furiously conceded that there might be some- 
thing to be said for conditions (1) and (2), but regarded (3) 
as an insult, as an attempted encroachment upon Russia’s 
sovereign competence as an independent State. The negotia- 
tions were not begun. Britain was determined not to be made 
the dupe of Stalin’s diplomacy. The Norwegian campaign 
had forced Germany for the first time to call substantially 
upon her reserves of petrol‘and lubricants. Blitzkrieg there- 
fore might become a German necessity. If Russia were to be 
the instrument for replenishing that reserve, she would be 
tending to defeat one of the Allies’ main advantages over 
Germany. In the British view therefore, it was a matter, not 
of Russian sovereignty, but of Russian practical (as distinct 
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from nominal) neutrality. Russia, like Italy, had reached the 
point where she had to decide whether her future lay with 
Germany or with the Allies. 

Under the stress of war in the west, however, another and a 
better chance of a “trade agreement ” took shape. The 
announcement (May 25th) that so probably welcome a person 
as Sir Stafford Cripps would leave London without delay for 
Moscow as “ special envoy,” showed that on London’s part 
at any rate no time was now to be lost. His name was sub- 
mitted to Moscow for the customary diplomatic agrément ; 
but so certain were they in London that such a name would at 
once be accepted as persona grata that Sir Stafford left before 
the answer from Moscow was received. 

Mr. Molotov on May z2oth had transmitted to London the 
Russian Government’s answer to the British memoranda of 
conditions precedent to negotiation. In it he placed on record 
what was already known in London, that Russia rejected any 
discussion of her trade with third parties as being a matter of 
her own sovereign competence; but at the same time he 
made the spontaneous declaration that Russian imports 
from Britain were intended for exclusively Russian needs, not 
for re-export. 

That assurance was regarded in London as adequate to the 
immediate purpose; and Lord Halifax therefore promptly 
advised Mr. Maisky that the memoranda aforesaid were with- 
drawn, and that the negotiations could start without condi- 
tions. The transference of the negotiations to Moscow was 
intended to save further time by obviating the need of refer- 
ring points to Moscow, Sir Stafford being given a wider 
plenipotentiary power than could be exercised by Mr. Maisky. 

By the time Sir Stafford Cripps reached Athens en route for 
Moscow, the Russian answer (June Ist) to the request for 
agrément raised the unexpected obstacle that the Russian 
Government was unwilling to receive any “ special envoy,” 
unless a regular ambassador were also functioning in Moscow. 
Sir William Seeds, the reigning ambassador, had been in 
London on sick leave for sevéral months. Although all 
ambassadors are envoys “ extraordinary” and plenipoten- 
tiary, the British Government decided at once to humour the 
Russian difficulty by withdrawing Sir Stafford’s name as 
“ special envoy ” and at once submitting it again, this time 
as “ambassador.” Agrément being now given, Sir Stafford 
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resumed his journey to Moscow. As these lines were written 
he had not yet arrived in Moscow, his journey by air having 
been interrupted and lengthened first by lightning and then 
by engine trouble. 


Pore anp Duce. 


Italy’s declaration of war on June 1oth, among its other 
grievous consequences, dealt a hard blow at the Pope, who 
had left no doubt by his many pronouncements that he con- 
demned the German aggressor. The Vatican now had to 
accept the fact that Italy’s millions of Catholics were forced 
by the political power to join the millions of German Catho- 
lics in a cause condemned by their Pope. There can be no 
doubt that in Italy as in Germany, Catholic hearts have been 
broken. 

The Vatigan organ Osservatore Romano has in recent weeks 
enormously increased in circulation throughout Italy, which 
fact sufficiently proves that the majority of the Italian people 
agree with the Pope, and not with Mussolini. The Duce’s 
Press was mobilised increasingly to attack the Holy Father. 
The crisis in Italian feeling was further inflamed when the 
Pope on May 12th sent messages of sympathetic distress to 
King Leopold, Queen Wilhelmina and the Grand Duchess of 
Luxemburg, and prayed for the delivery of the three noble and 
inoffensive peoples from the aggressor who had just crossed 
their frontiers. 

The Pope gave a virtual ruling to the Italian people as their 
spiritual director (for Italy is one of the preponderantly 
Catholic countries) that if they fought for Germany, they 
would be fighting for the forces of evil. History teaches—and 
June 1oth gave a further example of it—that the political 
sway will not at first be weakened by the trampling upon 
religious belief; but the issue between Pope and Duce is 
bound in the long run to have its effect upon the moral even 
of the Fascist youth: that wild momentum of Mussolini’s 
drive. f 

The climax was reached by the beginning of June when 
Mussolini burnt his bridges and bracketed the Vatican with 
the Allies as the enemy of Italy. So wicked a perversion of 
political power is one of the worst catastrophes that has be- 
fallen a doomed European civilisation. The deliberate and 
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` persistent poisoning of the minds of the young is a Fascist and 
a Nazi technique. In May 1940 the anti-English coaching 
given in Italian schools included a poem of hate against 
England as well as a recital of Italian claims on Nice, Corsica, 
Gibraltar, Malta, Tunisia and the Suez Canal. 

The youth of Italy were still aware that the Pope had con- 
demned both Hitler and Mussolini as lawless aggressors. 
When therefore Mussolini had received his final orders from 
Hitler and was about to plunge Italy into war, he took drastic 
steps to poison the minds of the Italian youth against the 
Catholic Church itself. Posters were displayed on the walls of 
Rome inciting the youth of Italy against the twin enemies : 
England and the Osservatore Romano. That expedient was 
adopted despite an “ agreement” that had only just been 
reached between the Vatican and the Duce. The Duce 
therein undertook to allow the sale of the Osservatore Romano 
` throughout Italy as from May 27th in return fos an under- 

taking on the part of the Vatican that the paper would publish 
only the communiqués of the belligerents, without comment. 
He broke that agreement (after the manner of the contem- 
porary European dictators) within a week. 


Mr. ROOSEVELT Nurses AMERICA. 


Mr. Roosevelt made a speech only a few hours after Signor 
Mussolini declared war on the evening of June 1oth. The 
occasion was the graduation exercises of the University of 
Virginia, but his theme was imposed on him by Signor 
Mussolini’s historic announcement. Rather lamely Signor 
Mussolini had explained his declaration of war on France and 
Great Britain in this way : “ We are going to war against the 
plutocratic and reactionary democracies of the West, who have 
hindered the advance and often threatened the very existence 

of the Italian people.” 
‘Mr. Roosevelt therefore in a deeply moving denunciation of 
the “ gods of force and hate ” made an interesting revelation 
of the steps that had been taken by himself to prevent the 
tragedy launched upon the world by Signor Mussolini. “ More 
than three months ago,” he said, “ Mussolini informed me 
that, because of Italy’s determination to limit the spread of 
the European conflict as far as might be possible, more than 
200,000,000 people in the Mediterranean area had been 
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enabled to escape the suffering and devastation of war. I 
replied that Italy’s desire to prevent the war spreading met 
with sympathy on the part of the people and Government of 
the United States, and I expressed the earnest hope that this 
policy on Italy’s part might be continued. I madeit clear that 
in the opinion of the United States, any extension of hostili- 
ties in the region of the Mediterranean might result in a still 
greater enlargement of the scene of conflict in the Near East 
. and Africa, and that if this occurred nobody could foretell how 
much greater the extension of the war might eventually be- 
come, Subsequently, recognising that certain Italian aspira- 
tions might form a basis for discussions among the Powers 
specifically concerned, I offered to send,to the British and 
French Governments such specific indications of Italy’s de- 
sires as Mussolini might wish me to transmit. Unfortunately 
Mussolini was unwilling to accept the procedure suggested.” 

Mr. Roogevelt was bold enough to declare outright that the 
signal now for America was “ full steam ahead ” in the pro- 
vision of material help for the Allies. His immediate object 
palpably was the conversion of American opinion to the truth 
that American interests and American ideals were as deeply 
involved as were those of France and Britain in the threat of 
German and Italian domination. It was clear from the tone 
and substance of his speech that the isolationist party in the 
United States would need careful nursing before intervention 
could become a matter of practical policy. 

From the American as from the Allied point of view the 
danger was that help might come too late to be of any use to 
the Allies. Allied strategy had to assume that the victory 
must be won without America’s help. In that way too the 
dictatorship system had the advantage, for the purposes of 
war, that it need not consult democratic feeling. Even after 
Italy’s abandonment of the “ non-belligerent ” technique for 
that of open war, the United States did not at once command 
enough internal unity to grant to the hard-pressed Allies 
even the sort of “ non-belligerent ” help that Italy had given 
to Germany for nine months past. Yet the President of the 
United States had for several months reiterated his conviction 
that the Allies were fighting America’s own cause. There were 
those, however, who deduced from Mr. Roosevelt’s tone on 
June roth, 1940, that he had made up his mind to train 
American thought with as little delay as possible into accepting 
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America’s transference from the category of “ neutral ” to 
that of sympathetic “ non-belligerent.” 


Tue Nature OF THE CONFLICT. 


It was now clear that another world-wide struggle was 
engaged for the old bone of contention: the possession of 
territory and raw materials. The superficial case for Germany 
and Italy was that Britain and France were the possessor 
Powers. Signor Mussolini on June roth put it in this way : 
“ This gigantic struggle is only a phase of the logical develop- 
ment of our revolution. It is the struggles of peoples poor 
but rich in workers against the exploiters, who fiercely hold on 
to all the wealth and all the gold of the earth. It is the struggle 
of peoples; of the fruitful and young peoples against the 
sterile peoples on the threshold of their decline. It is the 
struggle between two centuries and two ideas.” 

If the German and the Italian desire for a fair share of the 
spoils had been the whole motive on the part of Germany and 
Italy, the war need never, and would never, have started. Mr. 
Roosevelt had offered to act as intermediary with France and 
Britain with a` view to a settlement by negotiation of all 
problems, intluding colonies, raw materials and the reduction 
of armaments. The unfortunate major truth was that Herr 
Hitler had subdued the German people, and that Signor 
Mussolini had subdued the Italian people, so completely to 
their will that they had in effect transformed those peoples 
into a machine, and had fashioned that machine exclusively 
for the purpose of war. 

At last the machine resulting from the scientific and indus- 
trial revolutions of the nineteenth century had indeed mas- 
tered man, and threatened to destroy him. The old capitalist 
monopolies of the French and British empires had already in 
effect been liquidated. German and Italian arms were not the 
instrument of redress. They had become, in the unbalanced 
ambition of their creators, an end in themselves. A counter- 
revolution against the machine in one form or another was 
bound to come. The resistance of the free democracies was 
merely the first step in the mastery of the machine that 
threatened to master man. 

GEORGE GLASGOW. 
June 11th, 1940. 
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AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN.* 


The second volume of the official biography is more inter- 
esting than the first; for during the world war and the 
difficult years which followed Austen Chamberlain stood 
close to the heart of events and on more than one occasion 
helped to make history. If he was neither a great statesman 
nor a great man, he was admirably industrious, deeply con- 
scientious, and as unselfish as any politician of our time. His 
family affections were keen, and his reverence for his father 
was equalled by the ardour with which he furthered the career 
of his brother. Happy in his marriage, loving books and 
pictures, delighting in foreign travel and his Sussex garden, 
universally respected and liked, he won all the prizes of life 
except the Premiership, which he only narrowly missed. 

The story opens with his appointment to the India Office in 
the First Coalition of 1915, which might be described as a 
Ministry of All the Talents yet never impressed the world. 
Asquith, wrote Austen after its fall, was “ a gentleman in the 
fullest sense of the word. Very pleasant to work with, very 
loyal to his colleagues, and'with a great equanimity in good 
or evil fortune, which is a considerable asset in times like 
these.” His defect was his lack of drive. “ He waited on 
others. He no doubt often averted conflict but he never 


* Life and Letters of Sir Austen Chamberlain. Vol. II. 1914-1937. By Sir Charles 
Petrie. Cassell. 16s. 
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contributed a suggestion.” This is the familiar picture of the 
Liberal Premier, but the portrait of Bonar Law is something 
of a surprise. Austen was not in the least jealous of the man 
who was chosen Leader of the Opposition of 1911, and he 
recognised his Parliamentary gifts; but a note of criticism 
is struck again and again. ‘“ We [Chamberlain, Curzon and 
Robert Cecil] have little confidence in Bonar Law’s judgment, 
and none in his strength of character,” wrote Austen in 1916. 
When he resigned his position as Mr. Lloyd George’s principal 
Conservative colleague in 1921 owing to ill-health, Austen 
filled the gap; but the situation soon changed once more. 
Bonar Law, “a very ambitious man,” recovered and was 
“itching to be back in politics, where he is disposed to think 
that the first place might and ought to be his. .. . He watches, 
not without pleasure, the troubles of his friends.” 

Austen had been the main Conservative opponent of the 
Budget of 1909, and he witnessed its author’s accession to 
power in 1916 without enthusiasm. “ I take no pleasure in a 
change which gives me a chief [Austen retained the India 
Office] whom I profoundly distrust—no doubt a man of great 
energy but quite untrustworthy, who has tired out the 
patience of every man who has worked with him and most of 
those who have worked for him.” This hostile attitude was 
modified on closer acquaintance. When the Prime Minister 
was losing ground in 1921 and 1922, and many Conservatives 
thirsted to terminate the partnership, Austen stood chival- 
rously by his chief. Personal contact, writes Sir Charles 
Petrie, was developing in him a strong feeling of loyalty and 
affection. He applauded the dramatic breach with North- 
cliffe, supported the settlement with the Sinn Feiners, and 
sacrificed office when the Carlton Club meeting broke up the 
Coalition. He had had little to do with the higher conduct of 
the war or the making of the peace; but when Bonar Law 
temporarily withdrew from the stage, the country was 
governed by four men—Lloyd George, Chamberlain, Birken- 
head and Churchill. Curzon, it is true, was at the Foreign 
Office, but he was never an intimate of the Prime Minister 
and was not always master in his own house. 

“ I have always felt that the F.O. was your job,” wrote 
Neville Chamberlain in 1917. Seven years later Austen 
became Foreign Secretary in the Baldwin Government, and 
his four and a half years in office secured him a place in 
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European history. He had smarted under the attacks by 
what he called the Diehards for standing by Mr. Lloyd George, 
and the period between. the fall of the Coalition at the end of 
1922 and the formation of the second Baldwin Government at 
the end of 1924 was the unhappiest in his life. The reunion of 
the party was an immense satisfaction, all the more because 
Neville had cast in his lot with the section which overthrew the 
Coalition. At last he had his chance, for Mr. Baldwin, as the 
biographer reminds us, had little knowledge of or interest in 
international affairs, and left his Foreign Secretary a free 
hand. Like most other Englishmen he longed for the 
stabilisation of Europe, and though, in his famous phrase, he 
loved France as one loves a woman, he realised that Germany 
could not be kept for ever in leading strings. His first task was 
to reject the Protocol approved in principle by the MacDonald 
Cabinet, his second to offer something in its place. While he 
was considering possible courses, Stresemann came forward 
with the plan of a bilateral guarantee of the Franco-German 
and Belgo-German frontiers which was to take shape in the 
Locarno pact. The chapter entitled Locarno contains in- 
teresting letters to Lord Crewe and Lord D’Abernon, our 
Ambassadors in Paris and Berlin, and a long letter to Sir 
William Tyrrell, the successor of Eyre Crowe as Permanent 
Under-Secretary of the Foreign Office, vividly describes the 
closing phase of the negotiations. “ The wonderful week is 
over. I have lived such days and celebrated such a birthday 
as it is given to no man to experience twice. .. . Beyond and 
above all else is my sense of profound thankfulness for the 
success attained and for the way in which it was attained, and 
my deep gratitude that I was allowed to take part in it. Next 
comes my wonder at the simplicity of it all... . Once the 
policy was accepted, each step followed the other as of course.” 
Briand took Mrs. Chamberlain’s hands in his and, with tears in 
his eyes, repeated again and again, “ Ah, sans lui je ne l’aurais 
jamais tenté.” Next moment Mussolini, “ the simplest and 
sincerest of men when he is not posing as the Dictator, had 
caught her hand in his and was covering it with kisses.” It 
was the supreme moment of his career. To-day the sunshine 
of Locarno seems merely a dim memory, but at the time we 
welcomed its rays with gratitude and relief. Austen had 
plenty of other work on his hands in China, Egypt and 
Russia, but Locarno is his monument. 
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The closing chapter, entitled The Elder Statesman, 
describes the Indian summer of the old warrior, whose prestige 
in the House and the country stood higher when he had left 
office than in the days of his power. He could have had almost 
any post he liked in the Coalition Ministry after its sweeping 
electoral victory in the autumn of 1931, but at the age of 68 
he made way for younger men. One reason was his belief that 
his withdrawal would help to secure Neville’s appointment to 
the Treasury. Two months after his death the Premiership 
which his father and himself had so narrowly missed came to 
the beloved brother of whose fortunes he had been the 
principal architect, and knowing it was coming he died happy. 
The ex-Foreign Segretary spoke with special authority on 

‘foreign affairs, and he never hesitated to criticise when he 
disapproved. He took the lead in denouncing the Hoare-Laval 
plan for the dismemberment of Abyssinia, and declined Mr. 
Baldwin’s invitation to join the Cabinet as Minister without 
portfolio, with the special task of advising on foreign policy 
and defence. “I came to the conclusion that what he wanted 
was not my advice or experience, but the use of my name to 
help patch up the damaged prestige of his Government.” 
Still more important than the quarrel with Italy was the 
growing danger from the Nazi régime, whose detestable 
character and formidable designs he was among the first of 
British statesmen to understand. When Hitler restored 
conscription and threw off the other military, naval and air 
fetters of the Versaillés treaty, it was clear that a new trial 
of strength was approaching. Only one man, in his opinion, 
was marked out by his studies and special abilities to cope 
with the problems of defence, “ and that man is Winston 
Churchill. I don’t suppose that S.B. will offer it to him, and 
I don’t think that Neville would wish to have him back, but 
they are both wrong.” The choice of Sir Thomas Inskip to be 
Minister for the Co-ordination of Defence provoked his bitter 
criticism. He was a loyal party man, but he was never a slave 
to his party. “England has admittedly known greater and 
certainly more fortunate statesmén,” concludes his admiring 
biographer, “ but never one of higher principles or of-a deeper 
sense of honour.” No one who knew Austen Chamberlain is 
likely to challenge this verdict. 

G. P.G. 
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JOHN PYM AND ARCHBISHOP LAUD.* 


There has long existed in English political biography a gap, 
conspicuous, unaccountable and rather discreditable. ‘“‘ The 
most popular man and the most able to do hurt that hath 
lived in any time.” Such was Clarendon’s succinct description 
of John Pym. What subject could be more attractive to the 
biographer? Yet since Pym’s death only two biographies of 
him have until the present been published. Contrast Pym 
with Cromwell. If it be true that the most characteristic 
contribution made by England to the science and art of 
politics is Parliamentary democracy, what comparison can 
there be between the significance of Pym’s career and Crom- 
well’s? It is no doubt more dramatic to cut off a king’s head 
than to adumbrate the Cabinet system, to command armies 
in the field than to score victories in the Parliamentary arena, 
but if a man’s greatness is to be measured by his constructive 
achievement, Cromwell must yield pride of place to Pym. 
Cromwell, indeed, has some claim to be regarded as the 
progenitor of the Presidential type of democracy preferred in 
America, but Pym’s contribution to the evolution of Parlia- 
mentary democracy is equalled in importance only by that of 
Sir Robert Walpole. 

Mr. Brett has made a valiant effort to fill the gap indicated 
above. Most industriously he has collected all available in- 
formation about Pym’s family history and his position as a 
great landowner in Somerset, but Pym’s life was lived: in 
Parliament, and Mr. Brett has not succeeded in disentangling 
the personal career of Pym from the Parliamentary history of 
the time. Perhaps the task is beyond human skill, and it may 
be that its difficulty accounts for the reluctance of biographers 
to attempt it. Anyway, the result is that Mr. Brett’s narrative 
becomes at times almost elementary, and does not often 
or greatly add to the knowledge already obtainable from: 
Gardiner, and even from less erudite pens. 

Of the one opportunity for independent narrative Mr. Brett 
makes full and admirable use. It is afforded by Pym’s con- 
nection with the Company of Adventurers formed to establish 
a colony on the island of Providence in the Caribbean archi- 
pelago. Of this company Pym was treasurer, and between 


* (1) Jobn Pym 1583-1643. The Statesman of the Puritan Revolution. By S. Reed 
Brett. John Murray. 10s. 6d. net. (2) Archbishop Laud 1573-1645. By H.R. Trevor- 
Roper. Macmillan & Co. 21s. net. 
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1629 and 1640 devoted much time and trouble to its affairs. 
The enterprise was a failure, for reasons which usually 
operate in the endeavour to combine commercial profit with 
religious propaganda; but for the failure Pym was not 
responsible, and the story of his connection was worth telling. 
Mr. Brett tells it well. 

In domestic politics during the period of Personal Govern- 
ment Pym took no part, but from the moment that Parlia- 
ment met again in 1640 his ascendancy remained unchal- 
lenged until the outbreak of the civil war. That ascendancy 
creates the biographer’s dilemma. To trace Pym’s career in 
detail from 1640 to 1642 is almost to rewrite the history of 
England. Mr. Brett makes as good an attempt to disentangle 
the threads as is ever likely to be made. The main impression 
which he is seemingly anxious to leave in the mind of the 
reader is that Pym was conspicuous for moderation, that he 
was “ neither a Puritan nor a revolutionary þut was an 
orthodox Churchman and a Conservative ” (p. 262). About 
“ orthodoxy ” there is, of course, no disputing: but Mr. 
Brett’s thesis is dificult to maintain in view of Pym’s vote in 
favour of the abolition of episcopacy (p. 181), and his respon- 
sibility for the Grand Remonstrance. It is, indeed, arguable 
that the doctrine of ministerial responsibility enshrined in the 
Remonstrance is in essence a “ conservative ” doctrine—cer- 
tainly it has been the making of “Constitutional Monarchy.” 
Mr. Brett would, I submit, have been well advised to con- 
centrate attention upon Pym’s contribution to the evolution 
of this form of polity. 

Pym’s bitter antagonism to Archbishop Laud and all his 
works supplies a connecting link between the two books now 
under review. Unlike Pym, Laud has not lacked biographers, 
but Mr. Trevor-Roper approaches his subject from a novel 
standpoint—economic and social rather than ecclesiastical. 
Far as I am from accepting the author’s conclusions I have 
read his book with keen delight. Historically it isxa model of 
discerning erudition, of industrious research usefully applied. 
Eminently readable, it illuminates many by-paths as well as 
the main road along which it travels easily and smoothly. 
Nor does it lack literary distinction though an attractive style 
is somewhat marred by a straining after epigram, and a (very 
occasional) lapse into slang. As biography, however, the 
_whole portrait is out of focus, by reason of the author’s failure 
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to apprehend that the basis of Laud’s character was personal 
religion. He pays many just tributes to Laud: “ his unselfish 
devotion to business, his scrupulous integrity, and his large 
political ideals” ; “ averse from that splendour and ostenta- 
tion which would have made his own fall as spectacular as 
that of his Church”; a man “ beyond fear and personal 
ambition and whose efforts were constantly directed towards 
the realisation of a great design ” ; his “ tolerant theology ” ; 
his “ endowment and support of charitable institutions and 
his interest in securing employment for the poor ”—to all 
this the author does ample justice. But the grievous fault of 
the book is that it treats as primary an aspect of Laud’s 
activities that was secondary if not merely incidental. Mr. 
Trevor-Roper is, of course, entitled to regard with contempt 
the ecclesiastical views of a great English churchman; but 
it is a grotesque travesty of fact to write: “ The reversal of 
Laud’s poljcy was final, and only in the minds of pious 
ecclesiastics had it ever enjoyed a resurrection.” As I read 
those words there resounded in my ears the voice of Mr. 
Gladstone, as he declared with tremendous emphasis in his 
Romanes lecture: “ His [Laud’s] scheme of Church polity, 
for his it largely was, grew up afresh out of his tomb, and took 
effect in law at the Restoration. And now, with the. mitiga- 
tions which religious liberty requires, it still subsists in all its 
essential features, not as personal or party opinion, but as 
embodied alike in statute and in usage, with no apparent 
likelihood of disappearance or decay.” Whatever his ecclesi- 
astical views, can Mr. Trevor-Roper, as an historian, deny the 
accuracy of Mr. Gladstone’s words? 


J. A. R. MARRIOTT. 


CLAUDE G. MONTEFIORE.* 


Miss Lucy Cohen, his cousin and intimate friend, has 
published a volume of recollections of Claude Montefiore which 
will be welcomed by his many friends. A Foreword of warm 
appreciation was contributed by the late Rt. Hon. H. A. L. 
Fisher. The characterisation given in this Foreword is ad- 
mirable, and within its limits comprehensive. The book gives 
an interesting account of Montefiore’s family, upbringing and 


© * Recollections of Claude Goldsmid Montefiore. Faber & Faber. 128. 6d. net. 
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career. Plentiful extracts from his extensive correspondence 
with her are given by Miss Cohen, and the letters touch alike 
on great concerns and interesting trifles. The varying moods . 
of the writer—grave and gay, sad and joyous—are reflected 
throughout these familiar and intimate disclosures. The book 
therefore gives a vivid portraiture of a greatly gifted and 
many-sided man. 

Claude Goldsmid Montefiore came of eminent Jewish 
stock, was intimately related to most of the leading members 
of Jewry, and enjoyed such wealth as enabled him to plan 
his career throughout according to his inclinations, both 
scholarly and philanthropic. In his Oxford days he was 
brought into closg contacts with both Jowett and. Mark 
Pattison. In later years he was on terms of close friendship 
with such men as James Martineau, Hastings Rashdall, and 
von Hügel. The influence of all these remarkable men 
developed in Montefiore a true catholicity of thought and 
temper which eventually made him the leader of Liberal 
Judaism in this country. He was, from his early life to its 
close, a critical student both of the Old Testament and of the 
New. His beliefs and his spirit were dominated by the 
prophets of the Old Testament, and their influence enabled 
him to appreciate the teaching of Christ and His Apostles in 
a way that for a convinced Jew was unique. While loyal to 
Judaism on its spiritual side and as he understood it he 
appreciated both the Christian and the Mohammedan faiths, 
and sought to bring about a fellowship of religions on the 
basis of appreciation of their distinctive spheres. All these 
features of Montefiore’s character and thought are reflected 
in his voluminous publications. Throughout the whole period 
of his active life he poured out an almost ceaseless stream of 
treatises, pamphlets and lectures. The bibliography of his 
writings fills six pages of the Appendix. 

Assiduous as Claude Montefiore was in the realm of scholar- 
ship and writing, he was at least equally active in practical 
beneficence. His generous benefactions abounded, not merely 
to many important Jewish institutions, but to a wide range of 
educational and social undertakings. As a consequence of his 
religious outlook and preoccupations, it is not surprising that 
Montefiore was a convinced and controversial opponent of 
Zionism, for his concern in regard to Judaism was not racial, 
but religious, and he held that Zionism magnified the racial 
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in a way that not only stirred up anti-Semitism, but tended to 
obscure the spiritual import of its distinctive faith. 

Claude Montefiore was a man widely honoured and greatly 
beloved. He was a saint, and his memory is cherished by all 
who had the privilege of friendship or even of mere acquaint- 
ance with him. This book will be warmly welcomed by all 


these. 
J. S. L. 


A CHINESE CHILDHOOD.*. ° 


That accomplished artist, Chiang Yee, who has been living 
in England for the last few years, has already laid us 
under a debt by a couple of books in which, as The 
Silent Traveller, he delineated our land and our people. 
Those who savoured these earlier works will linger with equal 
delight over this, his latest production, a tender and witty 
picture of his own family, written in the faultless English we 
have come to expect from him, and illustrated by his brush. 
He was born into a family of the Chinese patriarchal type, 
with Confucianist traditions. In the great rectangular group 
of courtyards with its many roofs, under which some fifty 
people lived, the introduction of a bicycle, the utterance of the 
first criticism of such a state of society, was more devastating 
than the downfall of the Manchu Empire. 

Chiang Yee has the civilised gift of being able to poke fun _ 
without malice at himself, his family, his friends, his readers. 
His picture of himself with his grandparents is delicious—a 
little boy in his best clothes, as smug and satisfied as you or 
I when we, too, were photographed in just such a situation. 
The picture is called “ Grandparents with Their Favourite,” 
but the text tells us that in reality Grandpapa’s favourite was 
his caged singing-bird, and Grandmamma’s her fat tortoise- 
shell cat, and that between bird and cat, Grandpa and 
Grandma, existed a feud which drove all antagonists into 
polite but chilling silences. _ 

One of the most engaging pictures is of Brother, “also a 
Madman” in his scholar’s gown encrusted with shadowy 
chrysanthemums. With his hair en brosse, his far-looking 
eyes, his humorous lips, he stands forth as a Chinese Humbert 

* A Chinese Childhood. By Chiang Yee. With colour plates and many sketches by 
the author. Methuen. 15s. 
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Wolfe; for Brother was a poet, and a member of China’s 
Civil Service. Alas, like Humbert Wolfe, Brother has “‘ ridden 
the stork.” It was the Japanese attack which caused brilliant 
Brother’s death. Chiang Yee has done well to keep his poignant 
references to that cruel invasion till the last chapter, for 
otherwise we could not have borne to read of his joyous 
boyhood. 

As an artist, Chiang Yee is beyond our standards of appraise- 
ment, and we can only be grateful for his talents. His mingling 
of simplicity and detail, of line and perspective, is pure 
Chinese in its beguilement. Art for him is not a profession, 
but the breath of his lungs, the perfume of his spirit. Indeed, 
life itself is an art, even buying and selling, as witness the 
many pen sketches of the Chinese pedlars who cry their 
lanterns and toys, fish and mats, through Chinese cities and 
artfully tempt with their goods. Some of the painted scenes 
may strike strangely on the unaccustomed Western retina— 
Riding on Buffaloes, the Lu Mountains ; for they follow the 
formal Chinese school. Yet in these Chiang Yee paints with 
special insight : for he uses the limpid colours of youth. The 
rose is more pellucid, the blue more cerulean, the green 
fresher than any of middle age. The book is an account of a | 
society that may never again re-shape itself in our day. But 
its immediate’service is that it has brought back to us some- 
thing of our own childhood, reminded us of the joys as well 
as the pangs of youth, of a precious grace and a cultivation 
of spirit which we pray may not pass from family life, either 
East or West, however harshly the guns roar. 

DorotuEa Hosiz. 


THE IDEA OF A CHRISTIAN SOCIETY.* 


The events of September 1938 which culminated at Munich 
provided the immediate stimulus for the lectures incorporated 
in this book. The author was “ deeply shaken” by those 
events and “ in a way from which one does not recover.” The 
doubts he raises concerning the validity of our civilisation 
have been intensified by the present war, in which the 
righteousness of the Allied cause has been made manifest 
by the infamies of the totalitarian enemy rather than the 
Christian record of democracies. 

* The Idea of a Christian Society. By T. S. Eliot. Faber & Faber Ltd. 53s, net. 
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To speak of ourselves as a Christian Society, in contrast to that 
of Germany or Russia, is an abuse of terms. We mean only that 
we have a society in which no one is penalised for the formal 
profession of Christianity; but we conceal from ourselves the 
unpleasant knowledge of the real values by which we live. 


Our culture is mainly negative, he contends, though “ in 
so far as it is positive, is still Christian”; but it cannot 
remain negative “in a world where economic as well as 
spiritual forces are proving the efficacy of cultures which, 
even when pagan, are positive.” Sowe have to choose between 
“ the formation of a new Christian culture, and the acceptance 
of a pagan one ” which would be distasteful even to those who 
reject Christian faith. On those who accept that faith an 
“intolerable strain ” is inflicted. They are implicated in a 
network of institutions “ the operation of which appears no 
longer neutral, but non-Christian”; and “all sorts of un- 
conscious pressure ” tend to de-Christianise the majority. 

Neither Liberalism nor Democracy, which is variously 
interpreted, can provide the saving salt. Only the Christian 
religion can supply the necessary “ control and balance,” if 
our society is to thrive “ and continue its creative activity in 
the arts of civilisation.” But such control and balance can- 
not be attained without “the attention of many minds for 
several generations ” beginning with our own; and is bound 
to involve “ discipline, inconvenience and discomfort,” 
though these will be preferable to the pagan alternative, as 
Purgatory is to Hell. 

Radical changes in industry and other spheres areindicated; 
but the author confines himself to picturing “ a social mini- 
mum ” of a Christian Society, not of saints but ordinary men, 
in which men’s natural end is acknowledged as “ virtue and 
well-being in community,” and “the supernatural end— 
beatitude—for those who have the eyes to see it.” Statesmen 
as heretofore might not adhere to the Christian faith, but 
having learned to think within Christian categories they 
would be expected to act within a framework of Christian 
principles. To the majority of their people religion would be 
largely a matter of behaviour and habit determined in the 
main by custom and tradition ; but a comprehensive “ Com- 
munity of Christians,” through their grasp of Christian truth, 
would be enabled to correct “ lethargy and superstition,” or 
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“cynical manipulation” by the State. Education would 
impart a coherent view of life, its aims being directed by a 
Christian philosophy of life though teachers would not be 
limited to those of Christian faith. The Church, in England, 
would be connected with the State, but its primary allegiance 
would be to fellow Christians of the Universal Church. The 
“ tension ” created by this double loyalty is “ essential ” to 
the idea (i.e. the ultimate end) of a Christian Society. 

The above excerpts cannot indicate the depth and intricacy 
of the author’s thought, uttered and unuttered in less than a 
hundred pages with a poet’s regard for the meaning of words. 
He distrusts emotion and abhors fanaticism and revivalism. 
“Tt is not enthusiasm, but dogma, that differentiates a 
Christian from a pagan society.” True, but Christian doctrine 
implies an enthusiasm which transcends that of paganism. 
The author’s inspiration derives from such enthusiasm 
though his appeal is deliberately confined to the rational. His 
vision, none the less, is coloured and limited by the outlook of 
an individual intellectual. Certain of his assumptions and 
conclusions may repel those whose vision is differently 
coloured and defined though approximating in essential 
respects to his. That would be a pity. Mr. Eliot’s 
essay should be pondered by all those who, from various 
angles, are really concerned with the salvation of western 
democracy and of England in particular. 


D. P. H. 


HORACE WALPOLE, A BIOGRAPHY.* 


Mr. Ketton-Cremer is especially well equipped for writing 
a biography of Horace Walpole. He has been privileged to 
browse in the unique collection of Walpoliana amassed by 
Mr. W. S. Lewis at Farmington, Connecticut, to quote from 
several of the letters, etc., not yet published by Mr. Lewis in 
his exhaustive edition and to discuss with his American host 
characteristics and incidents in the life and activities of their 
beloved diarist, letter-writer, story-teller, printer, dilettante 
in politics and antiquities and, not least perhaps, builder of 
that fantastic edifice, Strawberry Hill. He has too an adequate 
sense of the historical background, in spite of one or two 
errors such as the statement that it was the Emperor Charles 

* By R. W. Ketton-Cremer, Duckworth. 16s, 
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VII who died in 1740 (p. 75), and that Walpole’s friend 
Montagu was Usher of the Black Rod to his cousin Lord 
Guildford when Viceroy of Ireland (p. 131), a post Guildford 
never held, though Montagu was in fact Black Rod to his cousin 
Lord Halifax in Ireland. Again, the statements about Horace 
Walpole’s various patent offices and their value (pp. 53, 
109-11, 140) and his attempts to obtain a greater security for 
his share in the collectorship of Customs might well be 
checked by Mr. Sedgwick’s criticism on pp. xxxviii to xli of 
his Introduction to the Letters from George III to Lord 
Bute. ; 

But on the whole this is not only a well-informed but also 
a delightful book. With all his enthusiasm for his subject he 
is not blind to Walpole’s faults, giving, for example, a very 
just and well-balanced account of the famous quarrel between 
Walpole and Gray, and by no means concealing the less agree- 
able aspect of Walpole’s conduct to the sensitive poet. He is 
able, too, to see that the rifts in other friendships of Walpole’s 
—with Mme Du Deffand, Montagu and others—were often 
due quite as much to Walpole’s rather exacting requiréments 
of his friends as to their conduct. He is best, perhaps, on the 
Letters, which, as he points out, were-avowedly modelled to 
a large extent on Mme de Sévigné’s, but differed from hers 
in being written, according to a well-planned system, to 
various correspondents thought suitable for their subjects, 
and being intended more for the benefit of posterity than for 
the persons to whom they were actually addressed. Thus for 
the political letters he chose Sir Horace Mann as the recipient, 
for letters on the social life of London in which he revelled, 
first George Montagu and, when they drifted apart, the 
Countess of Upper Ossory : to Gray and, after his death, to 
Mason he wrote on his literary interests and to Cole on his 
own not too profound antiquarian tastes. To ensure that 
these letters should be preserved for the edification of pos- 
terity he required of the recipients, not unnaturally to their 
chagrin, their periodical return to himself for safe keeping. 
The only important letters of which he secured the destruc- 
tion were those to Mme du Deffand, apparently lest his cold 
replies to her ardent expressions of affection to himself might 
involve him in posthumous criticism; and apparently only 
about thirteen of her letters to him were preserved. 

Of Walpole’s more avowedly literary works, the Castle of 
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Otranto, Royal and Noble Authors, History of Painters and 
Engravers, etc., the author gives valuable and appreciative 
criticisms: perhaps his indulgence to the architectural 
fantasies and omnium gatherum collections of antiquities, 
objects of virtu and pictures of Strawberry Hill may seem 
overstrained ; but at any rate it completes a well-rounded 
picture of Strawberry’s versatile owner. 
Basit Wit.tams. 


THE BYRONIC TEUTON.* 


In the autumn of 1818 young Arthur Schopenhauer, 
having just finished his main work, spent three months in 
- Venice. He had taken with him a letter of introduction from 
Goethe to Lord Byron, then also staying in Venice. One day 
the misanthropic philosopher was walking with a lovely 
Ttalian girl on the Lido when a rider galloped.past them. 
“The English poet! the English poet!” the girl cried 
ecstatically and was lost in reverie during the rest of the day. 
Schopenhauer, perhaps given more to jealousy than many of 
the human rabble he so much despised, apparently suspected 
in Byron a rival lover and did not approach him at all. Thus 
human weakness forestalled one of the most significant 
meetings ‘in the history of the European mind. For the 
English lord and the coleric sage from Frankfort alike became 
the fathers and patrons of Welischmerz and pessimism as a 
characteristic trend of German intellectual life in the nine-. 
teenth and twentieth centuries. The influence of Schopen- 
hauer’s intuitive and systematic doctrine on German litera- 
ture was great, but that of Byron’s colourful and arrogant 
rhetoric was even greater. In a very stimulating and 
well-written book Mr. Cedric Hentschel has traced the main 
stages of Byronism as a specific brand of pessimism in German 
literature from 1800 to 1933 and thus delineated an unbroken 
succession of “ Byronic Teutons ” from Goethe and Heine 
through Wagner, Nietzsche and the Naturalists to Ernst 
Toller, Hermann Hesse and many other modern writers. All 
of them are, directly or indirectly, under the spell of the 
Byronic Hero who is defined by his latest historian as “a 
tripartite individual : the type of the satanic, sadistic dandy.” 


* The Byronic Teuton. Aspects of German Pessimism, 1800-1933. By Cedric 
Hentschel. Methuen & Co. 7s. 6d. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. IIQ 


So complex is this strange English-born figure that most of its 
imitators, or congenial minds in Germany, adopted only the 
one or other side of its unholy trinity. In general the German 
climate was not very favourable to the dandy. Only writers 
who did not come from the ranks of the respectable middle- 
classes took to dandyism, men like Prince Pueckler, the 
aristocrat of Hungarian descent, or Ferdinand Lassalle, that 
elegant demagogue and self-styled leader of a proletariat in 
- its infancy, whom the author of this book compares in a 
special chapter with another Byronic politician of, Jewish 
origin, Disraeli. Byronism meant the occupation with the 
sinister and uncanny aspects of human nature, lust of all kinds 
and pleasure in seeing others suffer, the Mephistophelian 
belief that everything which exists deserves but to perish. 
The dæmonic romanticism of Byron was perhaps best under- 
stood and shared by some German writers in the first half of 
the last century, by unstable spirits like Grabbe, Lenau and 
Waiblinger. Heine had certainly more in common with 
Byronism than Goethe, who, however, admired Byron’s bold 
genius and by his patronage spared him the severe attacks of 
middle-class moralists to which he was exposed in England. 

Beside the Byronic Man stands the Byronic Woman, “ la 
femme fatale,” as Mr. Hentschel calls her in a particularly 
interesting chapter of his book. Almost entirely a male 
creation in literature, she is embodied by Kleist’s demonic 
women, who find sadistic satisfaction in the death of their 
lovers ; in the twentieth century Heinrich Mann, Wedekind 
and Georg Kaiser have created female characters of this type, 
women “with the soul of Nero in the body of Phryne.” 
Perhaps the strangest figure in this gallery of perversions is ° 
the Galizian author Leopold von Sacher-Masoch, whose heroes 
enjoying self-castigation and self-abasement before women 
have furnished text-books with the psychological concept of 
“ Masochism.” 

It is impossible to deal here with the sixty German writers 
who sail in Mr. Hentschel’s book under the Byronic flag. His 
principle of selection being analogy rather than direct in- 
fluence, one finds it, of course, sometimes difficult to agree 
with his particular choice of authors. It seems far-fetched to 
devote a couple of pages to Rilke, and Jakob Wassermann, 
whose positive approach to life is stressed by the author, 
believed in the mission of the human heart to overcome the 
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disintegrating forces in life, of which he was aware. On the 
other hand, a truly Byronic playwright like Georg Büchner, 
whose characters are poignant symbols of an incorrectible 
Weltschmerz—particularly his Danton in Danton’s Death—is 
ignored altogether. Amongst Byronic authors of our own time 
Herman Hesse’s profound mind is deservedly given a place of 
honour ; less justice has, however, been done to Gottfried 
Benn, whose medical nihilism is regarded as Jewish. As a 
matter of fact Herr Benn is of purely Aryan descent, the son 
of a clergyman, and as his various recent pamphlets prove, an 
ardent champion of the Nazi creed since 1933! 

The differences between Byronism in England and in 
Germany are evidence of the divergent basic intellectual 
attitudes in both countries. ‘Whilst the German mind always 
has been on an intimate footing with metaphysics and the 
sphinx-like problems of death, the English remain the un- 
rivalled masters of satire. Hesse versus Huxley, one is inclined 
to say. Mr. Hentschel pondering in his final chapter on these 
Anglo-German antitheses is right in calling Maurice Spandrell 
in Point Counter Point “ perhaps the most absorbing single 
study of a Byronic figure in modern English literature... The 
English attitude of Byronism as the “ glorious penalty of 
awareness ” is for various reasons extinct in present-day 
Germany ; will it survive in England? 

E. K. Bramstept. 


SHORTER REVIEW 


In his Introduction to The Sacred Fire,* an Anthology of English 
Poems from the Fourteenth Century to the Present Day, Mr. William 
Bowyer Honey explains the special point of view from which he has 
compiled his Anthology, and discusses poetry and the English poets 
in a stimulating if at times somewhat pontifical manner. He maintains 
that the creative fire, essential to true poetry, will transfuse alike 
extravagance or homeliness of language and imagery. Mr. Honey 
excludes poems that, though beautiful, he considers derivative, and 
inserts passages from Holy Writ and others detached from long poems, 
some in blank verse, among the lyrics that more usually compose such 
anthologies. They are arranged in periods representing “successive 
impulses ” inspiring English verse. The volume is of handy size and 
good print, and should be possessed by all lovers of our poetry. 


_ * Routledge. 1939. 7s. 6d. 
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THE FRENCH’ APOSTASY. 


OT the Apostasy of France. For not only, likéSthe_. 

great orator, “‘I do not know the method of. drawing 

an indictment against a whole people,” but it is im- 
possible to frame such a charge against the French nation. 
The surrender of the country to Germany was the act of a 
hurriedly formed Government based on no popular mandate. 
The capitulation of an army is always a disaster, but often 
it is not a disgrace. In September 1870 Marshal Macmahon’s 
forces surrendered at Sedan after a gallant resistance cul- 
minating in a hopeless cavalry charge which the world ad- 
mired. Superior strategy had driven the Army into a corner, 
as a skilful boxer forces his opponent to the ropes in a ring. 
Marshal Bazaine’s tame capitulation at Metz a month later 
was thought to be shameful, because his army was intact and 
the rest of France was struggling heroically. 

In June of this year the surrender wore the fancy dress of © 
an armistice ; but the dictionaries define an armistice as “a 
temporary suspension of hostilities ; a truce.” This was no 
such thing ; the troops of the different forces were ordered to 
lay down their arms, and therefore to await the terms which 
might be dictated not only to them, but to the whole country, . 
No attempt was made to secure any condition which would 
make it less difficult for the remaining allied forces to carry 
on the fight by themselves, though they had believed in the 
honour of France and her pledge not to seek a separate peace. 
The French army had become a spectral host ; and the hopes 
remaining in every British mind concentrated on the French 
fleet and the French air force. As the days passed it became 
clear to us that the few Government was unfriendly, and that 
it was hoping to find a cloak for at any rate part of its 
ignominy by blaming us, alike for our share in the military 
operations and for our political actions for several years past. 

Such an attitude is bound to set a difficult enigma for their 
seamen and airmen to solve. Either they must disobey the 
direct orders of a Government of which two eminent com- 
manders of the last war were leading members, or they must 
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stand aloof and watch in silence loyal friends committed to a 
deadly contest, a contest made more deadly by their defec- 
tion. For it must be remembered that both the French navy 
and the French air force stood in a closer personal relation to 
their British comrades than could the bulk of the French army. 
So that it became necessary for the Government to ease the 
consciences of the ex-fighters at sea, or in the air, by con- 
cealing some facts and misstating others, both on the recent 
disasters of the campaign and on the political developments 
of the past few years. This was done with an audacity which 
showed ‘the attainment of a high standard in the Nazi school 
of mendacity and evasion. To give but two instances. It was 
alleged that the British Command had failed to support 
General Weygand’s plan for reconstituting the defence of 
Paris made necessary by the lamentable collapse on the 
Meuse line. The British force, it was argued, with a wealth 
of suppressio veri, was thinking of the Channel ports and of 
nothing else. To all this our General Staff issued a conclusive 
reply. The general verdict was that the Weygand scheme for 
closing the gap between the two armies by a French move- 
ment from the south and a- British from the north was 
excellent in itself, but that it came too late. General Weygand 
took over on May 19th; but already eight German armoured 
divisions were advancing into France, backed by a similar 
number of mechanised divisions of troops. The Weygand plan 
was prepared on the 22nd, but the breakdown of Belgian 
resistance had hopelessly hampered the course of British co- 
operation with the French forces to the south. The gap was 
thirty miles wide, and if General Weygand had been Napoleon 
he could not have reduced it. But France was told that the 
_ British ally was no better than’a selfish deserter. For the air 
force it must have been a bitter reflection that the 400 
German pilots, prisoners of war, were released without a word 
of protest, to resume active combat against their old allies, 
for some of these must have been brought down by them- 
selves; and it is not surprising that some French aviators 
have preferred to maintain their old allegiance. 
But the navy, comprising some’ of the newest and most 
_powerful battleships and battle-cruisers, a number of cruisers 
of different types, and a host of smaller craft, was the main 
subject at issue. If it were handed over intact to Germany it 
was bound to weight the balance most formidably, though 
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the British fleet could and would face the enhanced peril. 
Even the French Government thought it as well to “save 
face.” The ships were to be handed over to German and 
Italian care, but not to be engaged in hostilities. It is difficult 
to suppose, in view of the promises offered to other subjugated 
countries and broken almost as soon as made, that the new 
rulers of France are such simpletons as to believe that the 
Axis Powers would refrain from using these vessels in any way 
most convenient to themselves. Indeed it would be a great 
deal to expect of any combatant, however chivalrous, that in 
a life-and-death struggle he should finally forgo the use of a 
weapon entrusted to him and not rendered unfit for service. 
It is easier to imagine that we were regarded as the simpletons 
who might swallow such a clumsy bait. So the British 
Government was forced to make an agonising decision, and 
to make it without delay. One thing was certain. The French 
fleet must not strike the glorious tricolour and flaunt the 
ignoble swastika while there are British ships afloat. The 
French Government and the Admirals commanding at 
Mediterranean and West African ports were therefore given 
the alternatives of scuttling the ships, of surrendering them, 
or of placing them dismantled into safe custody for return at 
the end of the war, all consideration being shown to the crews. 
As everybody knows, these terms were accepted at Alexandria, 
but by orders unquestionably of German origin, rejected at 
Oran and Dakar, where strong measures had to be taken to 
destroy the vessels as fighting units with as little loss of life 
as possible, 

There was no method of avoiding this stern action, which 
would have been distressing to men more callously minded 
than the heirs of Rodney and Nelson. But France must not 
be told of the carefully framed alternatives, at least not of 
any that could be discussed. M. Baudouin was the new 
Foreign Minister, a banker unknown outside France, and 
perhaps not very widely within it. On July 5th he issued a 
communiqué that the word had been given “ join the British 
fleet or destroy your ships.” “This was deliberately dishonest, 
for there was no allusion fo the alternative of demilitarising 
the men-of-war. So ended the chain of events following the 
declaration of Marshal Pétain’s Government, “ France would 
not have consented to surrender her fleet.” But France was 
not asked, and the fleet was going to be handed over. Buta 
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certain proportion is in British hands and will be available for 
service, while there is.a gallant body of French seamen, under 
the command of a tried Admiral, who resent the prospect of 
servitude to the invader after the loss of the first game in the 
third of three desperate contests. 

The effort to distort political history was correspondingly 
strenuous and one-sided. Early in July the French Ministers 
issued declarations excusing. their action on the plea that 
they had been dragged into the war by different British 
Governments. It was alleged that Mr. Chamberlain was alone 
responsible for the futile attempt at Munich to limit German 
recoveries to the Rhineland, Austria, and the Sudeten area 
of Czechoslovakia, for each of which some specious excuses 
might be advanced. But it was not mentioned that France 
had then already guaranteed the independence of Czecho- . 
slovakia, whereas Britain had not. France, too, had long 
determined to strengthen herself by forming am irresistible 
bloc on Germany’s eastern frontier, giving some colour to the 
German plaint of “ encirclement,” for which in 1914 there 
had been no foundation. And it must be remembered that 
when in March 1936 Germany re-entered the Rhineland and 
denounced the Treaty of Locarno it was repeatedly stated 
that this treaty had been violated by the conclusion of the 
Franco-Soviet Pact shortly before. It is, of course, true that 
every country while favouring a reasonable balance of power 
in Europe, and dreading the hegemony of any one nation or 
` empire, fixes special attention on geographical points with 
which its own interests are concerned. Thus Britain has for 
centuries sought to ensure the independence of the Low 
Countries. From the standpoint of our security it would 
matter nothing if Alsace were in German hands; but to 
France her land frontier is the prime consideration, as we ` 
freely admit. Indeed, the knowledge that whatever we or 
the enemy might do at sea or in the air, French soil must be 
violated before British could be, far from‘ causing successive 
British Governments to take too high a tone with Berlin, has 
operated in the opposite direction and has been one of the 
reasons for apparent hesitations dnd delays. Such are the 
lines on which a defence of our foreign policy can be drawn, 
so far as French complaints of its tendency are concerned ; 
that is not to say, however, that it has always been conducted 
with perfect wisdom or been crowned with signal success. 
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Recriminations are idle; but an outside critic might 
consider that whereas we had carried disarmament far, and 
not appreciated in time the overwhelming need for rearma- 
ment, no French Government had been able to follow up 
either policy. It is fair to realise why France dared not 
disarm ; but equally fair to ask why her General Staff did 
not grasp the necessity of not trusting entirely to fixed 
defences. In the July issue of this Revizw, Dr. G. P. Gooch 
recalled the warning given by the capable French Ambassador 
at Berlin on October 4th, 1938, that the need for completing 
armaments was pressing ; but it may have been thought that 
the protection given by the vast and costly line of fortifica- 
tions removed immediate danger. The Frénch nation suffers 
from this tragic miscalculation ; but it should not be invited 
to lay the blame for it on British shoulders. 

It was said in an earlier war that “ un bon traité vaut mieux 
gune victoire.” But this was not a good treaty, if it could be 
called a treaty at all, and there was no victorious alternative. 
So if all the blame could not be fastened on Britain some might 
be attached to the Republican constitution, and the country 
might find diversion in changing it. The Third Republic had 
enjoyed a life of more than sixty years, a long period in com- 
parison with the other régimes that helped to occupy the 
century and a half since the birth of the Revolution. After 
the Directory faded away, Napoleon ruled for approximately 
fifteen years, and the Restoration Monarchy for another 
fifteen. The Constitutional Monarchy of July for eighteen 
years, and after a brief revolutionary interval, the Second 
Empire for twenty. So that a rising temper of restlessness, in 
a country which has always been prone to hunt for scapegoats, 
is not to be wondered at. The Constitution which has now 
been set aside dates from 1875, when the last hopes of a 
Monarchist Restoration had vanished. Two Houses of 
. Parliament were established, empowered to elect in joint 
sitting the President of the Republic, and also to change the 
Constitutional Laws. A few years later an attempt was made 
to render the Constitution immutable by enacting that the 
principle of the Government could not be the object of a 
proposal of revision. That was to say that such an amendment 
would be out of order and could not be discussed. The purpose 
was to quash Royalist or Bonapartist proposals, for the 
Totalitarian State was still undreamt of. But all such schemes 
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for tying the hands of future Assemblies, whether by dis- 
tinguishing between organic and ordinary laws, or otherwise, 
are patently futile, and could offer no obstacle to the changes 
which the present Government may wish to devise. These 
changes, at the time of writing this article, were set out in the 
three acts signed by Marshal Pétain on July 11th, three days 
before the customary commemoration of the fall of the Bastille. 

These “ Constitutional Acts,” involving the dissipation of 
“ the transient and embarrassed phantom” of M. Lebrun, 
conferred plenary powers on the “ Chief of the French State,” 
assisted by a council of Ministers until the formation of new 
Assemblies provided for under the Constitutional Law of 
July roth, until which time a Senate and Chamber of Deputies 
will continue to exist, but only convened by the Chief of 
State. The Constitutional Laws of 1875 were abrogated. This 
was “ Done at Vichy, July 11th.” There was a gloomy fitness 
in the choice of Vichy as the seat of the fugitive Government. 
For generations that warm but airless town has been a summer 
resort of the halt and the maimed seeking for at least a 
temporary relief. The Cabinet which resigned on July 12th 
had a more bitter cup to drain than any offered by the local 
“ cure.” l 

How has this come about ? And what is the measure of our 
responsibility for this ruin of long-standing loyalty and 
friendship ? We must revert, if not to the Treaty of Versailles, 
always a field for controversy, to much that has happened in 
the last twenty years. Security, as has been said, has been the 
one preoccupation of France ; but for some French statesmen, 
notably MM. Bourgeois and Briand, Geneva offered the 
required assurance. But by no means for all. Many thought 
that separate alliances ensured firmer protection than a 
system of nominally collective security which at the critical 
moment might not mature into collective action. Such a 
politician is M. Pierre Laval, who would not have gone to war 
in 1914, and was equally unwilling to throw down the gage 
in 1935 and in 1939. Itis not surprising that he is one of the 
evangelists of peace at any price-in 1940, credited as he is 
with sympathetic admiration of the Italian system of govern- 
ment. It is true, too, that though this country has many close 
friends in France, there has been a vast lack of knowledge of 
us and‘of our ways, largely through our own want of adapt- 
ability and understanding. The active hostility shouted by 
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such publicists as M. Henri Béraud, and generally evident in 
the Action Française, is not widespread, but its existence 
must be noted. With every desire to be just, and not to 
conceal our national shortcomings, it is hard to admit that 
France has much to complain of in our political relations 
during the last twenty years. 

What of France’s future? It is the general comment of 
critics that she has failed in political leadership, mainly 
because a loose system of political groups has replaced an 
organisation of definite parties. In the sixty-yeats since 
Gambetta fell, the names of Jules Ferry, and still more of 
Waldeck-Rousseau, are recalled, and in later years of Cle- 
menceau, Poincaré, and Briand. History will record all these 
figures but will not set them in the first rank. I recall an 
assurance of M. Poincaré that France would never tolerate 
either communism or a dictatorship. “The first man in 
France to-day is Maréchal Foch, and he is the last man who 
would attempt a coup @ état; but if he did he would at once 
find himself confined in a fortress.” M. Poincaré, happily for 
him, could not foresee the events which would elevate 
Marshal Pétain, who is not Marshal Foch, to his ersatz 
rulership. France has not had the good fortune which 
attended Prussia in the last century, when soldier and 
statesman each played his part without trespass on each 
other’s ground. The old King was a tried warrior who had 
won his Iron Cross against Napoleon, and in many great 
battles was at the front, but he did not pretend to be 
Frederick II, and left strategy in the supremely capable 
hands of Von Moltke. Similarly in the political settlement, 
though Bismarck and the soldiers did not always agree, it 
was the Chancellor who had the last word. In France lately 
it is otherwise. The country might-comprehend a Napoleonic 
dictatorship as the sequel of victory, though it might not 
desire it. Can it tolerate a political revolution engineered by 
unlucky commanders and discredited placemen? At ‘this 
stage it is useless to discuss the terms of the novel Con- 
stitution. The first question that emerges is that of the 
agricultural world and the traditional independence of farmer 
and peasant. Charbonnier est maitre chez lui, and how much 
more every holder of land, large or small? 

The proposed revival of the old provinces of France.may be 
intended to placate the rural areas. Over-centralisation has 
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been the bane of the parliamentary system, particularly in the 
form which enabled deputies to secure in Paris local jobs for 
favoured constituents ; but figs do not grow on thistles, and 
can it be hoped that imitation of the Italian model will give 
any real liberty to local government ? The supremacy of the 
centre is the pivot of the Totalitarian State. 

To desert a friend is bad. To aggravate his difficulties after 
deserting him is worse. But worst of all is to desert a sacred 
principle, and it is the principle of Liberty that these men 
have deserted. We have all heard “ tout comprendre cest tout 
pardonner.” A later artificer of maxims has modified this to 
“ tout comprendre Cest presque tout excuser.” But can any 
excuse be framed for this renunciation? This article opened 
with the words “not the apostasy of France”; and we 
believe that the country which has inspired the devotion of 
foreigners like ourselves in a way that no other country has 
must not be held responsible. It will take time, perhaps long 
years, to re-establish the “ glad confident morning ” of old 
days. But it will dawn, and the younger generation must see 
to it. The interchange of students promoted by such bodies 
as the British Institute in Paris and the Institut Français here 
will revive understanding and friendship in happier days to 
come. They will realise with renewed ardour the services 
that the two lands, France the more logical and the more 
witty, England the more tolerant and the more humorous, 
can render to each other in a less irrational world. 

CREWE. 
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WHY FRANCE FELL. 


N the course of May 1939 I had the privilege of meeting 

General Weygand. Afterwards, he discoursed to us for 

about an hour on the subject of the military strength of 
France in the coming conflict. In the period of ten years ex- 
tending from 1929 up to date, he said, the military progress 
had been rapid and enormous. It seemed that she had fully 
realised the changed military situation created by the am- 
bitions of Germany. In view of the impending issue, the 
Maginot Line had been constructed from 1929 to 1934, under 
the astute and resourceful direction of Marshal Pétain him- 
self. Simultaneously, the line of the Jura and of the Alps had 
been similarly strengthened. As regards the French frontier 
opposite Belgium running from the northern point of the 
Maginot Line up to the sea, General Weygand said that 
Belgium’s declaration of neutrality had prejudiced effective 
collaboration with that country. But—and here he spoke 
with vagueness—certain “ fortifications’ had been raised. 
What was so particularly satisfactory, he continued, was the: 
increased output of war material under the combined auspices 
of the Comité Permanent de Défense Nationale, the General 
Sécretariat of the Ministry of Défense Nationale, and the 
Comité de Production, the latter body consisting of the works 
directors of all the three Ministries concerned. Further, the 
Law of 1938 for “ the organisation of the nation in time of 
war” had laid down the system for “the mobilisation of 
industry.” As regards air bases he explained that “ France 
is amply provided,” and he even went so far as to assure us 
that “ we shall soon be in a position to retaliate very effec- 
tively against air attack.” In a word, “ the armament of our 
planes leaves nothing to be desired.” 

Not less remarkable, continued the General, was the spirit 
animating the field armies of France, as, indeed, had been made 
evident on the occasion of the partial mobilisation in Sep- 
tember 1938. From that moment the tone of the morale of 
the French forces had not ceased to rise all over the country. 
The infantry, under its magnificent Officer Corps and ex- 
perienced Generals, would still be la reine des batailles. The 
Law of 1935 instituting two years’ service had produced 
ample effectives. It is true that France would welcome rein- 
forcements from Britain. In 1914 the British Expeditionary 
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Force had amounted to six Divisions. In the coming war, 
“ we shall need,” he said, “ twelve Divisions ” from the 
same source. As regards the strategy of the coming conflict, 
General Weygand concluded by pointing out that the 
Maginot and the Siegfried lines were equally strong, and that 
the German and the French troops respectively holding them 
were of about equal fighting value. It therefore logically 
followed that, no decision upon the Western Front between 
France and Germany being discernible, the Eastern Front 
“ presented new possibilities . . . a potential field for taking 
the offensive, capable, by a combination of land, sea and air 
forces, of giving us the victory.” In this connection, he added 
that the Polish Fortes were of the first order and that “ from 
the moral and material point of view Poland was well able to. 
hold her own.” Such, in May 1939, were the auguries of 
General Weygand. It is only too clear that this eminent 
soldier, in spite of his experience in the war of 1914-18, in 
Poland, in the Levant, and elsewhere, had quite miscalcu- 
lated the strength of Poland, the results of the declared 
neutrality of Belgium and, above all, the strength of France 
herself, in relation to the armaments of Germany. As regards 
Poland and Germany there is nothing here to be said. But, 
as regards France, which the General knew so intimately, 
how was it that he could speak so wrongly? The reason, I 
venture to think, was that, apart from the military miscalcu- 
lation, wider considerations than those of military strength 
-had not entered into his survey, which he had dissociated 
from politics. He had taken no account of the profound 
divisions which, even as he spoke, had destroyed the strength 
of France from within. 

The Third Republic arose out of two revolutionary move- 
ments, the one which terminated on September 4th, 1870, 
with the fall of the Empire, and the other which terminated 
on May 28th, 1871, with the fall of the Commune. With the 
first of these was destroyed the rule of a man, with the second 
the rule of a mob. To meet this situation the Third Republic 
was instituted by Thiers, whose constantly repeated axiom 
was: “ La République est le régime qui nous divise le 
moins.” ‘Thus the author of the Republic himself conceived 
that Frenchmen would be at odds in any case, under what- 
ever Constitution. This view proved ominously correct when, 
on the settlement of the Constitution, the Republic was 
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finally voted only by a majority of one: During its life of 
seventy years up to 1940 the Third Republic may be credited 
with many splendid achievements. But there is one vital 
thing which it could not or, at any rate, did not secure. It 
never had the loyal support of the nation as a whole. Now 
and then, in the face of the national enemy, France drew 
together and found herself united, But it was never for long. 
Even during the war of 1914-18 there were the most acute 
dissensions in 1917, which were only with the utmost difficulty 
overcome by Poincaré, who appointed Clemenceau to be 
Prime Minister. 

During the forty years from the settlement of the Republi- 
can Constitution in 1875 up to the war df 1914-18, political 
instability prevailed, the world being treated to the spectacle 
of no less than fifty-two phantom governments within that 
space of forty years. During that period the real business of 
Parliament, that is, the condition of the people and the 
conduct of public finance, was practically neglected. There 
was no social legislation worth the mention, and as to taxa- 
tion it was maintained on the inequitable principle that the 
poorer you were, the more heavily you were burdened in 
relation to your income. There was no income-tax at all to 
redress the burdens of indirect taxation until the timid little 
measure of July 1914, which itself could not be put into force 
during the war. Even the necessities of the Armed Peace had 
not, until then, been able to wring even that measure from a 
hostile Parliament. The numerous so-called “ parties ” were 
really only two. To put the most favourable interpretation 
upon them, there was the Left which was for a maximum, 
and there was the Right which was for a minimum, of 
the Republic. This was an abstract controversy fought in the 
air and, as such, was at any rate more respectable than the 
personalities which otherwise occupied Parliament. But in 
the spectrum of public life, stretching as it does from prin- 
ciples to personalities, it is imperative that an intermediate 
space should be found for the interests of the people. 

From 1914 to 1940, however, a new factor and a new force 
emerged into the field of politics with momentous conse- 
quences for France. Slowly and silently a new party began 
to rear its head which, this time, meant business. It believed 
neither in a maximum, nor in a minimum, of the Republic. 
Nay, it did not believe in the Republic at all. Or, if that is 
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too strong a statement, it did not care for a Republic which 
had failed so signally to “ deliver the goods.” This party was 
that of the Communists. The rise of this new party after the 
war of 1914-18 was, however, very slow. To begin with, the 
war of 1914-18 was economically a halcyon age for France. 
In substance no taxation was imposed for war purposes: the 
war expenses were wholly borrowed, to the general satisfac- 
tion. And next, for several years after the war, there was the 
Saga of .the Millennium, added to that other Saga of the 
Millions-to be obtained from German Reparations. Again, a 
little later, when from 1924-6 economic confusion showed its 
ugly face, Poincaré staved it off, as he had staved off military 
disaster in 1917. But when the world economic crash fell in 
1929, France, though she resisted longer than any other 
nation, presently began to feel the pinch and turn restless. 
At the General Election of 1932 the Communists polled nearly 
800,000 votes and secured ten seats in Parliament. By the 
year 1935, thanks in a large degree to her new economic mal- 
administration, France was fairly caught in the slough of 
economic despond. There were the unparalleled strikes of 
_ June 1936, and, at the election which then occurred, the 
Communists polled about 1,500,000 votes and secured over 
seventy seats in Parliament. The opinions of the Right as. 
regards the Communists can be summarised from one of their 
Official Circulars on the occasion of that election: “ This 
election clearly shows the extent of the Red menace and 
reveals the impossibility of Parliamentary Government... . 
The Front Populaire . . . a tool made by the Communist Party 
for the benefit of Moscow whose bloody and revolutionary 
designs it hopes to carry out.” Animated by this view of the 
case, the French Government when the war broke out in 
September 1939 suppressed the Communist Party, and a 
considerable number of the Communist deputies were tried 
and condemned on the charge of reconstituting a party which - 
had been dissolved by law. The Communist deputies were 
in due course unseated, and finally a decree was passed 
authorising the imposition of ‘the death penalty on petsons 
convicted of handling Communist literature. 

Turning now from the charges of the Right against the Left, 
let us summarise the charges of the Left against the Right. 
The Left, to put it briefly, have claimed that the Right with 
their Royalist proclivities are no more loyal to the Republic 
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than the Communists themselves. Nay more, it is urged 
against the Right that, in their hatred of Moscow, they have 
been ready to sacrifice France to Hitler and Mussolini, and 
have actually done so now. It is further argued against the 
Right that, focused upon wealth and corrupted by it, they 
intrigued against the Paul Reynaud Government and 
destroyed it, even in the crisis of the war itself. For Rey- 
naud, whether as Finance Minister or as Premier, was deter- 
mined to finance the war on the opposite principle to 
that adopted in the war of 1914-18. In other terms, he 
imposed the most drastic direct taxation, to the disgust 
and dismay of those who valued their pockets before their 
patriotism. . l 

I have now stated, with impartiality I hope, the charges 
levelled by the Left against the Right and by the Right against 
the Left. Were those charges accurate? The nature of my 
argument dispenses me from pronouncing here whether they 
were founded on fallacies or on facts. But I am concerned to 
say, and it is very relevant, that the intensity and bitterness 
of these quarrels were such as to destroy France as a fighting 
force in face of the enemy. Besides, it should be remembered 
that these quarrels had raged in full force since February 6th, 
1934, when the public, nearly maddened by the Stavisky -> 
scandals, had seemed disposed to consign Parliament, once 
for all, to the dustbin of destruction. Besides, the ensuing 
economic crisis, which had taken full charge of politics since 
1935, had sharpened mutual animosity and had upset men’s 
morals so that, right up to the outbreak of war and, indeed, 
during the war itself, a civil war of tongues had not ceased to 
rage in unabated fury. It was, then, a people deeply distrust- 
ful of its rulers, and a set of rulers torn asunder by mutual 
hatreds, who entered upon the war in September 1939. It 
is this fundamental fact that may serve to explain to us the 
fatal military policy adopted by the French Government 
towards the war itself. 

On the immediate outbreak of war it may be said, indeed, 
that under the spell of the crisis and the urgency of the 
danger, remarkable measures were successfully adopted for 
the mobilisation of the entire man-power of the nation, both 
for the military forces and for industry. No praise can be too 
high for the work accomplished both by the authorities 
who thus took action and by the people thus called upon in 
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the hour of need. Out of a population of some 42 millions 
over 5 million men were mobilised at once. As regards 
the women it may be mentioned that under the terms of the 
decree of February 8th, 1940, issued under the powers ot the 
Act of July 11th, 1938, the women of France were to be 
mobilised unless, indeed, they would undertake to volunteer 
in sufficient numbers. The results of this Decree were so 
favourable that on March gth, 1940, the Premier could 
announce that they had women volunteers sufficient and to 
spare. Yet again, the initiation of Franco-British collabora- 
tion was a remarkable feat,. the credit of which may be 
assigned to France, if we are to accept the statement of the 
French Premier before the Senate-on December 29th, 1939, 
that “TI took the initiative in proposing to Mr. Chamberlain 
the organisation of our common Franco-British war effort 
in the greatest possible number of ways.” 

So far, so good. But it is when we scrutinise thé method by 
which France proposed to wage the war, and actually did 
wage it, that we perceive the extent to which internal con- 
troversies had reduced or even destroyed her fighting spirit. 
For this purpose let us glance at the three speeches delivered 
by M. Daladier as Prime Minister on December 22nd, 24th 
and 29th, 1939. Speaking, be it said, with extraordinary fire 
and eloquence, he reveals, almost incidentally but quite 
plainly, the weakness of the war conception of the French 
Government and of the French General Staff. “ We had not 
foreseen that the war would develop in the way in which it is 
developing.” “ We have to develop passive resistance at a 
rather faster tempo. We have to complete the fortifications 
... indeed, the importance of fortifications in modern warfare 
is incontestable.” Poland, very disastrously for herself, 
“ chose a war of movement . . . in spite of the most pressing 
advice of the French High Command . . . Poland was 
destroyed in a few weeks.” On the other hand, Finland had 
relied on her defences. It is this defensive warfare that had 
been demonstrated as wise by “ present events”: “I hope 
that it will triumph.” “ We have a network of fortifications 
... a fortified barrier in which our armies are now installed. 
We must complete this work.” “ The present form of the war 
has taken us by surprise.” “I repeat that, as far as the 
Government is concerned, the responsibility for the conduct 
of the war means that it must be, above all, sparing of French 
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blood.” “ The Government must continue to oppose those 
offensives which we all remember.” On the contrary, the 
French army must continue to be “a vast and invisible 
bulwark of our native land.” “ We are sparing of the blood 
of our soldiers.” “ We shall not take the lead,” but shall only 
return blow for blow. : 

How was it, then, that the French Government and the 
General Staff adopted doctrines so obviously fatal to success 
in the war? Two explanations may be offered. The first is 
that they did so deliberately and of free choice. But, I think, 
this is really inconceivable on the face of it. The second, I 
presume, is the right explanation: they must have known 
that the French people and the French army were unwilling 
to do more than sit tight at home and fend off the aggressor. 
And the final reason why they were bent on adopting an 
attitude so utterly alien to their traditions and instincts, as 
well as so opposed to common sense, was that France had long 
been eaten out and exhausted by her internal animosities 
and, as a fighting force, was dead. Thus when the war really 
began and the tocsin sounded, though the gallant sons of 
France still existed, “ France” did not. Or, to put it more 
favourably, France was as helpless as Joan of Arc on her way 
to the stake. But she was a Joan of Arc without a vision and 
without a creed. 

So much for the causes of the fall of France. Inan endeavour 
to estimate the present and the future, it must be noticed that 
there is in process a deliberate attempt to suppress the truth 
by the exaction of the severest penalties. Besides this, the 
public men of France are now evidently actuated by terror in 
all their conduct, so that, even if public affairs were reported 
accurately, such reports would not convey the true sentiments 
of those concerned. For instance, we are told that the French 
National Assembly on July 1oth accorded to the Government 
full powers to draft a new Constitution by 569 votes to 80, 
Supposing this to have been the case, of what value is such a 
vote taken under such conditions, and in the absence of about 
one-third of the elected representatives of the French people, 
who thus seem, by their enforced or voluntary abstention, to 
have recorded a silent protest against the whole proceeding ? 
It is even claimed that the fact that none of the votes of these 
absentees was allowed to be recorded has invalidated the 
whole resolution under the terms of the Constitution of 1875. 
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Subject to these precautionary remarks, it seems certain 
that a revolution quite without precedent in history has been 
accomplished at Vichy. The preamble of the resolution 
establishing the Constitution proclaimed that “ France must 
accept the necessity of a national revolution.” But it has 
never happened in the world before that a man of 84 years of 
age should have destroyed, by blow after blow, such an 
elaborate Constitution as that of 1875 ; should have dismissed 
the existing Head of a great State, M. Lebrun, from its 
Presidency ; should have seized for himself both the titular 
headship of that State, as well as the real effective office of 
Premier ; should have undone at a stroke the work of three 
revolutions by reconstituting the Bourbon organisation of 
France into Provinces, as opposed to Departments ; should 
have broken and denounced the most intimate ties which the 
two nations of France and Great Britain have been forging 
with each other in peace and war during over £ generation ; 
and, finally, should have substituted, by his own fiat, for 
“ Liberty, Equality and Fraternity,” which has been the 
watchword of his own people for so many decades, a new and 
unheard-of slogan,“ Work, Family and Fatherland.” Is this, 
then, the Youth Movement of Hitler, translated into French 
terms? 

To turn from the personality of the Head of the State to 
the proposed new Constitution which he is to administer, 
this may be described, according to present information, as a 
curious mixture of autocracy and liberalism, so combined as 
to establish a pretence of the latter, and the predominance of 
the former, principle. There are to be two Chambers, one, so 
M. Herriot tells us, “ political,” and the other “occupational,” 
in character: the one framed, presumably, on democratic 
and the other on fascist lines. But, as neither of these bodies 
is to be allowed to control the Government, their rôle must 
be of a very secondary character, all the more that they are 
only to be summoned on the initiative of the Head of the 
State. There is also to be a Referendum, the usual anodyne 
of autocracy. Its purpose has been explained by the Vice- 
Premier, M. Laval. It is to be held “in order to avoid any 
false interpretation, and to seal the agreement reached between 
the Government and the ex-Service men to put the new 
Constitution before the nation for ratification.” Everything, 
it seems, is to be re-shaped, especially education, hitherto 
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conducted upon wrong lines. There is to be “ a social charter,” 
and the economic life of France is to be “ integrated ” with 
that of Europe. Marshal Pétain states that he proposes to 
operate all this from the Palace of Versailles. 

Will, then, this patchwork of constitutional contradictions 
work. If only for internal reasons, it is highly improbable. 
Besides, from without, Germany herself seems to frown upon 
it. So does Italy. As early as July 11th, the German broad- 
cast stated that Germany was not interested “‘ in a more or 
less formal and superficial imitation of German social and 
political reconstruction.” Where, then, in France will the 
writ of Marshal Pétain run from his proposed Versailles seat ? 
Further still, this Constitution is based upon an armistice 
which bids fair to sink in ruins. For Germany is now in course 
of seizing France’s liquid assets, a procedure which General 
Weygand has denounced as contrary to that clause “ which 
stipulates that the French Government is to retain adminis- 
tration in the occupied territories.” But, finally, why this 
hurry to frame a Constitution when the Peace Treaty will 
restore France to her former place among the nations, thus 
enabling her to frame a free Constitution? In the words of 
Balzac: “On ne se donne pas un vice pour meubler son ennui.” 
Why, then, did France fall? It was because the battle of 
France was a battle between Frenchmen. 

GEORGE PEEL. 





Vou. CLVIII. Io 


THE BALKANS AND THE WAR. 


FIRST, the setting or, perhaps better, the “ set-up,” as 
Americans call a situation at the given moment. 


HIS article is being written at the moment in mid-July, 
1940, when the Balkans bulk largely once more in the 
high, bewildered and bewildering politics of Europe ; 
in particular Rumania occupies, as for some days past, the 
centre of the stage, with the spot-light fixed on Carol her King. 
For one reason or another, often quite the wrong sort of 
reason, Carol has long been one of the world’s most talked-of 
personalities ; now, with his back to the wall he stands an 
epic figure, fighting, fighting all he knows, for the preservation 
of his country from destruction, her very life as a State being 
at stake, to say nothing of his own life—a hard and bitter 
struggle, throbbing with tense human drama no less than 
tremendous political interest. With their own hopes and 
fears, their individual friends and foes, the three other Powers 
of the Balkan Entente, Yugoslavia, Greece and Turkey also 
are on in the scene, together with revisionist Bulgaria, more 
exclusively Balkan than any of the others, and Hungary, the ` 
Danube Gate to them all, not herself Balkan, but pressing 
insistently her demand for Transylvania’ from Rumania. 
Over the whole grouping and penetrating everywhere its 
entire extent are the open or secret, subtle or brutal, but 
nearly always sinister rivalries of the Great Powers, to whom 
those States are no more than pawns in the game. 
Formerly these rivalries, after years of competition 
going back for centuries for the possession of the decaying 
Turkish Empire, issued, broadly speaking, in the defeat of 
the German Drang nach Osten in the Great War, 1914-18, 
with the further result later of a distinct growth in inde- 
pendence and political maturity on the part of the Balkan 
States, and the formation of the Balkan Entente in 1934, 
under the inspiring influence of the principle embodied in the 
slogan “ The Balkan States for the Balkan peoples.” To-day 
on that stage the cry is pretty nearly strangled and the 
Balkan Entente is pretty nearly dead, while Germany, 
Russia and England, old participants in trying to settle the 
Eastern question, now commandingly reopened, as all may 
see, and Italy, a newcomer but incredibly ambitious, set 
themselves to work out in another Great War some kind of 
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answer to it. Though the action of Russia has come near it, 
war has not actually touched the Balkans, but the atmosphere 
is full of the sound and fury of it and the apprehensions it has 
excited and continues to excite, with demoralising and even 
disintegrating effects in their wake. If there is not war, peace 
is precarious. It was certain that Italy’s entry into the war 
and France’s capitulation to Germany would greatly increase 
the tension in all south-eastern Europe; the Russian pounce 
on Bessarabia could but make it worse. Such the Balkan 
scene and atmosphere at this juncture! To understand it and 
its implications a little recent history, briefly put, is necessary. 


SECOND, then, the background to the Balkan set-up. 


Leaving aside for consideration further on in this article 
the British contacts with the Balkans, and starting with 1939, 
the situation in all that region after the outbreak of war in 
September last was characterised by watching, waiting, and 
the marking of time by the various states. The threatening 
mobilisation of Rumanian and Hungarian forces on their 
frontier fortunately did not lead to hostilities, and the trade 
agreements between Rumania and Germany, though far more 
favourable to the latter than to the former, made at least for 
peace. The Serbo-Croat Agreement strengthened the position 
of Yugoslavia both internally and externally, and could be 
taken as a counterpoise to the seizure of Albania by Italy 
earlier in that year. There was in fact a lull throughout last 
winter in south-eastern Europe and the present year opened 
quietly enough. King Carol took advantage of it to deliver a 
series of speeches addressed mostly to his troops exhorting 
them to be ready to defend their country, which was menaced, 
he implied, by Hungary, Bulgaria and Russia, as well as 
Germany, and to preserve a united front under himself against 
all enemies. The intense struggle then going on in the North- 
ern Baltic had only a remote interest for the Balkans, though 
after a while Soviet policy, of which its determination to 
defeat Finland was a sign of immense significance, was to 
reach across Poland to Rumania, as indeed Molotoff suggested 
might be the case in a statement he made in March which was 
perhaps not sufficiently noted at the time. No hint of any- 
thing of the sort marred the harmony of the meeting of the 
Balkan Entente in the preceding February ; that conference 
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was widely regarded as a very successful affair, with a marked 
improvement in the relations of Bulgaria with the Entente 
as a feature of Balkan peace and concord welcome to all 
concerned. 

March was disturbed by disputes between Rumania and 
Germany over economic matters which, however, were 
arranged more or less satisfactorily in April by compromises 
on both sides, Rumania succeeding in maintaining a fairly 
stif attitude. The Balkan States manifested their inde- 
pendence about that time by rounding up and ejecting Fifth 
Columnists who, disguised as “ tourists,” were in reality 
subversive agents. But undoubtedly the most important 
instance of Balkan solidarity as against a Great Power was 
the agreement of the riparian States, three of them Balkan, 
to police the Danube without Germany. Germany had not 
` officially demanded that she should have charge of that great 
river, but it was known that some such demand was im- ' 
pending.: The Danube Commission, on which England and 
France were represented, decided that the waters should be 
policed by Hungary, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Rumania. 
This occurred towards the close of April, and was of course a 
check to Germany, which she was sure to resent, but just 
then she was immensely busy elsewhere—in Scandinavia, 
and also in preparing the vast offensive that began most 
formidably on May ioth with the invasion of Holland and 
Belgium, and ended in their speedy subjugation. The Balkan 
States had already seen the futility of neutrality against 
aggression, and the hard fate of the Low Countries impressed ` 
itself upon them as ominous for themselves ; but it is scarcely 
too much to say that while serious uneasiness was general 
throughout the peninsula there was no idea that war or 
aggressive action equivalent to war was so close at hand. 

On June 8th King Carol celebrated the tenth anniver- 
sary of his accession to the throne, but did so without the 
ceremonial and the festivities that had marked the ninth 
anniversary, these being dispensed with on the ground of 
unsuitability in the continuing European crisis. The position 
in Rumania in the beginning of June was indicated when the 
King said: ‘ Those who wish to honour me in the circum- 
stances of the time could not do so in a more agreeable way 
for me than by working to the utmost with diligence and 
patriotic feeling for the consolidation of Rumania.” The 
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consolidation of the unity of the country—that was Carol’s 
supreme aim, but he concentrated also on preparing its 
defence, and so he said that the money that might have been 
spent in celebrating the anniversary should be used for the 
Army. Carol was still in no mind to give in to anyone; he 
was resolved to fight, if called on to do so, but he could 
scarcely be blind to the meaning of the grave reverses that 
England and especially France were suffering in the field, 
that meaning being emphasised when, thinking it safe, Italy 
on June roth came forward as the ally of Germany. He took 
further steps to consolidate the national unity ; some days 
earlier Gafencu, his able and trusted Foreign Minister, was 
replaced by Gigurtu, another member of the Tatarescu 
Cabinet then in office and, of course, of the National Renais- 
sance Front, but supposed to be more acceptable to Germany. 
The collapse and capitulation of France, followed by the 
armistice granted by Germany to Pétain, inevitably brought 
about profound changes in all the political values of Europe, 
and nowhere were these changes recognised and realised 
sooner or more completely than in the Balkans. Carol’s 
response was seen in a broadcast to his people on June 22nd, 
announcing the formation of a new “ Party of the Nation ” to 
replace the National Renaissance Front, till then the basis of 
government. That Front had excluded members of the Iron 
Guard, but these were now to be admitted; all parties, 
whether of the Right or the Left, which had stood out from 
the former national organisation were now to participate in 
and work for unity in the face of danger, which was very 
plain when the Hungarian Foreign Minister and likewise the 
Bulgarian Foreign Minister publicly expressed their deep 
satisfaction with the German and Italian successes at the 
time of the armistice to fallen France. But it was not from 
revisionist Hungary or Bulgaria that the blow actually came 
—it was, more or less unexpectedly, from Russia. 
Diplomats and observers generally had not forgotten 
Molotoff’s reference to the “ unsettled controversy regarding 
Bessarabia,” and had thought it likely that soon or late 
Russia would seek to make good her claim by occupying the 
province, but most Rumanian eyes were spell-bound, as it 
were, and fixed on a victorious Germany as the dread arbiter 
of their fate, and did not look on Russia as immediately to 
be feared, though she was reported as accumulating large 
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forces in the neighbourhood. Most Rumanians, therefore, 
were thunderstruck when on June 27th the Soviet Govern- 
ment presented to Bucarest a twenty-four-hour ultimatum, 
demanding the cession of Bessarabia and the northern part 
of the Bukovina. If Russia hada certain questionable title to 
Bessarabia, she had none whatever to the Bukovina which 
had never belonged to Tsarist Russia, but formerly was an 
Austrian crownland ; an instance this, then, of pure aggres- 
sion. Carol asked for an extension of the ultimatum; held 
a Crown Council; consulted allies and friends, as well as 
Berlin and Rome, and got no help from any ; Hungary and 
Bulgaria raised a great clamour for cessions, behind which 
was German and Italian vociferous support. 

Carol was in a hopeless position and had to yield to Russia 
—“ est worse befall.” Argetoianu, who had become Foreign 
Minister in a fresh shuffle in Tatarescu’s Cabinet, said when 
giving evidence on July znd in the Foreign Affairs Committee 
of the Rumanian Parliament that all Rumania’s “ friends 
and allies advised acceptance of the Soviet ultimatum in 
order not to create a new war in that part of Europe.” Any- 
how, the Red troops quickly took over the ceded territories 
and doubtless will proceed to sovietise them with all dispatch. 
Meanwhile the Rumanian Government—in other words, Carol 
—had issued a communiqué renouncing Rumania’s connec- 
tions with the Western democracies; her policy was hence- 
forward to be “ reoriented” as being “ determined by the 
new European order in course of establishment,” and in 
accordance with that policy Rumania “ renounced the Anglo- 
French guarantee of April 13th, 1939.” Some weeks earlier 
the King was reported to have said, “I am ready to cut 
myself in two halves—one half I would give to the Germans 
and the other to the British, but more than that I cannot do.” 
That was a statement of neutrality, and it was now utterly 
swept away. Carol had gone over to the dictators, not, 
however, it should be said, without the idea in his mind of 
saving the country in that way from absolute ruin. 


THIRD, British policy and contacts with the Balkans, notably 
with Rumania, 


The renunciation of the British guarantee—the defeat of 
France had killed the French guarantee—was inevitable in 
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the circumstances, for it had no military value of immediate 
importance.: Looking back over the years since the 1914-18 
war, it is difficult to see any distinct and definite British policy 
vis-a-vis the Balkans as a whole, or any particular Balkan 
State, till the period of the Italo-Abyssinian struggle.. At the 
height of the Mediterranean crisis, 1935-6, the Balkan Entente, 
with the sympathy of the Little Entente, aligned itself with 
England by assuring her that if war broke out between her 
and Italy she could count on its active assistance. The swift 
course of events has thrown that incident into oblivion, and 
the same may be said of the statement made by Mr. Eden, 
then Foreign Secretary, no longer ago than December 1937, 
that England had “ close and intimate relations of friendship 
with each member of that large group of countries, the Balkan 
Entente and the Little Entente, stretching from Turkey right 
through to Czechoslovakia.” It is not possible, however, to 
forget the Munich Agreement of 1938, and that tragedy may 
be taken as a starting-point regarding the recent and present 
British attitude to the Balkans. South-Eastern Europe was 
then thrown to Germany as in truth a surrender, cloaked as 
“ appeasement,” a highly unintelligent policy which met with 
much approval in Britain at the time, but was afterwards seen 
_ to be extremely dangerous not only to the small States in- 
volved but to England herself and her Empire. Munich caused 
the Western Powers—France was then included—to be viewed 
by these States with distrust and alarm. And here perhaps it 
may be noted that the group of French politicians responsible 
for the shameful betrayal of France and the Allies in June 
1940 was the very same group responsible for the earlier 
betrayal of Czechoslovakia in September 1938 ; King Carol, 
who stood by the Czechs to the last, could not fail in making 
his decision to enter the Axis system to realise just what such 
treachery might mean, and may well have thought he could 
not trust the British, not a few of whom, he supposed, even 
in high places were tarred with the same brush. 

The dropping of the Chamberlain appeasement policy in 
March 1939, and the assertion of British hostility to Hitler 
as shown by the alliance with Poland and the guarantees to 
Rumania, Greece and Turkey, rejoiced all the small States of 
the world; but the British hesitation in declaring war on 
Germany after she had invaded Poland, at the beginning of 
September, and the dire result of that first great phase of the 
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war for unfortunate, indeed martyred, Poland filled them with 
fear and renewed distrust of the West, above all of England, 
who had done nothing for her ally. Polish refugees coming 
into Rumania accused the British and French of having 
betrayed them, and in proof pointed to the ridiculous raining 
of leaflets on Germany while German bombers were destroying 
the Polish army, cities, villages and railways—practically all 
Poland—with no real, vital opposition from outside. It is a 
sad story of which no Englishman can ever.be anything but 
ashamed. ‘The financial credits which accompanied the 
guarantees were given under conditions more advantageous 
to the City and British manufacturers than to the States thus 
assisted. For instance, when Balkan delegates came to 
London to buy armaments out of their credits they could get 
only sets of harness or ambulances, but no guns or aeroplanes. 
The Rumanians received the guarantee sceptically ; in their 
_ minds it was more than a little tarnished because it was 
given during that period in British diplomacy when our 
representatives made great efforts at Moscow to bring about 
an alliance with the Soviet against Germany—and were 
simply let down by Molotoff, who preferred a deal ‘with 
Berlin. It has to be added that there is little love for Russia 
in Rumania, where it was known with disgust that our Foreign 
Office advocated a policy of conciliation—otherwise, appease- 
ment—towards Russia, Bulgaria, and so forth. It is said that 
when Sir Stafford Cripps, our special ambassador to the 
Soviet, was passing through the Balkan capitals on his way 
to Moscow the other day, he advocated the surrender of 
Bessarabia to Russia. It was thus impossible for Carol to 
appeal to England as against Russia, and it might even be 
said that the utterances of British politicians and the com- 
ments of our Press on the point that the guarantee would not 
be effective against Russia were tantamount to an invitation 
to the Soviet to attack the territorial integrity of Rumania— 
one of the things which the guarantee emphatically promised 
to defend, the other being the sovereignty of the country. 
Carol can hardly be blamed. We have lost that most important 
part of the Balkans. With no guarantee, Yugoslavia is 
encircled by Germany and Italy, but is turning to Russia. 
Greece, with a guarantee, is making commercial pacts with 
Germany. Only our treaty with Turkey stands firm, despite 
all Nazi intrigue. 
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This is more promising than it appears, because it is con- 
ditioned by the great truth that there is not one of the 
Balkan States, no matter how much its freedom or existence is 
threatened, but knows that its fate in this war is bound up 
with that of England and her allies, and prays in its heart of 
hearts for their success. But it must be confessed that for the 
time being this is rather cold comfort. Realities indicate that 
any conflict between Germany and Russia is unlikely ; tension 
exists, but it is Hitler, not Stalin, who is the dominant figure, 
Stalin has secured at amazingly small cost his “ protective 
belt ” from the Baltic to the Black Sea, and may well be 
content with it—at least, for a while. West’of that line Hitler 
is supreme on the Continent. Governmental changes in 
Rumania show her pro-German colouring becoming ever 
more pronounced. On July 7th Gigurtu, as Prime Minister, 
broadcast that the “direction of Rumania’s foreign policy 
within the framework of the Axis is an accomplished fact.” 
A day or two later Manoilescu, newly Foreign Minister, 
attended the Munich Conference called by Hitler to hear his 
plans for the “ rearrangement ” of South-Eastern Europe, 
the other Axis representatives being Ciano for Italy and 
Teleki and Csaky for Hungary. The exact rearrangement of 
Rumania is still uncertain at this writing, but report suggests 
she will be “ agriculturised ” for Germany’s benefit—a return 
to the economic annexation of the country under the 1918 
Bucarest Treaty. Further, it is said she will have to give up 
part of Transylvania to Hungary and of the Dobruja to 
Bulgaria. But the earlier rumours that she was to be par- 
titioned between Russia and Germany have died away. 

A truncated Rumania may yet be saved by Carol ; it is an 
evil day for all small States, but so long as England holds out, 
and in and by doing so holds up and defeats Hitler, the sun 
will shine on them again. Rosert Macuray. 


Since the foregoing article was written reliable information 
reaches me that Carol did not go over to the dictators as much 
as was supposed. He did not make a Nazi Government ; kept 
the most important posts for faithful friends ; imprisoned 
General Antonescu (afterwards released on his submission), who 
wished to reorganise the Iron Guardmovement; and accepted 
the resignation of those Ministers who belonged to or sym- 
pathised with the Iron Guard, and replaced them by other men. 

R. M. 


THE MILITARY LESSONS OF 
THE WAR. 


HEN on June oth Germany launched the opening 

phases of her Western offensive, she controlled a 
population of some 110 millions, of whom not more 
than.85 millions were Germans. The British Empire ruled 
over some 500 millions, the French Republic over some 
93 millions. The white population of Britain available to take 
the first shock of battle was 45-6 millions, that of the French 
Republic 41-8 millions, a combined total of 87-4 millions, to 
which came a white population of some 20 millions in our 
great self-governing Dominions, Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand. The Anglo-French empires were immensely superior 
to Germany in industrial resources and they had the command 
of the sea. Within three weeks Germany had ovegrun Holland 
and Belgium, and forced the British Army to evacuate 
Dunkirk, within another three weeks she had smashed 
France. To-day she threatens Britain herself with invasion. 
The explanation of a series of events little flattering to our 
national pride can be compressed into a single word, leader- 
ship. It was the old story, the triumph of the active, viru- 
lently aggressive minority over the lymphatic mass, the 
triumph of a far-sighted dynamic military leadership over a 
military leadership which was vague, vacillating, undecided. 
The end of the story has still to be written. We are the more 
likely to write it in terms of ultimate triumph the more we 
set ourselves ruthlessly to analyse and to redress those 
elements of weakness which have led to the disastrous 
opening phase. Let us start by avoiding the fallacy of 
reasoning from the part to the whole. It is not enough to see 
the causes of disaster in German superiority in particular 
weapons, or methods of attack. Wars are waged not by 
machines but by men who use machines. The source of the 
destructive energy is human passions, human desires, greeds, - 
aspirations. It is the spirit which forges the weapons, and not 
the weapons which forge the spirit. Compare the spirit 
animating the democracies to that which animated the 
Germans. The democracies were first incredulous as to the 
danger threatening them, and then unwilling to make great 
sacrifices whether in money or in services to meet it. There 
was an atmosphere of intellectual vis inertie. There were 
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dissensions as to the means best calculated to meet the 
danger even among some of those who realised it most 
acutely. Personal ambitions, fads, prejudices, played their 
part. There were those who believed that air power had 
made fleets and armies superfluous, others who believed that 
modern weapons had conferred such an overwhelming 
superiority on the defence as to make great military efforts, 
at least for land warfare, a useless dissipation of strength. 
Others again believed in the sovereign efficacy of the blockade. 
Governments in all democracies tended to take the line of 
least resistance, and were bewildered by the diversity of 
counsel from so-called experts. Why waste money building 
great battleships which might after all: be useless? The 
building of battleships urgently needed was held up a full 
year whilst a -civilian committee determined whether they 
were worth,building. Why outrage public opinion by demand- 
ing conscription when widely-adveitised “ experts” proclaimed 
the days of conscript armies to be over? Thus there developed 
a state of affairs in which all the democratic Governments 
imposed the minimum demands upon their peoples whether 
for money or for services calculated to meet the growing public 
realisation of danger, and in which not even this minimum 
was applied whole-heartedly to any clearly thought-out con- 
structive military policy. 

In comparison with the doubts, half-heartedness, and 
mental vis inertie of the democracies, a leader such as Hitler 
started from the outset with the cards heavily stacked in his 
favour. He had not to meet Parliamentary or Press criticism 
(doubts and dissensions meant the concentration camp). He 
had not to submit to financial control, he could pursue a far- 
sighted policy over a term of years, masking his real designs 
up to the very last moment, and playing upon the doubts and 
dissensions inherent in the democratic system to divide all 
those whom he sought to destroy till the chosen moment for 
destruction. Supported by the Gestapo, the concentration 
camp, and the propaganda machine, he could make demands 
upon his people for services and sacrifices such as no demo- 
cratic Government could venture to impose upon its people 
in time of peace. In this vital matter of war-preparation, he 
could do the maximum possible short of declaring war itself, 
and oppose this totalitarian maximum to a democratic mini- 
mum. It is when we consider all these factors that it becomes 
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apparent that the superiority of the Allies over Germany 
was, from the outset, more apparent than real. 

The factor which more than anything else contributed to 
the swift, overwhelming German successes, was the carefully 
planned and brilliantly executed industrial mobilisation. This 
had been long prepared for in peace, and the very nature of 
the totalitarian system, with its planned State-controlled 
industry, meant that the German officials concerned had 
behind them a far greater fund of practical administrative 
experience in such matters than had the democratic officials, 
when their belated efforts at industrial mobilisation set in. 
I may quote here from a letter addressed by me to Mr. A. J. 
Cummings, December Ist, 1939 : 


It was a recognised feature of the German pre-war plan that 
upon the outbreak of hostilities the civilian population should be 
left to live upon the stocks accumulated in peace, 4nd that all 
available industrial machinery and resources should be switched 
over to an armaments and munitions programme upon a titanic 
scale. . . . It works out in practice that the factories and skilled 
labour and raw materials which went heretofore to producing 
textiles, boots, shoes, jams, preserves, etc., are now being switched 
over to the production of aircraft, tanks, machine-guns, etc., and 
the munitions and supplies and auxiliary parts for all these. . . . Our 
own population is living virtually upon a pre-war scale, which 
means that only a fraction of our immense industrial resources is 
being devoted to our armaments and munitions-programme. .. . 
Germany will reach the full peak of her production about June of 
the coming year. . . . She is increasing her lead over England and 
France in the matter of armaments and munitions-production and 
...in the coming Spring she will have established a very dangerous 
margin of superiority. What I have here written as to German 
armaments and munitions production applies in equal measure to 
German military man-power. . . . Germany will have no difficulty 
in duplicating or even triplicating her active formations... we must 
expect the offensive to set in... at latest in May .. . the main blow 
will be delivered on land and against the French Army... . We 
must expect the attack to take the form of a series of terrific sledge- 
hammer-like blows delivered with the full industrial and the whole 
economic resources of the entire German nation behind them. 
Unless we can afford to the French Army help upon the scale 
needed, this army is going to crack under the strain, the Maginot 
Line will crumble away to pieces, the breaking-point once reached, 
the débâcle will set in with a speed rivalling the collapse of Poland. 
It will mean the end of France. 
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I expressed the opinion that the scale of our own military 
preparation was quite inadequate, and my fear that the B.E.F. 
would go “ bust ” in the fashion R1or went “ bust,” and as a 
result of the same mentality. In considering the swift spec- 
tacular German successes, it must never be forgotten that 
they were the fruit of seven years of the most careful planning, 
preparation and rehearsal beforehand, followed by nine 
months of more intensive industrial military effort than the 
world had previously witnessed, the military industrial effort 
of more than 100 million people, highly industrialised, living 
in a rich and intensively developed area, and harnessed to a 
single overwhelming will and plan and purpose. Brute force, 
relentless effort, formed the basis of the plan, but there was 
more than brute force, relentless effort, to it. Diplomacy, 
propaganda, the exact gauging of enemy mentality, plan, 
and purposg, all worked hand in hand to lessen the resistance 
to be encountered by German forces, to divide the enemy 
forces, to confound and perplex his leadership. 

First there was the Pact with Russia leading to the isolation 
of the Polish Army, its destruction whilst its Allies looked on 
powerless to help or hinder; then the eight months of decep- 
tive lull during which Germany strained every nerve to 
perfect her own preparations whilst the Allies fumbled along 
half-heartedly, still half incredulous as to the danger. And 
still diplomacy was active, the menace of Italy to keep one 
great French army immobilised on the Italian frontier, 
“ alarums and excursions ” in the Balkans to keep another 
great Allied army immobilised in Syria and the Near East. 
Then, as a curtain-raiser to the infinitely greater tragedy to 
come, the Norway episode in which for the first time the cool 
calculated daring of German war-leadership, its nice appraise- 
ment of the enemy leadership, its wellnigh perfect co- 
ordination between air, sea and land forces, its very high 
standards of team-work and of subordinate leadership, was 
revealed to the world at large. The essence of this German 
success was the ineffective patrolling of the Skagerrak and 
Cattegat by our own forces. But for this no large-scale 
landing by German troops would have been possible, small 
forces landed by air or ruse could have been dealt with. The 
failure to send heavy naval forces into the Skagerrak to cut 
off the German troops from their bases was symptomatic of 
the over-caution which then prevailed, and which added to 
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our risks instead of diminishing them. Scarcely had the 
Norway episode reached its humiliating climax than there 
followed the terrific blows at France and Belgium. 

The Germans were undoubtedly well informed as to the 
state of the French defences. The blow at Belgium was 
designed expressly to lure the Allied armies forward; then 
came the lightning thrust at Maubeuge, the breaking of the 
“ hinge ” upon which turned the whole of this Allied forward 
movement. Mr. Churchill explained the effects in his speech 
of June 5th: 


From the moment that the French defences at Sedan and on the 
Meuse were broken . . . only a rapid retreat to Amiens and the south 
could have saved the British and French armies who had éntered 
Belgium ... but this strategic fact was not immediately recognised. 
... The German eruption swept like a sharp scythe around the 
right and rear of the Armies of the North... . Behind this armoured 
and mechanised onslaught came a number of German divisions in 
lorries, and behind them again comparatively slowly there plodded 
the dull brute mass of the German Army. 


It was inevitable that the swift deadly onslaught of the 
German armoured divisions should have most profoundly 
impressed the public, but it is justas well to reflect that these 
armoured divisions could never of themselves have wrought 
such destruction upon the Allied armies. It was the fashion 
in which they were supported first by lorry-borne infantry 
and then by the “ dull, brute mass of the German Army ” 
which converted their operations into a decisive victory 
instead of a mere raid. In a word, it was the armoured 
divisions which were the spear-head of the attack, but it was 
the German Army as a whole which provided the shaft and 
impetus which carried their offensive forward. Of course 
there was no “new technique of attack.” What was used 
was a very old technique, the combination of very mobile 
with less mobile formations, the combination of The Trebbia 
and Cannae, a modern adaptation of the spirit and tactics of 
Ziethen and Seidlitz. The situation by May 27th was that 
on the one hand there were the German mobile formations 
sweeping down to the coast, severing communications be- 
tween the armies of north and south. On the other hand there 
were the less mobile German formations pressing forward on 
the Allied left from Belgium. Between these groups there 
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were the floods of German infantry following on the heels of 
the mechanised formations, shouldering up to their right 
against the northern armies’ right flank, and the whole lot 
were working to drive the French-British-Belgian armies into 
an ever-narrowing circle till they had encompassed their 
destruction. How could we have averted this danger ? Once 
the initial blunders had been made, only by landing fresh 
divisions. Tanks alone would not have been enough. They 
must have been supported, as were the Germans, by lorry- 
borne infantry plus aircraft. : 

Mr. Churchill, in the speech quoted, tells the thrilling story 
of three British battalions plus one of tanks and some French- 
men, some 4,000 all told, who held Calais for four days against 
two German armoured divisions, and made possible the sub- 
sequent evacuation of Dunkirk. Question: How many 
German armgured divisions and how many days would have 
been needed to take Calais if instead of three British battalions 
there had been thirty, and instead of one tank battalion ten? 
Here we come to the true fundamental cause of the whole 
disaster. Had we been able to throw into the crisis of that 
fighting even twelve divisions of trained troops equipped on 
normal B.E.F. lines, we could have closed the gap opening 
between northern and southern armies ; it would have been 
the German mechanised divisions and not the B.E.F. which 
would have been cut off from their bases and immobilised ; 
it would have been the German mechanised divisions which 
would have been forced to surrender. How did it happen 
that, at the critical moment, nothing but this pitiful heroic 
handful at Calais were available? This brings us to causes 
deep in the very nature of British democracy, errors for which 
not only the War Office but the country as a whole must take 
responsibility. Suffice it to say that there would have been 
no such errors had there been anyone of the calibre of 
Kitchener at the War Office. l 

The public must be sceptical as to hastily drawn “ lessons,” 
proving the supreme value of this or that weapon or method 
of attack. One must always distinguish between what is due 
to the weapon per se, and what to the conditions of its use and 
the fashion of its using. Incompetent commanders will always 
be beaten by competent ones, whatever the weapons at their 
disposal. Had the French on the Meuse shown as much skill 
and determination as our own troops at Calais, the Germans 
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might never have broken through at all. Had the significance 
of what had happened been grasped immediately by the 
French High Command, and an order issued to the B.E.F., 
then favourably situated for such a blow and highly mobile, to . 
smite direct at the German communications, the whole 
German offensive would have been checked, at least tem- 
porarily, as by a blow on the nape of the neck. Weapon- 
values are determined by strategic as well as by local condi- 
tions. Consider the claims made for the mobility of the B.E.F. 
and the vast sums spent to acquire it; then consider how, 
after its communications had been cut, this mobility suddenly 
evaporated, it was reduced to fighting on foot, and was 
lucky to extricate itself at all. The same fate would have 
befallen German mechanised divisions cut off in the same 
way. 

When the crisis- came, we were deficient not only in tanks 
and aircraft but in everything else. It was bad leadership 
which was responsible for all these deficiencies, and it was a 
cumulative process of error, due to the same bad leadership, 
which led to the final collapse of France. Having put their 
faith blindly in the defensive, the French repeated the 
mistake of 1914; they suddenly lost faith in fortifications 
and defensive principles, turned just as irrationally to the 
“ offensive über Alles ” as they had held to the “ defensive 
über Alles”? But in every system of defence by counter- 
attack, victory will go to the side which can throw in the last 
reserves, and in this matter of “ last reserves” the French 
were hopelessly outmatched. After the defeat of Dunkirk, 
they had not more than sixty divisions available. The ` 
Germans, apart from fifteen armoured divisions, had not less 
than 150 infantry divisions. Moreover, there was the dire 
menace of Italian intervention. Admitting the exceptional 
difficulties against which he had to contend, General Weygand 
was undoubtedly guilty of very grave errors of judgment. At 
this crisis, whilst France was bleeding away her very heart’s 
blood, 1,250,000 of her best troops were held inactive on the 
Italian frontier. Surely Weygand should have said, “ If 
Germany beats us, Italy will invade us anyhow and these 
troops will be useless ; if we use them to beat Germany then 
Italy will hold off.” Surely the right thing to do was secretly 
to concentrate these troops for use against the Germans. The 
same thing applies to the powerful French forces in Syria. 
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Syria was covered in any case by the British fleet. Why leave 
troops there vitally needed in France? i l 

An immediate appreciation of the situation by Weygand, a 
decision to concentrate all troops in France to hold the 
Somme, leaving the southern frontier to be held by forces 
taken from Syria, would immensely have increased French 
chances of victory whilst the failure to attempt the organisa- 
tion of a proper defensive line was an even less excusable 
blunder. The 1940 French Army was not trained for the 
offensive. The use of machine-tools hástily to throw up 
“ pill-boxes,” the sowing of land-mines, the digging of wide 
ditches, could not have held up the German onslaught in- 
definitely, but they could at least have gained time for 
Britain to reorganise her armies and give help upon an 
increasing scale. 

The failure of the intensive Allied bombing behind the 
German lints to slow down or appreciably to abate the 
momentum of the German attacks is very noticeable, nor was 
German bombing more successful in dislocating Allied com- 
munications behind the front. The most successful use of 
German aircraft was tactical, acting as a flying artillery to 
assist their tanks. But this combination between tank and 
bomber was only successful against a poorly organised 
defence. The effects of the bombing were more moral than - 
destructive, particularly where cover was available. The 
dive-bombers were themselves vulnerable to machine-gun 
fire, and the anti-tank weapons, when properly handled, were 
very effective. i 

Generally speaking, the most important lesson of the war 
up to date is the collapse of the theories of the military “ in- 
tellectuals,” the vindication of those of our older and more 
experienced Officers, such as Field~Marshal Sir Cyril Deverell, 
who distrusted these theories from the outset, and stressed 
the need for a vastly superior scale of military preparation. 
The tank is a very valuable weapon, but you are going to be 
badly off if your enemy has ten times as many tanks as you 
have, or more powerful types. The same thing applies to air- 
craft. Again, your tank or aircraft cannot hold ground; to ~ 
win battles you must not only take ground but hold it when ` 
taken. Finally, your tank or aircraft cannot go on for ever. 
They must have bases where they can rest, refuel, repair. 
These bases must be protected, but the tank, on the defensive, 
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is a sitting target for enemy guns or bombers, and the aircraft 
is helpless on the ground. Thus an army made up only of 
tanks and aircraft would be like a football team with two 
“brilliant ” players, and the rest duds. Pitted’ against a 
good average team, it would be beaten. 

Tanks and aircraft, to function successfully, must be sup- 
ported by heavy and light artillery, and infantry armed not 
only with rifles and machine-guns but with A.A. and anti-tank 
guns. By the time you have provided all these things, you 
have got your national army, which must be raised by con- 
scription. It was our failure to realise all these things in time, 
plus the errors made by the French themselves, which led to 
the humiliating and most disastrous collapse of our Ally. For 
more than a decade the British public was trained to put 
faith in every conceivable means of winning wars save by 
fighting battles and beating the enemy. Then we found 
ourselves “up against” an enemy who belived whole- 
heartedly in battle, and strained every nerve to gain the 
necessary superiority. But democracy, if it has its elements 
of grave weakness, has also got its elements of strength, the 
greatest among which are its elasticity, its capacity to 
develop a dynamic force, once the public has recognised its 
danger-and the need for effort. It is the military weakness of 
democracy which has led us to disasters which, whilst very 
serious, are not yet irreparable. It is to the strength of 
democracy that we must now look for national salvation. 

i Victor WALLACE GERMAINS. - 


THE PASSING OF THE ITALY 
OF THE RISORGIMENTO. 


HE transition of Fascist Italy from non-belligerency to 
_ actual war at the side of Hitlerian Germany has always 
been by the writer, in his talks with English as well as 
with Italian friends, deemed inevitable and in the intrinsic 
logic both of the Fascist régime and of the Duce’s tempera- 
ment and character; and at the same time, up to the last 
moment, emotionally felt as incredible, impossible and in- 
compatible with the most comprehensive view of Italy’s 
permanent interests. Hence the event was felt to be crushing 
in spite of its having been foreseen ; especially in connection 
with the collapse of France, at the very moment of jotting 
down these notes, it is experienced as putting an end to almost 
all the thingssin this world for which the writer yet cared, leav- 
ing hima shipwrecked man. For a few hours he went on living 
absorbed, as dying men are often said to be, in the contempla- 
tion of all his past, of Italy as known by him since his earliest 
years. And from such contemplation he more than ever 
emerged convinced that, unless Europe is restored to freedom 
through the exertions of the British Commonwealth, the Italy 
of thé Risorgimento and all she stood for is done for ever ; for 
ever and more than ever truly the land of the dead, in spite 
of Giusti’s poem in protest against Lamartine’s poem in 
which she was called la terre des morts. For, as Professor 
Macaulay Trevelyan has already said and as all intelligent 
Italians, even in Italy, already know and say, the capital of 
the New Europe would be not Rome but Berlin. 

The first thing to flash across the writer’s mind—his first 
political impression—was a recollection of the many, often 
- heated discussions between his father and two uncles—one of 
these a learned parish priest—in the big dining-room of a 
still-existing large country house, where hung on the walls the 
portraits of Napoleon, Beauharnais (the Viceroy of the 
Napoleonic Kingdom of Italy), Murat and Pius IX. Their 
father had fought under Napoleon in Russia ; Napoleon was 
almost an idol in that house ; and, in spite of all that happened 
since Waterloo, the atmosphere was still decidedly pro- 
French, as was evident from the hot exchanges of words 
between the two uncles on the one side and the son of the one 
of them who was a farmer, a university student defending 
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the Triple Alliance and Crispi’s policy, a representative, 
already then, of the modern Nationalist and Fascist section of 
contemporary Italian youth. It may sound odd to English- 
men, but those pro-French sympathies coexisted in the : 
writer’s uncles with a real respectful sympathy for England 
also. It is there and then that, already as a boy, the writer 
began to feel attracted towards France and England as 
representing something more noble and generous than the 
Kaiser’s Germany or Crispi’s Italy. The uncles’ political 
development, however, stopped at 1848. The uncle farmer 
had fought in that year against Austria; but both more or 
less ceased to take interest in the national cause after its 
desertion by Pius IX, in consequence of the dawning on 


the political horizon of the question of the abolition of the ` 


temporal power of the Pope, in order to make Rome the 
capital of Italy. The priest became and remained to the end 
(1898) an Austrophile, and it is from him that I learned why 
men like the historian Cesare Cantù or-even the Federalist 
Republican writer Carlo Cattaneo, one of the leaders of the 
Milanese Five Days’ Insurrection against the Austrians (1848), 
had been for a long time hoping for Home Rule for Lom- 
bardy and Venice within the Austro-German system, the 
continuation of the Holy Roman Empire and the symbol of 
a united Christian Europe. To them, as to Lord Acton in 
England, mere “ national independence ” wars seemed events 
making for anarchy and disintegration of Europe. l 
But while, during-summer holidays in that village in the ' 
Valley of the Po, the writer was open to these influences, other 
influences made themselves felt through school and family 
friendships. Both in elementary and secondary schools the 
teaching of history and of literature on the point of the 
temporal power of the Pope laid in the writer’s, as in most 
minds, the germs of an initial anti-clericalism which gradually, 
‘in combination with a premature hasty uncritical reading of 
Spencer, Haeckel, Renan, etc., grew into anti-religious 
anti-clericalism. At the same time growing intercourse with 
two family friends, both well-known ex-secretaries of Mazzini 
in London, opened the writer’s mind to the discovery of - 
another side to the history of the Risorgimento from that 
taught at school and in official textbooks ; a side which the 
reading of other books and the intercourse with Mrs. Jessie 
‘White Mario, with the geographer and historian Arcangelo 
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Ghisleri and the listening to speeches and lectures by Felice 
Cavallotti, the Garibaldian soldier-poet, and by Matteo 
Renato Imbriani, the hero of Castel Morone during the 
Volturno battle (1860) increasingly came to impress the 
writer as more trustworthy and unjustly neglected. Thus 
it was that, on the whole, he became an adherent of the 
Romantic, broadly Mazzinian and Garibaldian view of 
the Risorgimento, who might go so far as to acknowledge the 
historical necessity of the Sabaudian Monarchy, but who 
could not help thinking that behind it stood a good’ many 
sinister forces and interests. The fact is that the writer never 
met on the opposite side men endowed with that nescio quid 
which—the experience is far from being merely his own— 
- causes people coming even only indirectly under the Mazzinian 
influence to feel its bearers and representatives as not merely 
men of honour but also objects of reverence. The one excep- 
tion was the first professor of Latin, who raised his wonder 
when once in the classroom, in spite of being a priest, he 
praised the Garibaldian heroes who in 1867 were gloriously 
defeated at Mentana when fighting for the capture of Rome ` 
from the Pope supported by imperial France. 

Such was the Italy in the midst of which the writer grew 
into his manhood, the afterglow of that Italy which in her 
growth had inspired even abroad such great poetry as has 
been dedicated to her and to some of her greatest sons by 
Swinburne, by the Brownings, by Meredith, Clough and Mrs.” 
Hamilton King and had attracted. Hungarians, Poles, 
Englishmen, Americans, Frenchmen to fight on her battle- 
fields. How had it become possible that such an Italy should 
be murdered by Mussolini and his gang, first in 1922 through 
the March on Rome and then on June roth, 1924, when 
Matteotti was assassinated outside Rome; and then again 
on June roth, 1937, when the two Rosselli brothers were 
killed in Normandy by four hired French Cagoulards and 
finally on June roth, 1940, when war was declared, without 
the slightest provocation, both on England and on France, 
on the two nations to which Italy owes her unity ? , 

Miss Barbara Carter has told thestory* in its moreimmediate 
and recent aspects and, in the writer’s opinion, nothing has: 
been written on the remote and deep-lying causes of Fascism, 
which the last war only brought to the surface, more pregnant 

* Contemporary Review, July 1940. ` TE l 
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with truth than Don Sturzo’s two chapters on “ The Risorgi- 
mento Problems” and “ The Political Class” in Italy and 
Fascismo (1926) and Miss Margot Hentze’s recently published 
study on Pre-Fascist Italy (1939). It would not be inaccurate | 
to say that, perhaps inevitably owing to her political im- 
maturity, Italy ever since 1860 and all through the period of 
organisation of her just-achieved unity of outward national 
life, was living under a flexible system of more or less marked 
dictatorship, and that the parliamentary régime never worked 
as the’expression of an unhindered, controlling, organised and 
self-confident public opinion. From the very birth of the 
kingdom the substitution of artificially created provinces for 
historically defined regions and the control of municipal 
councils by the central government through the Prefects of 
the provinces, the real makers of Parliaments, was born of 
distrust of the people and meant to obstruct, ir combination 
with a subsidised press, the growth of such an_ opinion. 
Francesco De Sanctis, second to none among the European 
literary critics of the nineteenth century, at the end of a 
- memorable essay on the Memorie of Guicciardini (1879), yet 
expressed doubts whether the Italy, whose decay in character _ 
had been so terrible ever since the fall of Florence in 1530, 
could really already have risen again. Francesco Crispi from 
1880 to 1890 lived under continual fear that Italy might at 
.any moment be attacked by a France again intent upon 
restoring the temporal power of the Popes and disrupting 
the new State. And he was far from being alone and was 
followed by successors in fearing for the authority of the State 
and for social stability and order in consequence of clerical 
agitation and of the rise of socialistic and, later on, as against 
these, of Christian-democracy movements. 
The fact is that the Risorgimento was the achievement of 
a comparatively small moral and intellectual élite, not a little 
inspired by Italian literature and also by French and English 
nineteenth-century Liberalism, whose endeavours in the midst 
of official distrust and clerical and rural hostility were at 
first—even in Piedmont—rudely repressed and, later on, 
shamelessly exploited or buried under oblivion by monarchical 
influence, even by the great Cavour. l 
- Mazzini’s significance, as Arcangelo Ghisleri used to say, 
lies in that through him the closing of the gap between 
politics and ethics opened by the Renaissance and theorised 
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more than created by Machiavélli and Guicciardini, seemed to 
be coming more or less to an end; and Italy’s unification 
through her “ Piedmontisation ” at the hand of the Sabaudian 
dynasty and its followers only stopped the closing and 
deepened and widened the gap. It was, moreover, a disaster 
that the “Roman Question” should have divorced the 
historical religious tradition from the political idealism of the 
new élite and should further have divided the practising 
Catholic world in two factions, for and against the temporal 
power. This double disaster on'the one hand, as was pointed 
out by Ruggero Bonghi, prevented the formation of a 
Conservative non-reactionary and loyally solid constitutional 
party ; on the other, in combination with the fact that, ever 
since the Renaissance, Italy, in her literary, artistic and 
intellectual circles, has been and still is the most sceptical and 
pagan country in Europe, caused Italian politics from 1860 
onwards more and more, on the Right as well as on the Left, 
to fall into the hands of potential State-worshippers (Crispi) 
and parliamentary and electoral strategists (Giolitti). 

In such conditions it was almost inevitable that of the two 
ingredients that went to make up patriotism in the makers of 
Risorgimento Italy, Nationalism and Liberalism, the former 
should prevail at the expense of the latter. Liberalism, more- 
over, for many had often meant not more than national 
independence or anti-clericalism ; it was a negative reaction 
to the past rather than a positive inspiration for the future ; 
and certainly not, as in England, a respect and promotion of 
the rights of individuals, groups or local communities, except 
in the case of a very small section of politically-minded people. 
The result of all this was that on the morrow of an exhaustive, 
shattering three-years’ war, which the Court, the majority of 
a politically corrupted Parliament, of the ruling class and of 
the more or less clerical peasantry did not want and which 
was imposed upon them not by the Nationalist party, which 
was ready to side with Germany, but by the minority of the 
trustees of the Liberal spirit of the Risorgimento, a situation 
arose in which the dictatorship that had hitherto existed 
became unmasked. It is the opinion of the writer, in harmony 
with those who made a special study of the rise of this situa- 
tion—Guglielmo Ferrero, Gaetano Salvemini, Luigi Sturzo, 
Silvio Trentin—that, as the general elections of 191g and 1921 
showed, the country had certainly no intention of abandoning 
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the Parliamentary régime and that, up to the last moment, 
had a greater spirit of compromise existed among most 
parliamentary groups and especially among those of the Left, 
the National-Fascist attack on the Constitutional régime 
might have been prevented or smashed. But he is also of the 
opinion that, even if it be arguable that the parties of the 
Centre and of the Left were actually too divided and too 
_unpractical to allow of the possibility of such a greater spirit 
of compromise to mature in the course of two weeks or even 
a few days, this at most might and would have justified, as 
so often in history, a temporary, constructive, harmonising, 
even explicit dictatorship hy some great moral personality, 
such as that of a Washington, of a Lincoln, of a Masaryk. 

It is the tragedy of Italy that no such personality came 
forth and that Mussolini failed, as it has been said, to avail 
himself of the opportunity he knew so well t6 exist, thus 
revealing himself to an ever-increasing extent, on the national 
as on the international scale, as just only a most sinister 
gangster. Fascism is a parasitic growth on the political 
immaturity of Italy, a growth that has prevented her from 
overcoming a critical moment of paralysis and has for the 

_ time stopped her victory over the obstacles put in her path by 
the process of Piedmontisation. Mussolini merely unmasked 
the element of dictatorship already existing behind the 

` Constitutional show, by setting aside at once, in fact if not - 
in name, the Dynasty and the old gang that had been seized 
by moral and intellectual sterility, as well as by fear of new 
social forces and problems. l 

Thus it was that the gate was open to a rising tide of 
barbarism from within, impersonated by a man who simply . 
spoke the literal truth when he said “ The Bolshevists are our . 
masters? and whom Hitler explicitly in his turn praised and 
recognised as his own master. It is astonishing that English 
statesmen should (like Sir Austen Chamberlain) have found 
tenderness in Mussolini; and that English statesmen and 
great sections of English public opinion are still blind to the 
meaning of this sequence of events and to the fact that what 
is happening all over non-Prussian Europe is only the 
repetition on a large scale of what on a small scale happened 
in Italy from 1920-1 onwards: moral and intellectual 
sterility and fear of Communism or of a rising, politically 
conscious and powerful working class. The old ruling classes 
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are driven to prefer despotism, even foreign despotism, to 
such a prospect; just as when Etruscan and Greek aristocracies, 
driven and dismayed by similar fears, opened the gates of the 
ancient city-states to Rome or Macedon. It is only in 
England that, so far, the antithesis between the old and the 
new economic and political world seems on a fair way to turn 
into a new synthesis and to create, out of the very ordeal by 
fire, the pattern of a higher polity and, when war is crowned 
by victory, to expand itself perhaps over a great part of the 
freed continent, strong in its intrinsic self-revealed authority. 
It is in the realisation of this meaning of Fascism even on the 
international scene that the writer, ever since 1935, feeling 
that Fascism was at once cause and effect of a profound 
change in the Italian ethos and that the Italy of the Risorgi- 
mento, especially in its Liberal aspect, had, perhaps for a long 
time, been ¢rushed under the heel of Hitler’s Gauleiter in the 
Mediterranean, decided to apply for British citizenship. Even 
friendships of more than forty years standing had crumbled 
under the shock of the rape of Abyssinia: it had become 
impossible to understand and inwardly respect one another. 
Fascism is not a political creed ; it is a moral or rather im- 
moral plague. England seemed then, and seemed more and 
more till Munich, herself on the way to commit the great - 
refusal to take up the leadership, to which all her modern 
history invites her, of a free Europe united against the 
breakers of a rising international common law. But he relied 
on her permanent interests, traditions and ideals rather than 
on the insights of statesmen more intent, as the pre-Fascist 
Italian ones and many French ones too, to win elections and 
manage parliamentary majorities than on understanding and 
rationally facing in time world-situations and forces. He felt 
and repeatedly expressed, since then, to his friends, English 
as well as Italian, the conviction that it is now in the British 
Commonwealth alone, that the ideals and values of the makers 
of modern Italy are still alive and that they would perish only ` 
if she herself committed suicide or were overthrown; and 
that, if she was not to be overthrown, she would have to win 
for ever the gratitude of all the European peoples once more 
saved by her exertions, and to train them into the sharing 
of her accumulated political wisdom by means of the intrinsic 
authority earned in the very winning of that gratitude. The 
writer doubts not that his faith will be rewarded by events. 
ANGELO CRESPI. 


JAPAN, CHINA AND THE POWERS. 
M the history of the days and weeks immediately 


preceding the outbreak of war in Europe in 1939 comes 

to be writtén, one episode will not fail to find its place 
—Ribbentrop’s flight to Moscow. Germany, the architect of 
a Pact proclaimed to the world as aimed against Communism, 
surprised all but a minute few when sherushed tothesignature 
of a new Pact with the Soviet, the only great Communist state 
in being. But however much the German-Russian Pact may 
have altered the situation in Europe—and only history will 
be able to say—it seemed clear from the first that it had 
changed the whole aspect of Far Eastern affairs. 

The pro-German Japanese cabinet resigned within a few 
days of the signing, and a new government under General Abe 
was formed to rebuild Japan’s policy in the light*of Europe’s 
chameleon-like tendencies. Pressure on British interests in 
China was noticeably relaxed, and the position of various other 
foreigners in the Japanese parts of China became decidedly 
- easier, not the least among these being the Americans. This 
change showed that, whatever else might take place outside 
Japan’s immediate control, two fundamental axioms appeared 
to remain. The first was that Russia was still Japan’s most 
formidable and dangerous opponent, and the second that 
China represented Japan’s best potential field for expansion. 
Subsequently, the fighting which had been taking place on their 
common frontier between Russian and Japanese forces was 
brought to a standstill and word was.spoken both in Moscow 
and Tokyo of a Russo-Japanese Non-Aggression Pact. Never- 
theless, it would hardly seem that either Russia or Japan 
would easily abandon all their traditional aims, and any 
Russo-Japanese agreement made to-day must look like noth- 
ing more than a truce, temporarily desirable to both countries, 
but not of a lasting character. 

Much has been written of Britain’s position in China and in - 
the Far East. Less, however, is known in this country of 
America’s, the modern history of which begins as early as 
Britain’s and in some respects earlier. At the time when 
America annexed the Philippines she first knew imperialism, 
It was the height of the general nineteenth-century imperialist 
era, and although.many voices were raised in protest one 
result of the Spanish-American war was not left in doubt for 
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long. Most people in the United States felt that to annex the 
Philippines in 1898 was to bring the great benefits of civilisa- 
tion to the Filipino at a very small charge. The rest, however, 
thinking of the man who was to administer the new colony 
and later become President of the United States, concocted a 
tag which reflected its lack of sympathy with the first 
Philippine Commissioner’s attitude of extreme friendliness to 
the Filipino. Referring to the Filipino this ran : 


He may be a brother of Big Bill Taft, 


But he ain’t no brother of mine. 


However, a new era had arrived. America had expanded 
beyond her own borders and undertaken to rule a subject 

eople. These people were in the Pacific, and—further—in 
the Western Pacific. Their acquisition found America poli- 
tically andeeconomically in the Orient. 

She was not yet closely concerned with the affairs of China. 
But this was to be her next step. She found, in the words of a 
young Senator from Indiana at the time, that “ just beyond 
the Philippines were China’s illimitable markets.” So America 
lifted her eyes this much farther and turned them to the 
mainland. At the close of the nineteenth century she was for 
the first time in her history vitally interested in the internal 
structure and composition of a foreign power—China. And 
China lay, a sprawling, badly organised mass, under the 
potential threat of Russian expansion. 

America’s attitude to Russia was therefore hostile. Russia 
could threaten China’s independence—while Japan, so far as 
anyone could see prior to the Russo-Japanese War, could not. 
And only if China were maintained as an independent power 
could political and economic concessions be obtained from her. 
The Americans had many friendly feelings for the Japanese. It 
had been Admiral Perry who had begun the Westernisation of 
Japan in the 1850's, and always since that time America had 
taken a protective, fatherly interest in the Japanese. Ameri- 
cans felt—and with much justification—that it had been they 
who were responsible for the new development, life, and vigour 
shown by this island people. And that Japan was undergoing 
a great national revival at that time is now certain. She was 
passing through a new political childhood which was to turn 
rapidly into an adult imperialism. 

In spite of an attack on China in 1894 for the possession of 
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the Korea, Japan was widely regarded so much as a friend in 
the Far East that in 1902 Britain signed an Alliance with her. 
Amongst other things this treaty assured the world that both 
powers would pursue faithfully what was in fact America’s 
official policy in regard to China—the “ Open Door.” Ameri- 
can interests were opposed to allowing China to give huge 
land concessions to individual European powers: no slices 
of territory and no exclusive economic advantages. America . 
wanted a “ fair field and no favour.” Japan, for the time 
being, had quietly shelved her true ambitions. 

Even by 1901, however, a fact of fundamental importance 
to the success of American diplomacy in the Orient had 
become clear. This was that however much diplomatic 
pressure might be used to further American interests in that 
part of the globe, public opinion at home would not—and 
never did later—stand for military intervention. To-day 
President Roosevelt and Secretary .of State Cordell Hull are 
as fully aware of it as President Taft and his advisers. No 
sooner had the American attitude in regard to the preserva- 
tion of the Open Door in China become apparent than Russian 
encroachment in Manchuria brought on the Russo-Japanese 
War. America fulminated against Russia, and gave the 

fullest sympathy to Japan. Theodore Roosevelt went as far 
as was possible and hinted at intervention. Britain also 
supported Japan’s cause. This ensured the non-intervention 
of other powers ; America and Britain held the ring for Japan. 

By the year 1906 new conditions which were to prevail for 
the next thirty years had begun to establish themselves. For 
in that year Americans suddenly tumbled on the fact that 
Japan, guardian angel of China’s integrity and the Open 
Door, had grown powerful enough to begin the fulfilment of 
her real ambitions. By winning the war Japan had become 
heir to Russia in Southern Manchuria. And she, not Russia, 
was knocking at the gates of China. 

Including the years 1906-7, and including the recent period 
which began in 1937, there have been five periods of high 
tension between America and Japan. On each occasion 
America has declined to take any action which would lead - 
her to the use of force to obtain her ends. From among these 
five, in only the last two—1932 and 1937-40—has there 
existed a corresponding tension between Japan and Great 

. Britain. -And in each of these two Britain has gone no farther 


_ 
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than discuss with anxiety the possibility of having to make 
some show of force. Such a show of force would in each case 
probably have been abortive unless followed up-with proper 
naval action, Thus neither Britain nor America, nor the 
combination, has shown itself strong enough to prevent 
Japan from obtaining that which she has set out to obtain. 
The only possible exception might be the Washington Con- 
ference in 1921 when pressure, largely American, compelled 
Japan to disgorge some of her gains of the Great War years, 
notably Tsingtao and her position in Shantung—not to. 
mention her abandonment of the Alliance concluded with 
Britain in 1902-5. 

The crisis of 1906-7 arose from a new source of trouble— 
California. Californians felt themselves—perhaps wrongly— 
to be in economic and political danger from the inflow of 
Japanese ceolie labour. There was a great clash of words, 
but by the Gentlemen’s Agreement of 1908 Japan agreed to 
restrict this flow herself—an undertaking which, as history 
shows, she kept honourably. “ Dollar Diplomacy ” now 
became America’s slogan and the economic penetration of 
China went on apace. But with it grew America’s conviction 
that Japan, not Russia, was her real danger. 

The second period of acute American-Japanese tension 
came in 1913. It only terminated in 1917. Japan attacked 
Germany’s Oriental possessions and, counting on Europe’s 
preoccupation with war, presented to the Chinese Government 
a series of audacious and brutal demands known to history 
as the Twenty-one Demands. Acceptance of them would 
have meant Chinese subservience to Japan and an end to the 
“ Open Door ”—a prospect which made the dispute between 
America and Japan flare up like a firebrand. 

William Jennings Bryan was the keenest pacifist in Wilson’s 
cabinet and it was his policy which eventually secured general 
acceptance, Japan was successfully induced to modify her 
demands on China and an uneasy settlement was reached. 
Imperialist Japan was nevertheless fully established by now 
in both Manchuria and Shantung, and this position she refused 
to abandon. In 1917 Viscount Ishii visited America and the . 
Lansing-Ishii Agreement was drawn up and signed. In ‘this- 
compromise Lansing reaffirmed the Open Door policy but 
recognised for the first time Japan’s “ special interests in. 
China, particularly in the part to which her possessions are `. 
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contiguous.” America, unwilling ultimately to support her 
Oriental policy with arms, had in effect been forced to retreat. 

1920 and 1921 saw the third period of American-Japanese 
tension ; this time the bone of contention was naval suprem- 
acy in the Pacific. A naval race between America and Japan 
was indeed starting. The strength of the American navy’ 
was 779,000 tons with an additional 842,000 tons authorised ; 
Japan had 341,000 tons in service, 328,000 authorised and a 
further 368,000 projected. The British fleet was the only one 
still larger than either of them. In March 1921 the American 
cabinet discussed the advisability of sending the entire 
American fleet to the Pacific; and in Tokyo a public debate 
took place on the question, “ Shall Japan fight America?” 
- Japan resented the prospect of America extending her Monroe 
doctrine to include Asia, and America, as Wilson went out of 
office and Harding took his place, objected more strongly 
than ever to the Door that Japan had more than half closed 
in Northern China. l 

The outcome of two years of intense rivalry was the famous 
Washington Conference for the limitation of naval armaments. 
held in 1921-2. Balfour went over for us, Prince Tokugawa 
for Japan, and Briand for France. The conference was 
probably one of the most obviously successful of the many 
that took place in the years following the last war. It resulted 
in three treaties being signed. The first was for naval dis- 
armament and was the most effective. By it Japan accepted 
the inferior capital ship position implicit in the 5-5-3 ratio, 
and America wiped out her new building programme. The 
second was the Four Power Pact. America, Japan, Britainand 
France agreed to respect the status quo. Japan signed with 
displeasure, for with this innocuous document went the. 
abandonment of her British alliance. The third was the Nine 
Power Treaty. Here Japan actually had to guarantee, along 
` with eight other interested powers, the sovereignty and 
political integrity of China on the basis of the “ Open Door.” 
The Washington treaties shattered Japanese dreams—for the 
time being. 

The spirit of American optimism and the nation’s belief 
that a durable settlement of Far Eastern problems had been 
found was expressed in 1923 by Franklin D. Roosevelt when ` 
he said, “ If instéad of looking for causes of offence we in all 
good faith confidently expect from Japan co-operation in 
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world upbuilding we shall go far toward insuring peace.” A 
decade later, when he was to reside in the White House and 
to have the handling of negotiations with this “ world 
upbuilder,” he was to be bitterly disappointed. 

The first smudge on the Pacific settlement ‘appeared the 
year following the signing of the Washington treaties. The 
American Immigration Law of 1924 saw fit to bar from entry 
into the United States all aliens who were ineligible for citizen- 
ship, a category in which Orientals were included. The Law 
represented the fruit of Californian activity since the 
Gentlemen’s Agreement of 1908. Statistics prove that Cali- 
fornian fears were largely unjustified since Japan had 
apparently kept the Agreement in all.good faith ; for during 
the entire period from 1907 to 1924 there appears to have 
been a net Japanese immigration of only 8,600 new settlers. 
- In theory, hawever, the menace of Oriental immigration was 
a very real one; for the Japanese were able to work harder 
for less pay and on poorer land than were white people—and 
the climate of California suited and attracted them. 

Having demanded recognition of her racial equality in the 
League of Nations—and obtained it—Japan found herself, by 
this American law of 1924, confronted with what she chose to 
regard as a deliberate insult from one of the greatest white 
states of the world. The affair would nevertheless have blown 
over rapidly but for one small thing, which prolonged the 
tension and made it more bitter. This was a letter to Secretary 
of State Hughes from the Japanese Ambassador prior to the 
actual passing of the Bill, in which the Ambassador wrote : 
“ I realise, as I believe you do, the grave consequences which 
the enactment of the measure . . . would inevitably bring 
upon the otherwise happy and mutually advantageous re- 
lations between the two countries.” “Grave consequences ” 
was universally seized upon as a threat instead of an 
expression of regret, and the American public was at once 
thumping the floor against such an insult. f 

But even this was forgotten and until 1931 all was moder- 
ately good feeling across the northern Pacific. Events were 
none the less massing like a cloud on the horizon. China was 
herself in turmoil. The Nationalists, imbued with the teaching 
of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, had in the later 1920’s overthrown the 
régime at Peking and established a new national capital at 
Nanking. Under the urge of their teachings a new China was 
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rising, and with this new awakening anti-foreign feeling grew. 
These developments Japan naturally disliked and had reason 
to fear. They forced her.to consolidate what she already 
possessed in China and led her to intervene to maintain her 
position in Manchuria. The other great Powers did nothing 
to prevent her. Indeed as late as 1930, speaking again of 
Japan, Franklin Roosevelt said, “Japan must and will be 
the guardian of peace in the Pacific.” 

But then came disillusionment—as it has come to us so 
repeatedly of late. As Japanese troops pushed farther and 
farther into. Manchuria in September of 1931, occupied 
Mukden and Antung, disarmed the Chinese and seized all 
public buildings, it became apparent that imperialist Japan 
was ready for her next drive to dominate the Orient. This 


was the fourth period of American-Japanese tension and the’ 


first in which Britain’s interest was ranged precisely alongside 
of America’s. Both felt themselves seriously affronted and 
their interests in China at stake. Both stood to gain if they 
could stop Japan, and both would forfeit much. of their 
prestige in the Orient if they failed. But fail they did. And 
the League of Nations failed utterly also. With Japan’s 
success began that long and brutal trail of aggression by the 
“ Have-not” nations, which has wellnigh shattered the 
civilised world. and has yet to complete its appalling and 
terrible course. 

Japan succeeded in her objects. She overran: Manchuria 
and established the puppet state of Manchukuo in violation 
of all her previous pledges. The failure of world opinion to 
hold her in check must be attributed both to a universal un- 


willingness to fight, in Britain, in America and among all the ` 


powers of the world, as well as to a lack of prevision of the 
wild consequences which have followed remorselessly through 
the years from this act. What is important to note as regards 
America’s own behaviour is that her government, through 


Mr. Stimson, the Secretary of State, did propose—though not “ 


undertake—-some action. For it knew that America’s interests -’ 


and duties in the Far East were such as to admit of no facile 
submission. Events made it none the less clear that these 
interests were not such as to provoke America to war by 
themselves, nor to wedge Britain and America into a position 
where joint action was essential. , i 
The fifth and present period of American-Japanese tension 
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began with the Japanese attack on Shanghai in 1937. 
American lives were lost in China during 1937 and 1938 ; 
American commerce was disrupted and stopped ; bombs and 
shells fell on American warships, including the flagship of the 
Asiatic squadron ; American property was seriously damaged 
and American rights were flouted; the U.S.S. Panay was 
deliberately attacked and sunk in broad daylight. Never 
before had America suffered so much with so little reaction 
at home. Until the abrogation in recent months of her Trade 
Treaty with Japan she took practically no step to hintler the 
aggressor., 

And now to-day the position in the Far East is changing 
again. Japan has set up a puppet Chinese government under ` 
Wang Ching-wei. America and Britain have led the way in 
refusing to recognise it. That great mammoth, Russia, whose 
frontiers aré separated from one another by half the world, 
has turned her attention to the West and patched up her local 
quarrels in the Far East. And Japan finds herself well enough 
suited by the truce with this traditional enemy; she can 
engage her forces the more fully in bringing a satisfactory 
“ peace” to China. Of her two axioms neither has been 
dropped. Rather indeed has a third been added. Profiting by ` 
the European war, Hachiro Arita, Japan’s Foreign Minister, 
has proclaimed a form of Japanese Monroe Doctrine, embrac- 
ing “ Eastern Asia and the South Seas.” 

Meanwhile the German-Russian Pact still stands, and the 
Berlin-Rome-Tokyo Axis has not recovered from the shock 
of it. In America public opinion is awake to the dangers of 
the world’s unrest as never before. There is an entirely new 
resolution to safeguard American interests in every way 
possible short of war. Japan’s attempts to inveigle the 
United States into a renewal of the Trade Treaty have been 
sharply rebuffed—albeit America is still selling arms and 
munitions to her! 

What of the future? To-day, less than ever before, is it 
possible to predict events. One word only may be said. With 
the decision to close the Burma Road Britain has acceded to 
Japan’s demand—because of Europe. So it is that the future 
in the Far East can be seen to depend perhaps even more on 
the personality of the man sent to the White House this 
autumn than on our own survival in this war. = 

R. J. M. Gootp-Apams. 

VoL. CLVIII. - ; 12 


` THE TRAGEDY OF THE REFUGEES. 


HE position of German and Austrian refugees in this 

country has recently taken a turn which gives cause 

for grave apprehension and even touches certain 
fundamentals of politics. Hitler’s victims who succeeded in 
escaping the Nazi hell, and overcoming the considerable 
difficulties in the way of admittance to Britain, were received 
here with warm sympathy and have enjoyed much hospitality 
and gefierosity. As regards admission to work, however, the 
attitude of the authorities was rather forbidding. In principle 
only such work was accessible to them for which British labour 
was either not available or not interested enough to object. 
Nevertheless, a large part of the refugees did manage at last 
to get some job, though very often not corresponding to their 
real qualifications. Many also founded new influstries and 
businesses which gave employment to thousands of British 
workers. When the war broke out practically all German and 
Austrian refugees who were not hindered by age or infirmity 
were keen to serve, either in the fighting forces or in some other 
war service. Many of them had high qualifications as doctors, 
engineers, chemists, scientists, industrialists, writers, etc. 
The attitude of the authorities and public opinion seemed to 
warrant the hope that all real refugees would be recognised 
as fellow-combatants in a common cause, and that they would 
be permitted to contribute to the national effort to the best 
of their abilities. Special Tribunals were set up to classify all 
aliens in three categories: A, B and C, the last-mentioned 
class being the most favourable one. There were also many 
aliens who were not refugees. As the Home Secretary later 
on stated: “The Tribunals dealt with 73,353 persons, of 
whom 569 were interned (A), 6,782 were exempted from intern- 
ment but not from special restrictions (B), and 64,244 were 
exempted both from internment and from the special restric- 
tions (C). Of the persons dealt with by the Tribunals no fewer 
than 55,457 were known to be refugees from Nazi oppression,” 
It was recognised that most Tribunals had carried out their 
task very efficiently. Some, however, were criticised for undue 
severity, and Lord Newton and Lord Strabolgi expressed thè 
view on October 24th and 31st in the House of Lords that 
many perfectly harmless people and anti-Nazis had been 
interned. In the Daily Herald of October 30th Hannen 
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Swaffer protested at “ making war against our friends ” and 
gave a number of instances. 

In spite of the favourable result of examination by the 
Tribunals the hopes entertained by the refugees were not 
fulfilled. They were only admitted to the Pioneer Corps, 
which was designed for unskilled work such as digging 
trenches or making roads. All applications for admission to 
the fighting or technical services were turned down. Many, 
however, were allowed to do A.R.P. and other war work. 
The granting of labour permits was transferred from the 
Home Office to the Ministry of Labour, in other words to the 
local Labour Exchanges. This brought about a great deteri- 
oration in the position of refugees as the Labour Exchanges 
kept setting up more and more restrictions in order to reduce 
the employment of aliens to a minimum. Yet it must be said 
that the general attitude of the authorities and the public 
towards the refugees remained a thoroughly friendly one, as 
appears from numerous utterances in Parliament and in the 
press. 

Suddenly, however, in the third week of January 1940 a 
campaign against the refugees started in a number of in- 
fluential papers. The fact that the same charges were put 
forward at the same moment and almost in the same words ` 
in many papers suggests that the campaign emanated from 
one centre. An article which was typical of a great many 
appeared in the Sunday Express of January 21st. Competent 
officials, it was stated, were gravely concerned because the 
internment of dangerous aliens was greatly hampered by sen- 
timental or foolish ‘British people hurrying to the authorities 
to testify that in their view the suspects were above suspicion. 
Many of the people who ought to be interned were free and 
those whose duty it was to protect the country against spies, 
propagandists, and even saboteurs, felt that it was next to 
useless to make a real effort to clean up the country. 


“ A highly placed Jew who was regarded here as anti-Nazi was 
among the first to be rounded up. Prominent British Jews pleaded 
hard on his behalf. But the police knew too much about him and 
his work—much more than his friends.”—‘ Many agents of the 
Gestapo are being rounded up among the refugees. In every case 
they claim to be Hitler’s enemies, and too often they find people 
willing to back up their stories.” ... 

“ The new danger,” said an aliens official to the Sunday Express, 
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“is the refugee alien who has relatives in Germany or Austria. 
Usually he is not a paid spy, but he is in terror of the German 
police, and he will pass information to Germany through neutral 
channels in order to save relatives still in the power of the 
Gestapo.” 


The Daily Telegraph on January 23rd went a step further 
by stating that the Tribunals were too lenient. 


“ Scotland Yard and the military and naval intelligence depart- 
ments who are responsible for the detection of German spies in 
England are gravely concerned by the leniency of alien tribunals.” 
—“ In some cases Scotland Yard officers have placed before the 
tribunals dossiers compiled from the records of the Special 
Branch, the Criminal Record Office, and the naval and the military 
intelligence departments, proving that an alien has pro-Nazi 
connections and sympathies. Despite this the alien has been 
exempt from internment.” be 


The Daily Sketch of January 20th went so far as to make 
réfugees responsible for the explosion at the Royal Gun- 
powder Factory, Waltham Cross, and said that Scotland Yard 


- was now investigating the activities of these aliens as Hitler 


might have sent agents to England under the guise of 
refugees. It is significant that none of these inculpations has 
ever been substantiated. Many papers, however, had referred 
to the police as the source of their revelation, and this led to 
a sharp official rebuff. On January 23rd an official statement 
was issued on behalf of Air Vice-Marshal Sir Philip Game, , 


the Commissioner of Police for London : 


The attention of the Commissioner of- Police of the Metropolis 
has been called to articles that have appeared in certain news- 
` papers, purporting to represent the views of Scotland Yard on the 
subject of the internment of enemy aliens. In these articles it is 
alleged, inter alia, that Scotland Yard is gravely concerned by the 
leniency of Alien Tribunals. The Commissioner desires to take the 
earliest opportunity of stating publicly that such articles are 
completely unauthorised and do not, in fact, represent.the views 
either of himself or of the responsible officials at Scotland Yard 
who are concerned with this problem. 


A second statement in the same sense was issued by Scotland 
Yard on April 15th. 

The attack on the refugees aroused a great controversy in 
the press. Numerous prominent politicians, clergymen, 
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scholars and writers defended them against ‘unfounded 
suspicions, and demanded that full use should be made of 
their services. It was pointed out that not a single case had 
ever become known in which a refugee had committed a 
hostile act against this country, and this was also confirmed 
by Mr. Peake, Under-Secretary, Home Office, in an official 
statement in the House of Commons on May 29th. The 
defenders of the refugees furthermore emphasised that the 
idea of them being forced by the Gestapo to spy for them was 
quite fantastic and could never work, and that the mask of a 
refugee was the very worst disguise for a spy, as the refugees 
were subject to various checks and restrictions, and under 
constant close observation by the police; the censorship, the 
neighbours, and the general public. Moreover, refugees had 
scarcely any chance of learning important secrets, as they 
had almost no access to the sources of such information and 
could not collect it, seeing that their foreign accent would 
immediately arouse suspicion. Nazi spies had much better 
disguises at their disposal. There were millions of Nazis of 
German origin in North and South America, in South Africa, 
Ireland, Hungary, Rumania, Yugo-Slavia, etc., not to speak 
of sympathisers among the British and other peoples. The 
refugees certainly were that group which was least likely to 
comprise any elements favourable to the Nazis. The drive 
against them threatened to divert attention from the real 
Fifth Column. The exclusion of refugees from war work 
deprived England of valuable helpers, and there was good 
evidence that the Nazis themselves had spread suspicions in 
order to prevent this country from making use of their services. 
The Home Office continued to show a benevolent attitude, 
and as the war had made the situation of the relief organisa- 
tions vety precarious a substantial grant was made to them 
by the Government for maintenance. When in March appre- 
hensions were expressed in the House of Commons regarding 
German servant girls in Aldershot, the Home Secretary 
replied that neither he nor the Chief Constables of Surrey 
and of Hampshire felt any anxiety about this, and added : 


In my view there would be no justification for a policy under 
which all aliens of German and Austrian nationality were treated 
alike without regard to the fact that the majority of them are 
refugees from Nazi oppression and are bitterly opposed to the 
present régime in Germany. 
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The invasion of Norway, Holland and Belgium was used 
for intensifying the drive. In the House of Lords Lord 
Elibankand Lord Marchwood advocated wholesale internment 
on May 23rd and June 12th. In the first debate the Duke of 
Devonshire, as spokesman of the Government, refuted the 
apprehensions and rumours regarding the aliens : 


“ It was important, when wholesale internment was advocated, 
to remember that the vast majority of the aliens and refugees here 
hated Germany more than we did, and that many, with high 

: qualifications, were in jobs of great national importance.” —“ In 
times of great stress,” the Duke continued, “ such as those through 
which we were passing, it was only too easy to be stampeded into 
adopting panic measures, and it was very understandable that the 
cry of ‘ Intern the lot’ should be raised. He trusted that their 
lordships would not join in that cry.” 

In the second debate, however, the Duke said that there were 
-also some'wrong cases among the refugees who were difficult 
to spot, and thought that internment would perhaps be in the 
interest of the refugees if public feeling had been exacerbated 


~. by heavy air raids. 


“Such statements leave no doubt that the Government, and 
in particular the authorities with the fullest knowledge of the 
facts, did not believe in the alleged danger from the refugees 
and the desirability of their wholesale internment. Neverthe- 
. less, the campaign at last scored a full victory. In quick 
succession numerous new restrictions were imposed and more 
and more were interned. Moreover, they were expelled from 
all posts in the national service and from most other jobs. 
Hospitals had to dismiss nurses and doctors, schools had to 
send away foreign teachers and pupils, scientific institutions 
and industries were closed to German and Austrian researchers 
_and technicians. Many of them could not be replaced, and 
important national interests were jeopardised. They were 
even excluded from agricultural work in the land army, and 
no longer admitted to the Pioneer Corps: Finally, it was 
decreed that all male refugees between 16 and 70 were to be 
interned, except invalids, persons employed in certain 
particularly important positions and professions, and a few 
minor categories. No exemption was admitted on the ground 
of anti-Nazi conviction. 
These measures were a mortal blow ee thousands of people 
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who had just begun to re-establish themselves after years of 
suffering and disappointment. They had fled to England in 
the hope of being accorded modest opportunities of earning a 
living and of being allowed to help in the struggle against 
their arch-enemy. After endless difficulties some of them had 
found jobs, and had done work useful to the community. 
Now, all their hopes were dashed again. Industries and 
businesses, some of them founded with Government encourage- 
ment, had to be closed, and large numbers of British workers 
were dismissed, The success of the campaign against aliens 
has also spread a deep distrust of them in wide circles, and the 
refugees feel that all their chances for the future have been 
annihilated. Many are elderly and will not be able to begin a 
new life after the war. Their chances to be supported by their 
children have also been greatly reduced, for these too have 
been dismissed and interned, even boys of 16. Particularly 
hard is the fate of elderly couples who have been torn asunder. 
‘Numerous distinguished scholars have also been interned, 
many of them nearly 70 years of age, and ailing. All these . 
circumstances have driven many refugees to despair, and `` 
have caused a number of suicides. : ae 

The most astounding fact is that scores of people have been > 
sent to internment camps who are widely known as Hitler’s- 
greatest enemies and have stood in the front ranks of the fight 
against his system when many of the refugee-baiters were still 
full of friendship and admiration for the Nazis. Many have 
written brilliant books and articles or have edited papers 
directed against German nationalism and militarism, and 
have done their utmost to defend the ideals for which Britain 
is now fighting. There is no doubt that the police possess 
ample information about such activities in their files, and this 
shows how untrue the argument is that those leading anti- 
Nazis could not have been exempted because of lack of 
information. 

The present situation was discussed in the House of 
Commons on July roth. A most significant statement was 
made by the Under-Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
- ment, Mr. Peake. He said: “ I should like to pay my tribute 
to the behaviour of these refugees in that they have shown 
themselves worthy of the confidence which we have placed in 
them. Apart from one or two petty, isolated instances, such 
as the undergraduate Mr. Solf, who photographed a burning 
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aeroplane, and one or two black-out offences, there have been 
no serious cases of acts hostile to the State which can be 
attributed to these people.” He further said that if absolute 
100 per cent. security was to be obtained such an immensely 
large number of people would have to be locked up, and so 
many others would have to guard them, that only a minority 
of the population would be left to proceed with the war effort. 
Yet the internment of all refugees had become unavoidable for 
three reasons. First, a panic broke out after the over- 
running of Holland and Belgium, and people attributed this 
disaster largely to fifth column activities, without being able 
to realise that conditions in those countries were very different. 
Secondly, the military authorities strongly advocated a policy 
of internment. Thirdly, this was also in the interests of the 
- refugees themselves, and many even asked the Home Office 
to intern them for their own personal safety. In the debate 
convincing arguments were put forward by members against 
the assumptions underlying the panic and the demand for 
internment, but other speeches also proved that no reasonable 
arguments can prevail against certain prejudices. Misgivings 
were also expressed about the réle played by the military 
‘authorities, and the Under-Secretary for War, Sir E. Grigg, 
denounced this attitude as characterised by an “ atmosphere 
~ of-unreality which was positively terrifying.” It was generally 
recognised that certain alleviations were desirable, and some 
speakers also pressed for an early revision of all cases of intern- 
ment by a qualified authority. In any case it seems question- 
able whether the political reliability of a section of the. 
population is an issue about which military experts must have 
the decisive voice in war time. It may also be doubted whether 
the internment of all refugees and their exclusion from war 
work can be justified from a purely military point of view. 
The German military authorities are certainly not influenced 
by humanitarian considerations, yet they have not adopted 
that policy. All Czechs, Poles, Jews, etc., must work for war 
purposes, according to their qualifications, though the Nazis 

surely have no illusions about their feelings. 

ONLOOKER, 


GENERAL SIKORSKI AND POLISH 
PROSPECTS. 


HEN the military power of France seemed crumbling 

W into chaos and it appeared as if Britain was left 

absolutely alone to continue the fight for freedom, 
General Sikorski, the Polish Prime Minister and Commander- 
in-Chief, sent a heartening broadcast from London: “ The 
Polish Government and Army intend to continue to fight 
shoulder to shoulder with the powerful British Empire for 
the liberation of Europe and restoration of Poland.” He had 
just arrived in the British capital after a perilous journey in 
an aeroplane sent by the British Government, and he came 
with confident heart to arrange in concert with the British 
authorities for evacuating as many as possible of the Polish 
Army. ° 

All who have met and conversed with him realise that he is 
exactly the man for the enormous task which confronts him. 
Fortunately, he has with him the Polish Cabinet and Parlia- 
ment which have found their way into England after running 
the gauntlet of the enemy’s submarines and aeroplanes, and 
they have taken up a temporary residence in London where, - 
with greatly reduced staffs, they will continue their tasks 
connected with the reorganisation of the Polish Army. Many 
thousands of Polish refugees have also arrived in Great Britain 
since France’s capitulation. Among them are wives and 
children of the members of the Polish Government, army, 
navy and air force, as well as hosts of other Polish men and 
women belonging to the Polish intelligentsia. The problem of 
dealing with these refugees will tax to the utmost capacity 
the resources of the Polish Government and various relief 
organisations. The President, Mr. Raczkiewicz, and General 
Sikorski will remain in London together with the members of 
the Cabinet and the National Council. Meanwhile, various 
foreign governments have instructed their diplomatic repre- 
sentatives to come to London to continue their official 
contacts with it. 

Removed from all influence in politics in 1926, after 
Pilsudski’s coup d'état, the General suddenly re-emerged 
during the present war to preside over a non-party Coalition 
Government formed on French soil, and entrusted with the 
task of recreating the Polish Army and preparing new 


we 
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foundations for the restoration of the’ national life. ‘When 
Hitler invaded Poland in September 1939 he tried to join 
the active ranks of the army. Three times he offered his 
services to Marshal Smigly-Rydz, then Polish Commander- 
in-Chief, and each time his offer was rejected. This might 
have sounded strange to those who did not know the inside 
of Polish politics, because General Sikorski was undoubtedly 
one of the greatest strategists his country possessed and 
further distinguished himself as a far-seeing administrator 
and statesman. The reason, however, is that although he was 
closely working with Pilsudski in the pre-1914 epoch, when 
the well-known Marshal was first forming his “Legions,” he 
finally broke with him owing to deep-seated differences. This 
cost him the loss of the active rank of a General and a tem- 
porary political eclipse which only ended when, on the advice 
of his friends, he came to Paris in October 1939,eand formed 
his second government in exile. 

General Sikorski has had a brilliant- career as a soldier: 
- administfator and diplomat. After finishing his studies at the 
Lwow University and taking his degree as a civil engineer, his 
interests first centred round the formation of a secret Polish 
' semi-military organisation. When Pilsudski began forming 
his “ Legions ” he became chief of their organising and recruit- 
ing committee. During his student days he was friendly with 
Professor Stanislaw Kot who later became-a brilliant. Polish 
scholar and a member of Cracow University, and who to-day - 
is in Sikorski’s Cabinet. During the Great War Sikorski first 
became known as a defender of Lwow and Przemysl, and 
later he found a real opportunity for his outstanding military 
talents during the Polish-Soviet war in 1920. As a com- 
mander of the fifth Army Corps, he won the famous battle 
of the River Wkra and Vistula, and so became directly instru- 
mental in achieving the final triumph over-the Bolsheviks in 
August 1920, at the gates of Warsaw. The historical success 
of the “ 18th great battle of the world,” as Lord d’Abernon 
once termed it, must, therefore, be placed largely to his credit 
as a soldier. With the fifth Army Corps he saved Warsaw 
from the communist menace, and while in charge of the third . 
Army Corps he freed Wolhynia from the marauders of 
Budienny. 

In 1923 he was asked to form a Cabinet at a time when, 
after the assassination of President Narutowicz, the country 
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was threatened with anarchy. .His firm handling of the 
internal situation soon restored order, and he then plunged 
into a programme of important internal reforms and diplo- ' 
matic steps which secured for him a lasting place in Polish 
history. First of all, as War Minister, he called into being a 
large organisation which enabled Poland to establish a power- 
ful army together with special war industries. Then he under- 
took steps for the realisation of a well-thought-out land 
` reform, and finally laid down plans to assure Poland free 
access to the sea. He was primarily responsible for planning 
the construction of the port of Gdynia, which in ten years 
grew from a small fishing village into one of the largest ports 
on the Baltic. He achieved the full recognition of the eastern 
frontier of Poland, spent most of his time building up the 
administrative machinery of his country and organising the 
army. General Ironside, who saw the results when he was. 
on his first visit in Poland, observed that “ the progress made 
by the Polish Army during the past three years was truly 
remarkable, unique in the annals of European ‘history—a 
revelation to me.” i 
General Sikorski also found time to study and write about 
various important subjects and personalities of the day. -He * 
published a number of books on strategy, including a bio- 
graphy of his personal friend, Marshal Foch. In his books: 
France and Poland and The Polish-Soviet Campaign of 
r920 he made a close study of the Polish-Soviet war; in 
The Problems of Peace he foresaw many of the present troubles 
and warned the world against the German danger; in his 
Modern War he predicted with rare foresight all the horrors 
connected with the modern “ Blitzkrieg.” Needless to say he 
knows both Germany and Russia and has never ceased to 
warn his countrymen as well as other countries against the . 
danger which threatened the world from their continued 
collaboration, which has never really stopped since the 
Rapallo treaties. Unfortunately, his timely warnings were 
not heeded until it was too late, and then he was not there to 
counteract the misfortune which overtook Poland. ‘This 
leading Polish strategist and statesman, trusted by leading 
` politicians and soldiers in France and England, was not 
allowed to lift a finger in his country’s defence. f 
The political eclipse of General Sikorski lasted exactly 
thirteen years. While in France he met many leading French 
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soldiers and statesmen and was free to write and study as he 
‘liked. His articles appeared regularly in the influential 
Kurjer Warszawski of Warsaw, as well as in many leading 
French, English and American publications. They were 
always sound, clear and logical, as everything that came from 
his pen, and were read by all with knowledge and experience 
of military matters and international politics. 

His main task to-day is a second reorganisation of the 
Polish Army. More than half of it has been saved and brought 
safely to these shores with full equipment, while practically 
all Polish airmen, officers and non-commissioned officers, 
numbering several thousands, are here and will be used for 
the strengthening of the home defences. The Polish Navy and 
Mercantile Marine is already serving with the British Navy 
and has had many outstanding deeds to its credit. The 
thrilling escape through mine-infested Straits of Skagerrak 

„of the submarine Orzel is well known. Meanwhile, Polish 
destroyers and transport ships took part in many dramatic 
engagements in Norway and in the British Channel, and 
participated in the historic evacuation from Dunkirk. The 
Polish troops despatched originally to Syria are now under 
British orders in Palestine. The officers and men who have 
come to England are undergoing special training in order to 
adapt themselves to British war methods and helping their 
British comrades with their knowledge and experience gained 
on the battlefields in Poland, Norway, France, Flanders, and 
in the Maginot Line. All who come into contact with them 
speak most highly of their courage, endurance and sportsman- 
ship. The Polish Army is here to assist its great ally, Britain, 
in the fight for freedom and for the liberation of Poland. 
Special agreements have been signed between the British and 
Polish Governments which laid down the technical bases for 
such an army. In this way, Polish infantry, motorised, naval 
and air units are being re-formed, while the Polish navy is 
engaged in transporting troops and carrying foodstuffs for 
this country. Since the conclusion of the British-Polish 
alliance, Poland and its representatives here have placed all 
their trust in the rulers of this country, and continue ‘to 
believe and to fight unflinchingly for the ultimate triumph 
of their just cause. 

STEFAN KĶKLECZKOWSKI. 


A FOURTH-CENTURY HITLER. 


OES history blindly repeat itself, or has Hitler con- 
J) scionay modelled his procedure since 1933 upon that of 
the fourth-century Roman Czsar Galerius? These 
questions forced themselves upon me as I re-read in the light 
of recent events the vivid pages of the great Lactantius’s 
De Mortibus Persecutorum. The passage that specially arrested 
my attention was that in which the old rhetorician describes 
the burning of the imperial palace at Nicomedia in a‘p. 303. 
It seemed to present a striking parallel to the burning of the 
German Reichstag buildings in A.D. 1933. 

At the beginning of 1933, it will be remembered, the aged 
Hindenburg, with extreme reluctance and misgiving, yielding 
to the violent pressure of Hitler and his Nazi Storm Troops, 
made the tirbulent lance-corporal Chancellor of the German 
Reich. The Nazi party, of which Hitler was the Führer, was 
at that time a mere minority of the German people. In 
particular, it was opposed by a strong Communist party which 
had polled nearly five million votes in the preceding presi- 
dential election, and had secured no fewer than eighty-nine 
seats in the Reichstag itself. It was necessary for Hitler to 
crush Communism in Germany and to secure an absolute 
majority in the Reichstag. Hence, a week before the general 
election of March sth he and his minions, with fiendish 
ingenuity, organised and effected a spectacular conflagration 
of the Reichstag buildings in Berlin, announcing with convinc- 
ing mendacity that they had discovered indisputable proof 
that the arson had been planned and perpetrated by the 
Communists. The senile Hindenburg was easily deluded ; 
the credulous electorate was effectually frightened and 
exasperated ; with the result that the Nazis swept the poll, 
secured their majority in the election with the aid of the 
Hugenberg Conservatives, and so gained power to suppress 
every party in the State other than their own. 

The Hindenburg of a.D. 303 was the great but ailing and 
prematurely aged Diocletian who for nearly twenty years had 
borne the main burden of the government of the Roman 
Empire. Weary and disillusioned, he had decided to retire 
from his onerous office and had prepared a palatial villa for 
his declining years at Salona on the Dalmatian shore of the 
Adriatic. The man who aspired to control the administration 
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during Diocletian’s dotage and to succeed him in supreme 
power was his son-in-law, the Cesar Galerius. Now Galerius, 
a violent~ and brutal: soldier—sufficiently described by | 
Lactantius as mala bestia, an evil wild animal—was a fanatical 
‘pagan. And just as Hitler realised that he could never achieve 
his political designs so long as the Communist Party was in’ 
existence.in Germany, so Galerius perceived that the insuper- 
able obstacle to the attainment of his religious ends was the 
existence of the Christian Church. He, therefore, determined 
to extirpate it. In order to do so, however, he had, on the one 
hand, to overcome the disinclination of Diocletian to persecute 
and, on the other hand, he had to incite the populace to terror | 
and hatred. So according to Lactantius, 


by means of secret agents he set fire to the palace and burned part 

. of it down, laying the blame on the Christians as pttblic enemies. 

` Thus the very name of Christian became odious. It was said that 

the Christians, together with the eunuchs, had plotted to destroy 

‘the emperors, and that both of them—Diocletian and Galerius— 
had almost been burnt alive in their own abode.* 


'. The nefarious plot achieved instant success. The senile 
Diocletian was exasperated and alarmed. Galerius confidently 
assured him that the fire was merely the first act of a wide- 
spread conspiracy on the part of the Christians to slay the 
emperors, subvert the empire, close the temples of the ancient 
gods, and establish an intolerant and intolerable Christian 
commonwealth. Any reluctance to resort to extreme measures 
that the one-time cautious and statesmanly old emperor may 
have felt was removed when, a fortnight later, a second fire 
broke out in the palace. Galerius stormed and raged ; refused 
to remain any longer in a city where his life was incessantly 
menaced; packed up his baggage and departed to his own 
place. But not before he had wrung from Diocletian consent 

.. to conduct the most formidable persecution that nascent ` 
Christianity had ever had to face. Never was the Church 
brought so near to extinction as it was during the eight years 
of Galerius’s ascendancy A.D.303-311. 


e 


* Lactantius. De Mort. Pers. Ch. XIV. “ Occultis ministris palatio subjecit incen- 
dium, et cum pars quaedam conflagrasset, Christiani arguebantur velut hostes publici, 
et cum ingenti invidia simul cum palatio Christiánorum nomen ardebat : illos consilio 
cum eunuchis habito de extinguendis principibus cogitasse, duos imperatores domi suae 
paene vivos esse combusto8,” ` 
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The Christian Church 400 years after its foundation was still 
an illegal organisation within the Roman Empire. It was, 
indeed, irreconcilably alien in genius from the pagan Princi- ` 
pate in the midst of which it had sprung up. It denounced its 
idolatry as devil-worship; refused to offer incense- on its 
altars ; declined to allow its members to hold offices which 
demanded sacrifices to the gods ; condemned its sanguinary 
games and gladiatorial shows; anathematised the vile | 
indecency of its theatrical displays; taught a doctrine of 
equality and brotherhood that struck at the root of its’ deep- 
seated institution of slavery ; advocated and exemplified an 
ideal of family life which was a standing rebuke to the laxity 
of Roman morals ; inculcated a reverence for the divine gift 
of life that was incompatible with the Roman practices of 
suicide, infanticide, homicide and aggressive war ; pro- 
claimed the* sovereignty of a kingship that was not of 
this world, and looked forward to a Second: Advent `of 
its Lord which should mark the supersession of the Roman 
polity. ; ~ 

The essential antagonism between the pagan State and the 
Christian Church displayed itself from time to time; on the 
part of the Church in fierce denunciations such as that con- 
tained in the Book of Revelation ; on-the-part of the State 
in outbursts of ferocious persecution. At first these attacks 
of the secular authority upon the Christian community: were 
local, spasmodic, unorganised, and brief. The earliest and 
most famous of them was the Neronian persecution of A.D. 64, 
in which, according to tradition, the apostles Peter and Paul 
suffered martyrdom, This outbreak, limited to the city of 
Rome, was immediately precipitated, like that of A.D. 303, 
by a great conflagration which the Christians, already 
recognised as enemies of the empire, were falsely said to have 
started. In the second century persecution became more 
systematic and severe. A ruling of the Emperor Trajan, given 
in reply to an enquiry made by the younger Pliny (c. A.D. 112), 
proclaimed the mere profession of Christianity, if obstinately 
adhered to, a capital offence. It was not, however, until the 
third century that the full might of the Roman Empire was 
concentrated upon the extirpation of the Church. By that 
time Christianity had spread throughout all the Roman world,’ 
and the numbers of the Christian community had become 
formidable. What specially alarmed the emperors, however, 
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. was the powerful organisation of the Church. Under its 
hierarchy of priests and bishops it had become a veritable 
imperium in imperio. The Emperor Decius (A.D. 249-51), for 
example, declared that he dreaded a rival Cæsar less than 
he feared the Bishop of Rome. Hence in a.D. 250 he inaugu- 
rated a general persecution whose avowed purpose was the 
extermination of the episcopate and the total suppression of 
the Church. This persecution, the most terrible known up to 
that date, was fortunately but of short duration, for Decius 
was killed in battle the following year. After his death for 
half a century the Church experienced bursts of persecution 
on the part of emperors the average length of whose reigns 
was less than four years,* alternating with periods of com- 
parative calm during which the Church rapidly extended the 
sphere of its influence. Indeed, when Galerius initiated his: 
war of extermination, a quarter of a century of*comparative 
tranquillity had caused the Christian community to hope that 
the ‘days of tribulation were past. The world seemed to be 
becoming “ safe for Christianity.” 

Galerius, of course, was not alone in his antagonism to the 
religion of the Cross. The old nobility of Rome—the proto- 
‘type of the Junker class—were with him. From ancient, 
republican days their families had held the pagan priesthoods ; 
they themselves still dominated the Senate. To them the 
greatness and prosperity of the Empire were bound up with 
the worship of the old Gods under whose auspices the vast 
dominion of Rome had been established. The philosophers, 
too, were with him. To them the Cross was.a stumbling-block, 
the Gospel foolishness, and the Kingdom of Christ an offence. 
Hence, over against the rapidly-evolving body of Christian 
theology they erected a rationalised mythology in which the 
venerable legends of paganism were divested of their absurdi- 
ties and incredibilities and converted into a coherent system 
of thought. The insensate mob was with him, too. Corrupted 
by doles, brutalised by sanguinary games, depraved by 
licentious plays, they resented the spread of a faith which 
-condemned their laziness, and threatened to bring to an end 
the vicious amusements which provided their only relief from 
bottomless boredom. Above all, the army was with him. For 

the army was almost exclusively pagan. The oaths demanded 
- from the soldier, and the sacrifices associated with military 
* Especially 252-3 urider Gallus, 257-60 under Valerian, and 274-5 under Aurelian. 
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operations, made it very difficult for Christians to serve in the 
legions. 

Galerius, strong in the support of the army, overbore the 
hesitation of Diocletian, as Hitler in recent days overbore the 
resistance of Hindenburg, to his harsh totalitarian methods. 
Galerius, too, had his Goebbels in the person of a certain 
sophistical Hierocles who exhausted the resources of a fertile 
imagination in anti-Christian propaganda. Further, Galerius 
found his Himmler, the organiser of a dreadful antecedent 
to the Gestapo, in the person of a certain Mazimin Daza— 
adolescens semibarbarus—whom he presented to the horrified 
Diocletian for elevation to the rank of Cesar. This man, a 
drunken savage who ultimately perished in the agonies of 
delirium tremens, carried the refinements of espionage and 
torture to lengths never before known. 

The greatsand final persecution of A.D. 303-311 began fairly 
mildly. For Diocletian, up to the time of his abdication in 
May 305, insisted that suppression should stop short of blood- 
shed. The first edict to which his name was appended 
(February 303) ordered four things, first that all Christian 
churches should be razed to the ground; secondly, that all 
copies of the Sacred Books should be handed over to be 
burned ; thirdly, that all Christians in the service of the State, 
if they refused to renounce their faith, should be stripped of 
their offices and deprived of all civil rights; and, finally, 
that all non-official Christians who remained obstinate should 
be reduced to slavery. A second edict, issued later the’same 
year, was directed exclusively against the clergy. The Church 
at one blow was to be entirely deprived of its officers. All 
ecclesiastical officials from bishops down to readers were to 
be arrested and cast into prison without the option of recanta- 
tion. The Church thus found itself without ordained leaders 
and without valid sacraments; the State found itself in the 
anomalous position of supporting the entire hierarchy! After 
some months of stalemate the congestion in the concentration 
camps became so great, and the expense of feeding the 
incarcerated clerics so heavy, that a third edict (November 
303) offered release to such of the concentrated clergy as 
would offer sacrifice to the gods. The offer met with virtually 
no response. Then followed a fourth edict (April 304) under 
which the full fury of the persecution burst forth. Although 
issued in Diocletian’s name, it would appear.that the old 

VoL, CLVIII. 13 
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emperor had nothing to do with it, and indeed that he was 
unaware of its existence. For in the preceding December he 
had had some sort of a stroke from which he did not even 
partially recover until March 305, and then only sufficiently 
to nominate Galerius as his successor, and so to abdicate. 
Hence the Hitler and the Himmler of the great persecution 
(Galerius and Maximin Daza) had free scope for their ferocity. 
Under this fourth edict it was commanded that every person 
throughout the empire should publicly offer sacrifice and pour 
libatian to the gods. Those who should refuse to do so should 
be subjected to torture and, if that should fail to break their 
will, to death. The story of the horrors that were perpetrated 
under this appalling decree must be read in the lurid pages of 
Lactantius and Eusebius.* It would be difficult to believe 
that human nature could sink to such depths of cruelty and 
barbarity as the minions of Galerius and Daza displayed were 
it not a fact that the agents of the Nazi Gestapo to-day have 
manifested the same fiendish ingenuity in the infliction of 
torture upon the helpless victims of a perverted government. 
Nor were the more subtle means of undermining the morale of 
the Christians neglected. The arts of lying propaganda were 
employed in a manner hardly excelled to-day by even 
Goebbels and Ribbentrop. For example, a certain Theotecnus 
fabricated a scurrilous and blasphemous burlesque of the 
Gospels which he entitled the Acts of Pilate. It was made the 
textbook of persecuting Paganism—the Mein Kampf of the 
anti-Christian war. Daza, well-knowing its falsity, adopted 
it as a government publication ; ordered copies of it to be sent 
to every town and village throughout the regions under his 
control; commanded that it should be read in all schools, 
and that all teachers should tell their pupils that its foul 
fabrications were the truth. 


“ The blood of the martyrs is the seed of the Church.” So 
said Tertullian who lived through the persecution of Sep- 
timius Severus at the beginning of the third century 
(A.D. 202-211). Once again, a hundred years later, his words 
proved to be true. The fierce fires of suffering through which 
the faithful were compelled to pass at the hands of Galerius 
and Daza left a Church, reduced indeed in numbers and driven 


* An excellent epitome will be found in Canon A. J. Mason’s Persecutions of Diocletian 
(1876), pp. 222-36. 
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for refuge underground, but purged of dross, and inspired by 
heroic devotion to its cause. The climax of its ordeal came in 
the years A.D. 308-11. By the end of that period it had become 
clear to the savage persecutors that they had failed. In 
A.D. 311, moreover, Galerius, the arch-persecutor, found 
himself stricken with a fatal and loathsome disease brought 
upon himself by his abnormal vices. In intense physical 
agony, in terror of imminent death, and haunted by the fear 
lest he should indeed have to face the ordeal of the Final 
Judgment predicted by the Christians, he stopped the 
persecution, gave the Christians permission once more to build 
their churches and hold their assemblies, and—strange climax 
to his career of violence—commanded them to pray to their 
God for his recovery! Within a fortnight he was dead (May 
13th, 311). Maximin Daza survived for two more years, 
struggling almost to the last to evade the operation of the 
Edict of Toleration. With his overthrow and death supreme 
power in the Roman Empire passed into the hands of Con- 
stantine and Licinius and together they issued the famous 
Rescript of Milan (a.D. 313) which reasserted the principle of 
toleration and thus finally recognised Christianity as a religio 
licita. 

Once again, in these last days, the powers of light and liberty 
are assailed by the forces of darkness and evil. May the story 
of the failure of the persecutors of the fourth century serve to 
encourage those who are defending their sacred cause against 
the dictators of the twentieth. 

F. J. C. HEARNsHAW. 


THE LOCATION OF INDUSTRY. 


HE problem of location of industry has been dealt with 
in the recent report (Cmd. 6153) of the Royal Commis- 
sion on the Distribution of the Industrial Population 
and, somewhat earlier, by Political and Economic Planning 
` (P.E.P.). The problem is concerned with expansion and con- 
traction of industrial areas in Britain, and with movements 
of industries and population between them. The term 
“ industry ” is defined by the Commission as covering “ min- 
ing, manufacture, transport, marketing and distribution.” 
The problem’s urgency arises less from the actual changes 
than from their extent and rapidity. For example, our coal- 
mining and cotton industries, in little more than a decade, 
have experienced an alteration from a position of semi- 
monopoly in export markets to one of intense competition. 
The growing elaborateness of our economic organisation 
renders more serious the dislocation caused by such changes. 
Their extent has given them the name of the New Industrial 
Revolution, since they are moving industry and population 
back from the North to the South, reversing the effects of 
the earlier Industrial Revolution of the eighteenth century. 
This movement is the result mainly of genuine economic 
forces, but it has produced industrially a serious lack of 
balance in the country with distressed areas and excessive 
growth in other regions. Socially, the great urban aggrega- 
tions, which the Commission referred to as “ conurbations,” 
were already a serious problem before the World War of 
1914-18, and have since been further swollen. Both social and 
strategical reasons require dispersal of their populations. 
The country, in dealing with these problems, is faced with 
a choice of policies, as P.E.P. has pointed out, between redis- 
tributing population according to industrial needs, or attempt- 
ing to bring industries to populations which want employment. 
The latter is largely the policy of the Commission and of 
P.E.P. itself, summed up in the words “ redevelopment, 
diversification and dispersal.” The former policy accords 
better with prevailing economic influences ; and interference 
-with them may well prove dangerous. This is recognised by 
the Commission. They emphasise that “ economic conditions 
must in the main determine the location of industry,” and 
that “ the call of the big city to all classes of the community 
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. . represents a tide of forces, social as well as industrial.” 
The Commission believe, nevertheless, that much can be done 
to restore the balance of industry and the prosperity of the 
depressed areas within the limits set by economic forces. 
Their proposals to this effect, therefore, may first be sum- 
marised, distinguishing any differences between the outlooks 
of the Majority, the Reservation, and the Minority, of the 
Commission, and of the P.E.P. report.* 

The Commission unanimously advocated dispersal of con- 
gested urban areas and, as far as possible, establishmént of 
“reasonable balance of development ”. between different 
regions of the country, with adequate diversification of indus- 
try within them. Immediate attention should be paid to the 
problem of London and the Home Counties (Greater London), 
and a special study made of possible future depressions with 
special reference to the armament areas. This work is to be 
carried out by a national central authority which will prepare 
a general plan for the purpose, and will possess rights of 
collection of information, publicity and research, and of 
advising Government departments, local’ authorities and 
industrialists. P.E.P.’s proposals are similar. 

The Majority desired a National Industrial Board, largely 
advisory, but with immediate powers to regulate develop- 
ment in Greater London and prohibit new enterprises there, 
except on proof that they cannot be carried on economically 
elsewhere and with certain other safeguards. The Board will 
also report what further powers it needs, and may, if it wishes, 
establish regional boards in different areas. The Reservation 
would give to the Board, P.E.P. to a Permanent Industrial 
Commission, and the Minority to a Ministry under a Cabinet 
Minister, executive powers covering the whole country, incor- 
porating with this authority the existing Special Areas 
organisation. Regional authorities would be established for 
the whole country to operate under the central body. These 
proposals also stress the advantages of “ positive action ” 
over “ negative ” restriction, and of preventive over curative 
measures, especially in regard to the post-war problem of the 
armament areas. 

The Minority and P.E.P. also suggested a general issue of 
permits for new enterprises. The Minority proposed to have 


* These are referred to below simply as the Majority, the Reservation, the Minority, 
and P.E.P. 
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three groups of areas: first free zones, in which “ permits 
would be given without question,” covering probably about 
80 per cent. of new factory location; prohibited areas where 
permits would normally be refused, except for such things as 
perishable goods; and intermediate areas in which new 
enterprises must make out a case for their establishment. 
P.E.P. held that the Permanent Commission should indicate 
in advance areas and industries in which applications for 
permits would be granted almost automatically, or, conversely, 
would be regarded prima facie with disfavour. 

The decisive facts determining industrial location are the 
nature of demand, and developments of power and transport. 
Thus in the nineteenth century, with railways and steamships 
opening up an empty world to trade, British production was 
largely based on exports of coal, of heavy iron and steel, of 
textiles, machinery and ships, and on the manufacture of 
chéap staple goods for a rapidly. growing population at home. 
Such conditions favoured concentration on the coal-fields, 
mainly between the Trent and the Clyde and in South Wales, 
and led to much local specialisation which proved beneficial 
then as it is proving injurious to-day. Indeed, depression 
to-day is often in direct proportion to the degree of specialisa- 
tion, though it is also affected by general causes which are 
injuring the older industries. 

South Wales, highly specialised on coal largely for export, 
shipping and tin-plates, is the most depressed of all. The 
North-East coast and the Clyde areas—the latter has also a 
cotton industry—are somewhat less highly specialised on coal 
and the heavy industries, and have been somewhat less de- 
pressed than South Wales. Their difficulties have been 
aggravated by excessive concentration on armaments during 
the World War. The cotton region round Manchester has 
been badly hit by Japanese and other competition in its 
export markets, and the great shipping centre of Merseyside 
by the decline in international trade ; but, having somewhat 
more variety of industries, including chemicals, glass and 
wire, they have been somewhat less hardly hit than the areas 
previously mentioned. 

Conversely, the Birmingham afea has prospered, partly 
from the enterprise which, at Coventry especially, developed 
the cycle and motor trades, but mainly because of the great 
variety of its trades, both in the metal industries and in others. 
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Both Birmingham and London have had wide experience of 
different types of industrial unit—large, medium and small. 
London also, though certain major industries are absent, has 
always had great variety of trades; and this variety is 
increasing. 

The following table of percentages of unemployed insured 
workers, aged 16 to 64, illustrates the position in various areas 
in recent years : 





Area 1929 1932 1935 1937 1939 
London 5°6 13°5 8:5 6'3 8- 
South-Eastern ... 56 14.°3 8:1 6°7 7:7 
South-Western ...  8-I I7'I 11-6 7°8 6°5 
Midlands ... we = 993) 20° II'2 72 74 
North-Eastern... 13°7 28:5 20°7 II‘o IO'I 
North-Western... 13°3 25°8 19°7 14°0 13°6 
Scotland ... wee 120 27°7  21°3 15-9 13°5 
Wales ee ws 19°3 36°5 31:2 22°3 18-5 





Thus, decline in world trade and intensified competition in 
world markets have hit severely the depressed areas. At home 
increases in real wages, and in incomes generally, have created 
demands for many new consumption goods, and for cheaper 
forms of existing products, such as electrical goods, light 
chemicals, musical instruments, furniture and motor-cars. It 
has also developed the “service industries,” notably the 
cinema and the wireless. These latter changes have favoured 
the South and the Midlands. Such goods are best produced 
near great consuming markets, of which London is by far the 
most important. The new goods are produced in greater 
variety than the old ; and thus the firms concerned are often 
working on a relatively small scale, and secure the advantages 
of large-scale production by specialisation on a narrow range 
of products. Much of the furniture and silverware trades in 
London have long been organised on these lines. Again, many 
of the lighter trades which are expanding have long been 
carried on in London and the South, and the recent growth 
of the lighter engineering trades round London has been 
specially marked. Development of cheap electrical power, 
which can be distributed over wide areas, assists the smaller 
men and promotes dispersal of industry. Similarly, motor 
transport helps small or medium units to procure materials 
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cheaply from a distance and to distribute their products 
readily in neighbouring urban areas. 

Finally, the new industries are playing their part in the 
export trade, for which London is a specially good centre. 
Indeed, now that the special conditions of the nineteenth 
century are passing away, the northern areas are at a disad- 
vantage in this respect owing to their greater distance from 
continental centres. Further, the untidiness, resulting from 
their earlier haphazard growth, aggravated by the effects of 
depression, renders them unattractive to commercial men and 
to manufacturers seeking sites for factories. Thus modern 
developments are largely due to genuine economic move- 
ments; and the difficulties of reversing them may be briefly 
considered. “ Industrialists,” said a witness for the Federa- 
tion of British Industries before the Royal Commission, “ fear 
the idea that one can turn the tap of industry on and off at 
will and direct it into any channel.” The Board of Trade, 
again, held that choice of location, almost unlimited in theory, 
is much restricted in practice; and various industries are 
necessary to the equipment of big urban areas and must be 
carried on near to them. Thus with present keen competition 
for world markets, interference with the industrialist’s choice 
of location may easily involve loss of business. 

Again, growth attracts growth. Availability of labour, 
transport, and so on, brings firms to prosperous areas, and 
the psychological atmosphere of such areas is encouraging to 
industrialists. Conversely a depressed area repels. “ The 
curse of depressed areas is their depression.” Their derelict 
character further aggravates the position, and sometimes 
leads producers to prefer the South or the Midlands without 
any compelling economic reason for doing so. Care must also 
be taken, in reviving depressed areas, not to create depression 
elsewhere—round London for example; and the Royal 
Commission stressed the point that its measures of redevelop- 
ment should not be such as to create excessive competition. 
Another difficulty is concerned with extensions of existing 
businesses. For to stop such extensions may be more serious 
than to prohibit entirely new enterprises. Growing firms, 
indeed, as the Minority suggest, might sometimes be en- ` 
couraged to establish branches elsewhere, but they should not 
be restricted in regard to extensions which canonly be made on 
the spot. Nor must small firms be prevented from starting in 
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their own areas; or the nation may lose much industrial 
ability. 

Thus restoration of a “reasonable balance of industry,” 
besides dealing with more detailed problems, must avoid the 
fundamental danger of interfering unduly with natural 
economic developments ; and this may limit both its extent 
and the pace of its development. Moreover, there are two 
separate problems—industrial and social. The former is 
concerned with distressed and overgrown regions, including 
the war-time expansion of the armament areas. Thè latter 
has to deal with the question of the great “ conurbations,” 
and the dispersal of their populations. Sometimes different 
remedies may be required for these two problems. Satellite 
towns or garden cities, such as Letchworth or Welwyn, may 
serve best the prosperous areas. Trading estates, like Team 
Valley or Hillingdon, or new suburbs, like Speke (Liverpool) 
or Wythenshawe (Manchester), may best assist depressed 
areas and attract to them new businesses and lighter trades. 
But many of the suggested arrangements will be equally 
useful in dealing with both the industrial and the social 
problem. 

How then, without undue interference with natural 
development, which the Commission repudiates, is the dis- 
persal of industry between different regions to be effected ? 
To recapitulate, there is choice of policy between the “ nega- 
tive ” restriction, especially in Greater London, stressed by 
the Majority, and the positive and curative policies of the 
other plans, particularly for dealing with post-war conditions 
in the armament areas. Special treatment might be extended 
also to the building industry which, after its heavy work 
during rearmament, is already suffering from war-time 
restriction. The practical limits to interference are fully 
realised in the report ; and so stress is laid rather on persua- 
sion and assistance to attract industry to the depressed areas 
and away from London and the South. 

Better provision of industrial information might do much. 
The Federation of British Industries, for example, suggested 
a department of industrial information, holding that, with 
such a body available to provide all the facts, many manu- 
facturers would have located their new factories differently. 
Much also is hoped from the policy, just mentioned, of “ posi- 
tive action by inducement, advice and assistance,” including, 
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where necessary, financial help as under the Special Areas 
Acts. Moreover, the “ cleaning up ” of the Special Areas, and 
provision of trading estates and the like, will make the de- 
pressed areas more attractive to industrialists and reduce the 
psychological handicaps already referred to. Thus there will 
be a double pull drawing industry from London to the 
Northern areas. In particular, establishment of lighter in- 
dustries in the latter to supply local demands will have many 
advantages, keeping manufacturers in better touch with local 
needs,’ though the main branches of these industries will 
probably remain near London. Similarly, given suitable 
facilities, the big combines may find it worth their while to 
set up branches in the different regions, as Messrs. Stewarts 
and Lloyds have already done with their tube factory at 
Jarrow. 

Social measures for dispersal may also assist these objects. 
Satellite towns to relieve urban congestion may be so placed 
as to assist the depressed areas. The Minority suggested, for 
example, that “short-distance mobility of labour is easy to 
stimulate.” So, in replanning other areas, “ industry would 
be located at existing key points as near as possible to the 
distressed areas.” This is illustrated by P.E.P.’s proposal to 
evacuate Merthyr and resettle its population in the Usk 
Valley. Moreover, negative restrictions might be applied to 
check unnecessary enterprises in expanding areas without 
hampering legitimate expansion. Subject to safeguards 
against abuse, freedom of expansion might be allowed, for 
example, to small firms, to necessary extensions of existing 
firms, and to industries which cannot economically be carried 
on elsewhere. On the other hand, restrictions could be applied 
to industries which could equally well settle in other districts, 
and, as already suggested, expanding firms could be en- 
couraged to establish branches elsewhere. 

In some directions war-time production may assist the 
solution of the problem. Even prior to the war there was some 
deliberate dispersal of industry, mainly in armament produc- 
tion, on strategic grounds ; and the process has been extended 
by war and evacuation. These movements have checked the 
trend to London, and, according to a recent Conference, have 
“ giyen a new interest to satellitetowns.” Therevival through 
armament production of the distressed areas may, indeed, if 
not taken in hand in time, repeat in aggravated form the 
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of industry to small towns or to the open country may serve 
the purposes in view, if the equipment can be adapted to 
peace use. This may be more suitable for the establishment of 
satellite towns, or for P.E.P.’s policy of evacuation and re- 
settlement, than a start in entirely new areas. 

Such measures may go far to secure the objects in view, 
though they will need to be combined with special provision 
for the armament areas and for the building industry. The latter 
will, perhaps, be achieved through a policy of building up a 
reserve of public works in preparation for peace, as has been 
advocated by Mr. J. M. Keynes and others. The former may 
require special efforts to provide alternative industries in the 
areas affected and to adapt their war-time plant to peace 
purposes. Whether such measures will be adequate the future 
will tell. We may very well see a return of prosperity to the 
Special Areas, with a wider range of industries but on a some- 
what smaller scale than before. In that case a further scheme 
of industrial transference may be required to deal with the 
surplus populations. Only in the last resort, if at all, must 
recourse be had to those drastic méasures of compulsory 
location which the Royal Commission has so strongly 
repudiated. 

N. B. DEarte. 


BISMARCK AND THE WAR OF 1870. 


OW wars arise our generation has twice experienced 
H ria a shudder, but the responsibility is not always so- 

“manifest as in 1939. When the war of 1870 which 
determined the fate of Europe for at least two generations 
broke out, its causes were shrouded in darkness, and only in 
our days has research succeeded in clearing them up. To-day 
an almost unbroken series of records has been published. 
The great French collection, “ Origines Diplomatiques de la 
Guerre de 1870-1871,” has been published in twenty-nine 
carefully and impartially edited volumes. The German 
records of the critical July days, above all Bismarck’s tele- 
grams, were made known by the American historian, Professor 
R. H. Lord, who interpreted and assessed them in an ex- 
emplary manner in a book which was almost 4 scientific 
sensation. From the Austrian and South German archives 
the German historian, Professor Hermann Oncken, has 
edited a collection of three volumes of records, the value of 
which must be recognised although his commentary may be 
considered somewhat biased. This article merely investigates 
the question : why did this particular affair, Prince Leopold of 
Hohenzollern’s candidature for the Spanish throne, at this 
particular moment, the summer of 1870, lead to war? It does 
not deal with the question whether the political situation after 
the Prussian victory at Sadowa, the shifting of the balance of 
power in Europe, the changed grouping of the states were the 
causes of the war between France and Prussia. Nobody was 
more convinced of Sadowa having been a French defeat than 
Thiers, who opposed the declaration of war on July 15th with 
admirable courage. 

In the masterly twenty-second chapter of his apologia 
Bismarck represented the candidature as a family matter of 
the House of Hohenzollern with which Prussian politics and 
he himself in his quality as Chancellor of the Norddeutscher 
Bund had had nothing to do. This version had already been 
refuted when he dictated it to his faithful Bucher, and nobody 
knew that better than Bucher himself. To-day we know that ° 
it is incorrect in all essential points. 

General Prim, the Prime Minister and strong man in Spain 
after the expulsion of Queen Isabella in 1868, looked for a 
European prince whom he could put on the throne. The name 
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of Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern was mentioned for the first 
time by a Prussian diplomat at a dinner given by Mrs. O’Shea, 
who as Parnell’s mistress was to play such a disastrous part in 
Anglo-Irish history. Prince Leopold was the son of Prince 
Anton of-Hohenzollern who in 1849 had ceded his little 
country to Prussia, had become a Prussian prince, was a 
general in the Prussian army and, from 18509 till 1862, had been 
the Prime Minister of the then Prussian King William I whose 
personal friend he was. Leopold’s brother Karl had in 1866 
in a somewhat curious manner acceded to the Rumanian 
throne. These Hohenzollerns were, contrary to the Protestant 
royal family, Catholics. They regarded themselves—and 
made no secret of it—as Germans, nay as Prussians, though 
they were connected with many foreign princely houses. 
The first efforts to.win the Hohenzollerns for the Spanish 
candidature failed. But already in May 1869 Bismarck sent 
Theodor von Bernhardi, whom he and Moltke had long been 
employing for confidential tasks, to Spain. In Bernhardi’s 
diaries there is no mention of this task, and his notes are still 
unpublished. But no less a person than Lord Acton contended 
in 1899 that Bernhardi had been granted by Bismarck 
£50,000 out of the secret Guelph Fund with which to win 
followers in Spain. That this statement is supported by in- 
contestable evidence Professor Harold Temperley ascertained 
from Acton’s papers; Acton quoted for this fact among 
others Droysen, the most Prussian of all Prussian historians. 
Whom Bernhardi bribed will, of course, always be a secret. 
The fact is that a Spanish politician, Salazar, called on the 
Hohenzollerns in Germany in September 1869 and offered 
Leopold the Spanish crown. Leopold refused with the full 
approval of his father. Salazar repeated his efforts in Febru- 
ary 1870, this time provided with letters of Prim to the prince, 
the King of Prussia and Bismarck. Prince Anton also wrote 
to Bismarck. Bismarck received Salazar on February 26th 
and next day made to the King, who was absolutely against 
the candidature, a personal report which was energetically in 
its favour. He explained that in case of a war against France 
a Spanish Government sympathetic towards Germany 
would be worth two army corps, and stressed the increase of 
the Monarchy’s prestige in Prussia if the dynasty should be 
in a European position which “has only an analogy in the 
old Habsburg model.” The same thought was expressed by 
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Prince Anton in his letter to Bismarck: “ History has not 
seen such a dynasty since Charles V.” Did not the French 
Foreign Secretary Gramont say exactly-the same thing in his 
fatal declaration of July 6th before the Corps Législatif, when 
he protested against “a foreign power intending to set one 
of their princes on the throne of Charles V ” ? 

On March 15th the conference—afterwards disavowed by, 
Bismarck under various pretexts—on the Spanish question 
took place under the presidency of the King in the Royal 
Palacein Berlin. Formally it was not a Council of Ministers— 
so far Bismarck was right. But that it had been a political 
council of the first importance is evident even from the list 
of those present: besides the Crown Prince, the Hohen- 
zollerns and the Minister Schleinitz there were Bismarck, the 
President of the Federal Chancellery Delbriick, the Under- 
Secretary of the Foreign Office Thile, the War Minister 
General Roon, and the Chief of the General Staff Moltke. 
Under Bismarck’s firm leadership all ministers and generals 
advocated the candidature ; but the King and Crown Prince 
were against it and Leopold refused again. Bismarck con- 
tinued his work. At the end of March he sent his most intimate 
collaborator, Lothar Bucher, an official of the Foreign Office, 
to Spain ; but the King thought his report in May too“ couleur 
de rose.” Bismarck now pressed Prince Anton to influence 
Leopold to accept the candidature. As Leopold was still 
unwilling, Bismarck sent Bucher to Madrid again, this time 
with a letter to Prim. To the King, who resented Bismarck’s 
negotiating with Prim behind his back, he tried to explain 
that it was only an act of politeness. In fact he did, through 
Bucher, agree with Prim about the tactics, the first principle 
of which was to make believe that Bismarck and the Prussian 
Foreign Office had nothing to do with the affair. Bucher 
returned secretly to Germany with Salazar. Now at last 
Leopold accepted and on June 21st King William, “ with a 
heavy, very heavy heart,” gave his consent which, according 
to the dynastic law, was indispensable. 

So far everything had been kept secret. The plan was to 
make the Cortes, who had to elect the King, suddenly 
acquainted with the candidate and to have the election 
carried out so quickly that Europe should learn only the 
accomplished fact. It failed owing to misunderstandings. 
When Salazar arrived at Madrid with the acceptance, the 
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Cortes had been postponed, the secret became known, and 
Prim was compelled on July 3rd to disclose the Hohenzollern 
candidature to the French Ambassador. Paris was at once 
immensely excited and Gramont ordered the Chargé d’affaires 
in Berlin, Le Sourd, to inquire at the Foreign Office if the 
Berlin Cabinet had anything to do with this “ intrigue.” For 
at this highly critical moment all the important persons were 
absent from Berlin. The King was taking the cure at Ems, 
Benedetti, the French Ambassador, was doing the same in 
Wildbad, and Bismarck had withdrawn into “ the-Pom- 
meranian forests,” to his estate Varzin. Le Sourd had to put 
up with Under-Secretary Thile, who gave him the answer: 
he knew nothing of the whole affair which did not exist for 
him, that is for the Foreign Office. This answer naturally 
made a very bad impression on Gramont, all the more so as 
he had beerf informed from Madrid that Bismarck had cor- 
responded with Prim directly. Thereupon he made the 
politically unwise declaration in the Corps Législatif which 
suddenly showed Europe that a war was imminent. 

There is as little doubt that up to this moment Bismarck 
had been the driving force behind the candidature, as that 
his-assertion that it had nothing to do with Prussian politics 
was only a screen bound to be blown down by the strong gale 
of facts. There is only doubt as to whether he had carried on 
the affair intending it to lead to war. It would be a reflection 
on Bismarck’s foresight, which surpassed by far that of all 
contemporary statesmen, to assume that he did not know (1) 
that the French would regard the candidature all the more 
as a provocation since they suffered from ‘the continuous 
diplomatic defeats which he had inflicted on them since 
Sadowa ; (2) that Napoleon would be anxious for the fate of 
his dynasty if he put up with this provocation ; (3) that the 
candidature of a prince belonging to a ruling dynasty was 
in opposition to a principle of international practice which 
had clearly evolved in the nineteenth century. Moreover 
Napoleon had informed him in 1869 that he would not suffer 
a Hohenzollern on the Spanish throne. So Bismarck at least 
knew that he was bringing war within sight. But those who 
at that time had seen him at close quarters went farther and 
pretended that he had wanted the war. Bucher, who knew 
more than anybody else, has called the Hohenzollern candi- 
dature a “ trap ” which Bismarck had put up for Napoleon ; 
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and Prince Anton of Hohenzollern said on July 3rd, 1871, to 
Radowitz, the future Ambassador, that Bismarck had only 
raised the affair with the intention and expectation of it 
leading to war. 

. Much as Bismarck took pains to leave this in obscurity 
he joyfully confessed to having, after Gramont’s speech, been 
resolved on the war and having pushed it on. Therefore he 
fought to the utmost against any weakening, unlike his King, 
who wanted to avoid a war on this issue and was working’ for 
the withdrawal of the candidature. That Benedetti called on 
the King and negotiated personally with him—a thing to 
which he was entitled according to international law—was 
the consequence of the negative attitude the German Foreign 
Office had adopted. But this caused Bismarck anxiety lest 
the King should substitute his own policy. The contrast is 
clearly shown in the telegrams exchanged between Ems and 
Varzin, as much by what they say as by what they do not. 
For the King avoids informing his Chancellor of all he is 
doing for the maintenance of peace. He does not tell him that 
he is sending a letter and messengers to Prince Hohenzollern 
to urge the resignation on him, nor that he asks Benedetti to 
stay at Ems till the expected news from the Hohenzollerns 
shall arrive. One can understand the King’s anxiety, if one 
reads the excited remarks with which Bismarck comments on ` 
the telegrams from Ems. A telegram of July 11th contains 
an utterance of the King: “to Madrid the Prince must 
express himself directly.” To which Bismarck adds: 
“Express? Why? About what? -And what?” The 
telegram goes on: “ Benedetti said he took-it upon himself 
to stay twenty-four hours longer.” Bismarck comments : 
“Very kind!” Telegram: “H.M. has written to Prince 
Hohenzollern : attitude as before, the prince will decide, he 
will consent.” The last word is underlined by Bismarck who 
comments: “ To what?” When—to crown all—he gets a 
telegram from Ems on July 12th saying Hohenzollern had 
telegraphed to the King: “ Erbprinz resigns voluntarily,” 
Bismarck vents his anger in a double underlining of the word ` 
“ voluntarily ” and a large mark of exclamation. 

When Bismarck saw from Varzin that despite all his 
telegrams an amicable arrangement was on its way in Ems, 
he resolved to go there. But when he arrived in Berlin on 
July 12th and learned that Leopold had resigned, he interrupted 
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his journey. What his motives were we may conclude 
from his words a week later to the French Chargé d’affaires 
who presented him with the declaration of war. After having 
complained about the pressure to which Benedetti had put 
the “ poor sick King,” he added: “ Do you think I should 
not, if officially interrogated, have hurried here from the 
‘depth of the Pommeranian forests’? ...I agree that 
if I had gone to Ems I could perhaps have prevented the 
WAT. en vace” 

The withdrawal of the candidature was a great diplomatic 
success for France and therefore a great diplomatic defeat 
for Bismarck. He was resolved not to accept it and, for his 
part, planned energetic steps to take the offensive which was 
bound to end in war if France did not give in. He was saved 
this trouble by Napoleon and Gramont who—contrary to all 
political redson—were not satisfied with their success. 
Everybody knows the fatal order they gave Benedetti and 
the conversation on the promenade at Ems which ended with 
the rejection of the new demands by the King. Everybody 
also knows the story of the wording of the Ems telegram 
which Bismarck wrote with his mature faculty of description. 
If this wording has been called a falsification, the way Bis- 
marck speaks of it is also to blame for it. Doubtless by his 
wording he gave the telegram a new meaning which was 
completely against the King’s wishes. Firstly he connected 
two sentences which in the original had been separated by an 
important statement and secondly he did not mention that 
the King had informed the Ambassador of his having received 
the confirmation of the resignation from Prince Anton. Thus 
he gave the words of the Ems text, that “ the King had told 
the French Ambassador through his A.D.C. that he had 
nothing further to tell him,” the meaning of a grave and 
intentional snub which was as contradictory to the facts as 
to the opinion of the King which Bismarck knew very well. 
Bismarck had the telegram published in that offending 
version the same evening by the special editions of the papers 
which whipped up the people to patriotic excitement. 
Besides he had—though he denied it in his official declaration 
on July 18th—all the German and foreign courts officially 
informed of it. In Munich, London and St. Petersburg he even 
aggravated this information by the incorrect statement that 
“ Benedetti had provocatively addressed the King against 
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his will on the promenade.” In reality the King had addressed 
Benedetti. 

This communication had exactly the effect expected and 
intended by Bismarck. When King William had read the 
paper, he exclaimed in alarm: “ That means war!” He 
recognised that the right of declaring war guaranteed to him 
by the constitution had been usurped by his Chancellor : 
what remained to do for him was a mere formality. The effect 
of Bismarck’s wording -becomes* apparent also in Ollivier’s 
speech before the Corps Législatif on the decisive July 15th: 
“Tl peut arriver qwun Rot refuse de recevoir un ambassadeur; 
ce qui est blessant, čest le refus intentionnel, divulgé dans des 
suppléments de journaux, dans les télégrammes adressés a 
toutes les cours de P Europe.” Actually all forms of politeness 
had been observed towards Benedetti. “ L’offense résulte 
dune publication intention nelle.” 

Bismarck always prided himself on having had this 
“intention.” Those who were opposed to it he reproached 
with not having wanted the result of the war, the unification 
of Germany. To-day we know that the war between 
Germany and France had also quite different and much more 
far-reaching political and cultural consequences. Can we 
therefore speak of Bismarck’s “ guilt” ? That depends on 
our individual point of view and our opinion on the political 
situation in Europe in the summer of 1870. We are justified 
however in speaking of Bismarck’s “ responsibility.” He 
shares it with others, especially with those who on the French 
side were not satisfied with the success achieved, Napoleon, 
the Empress Eugénie, Gramont, and also Ollivier, who 
despite his better insight did not stop them, and the French 
journalists who by their unscrupulous incitement had made 
all reasonable deliberation impossible. But they were all 
rather pushed than pushing. The only superman who made 
tools of them all, friends or enemies, because he looked 
through them and knew in advance how they would react to 
his moves, was Bismarck. 

Ericu Eyck. 


BIRDS AND THEIR RESOURCES. 


AN takes joy in birds in so many ways that it would 
Moe be easy to list them all. Were I to attempt to do 

so, however, I would start by putting at one end the“ 
man with the gun and at the other, Hudson. Half-way 
between would come the scientist in his laboratory, working 
it might be at some aspect of migration, or at the develop- 
ment of secondary sexual characteristics, by means of con- 
trolled light, heat and food. Having filled in the gaps between 
my three cardinal points and tried to discover my own 
position, I would find, of course, that I had prepared not so 
much a picture of bird life as a mirror of human progress. For 
my list begins with the primitive approach, embracing the 
desire to kill. Halfway along comes the intellectual approach, 
in which a bird may become a mere pawn to be moved about 
as required in solving a problem. And finally, wending our 
way into the open after passing through a thicket of material- 
ism, we are able to turn round, with Hudson, and see the 
bird for what it is—a living creature. By that I mean a being 
supremely important simply because it is alive, irrespective 
of any economic or other significance it may possess. 

From whatever direction we approach birds, it is worth 
turning aside at times to inquire, if we have not already done 
so, what manner of animal this is that attracts us so strongly, 
that is so beautiful and so much alive and that yet bears on 
its person such obvious traces of a lowly origin. For as an 
embryo it resembles a reptile, definite avian characteristics 
indeed appearing only after several days of incubation. On 
hatching, it breaks through the shell with an egg-tooth, a 
temporary calcareous structure on the tip of the bill that is 
also found on a young snake’s nose. As it develops, its 
sprouting feathers are at first protected by a grey scaly sheath 
in which they lie with the neatness of a carefully folded 
umbrella in a cylindrical case. Finally, the adult bird, as 
everyone knows, has its legs and feet encased in scale. And, 
to give just one more example of a remarkable affinity, the 
eggs of birds and of reptiles are of the same type, the primitive 
cell being enormously expanded with food material, the white 
and yolk of egg. 

Considering that reptiles’ are cold-blooded and birds hot- 
blooded, it is as if water should give rise not to steam but to 
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fire. Yet in this strange evolution, undue stress is often placed 
on the supposed lethargy of reptiles. With increasing cold, 
reptiles are of necessity lethargic to the point of torpor. On 
the other hand, as the temperature rises and reaches an 
optimum, it would be difficult to imagine any beast more 
active than a lizard. The fact that it spends so much of its 
time basking, or laying up stores of energy, éven on a warm 
day, must not blind us to the reality when it is on the move, 
and no one would call a lizard sluggish then. Moreover, if you 
watch these delightful creatures you will notice, not only the 
eyes of a bird peering at you, but a number of little nervous 
mannerisms that may be described as almost avian. I 
remember a couple of green lizards sparring whose twitching 
tails, pawing feet and jerking heads put one in mind of the 
“ formal fighting ” so often seen amongst birds and described 
in such detail by Selous. It must be remembered, too, that 
when this evolution took place, reptiles, though technically 
cold-blooded, were not so in fact, for it is inconceivable that 
reptiles could have given rise to an intenser form of life during 
anything but a hot or at least a very warm period. 

How did reptiles jump, flap and kick their way into the air, 
grow feathers and become birds? There are two main possi- 
bilities, at least so far as flight is concerned. One view is that 
what we may call here a terrestrial lizard, getting up on its 
hind legs, gradually became a biped. This is not as unlikely 
as it may perhaps seem to the uninitiated, for there are lizards 
in the world to-day that run quite well on two legs. This. 
biped, which has been called Pro Avis, is supposed to have 
taken longer and ever longer leaps into the air, at the same 
time developing additional support in the form of scaly flaps 
of skin on the front legs. These modified fore-limbs gradually 
became wings, the fingers being suppressed as the feathers 
grew. It was the acquisition of feathers, of course, that marked 
the turning point in avian evolution. Even to-day, however, 
there are birds that retain on the wing a reptilian claw of use 
in climbing when the bird is still a chick. The moorhen is a 
case in point. l 

On the other hand, birds may have sprung not from a 
terrestrial but from an arboreal stock. That is to say, instead 
of conquering the air by progressively longer hops from the. 
ground, they may have started from a tree. Watching young 
buzzards trying out their growing wings, I have seen a bird 
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taking at first small jumps from the nest to a neighbouring 
branch, then longer jumps from branch to branch, and 
finally huge leaps from tree to tree until at last it could fly. 
If birds evolved in this way, leaping through the air high 
above the ground, then, again, their success was due entirely 
to the appearance of feathers. This suggests, too, that birds 
need not have gone through a phase of parachuting before 
true flight was achieved. For most parachuting animals 
develop, not wings but a supporting membrane, or patagium. 
This usually consists of a fold of skin running round the-body 
and often including the limbs, so that when the animal jumps 
from a tree and spreads out its legs, it can glide through the 
air. Very often parachuting appears to be an end in itself— 
witness the so-called flying squirrels, phalangers, frogs and 
lizards of to-day. On the other hand the bat suggests that 
parachuting tan lead to flight if the patagium, or the greater 
part of it, works in conjunction with the forelimbs. But the 
bat is not in the same class as the bird so far as success in the 
colonisation of the earth’s surface is concerned. Indeed, 
though a brilliant flyer, it has taken to the air in such a casual 
manner that it cannot hope to compete. Though its body, for 
instance, is warmly clad in fur, its wings and flying membranes 
are naked and accordingly useless in cold weather. When a 
bat is too chilled to fly, a bird might hardly notice the drop in 
temperature. While the bat has, as it were, discovered almost 
by chance that it can fly, the bird has set out to conquer not 
only a new element but many of the problems attaching to a 
new way of life. I can deal here with only one, the problem of 
breathing. 

Respiration, as everybody knows, involves breathing in 
and breathing out, and in most cases it is the filling of the 
lungs that requires effort. In birds, however, it is the other 
way about, expiration being the active process, Again, the 
organs of locomotion and respiration are, in most animals, 
more or less independent of one another, but in birds they 
work in unison, the wings helping to drive the air from the 
lungs. Within reason, therefore, the faster a bird flies the 
easier its breathing becomes. This alone is a great step 
towards efficiency, but it is only one of several. A bird’s 
lungs, though small and scarcely distensible, present a rela- 
tively enormous internal surface for the exchange of gases. 
Further, they open into extensive air-sacs that lie just 
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beneath the bird’s skin, deep in its body or even in its very 
bones. These form a reservoir of air several times greater 
than the capacity of the lungs. Their main function, at least 
so far as breathing is concerned, is to provide a double tide of 
air in and out of the lungs. We, of course, have but a single 
tide, and only a partial one at that. Every time we breathe 
in, fresh air enters our lungs, and the same thing happens 
when a bird draws a breath. But whereas our lungs are in the 
form of a cul-de-sac, a bird’s, as I have said, open into exten- 
sive feservoirs in different parts of its body. Each time 
a bird breathes in, therefore, air not only enters the lungs but 
passes right through them, flowing on into the passages be- 
yond. Accordingly, when a bird breathes out, and the spent 
air is expelled, fresh air is at the same time drawn into the 
lungs from all directions, from the air-sacs in the body, under 
the skin or in hollow bones. This is the second tide and it 
must consist of slightly pre-heated air. The advantages of 
this arrangement hardly require stressing. One need think 
only of the lark soaring skywards in full song—the expendi- 
ture of energy must be terrific. The feat is indeed a triumph 
of pulmonary organisation. 

This brings us to the bird’s most obvious feature, its 
feathers. Strange as it may seem, these are rarely seen in their 
true colours by the average person who does not possess a 
pair of field-glasses. A few weeks ago a friend brought me a 
dead goldfinch and asked what it was. When I told him 
he was amazed, for in his garden there were often scores of 
these little birds and they were well known and much ad- 
mired by the members of his household. Nevertheless for a 
whole evening, he told me, his family had argued that it must 
be a foreign bird that had escaped from a cage, because in 
England “ we do not have birds with such brilliant plumage.” 
After that we need not be surprised when we hear people 
describing rooks as black, when really their feathers glow with 
a purple bloom. For the fact is that most people do not often 
see wild animals at close range, so that what looks black and 
white to them may very likely turn out to be a bird whose 
feathers almost rival the rainbow. Part of the fascination of 
bird watching lies in the discovery of colours that most people 
do not see—colours that are frequently not shown even in 
illustrated books on birds. The best of these illustrations, by 
the way, though arousing wonder in the lay mind—because, 
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like the goldfinch, they seem too bright for any but “ foreign ” 
birds—are still not bright enough. Many, it is true, open our 
eyes to delights still hidden from us in the field by the problem 
of distance ; but others, usually illustrations of brilliant birds, 
fall very far short of the truth and leave us wholly unprepared 
for the dazzling spectacle of, shall we say, a kingfisher at three 
yards range. The reason for this is not far to seek. 

The colours of a feather may be produced in three ways, by 
pigmentation, by physical structure or by a combination of 
these. We all know that the “ mother-of-pearl ” layer in a 
shell is without pigment, and that when the shell is crushed 
the colour disappears. In the same way, many a bird’s feather 
owes its colour not to any pigment but to its surface sculptur- 
ing, and here again the colour disappears when the feather is 
subjected to pressure. These “ physical ” colours often change 
with the clfanging light and as the bird moves, so that to 
portray these with the brush is a very difficult task. Even 
when they do not change, none of the blues, greens and violets 
that are the outcome of physical structure can be very well 
suggested in paint. At best the paintings remind one of the 
living feather seen beneath the finest veil of dust. 

It still.sometimes strikes me, after years of bird watching, 
as extraordinary that any animal should face the elements 
day after day, often in wet and muddy places, clad not in 
fur nor in scale but in feathers. For it is only by putting on 
a rubber or an oilskin coat that we can hope to compete with 
a bird on anything like equal terms, and even then we are at 
a disadvantage as regards ventilation. Of course, birds-get 
wet through at times, just as we do, but in general they keep 
warm and dry under conditions that would severely tax the 
water-proof qualities of most of our different types of clothing. 
And yet birds are clad only in feathers. If we look a little more 
closely, however, at the properties of feathers, I think we 
shall come to the conclusion that the bird has in reality 
changed the reptile’s coat of mail for a modern water-proof 
of the ventilated type. Let us see what this means. When 
rain falls on a canvas tent, it does not go through because 
each little hole in the weave is immediately spanned by a drop 
of water held there by surface tension. The canvas, in fact, 
may be regarded as not water-proof until it is wet on one side, 
until the gaps in the weave are each securely closed with 
a microscopic “ window-pane ” of water. The modern 
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raincoat, specially treated and woven, takes advantage of this 
fact, but to withstand heavy rain for any length of time it 
must start dry. If it is damp to begin with, there will be 
water “ seepage” along the threads of the material. The 
feathers of a bird, overlapping one another like the slates on 
the roof of a house, keep out water in this sort of way, but 
what we may call the gaps in the weave are very much 
smaller. A modern water-proof under the microscope looks 
as though it is made of the coarsest rope, and I suppose the 
bristly nature of the weave helps to prevent the rain getting 
a hold on the material. A feather, in comparison, is infinitely 
more delicate, reminding one of silken threads. But if we wish 
to compare a bird’s covering with any garment of our own, we 
must compare it with a water-proof thrown across the bonnet 
of a moving car, where the heat of the engine and the rush of 
air dries out the coat as fast as it gets wet. For a bird’s 
temperature is from two to fourteen degrees higher than our 
own. 

It is sometimes thought that to keep out the cold a bird 
must of necessity pack its feathers as neatly and as tightly as 
it can against its body. Indeed, I have seen this view even in 
an ornithological magazine, the writer expressing surprise that 
a bird he had seen should fluff out its feathers at night. Of 
course, a covering of feathers forms a very effective non- 
conducting layer and, worn in the normal manner, it no 
doubt keeps its owner amply warm. On the other hand, it is 
even more effective when the feathers are not pressed tightly 
together. For then a bird, sleeping quietly on one leg, with 
its feathers fluffed up until it looks twice its normal size, has 
the additional protection of what amounts to a blanket of 
warm air held in place between the ruffled surface of its 
plumage. High up on Dartmoor, where the nights are cold, 
the blue tits in our garden looked at night like so many small 
grey-blue powder-puffis with a tail attached—even in very 
draughty places where it might have been predicted that they 
would sleep with their feathers tightly pressed to their bodies 
“ to keep out the cold.” It is easy to overlook the great heat 
of a bird’s body. 

Despite their fragile appearance, feathers are in fact sur- 
prisingly durable. Most of them, of course, are renewed after the 
wear and tear of the breeding season ; but the swallow, flying 
from the Cape to breed in England, makes the double journey 
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on the same set of flight feathers. This feat speaks volumes 
for the daily attention the swallow gives to its beautiful glossy 
wings and forked tail. If one thing more than another accounts 
for the success of birds in colonising the world, it might well 
be the infinite care they take of their feathers. Think, for a 
moment, of an extreme case, a heron or a bittern catching an 
eel for its youngsters’ dinner. The eel is long and slimy and it 
wriggles, coating the bittern’s head and neck with slime and 
mud, Then the youngsters are inclined to grab, so that after 
dinner the old bird is in a pitiable state. What does it do? It 
spends anything from twenty minutes up to an hour and a half 
repairing the damage. First of all it rubs its soiled head and 
neck in the feathers at the sides of its breast, where the 
famous powder-down patches are situated. In this way it 
completely covers its dirty feathers with powder, so that the 
bird looks 4s if it has covered its head and neck in flour. 
In a little while, absorbing the moisture, the powder dries up 
and disintegrates the slime, so that with a vigorous scratching 
the bird can brush off the powder and the slime and the mud 
together. The powdering and scratching may be repeated 
several times, the “ comb ” on the bird’s middle toe helping 
this part of the toilet. Eventually, when the feathers are 
clean and dry and free from powder, the bittern proceeds to 
oil them. Raising its tail-coverts vertically, so that the oil- 
gland is fully exposed, the bird rubs and smooths and brushes 
its neck across this area in an elaborate manner, until every 
feather that was dirty is thoroughly.oiled. This goes on until 
each feather is once more immaculate. The whole equipment 
is so complete that it almost sounds like a fairy-story, but of 
course it has been repeatedly watched and photographed. 

However we may look at a bird, it should not be forgotten 
that the old legend regarding the Phcenix is essentially true. 
This mythical bird, it will be remembered, the only one of its 
kind, after living a very long time, burnt itself on a funeral 
pile and then miraculously rose from the ashes with its youth 
renewed. And so the bird to-day, the only feathered creature 
the world has known, after a tenancy of the earth far out- 
stretching our own, still rises from a nest in which you will 
find the ashes of its reptilian past. These are the discarded 
scaly sheaths that enfold the sprouting wings of a growing 
bird. 

Bernard Goocn. 


ARBITRATION IN THE VILLAGE : 
AN IMPRESSION. 


ERE in this hill-top village where the irregular slopes 
H of Lebanon rise 3,000 feet above the plains, local strife 

has blazed out once again and an angry feud has 
resulted in broken heads and stormy words. The atmosphere 
seethes with threats of revenge ; one of the victims is serious] 
hurt and for a day or two seems likely to die. A handful of 
armed: Lebanese police has been sent up from the plains, and 
in twos or threes they move up and down the narrow stony 
way from the upper to the lower end of the village. Children 
play unconcernedly in the sandy soil and white-veiled Druze 
women go quietly about their errands, but at corners and 
behind doors there are angry murmurings of vengeance to 
follow. $ l 

Secure on its rocky perch and dominating the ferment ` 
below stands the ancient “ sérail.” Its thick walls and wide- 
arched colonnades housed the princes (“ emirs ”) in days gone 
by and many were the feuds that they were called upon to 
settle. But in these changed days when the country is under 
the mandate of a foreign power it is still necessary that 
someone with authority should intervene in the conflict. 
Peace must be restored by intermediary before tempers 
become still more frayed. Who can command the respect and 
trust needful for the task ? Who but the man that has been 
living here—increasingly trusted and respected—since he left 
his native Scottish home some fifty years ago? 

Here in the old sérail this Britisher and his wife have shared 
their gifts of wisdom and insight, their hospitality, their ex- 
perience of Arabic speech and ways, with their neighbours 
in generous measure until they have become a part of the very 
life of the place. The hostess cares for her guests with a rare 
courtesy and grace which every Arab is quick to appreciate ; 
the host with his belief in friendship and his gift of humour, 
has gradually won for himself the position of a sheikh, the 
man of authority, the trusted, the just. Since the four years 
of European war which brought poverty and starvation to` 
Syrian lands, the old castle has been repaired and adapted by 
their efforts to shelter within its walls the young boys, Druze 
and Christian alike, who come to get a foundation of schooling 
and a discipline of clean and wholesome living for a fewhappy 
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years. To provide teachers and food and clothes has been a 
task of love, but none the less a strenuous task. f 

It is Sunday morning, and the February sunshine reflected 
in the rainwashed courtyard of the sérail warms the fresh 
morning air. Beyond the mid-distance of rocky slopes, flat- 
roofed houses and stone pines stretches the clean blue of the 
distant Mediterranean with its fringe of warm red soil. The 
clatter of boys’ feet dies away as freed from their duties they 
go to sun themselves on the terrace below. 

The deeper note of men’s voices is next heard and some 
twenty or thirty of the leading men of the village, in their 
black-tasselled tarbushes, cross the courtyard to continue 
the discussion begun overnight in the reception-room kept 
for such purposes. Innumerable cups of coffee will be served 
during the day, for this is still a preliminary stage of the 
proceeding and there will be other and more largely attended 
sessions before a settlement of differences can be reached or 
arbitration reap its reward. The peace of the village possibly 
for years to come depends upon what will happen within the 
four walls of this reception-room to-day. The solution is not 
easy, but a Daniel has come to judgment. 

Someone relates a timely story; a proverb is quoted; a 
touch of humour releases laughter; the discussion surges 
backwards and forwards concerning the wrongs of this side 
and the indignation of that. Meanwhile the host, sitting in 
his golden-coloured ’aba, his robe of office—for is he not 
regarded as a shetkh—knows when to wait and when to inter- 
vene. Presently the meeting breaks up and the representatives 
of each party go home to consult and report progress. Later 
comes the decision to send a deputation, including the host, 
to the injured man’s bedside with a message of goodwill from 
either party. 

Ideas of quiet and seclusion and protection from more than 
one visitor at a time are European and not Eastern, so the 
deputations must be large to show the agreed measure of 
solicitude for the sick man’s recovery. At a later stage the 
“ sheikh’s ” intuition and insight into Eastern imagery lead 
him to take vicariously upon himself the blame of the quarrel. 
Another step forward. Later still in the evening the meeting 
brings in a decision to call a halt to the feud and to wipe out 
old scores, Content with this finding the village notables turn 
towards home. 
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As the last footsteps die away on the winding road below, © 
peace seems once again to wrap the old castle in its folds. 
The sound sleep of youth hushes the upper dormitories with 
their wide windows open to the hills beyond. Below curtains 
are drawn across the deep-embrasured windows of a living- 
room filled with recent books and papers from the distant 
homeland. Momentarily the “ Fihrer’s” voice is heard 
storming in its theatrical unreality, until the turning of a 
switch brings the comfort of silence again. A light burns late, 
the final sentences are still to write of a leading article that 
must be struck off the press to-morrow to bring its weekly 
message of hope and inspiration to its widely scattered Arab 
readers—for arbitration has left no time for writing during 
the day. Presently the leader-writer completes his task. A 
cheerful whistle betokens the lovely friendship of master and 
dog. Man slips off his day robes of responsibility: Toil and 
lamplight yield to the night and the stars. The hills unchanged 
by human passions stand in their dignity beneath the silent 
skies. “ After life’s fitful fever ” man sleeps well. 

Lettice Jowirtr. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


RUPTURE CORDIALE. 


INCE 1904 the Entente Cordiale had indeed grown into 

an affair of the heart. On both sides of the Channel many 

people, even outside political circles, had come to take it 
for granted that the diplomatic co-operation of France and 
Great Britain was the best safeguard of those amenities of 
civilisation which we were apt to lump together under the 
general label of “liberty.” What happened on June 16th, 
1940, was therefore to many people on both sides something 
like the breaking of a heart. Sir Robert Vansittart, who for a 
quarter of a century had typified the Entente Cordiale, could 
write (Ihe Limes, June 29th, 1940) : 


Was I not faithful to you from the first ? 
When have I ever failed you since my youth ? 
I loved without illusion . . .” 


Is it not proved that he, and many, loved precisely with 
illusion ? Whatever else may emerge from experience, it is 
the common experience that we all reap what we sow; that 
effect necessarily follows cause. The. Anglo-French Entente 
has not only gone wrong. It has led to what must surely live 
in history as a monstrous disillusion: the volte face of France, 
during the actual course of the second world war, from one 
contending side to the other. France, who had vied with 
Britain in protesting the holiness of the Allied cause, who had 
specified that cause as the defence of liberty and civilisation 
against aggression and slavery, suddenly became the enemy 
instead of the friend of Britain, the friend instead of the 
enemy of Germany. There must be a reasonable explanation 
of so startling a displacement. The Entente Cordiale must 
have been wrong in its origin, in its motive, in its activity. 
One of the results of the disturbance and the suffering through 
which we are passing is that we are forced to face the facts, 
and to think without illusion. 

Adolf Hitler, a man whose moral category leaves so little 
room for controversy or doubt among the mass of the British 
people, has presented that people, as grist for the mill of their 
thought, with the success of his often proclaimed purpose of 
dividing the French from the British nation. He has split the 
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Entente so effectively that at Oran on July 3rd (albeit with 
“aching hearts ” as Mr. Churchill put it on the following day) 
French ships and French sailors were being shelled and bombed 
by the British fleet and by the British air-force. It is an 
honest (though in some ways a misapplied) axiom of British 
political thought that the truth is strong and shall prevail. 
It is a traditional British quality to recognise a blunder when 
it has been committed, and bravely to face the consequences, 
no matter how hard or heavy they be. In this case it would be 
lacking both in intelligence and in courage not to admit that 
a corroding weakness or disease in our diplomacy has at last 
enforced its own redress. 

What are the unadorned facts? The ¢entral fact is the 
application in our time of one of the oldest of diplomatic 
principles : the balance of power. We are now presented with 
new and clear evidence which we cannot ignore. It is im- 
possible for any honest or intelligent man not to recognise in 
the history of the present century the proof that man-made 
strategy, bent upon material aggrandisement, is bound to 
defeat its object, and to end in disaster. That is why Herr 
Hitler must fail. The faith of practising Christians is in one 
sense a mystery. In another sense, proved and obvious, it 
is the only way to even worldly well-being. In our own 
time the proof sticks out a mile. The balance of power in 
Europe, as the main motive of British diplomacy, can now 
be assessed in its proved value for the peace of Europe and 
for British security so far as the present century is concerned. 
There is nothing new in the principle itself. It was familiar to 
classical Greek pre-Christian civilisation. It has been a com- 
monplace throughout the Christian era in Europe, though 
there was nothing Christian in it. At the beginning of the 
seventeenth century Grotius recognised it as a chief natural 
motive in diplomatic practice, generally accepted as such, It 
led to the coalitions against Louis XIV and Napoleon. 
Towards the end of the nineteenth century it was the con- 
tinuing basis of the various groupings which in their sponsors’ 
vain imaginings were to safeguard the peace. When Great 
Britain and France at the beginning of the present century 
made their famous Entente, the object in all its crudity was 
to weight the balance against German preponderance in 
Europe. It did not preserve the peace. The surprise indeed 
is that intelligent people should have imagined it to be 
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possible for a delicately poised balance of forces to produce 
anything at all except the disaster it did produce in the event 
of even the slightest disturbance. It is true that on the surface 
it looked in 1918 as if it had achieved one of its main purposes 
by the defeat of Germany. But the appearance was illusory. 

No sooner was that war finished in technical victory, with 
an apparently strong Anglo-French combination remaking 
the map of Europe to the utter disregard of a weak and 
vanquished Germany, than the vicious propensities of the 
system itself began to manifest themselves in a shifting of 
the pressure. Germany was weak, France was strong. Was 
it not wholly in.conformity with the traditional working of 
the balance of power that British friendship for France 
should now cool off, and that a pronounced pro-German 
movement should set in? One cannot forget the bitterness 
of recrimination that shot across the Channel, backwards 
and forwards, in the early years of the Versailles dispensation. 
Mr. Lloyd George and M. Poincaré were the almost sub- 
conscious automata in the natural process that then divided 
Britain and France, for the only reason that France was 
strong, and Germany weak, on the continent of Europe. 
When Germany revived, and recaptured her old menacing 
strength, the old cordiality in Anglo-French relations in its 
turn reasserted itself. To prepare again for the undoing of 
Germany, the whole series of small-Power protégées, fathered 
at Versailles, were cultivated in the cause. In the meantime 
Britain and France, the two greatest possessor Powers in the 
world, stuck to their spoils. It was clearly a British hope that 
the small Powers in the East and in the South-East of Europe 
—Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Jugoslavia, Greece— 
could be relied on to react to their own fear of Germany. 
When in September 1938 Germany manifested her resurgent 
strength by absorbing the Sudetenland without a shot being 
fired—the while she was still denied colonial satisfaction out- 
side Europe—it became clear that with or without the active 
means of war a new struggle in Europe had been joined. 

The die was really cast on March 31st, 1939. The history 
of Europe has known no more fatal date. The actual words 
used by Sir Neville Chamberlain on that day, spoken without 
conscious irony and without any apparent sense of their fate- 
ful import, will perhaps live in history as a statement as 
pregnant with impending events as it was short in words : 
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“ As the House is aware, certain consultations are now 
proceeding with other Governments. In order to make 
perfectly clear the position of His Majesty’s Government in 
the meantime, before those consultations are concluded, I 
now have to inform the House that during that period, in the 
event of any action which clearly threatened Polish inde- 
pendence and which the Polish Government accordingly con- 
sidered it vital to resist with their national forces, His 
Majesty’s Government would feel themselves bound at once 
to lend the Polish Government all support in their power. 
They have given the Polish Government an assurance 
to this effect. I may add that the French Government 
have authorised me to make it plain that they stand in 
the same position in this matter as do His Majesty’s 
Government.” f 

That statement broke one of the traditions of British 
foreign policy by surrendering in advance Britain’s unim- 
peded competence to decide an issue of peace or war on its 
merits whenever such an issue might arise. Therein was 
manifested theclarity of theimpending issue itself. In advance 
of the contingency, the British Government was now com- 
mitted to go to war with Germany if and when the Polish 
Government should give the signal. Nor was that all. The 
corresponding guarantees given to Rumania and to Greece, 
the treaty made with Turkey, the arrangement attempted 
with Russia, were all designed to mobilise and to organise 
resistance to German expansion in Europe. The argument 
that dictated the policy of British interestedness in the 
continent of Europe may have been good, or it may have 
been bad. The isolationists, who argued that Britain should 
stay at home, mind her own business and, if the need be, 
defend her own shores, never made much headway because 
British political habits of thought were traditionally con- 
ditioned by the fact of a world-wide empire, which fact did 
indeed take Britons to the four corners of the earth. It had 
become a natural thing for British politicians, in their 
postulate of settled peace, to worry about the threat to the 
peace wherever in the world it might arise. British “interests” 
were indeed affected by any threat to the peace in any 
quarter of the globe. One of the awkward facts in the present 
case was that if Poland were in fact invaded by Germany, no 
help could go to Poland from Britain except in the form as it 
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were of a post-dated cheque symbolised by a British declara- 
tion of war against Germany. : 

Events were about to prove that in this war a bird in the 
hand is worth two, perhaps more than two, in the bush. 
Hitler’s main weapon was panic. In the event of panic, short 
views are apt to prevail. The contingency of an ultimate 
British victory was apt to be regarded as of less importance 
than the immediate fate of being bombed by an overwhelm- 
ingly superior air force; especially when, in the nature of 
things, British policy seemed to be hoist with its own petard. 
In other words British respect for the rights and the neu- 
trality of the small States prevented her from going to the 
help of those States (who out of fear of Germany refrained 
from inviting such help in advance) until it was too late. 
Within ten months of the beginning of the war therefore a 
whole series ‘of ninepins—Poland, Norway, Denmark, Holland, 
Belgium, France, Rumania—had gone down. Rumania 
simply added herself to the list by sending back to Britain 
the guarantee she had accepted more than a year earlier 
(much as an unstable girl on changing her mind and her 
swain sends back the first engagement ring) and by announc- 
ing that she was now friends with Germany instead of with 
Britain. International affairs tend to enact themselves on a 
low level of realism. 

And how came it that France joined the company of those 
small States who out of panic had given themselves into 
Germany’s hands? Those who have had a long enough ex- 
perience of international affairs have noticed certain crude 
and vulgar truths, such as that there is no smoke without fire. 
Franco-British unity was a thing we were always telling our- 
selves was one of the immutable and impregnable things of 
the earth. The suspicious people were afraid that if it had 
been true, we should not have talked so much about it nor 
done so much to fortify it. The small boy who writes to his 
mother from his first boarding-school to assure her that he is 
“very, very happy” is thereby shown to be very, very un- 
happy, because a healthy happy boy would never think of 
assuring anybody that such was the case. The outward frame- 
work of Anglo-French unity during the first nine months of 
the war was a massive and an impressive spectacle. Long 
before Mr. Churchill’s eleventh-hour offer to Marshal Pétain 
of a constitutionally united Franco-British nation (June 16th) 
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there had been a series of economic, financial and political 
measures which seemed to bind the two countries together in 
a way never before known in the history of any two 
countries in the world. The structure proved to be so pre- 
carious that the “ battle for France ” lasted only eleven days, 
at the end of which France threw over Great Britain and the 
whole tradition that had held sway since 1904, and instituted 
a Continental anti-British policy of incalculable consequence. 
She also abandoned the democratic principle in government. 
She became in effect an Axis Power, a totalitarian State. 

The revolution, for it was no less a thing, was no doubt 
primarily due to the calculation of the famous “ 200 families ” 
of France that capitulation and totalitarianism were better 
than threatened communism. The privileged classes, however, 
as a result of the two Great Wars of the present century, have 
defeated their own object. Their privileges are ehded which- 
ever way the solution lies. In France they may have escaped 
communism: if communism in any essential way differs 
from nazism. But they have lost their wealth. Thus do the 
mills of God grind exceeding small. At the beginning of the 
century the successors to the French and British capitalist 
magnates of the nineteenth century accepted the gamble of 
war to safeguard their monopoly of the colonial raw materials 
on which their wealth depended. The Socialist slogan against 
“ capitalist imperialism ” was broadly based upon fact. Not 
that the said capitalists ever wanted war. On the contrary 
they knew'that nothing offered a more direct menace to their 
interests than war. But they postulated peace on their own 
terms. It was the beati possidentes who cried for peace. They 
were prepared to face the risk of war in the last resort, if they 
judged that the colonial sources of raw materials were in 
jeopardy. Therein was constituted their dilemma. Colonial 
spoils are the spoils of war. They can be kept in the last resort 
only by war. And war destroys the wealth that results from 
colonial spoils as surely as if the colonial spoils themselves 
were lost. By attempting to save their wealth the capitalist 
imperialists lost it. 

Such in one of its aspects is the story of the new French 
revolution. It would be absurd to speak of it as a tragedy. 
The effects upon France of capitalist imperialism had not 
been good. The effects of the Entente Cordiale had been good 
neither for France nor for Britain. In the twinkling of an eye 
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France lost her Empire, lost her precious 200 families, broke 
with the Anglo-French tradition of preserving an Anglo- 
French colonial monopoly at the price of recurrent war with 
Germany. In the immediate prospect France must suffer, as 
she has already suffered, cruelly. General Weygand on June 
27th issued an Order of the Day to the French army in which 
these striking words appeared: “Neither your sufferings 
nor the sacrifices of our comrades who have fallen will have been 
in vain. Your mission is not ended. The moral and material 
redemption of your country will be your work for to-morrow.” 
General Weygand is a devout Catholic. Such words, uttered 
by a commander-in-chief to his army, will not appeal to such 
as are not conscious of any deep Christian faith. There was 
some sarcastic reference in the British press to the Weygand 
notion of French redemption through suffering. Such sarcasm 
makes no contribution to an understanding of the formidable 
things that are happening in the world ; it merely shows that 
the author of the sarcasm is himself incapable as yet of under- 
standing them. 

As an electric lamp flickers with an unnatural brightness 
just before its filament breaks down, so Anglo-French 
collaboration just before the break had worked with an 
exaggerated unity. At the beginning of last November we 
were given the spectacle of a meeting of what was called the 
Supreme War Council in London, attended by M. Daladier, 
General Gamelin, Admiral Darlan, and General Vuillemin for 
France, and by Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Halifax, Lord Chat- 
field and Sir Kingsley Wood for Great Britain : performing a 
united function such as it had taken three years in the former 
war to achieve. On the very outbreak of the war the two 
Governments had pooled their resources. : 

On December 12th last Sir John Simon announced to the 
House of Commons the conclusion of an agreement with the 
French Government of so comprehensive a scope that 
history had not known anything even approximately like it 
in all its former record. The financial problems bequeathed 
by the last war pale into nothing compared with the problems 
that will have to be faced after this war. Anglo-French unity 
in finance was announced by Sir John Simon, as complete as 
the already established unity in military command. M. Paul 
Reynaud, then Minister of Finance in the Daladier Cabinet, 
in a speech to the Chamber of Deputies delivered on December 
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13th, called it “ an instrument without precedent,” having the 
day before characterised it as “ vast both in space and in 
time.” By that agreement the principle of monetary solidarity 
was so fully established that the exchange rate between the 
pound and the franc could not change. The two currencies in 
effect were made one. Each country was ensured of its need 
of the other’s currency without the use of gold. The scope 
embraced the whole empire of both countries, so that the 
pound and the franc would circulate interchangeably over 
half the globe. It was further agreed that Great Britain and 
France should share in the proportion of three to two certain 
forms of expenditure for war purposes, such as financial 
assistance to other countries and the cost of Paland’s army. 
Nor would either Government raise loans or credits abroad 
except jointly or in agreement with each other. ,There would 
be no new import restrictions, either for purposes of exchange 
or protection, between the two countries. The agreement was 
to hold for six months after the signing of the peace treaty. 
On that occasion one of M. Reynaud’s sentences, remembered. 
now, seemed to be inspired with an irony that-could not then 
be appreciated. “‘ We shall conquer the enemy,” he said, “ if 
first of all we conquer ourselves.” On December 29th M. Rey- 
naud spoke of the “ one soul, one will >” of the French and 
British peoples. 

On February 17th still another agreement was reached 
whereby the two Governments were to co-ordinate, facilitate 
and develop their trade, both with each other and with out- 
side markets. Thus in "general resources, in finance, and in 
trade France and Britain were a practical unity. The edifice 
seemed to be completed on March 28th last (exactly a week 
after M. Reynaud had displaced M. Daladier as Prime 
Minister for the purpose of waging what he called “ total 
war ”) when the Supreme War Council at its sixth session 
reached a certain political agreement. In promising “ total 
war ” M. Reynaud had diagnosed that “ to conquer is to save 
all.” On March 28th, therefore, the two Governments decided 
not only to intensify total war on the three fronts, economic, 
diplomatic and military, but to make public and unmistak- 
able avowal of that purpose. 

The statement issued after that meeting propounded three 
principles: one, that the two Governments would entertain 
proposals neither for an armistice nor for a treaty of peace 
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except by mutual agreement; two, that such agreement 
presupposed “an effective and lasting guarantee of their 
security ”; three, that after the war they would continue 
their community of action until that guarantee were firmly 
and unassailably operative. It was only two and a half months 
later that that agreement was blown sky high. It is one of the 
features of the politics of our time that written agreements 
between Governments, whether from deliberate dishonesty 
on one part or the other, or from force majeure, seldom prove 
to have been worth the paper they were written on. What 
in a more modest measure might have seemed the irony of 
events has been accumulated so thickly that the sense of 
irony itself, a somewhat delicate thing, has been crushed into 
insensibility. M. Reynaud at the beginning of April was 
cheered to the echo by the French Senate when he declared 
that France would not cease fighting until Norway had been 
restored to full independence. On April 19th the Chamber of 
Deputies voted confidence in M. Reynaud by 504 votes to nil. 
When the normal French taste for political controversy is so 
totally waived, either the country is moved to its depths, or 
-is rendered speechless by an extreme form of political disease. 
There was something fanatical in M. Reynaud’s protestations 
about total war, something occasionally invested with an 
almost mystically unconscious double meaning such as only 
later events were destined to clarify. On May 16th for instance, 
addressing the Chamber, he declared that the attempt of 
Germany “ to beat down France and dominate first Europe 
and then the world” would be met by “ measures which 
yesterday might have appeared revolutionary.” He added 
that “ our lives count for nothing ” and prophesied that the 
following two months “ would forge future centuries.” The 
revolution—not the one presumably he foresaw—came within 
one month, as did the events that may forge future centuries. 
Those events in their main impact were concentrated within 
a single week. Their swiftly moving ramifications penetrated 
with startling effect from the West to the East of Europe and 
across the Atlantic. On the night of June 16th-17th France 
asked Germany for an armistice. By the end of that week 
under Russian initiative the whole belt of Eastern European 
countries from Syria to Turkey were exploring a new method 
of common defence. Mr. Roosevelt on June zoth took two 
Republicans into his Cabinet: a move that symbolised 
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American concern, confused as it was, over what was happen- 
ing in the world at large. On that decisive day, Sunday, 
June 16th, M. Reynaud’s Cabinet met three times in Bordeaux 
under the Presidency of M. Lebrun. Just before midnight it 
was announced by the French wireless that M. Reynaud had 
resigned, and that Marshal Pétain had formed a new Govern- 
ment. During the night that followed Marshal Pétain made 
contact with Herr Hitler through the Spanish Ambassador, 
In a broadcast to France he said: 

“ *, . Certain of the help of the ex-Service men whom I have 
the honour to command, and assured of the confidence of the 
whole people, I give myself to France to help her in her hour 
of misfortune. In these painful hours I am thinking of our 
unfortunate refugees, and all their extreme distress. I express 
to them my compassion and my solicitude. It is with a heavy 
heart I say we must cease the fight. I have applied to our 
opponent to ask him if he is ready to sign with us, as between 
soldiers after the fight and in honour, a means to put an end 
to hostilities. - Let all Frenchmen group themselves round this 
Government over which I preside during this painful trial, 
and affirm once more their faithin the destiny of our country.” 

During that Sunday’s agony the British Government sent 
to Bordeaux through Sir Ronald Campbell, the British Am- 
bassador, an offer to conclude with France a solemn Act of 
Union. Marshal Pétain, however, decided that it was too late. 
The agony of France appeared to have no softening effect on 
Herr Hitler’s heart. He met Signor Mussolini at Munich on 
June 18th, and launched again the well-worn German tech- 
nique that had been used impartially against Herr Schuschnigg 
of Austria, Dr. Hacha of Czechoslovakia and Mr. Urbshys of 
Lithuania: the attempted undermining of the opponent’s 
nerves by keeping him waiting on the door mat, the while his 
nerves were further harrowed, as it were, by noises “ off.” 
Herr Hitler did not answer Marshal Pétain’s request till June 
19th, when he merely refused to state his terms until the 
French plenipotentiaries had been appointed and had arrived 
in a place and at a time to be later specified by him. Mean- 
while, in fulfilment of the technique of noises “ off,” the 
German wireless blared out warnings that no mercy would be 
shown; the German armies, unopposed, spread destruction 
through France; and German aeroplanes bombed civilians 
and refugees. The French delegates duly reached Compiégne 
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on June 20th, the while Bordeaux was bombed. On June 21st, 
sitting where Marshal Foch had sat in 1918, in the same rail- 
way carriage in the forest of Compiégne, Herr Hitler dictated 
thirty pages of terms, to be accepted or rejected as a whole. 
They were prefaced by a recital of the wrongs done to 
Germany, and were designed to crush France, help to crush 
Great Britain, and to provide “ reparation” for Germany. 
The final act of the Reynaud Cabinet on June 16th had been 
to decide that Mr. Roosevelt’s promise of “ all possible help ” 
was inadequate, and had come too late. It was while the 
French Government was deciding upon capitulation that 
Russian troops occupied Lithuania, Estonia and Poland with 
largely increased forces. The inevitable Anglo-French . 
recrimination promptly started. 

Mr. Churchill on June 25th made a detailed statement to 
the House of Commons, reaffirming his “ grief and amaze- 
ment ” but refraining, he said, from “ hard words and re- 
proaches.” He disclosed that when the defeat and subjuga- 
tion of France were clearly imminent, M. Reynaud, still 
Prime Minister, asked him to visit France. He reached Tours 
on June 13th, when M. Reynaud asked “whether Great 
Britain would release France from her obligation not to 
negotiate for an armistice or peace without the consent of 
her British ally.” It was M. Reynaud who asked that 
question. Mr. Churchill, for all his sympathy with France, felt 
bound to refuse. It was then agreed that M. Reynaud should 
make a final appeal to the United States—that appeal which 
in effect went unanswered. On June 16th, the seat of the 
French Government having now been removed to Bordeaux, 
M. Reynaud made a formal request to the British Govern- 
ment for release from the obligation aforesaid. Mr. Churchill 
now answered that “ if the French fleet were despatched to 
British ports and remained there while the negotiations were 
conducted ” Britain would consent. Mr. Churchill reminded 
M. Reynaud that the “honour of France” was involved. 
That same evening (June 16th) Mr. Churchill was already in 
the train leaving for Bordeaux, in answer to another invita- 
tion from M. Reynaud, when he learned that Marshal Pétain 
had replaced M. Reynaud and was suing for peace. Mr. 
Churchill at once informed Marshal Pétain that formal 
assurances had already been given “that the French fleet 
would never be allowed to fall into German hands,” that the 
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fleet had not yet been sent to British ports, but that there 
was still time. But another die had been cast. Within the 
space of one famous Sunday France had done a thing that 
resounded, and will continue to resound, throughout the 
world. 

Before the first reverberations died down, Russia took over 
Bessarabia and the northern part of Bukovina (June 28th). 
Japan was giving virtual notice to Britain and to the United 
States that the Far East henceforth was a Japanese sphere. 
Germany and Italy, now supported by Spain, were making 
plans for dividing up Europe and Africa between themselves. 
They had not beaten Britain: but Herr Hitler, returning to 
Berlin on July 6th, staged a triumphal procession, as though 
the war was over except the shouting and the new maps, and 
despite the fact that the British fleet three days. before had 
made certain by the action at Oran that the bulk of the 
French fleet would not after all pass into German hands. l 

The formidable spectacle was presented that the whole 
world, as it were, had been plunged into a vast melting-pot, 
from which a better, but an unpredictable world, was bound 
to emerge. The diplomatic forces of the world were running 
amok. No conception seemed too big, or too sudden, or too 
new, to appear unlikely. There seemed to be no limit to what 
was possible. While M. Laval gave ground for the surmise that 
his own predilection lay towards the formation of a Catholic 
South European and Mediterranean bloc, constituted by 
France, Spain, Italy, Ireland, perhaps South Germany, with the 
friendly co-operation of a new Arab Morocco, Russian thought 
played with the possibility that an American-British-Russian- 
Chinese grouping—a monster aggregate of nearly 800 million 
souls or nearly half the entire population of the world—might © 
defeat both the German threat to Europe and the Japanese 
threat to the Far East. The Russian price was the bolshevisa- 
tion of the other parties to the grouping. What the outcome 
might be of those, or other such immense imaginings, no man 
could tell. At least one thing was clear: that France had 
broken adrift from a half-century’s association with Britain 
in the now firmly discredited politics of the balance of power, 
and was embarked upon an uncharted sea, seeking, as General 
Weygand said, her soul’s redemption through suffering. 
GEORGE GLASGOW. 
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GERMANY BEFORE BISMARCK.* 


Every student of German history in the nineteenth 
century knows Dr. Veit Valentin’s massive volumes on 
the revolution of 1848-9. ‘Treitschke had brought his 
famous book as far as 1847 when he died in 1896, and it 
required courage to face the task which he would have 
performed so well. No one was better fitted to stretch the 
bow of Ulysses than the scholar of Huguenot descent, now a 
British subject, who was brought up in Frankfurt and who 
had revealed his competence in various monographs before 
he told the tale of the German revolution and the Frankfurt 
Parliament with a fullness and mastery never before 
approached. The present volume, skilfully condensed from 
the German original, gives most English readers as much as 
they are likely to want. It is a dramatic story, told with 
spirit and enriched by brilliant sketches of the leading 
actors. 

Part I describes the stage on which the performance of 
1848-9 was to take place, and forms one of the most attractive 
features of the work. The opening chapter on Austria 


* Veit Valentin. 1848: Chapters of German History. Translated by E. T. Scheffhauer. 
Allen & Unwin. 1940. 12s. 6d. 
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presents Metternich as the most brilliant and elegant reaction- 
ary of his day, not a “ Social Conservative ” like Disraeli and 
Bismarck. As a convinced Liberal the author rejects the 
rehabilitation of the most famous of Austrian statesmen by 
the Austrian Conservative Srbik in his monumental bio- 
graphy. Bérne compared Austria to China, an imposing 
structure resting on weak foundations. “ Taking it all in all, 
social and economic conditions were wretched’ to the core. 
Privilege, convention and prejudice reigned; citizen and 
peasant were crushed by bureaucracy.” The Austria of 
Metternich, Kolowrath and the Emperor Francis collapsed 
in 1848 and deserved its fate. A longer chapter on Prussia is 
notable for the full-length portrait of Frederick William IV, 
a romantic but ineffectual figure, rich in gifts and helpless in 
action. His father, Frederick William III, was the dullest of 
the Hohenzollerns and no two rulers could be more different 
in temperament and tastes. Yet they were alike in their. 
pathetic inability to give their subjects what they needed, 
namely a share of political responsibility. Frederick William 
IV, we are told, revelled in generalities and generalisations, 
was impatient of detail, and never took the trouble to think 
anything out. He liked scholars and artists, but for him art 
and history were primarily a flight from the present, which he 
neither liked nor understood. An eternal urge to speech- 
making and an increasing disinclination to work were common 
to him and his great-nephew, William II. Both lacked inner 
harmony and the critical faculty which enables men to see 
things as they are. Living in a world of illusion, they failed 
in their task. 

Next to Austria and Prussia among the members of the 
German Confederation created in 1815 and destroyed in 1866 
was Bavaria, aptly defined as a Great Power stunted in its 
development. Perhaps the most brilliant picture in the 
portrait gallery is‘ that of King Ludwig, the founder of 
modern Munich, who threw away his crown for the sake of 
bewitching Lola Montez. Contemporaries used to compare 
the royal brothers-in-law, Bavarian Ludwig and Prussian 
Frederick William. “ They were both erratic autocrats, full 
of moods, with a leaning to the intellectual. But Ludwig was 
the more earthly and healthy of the two; he was more of a 
man and had something of rude peasant strength about him. 
. . . He was a joyous sinner and a good Catholic, and his 
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people, in whose pleasures and jollities he participated so gladly, 
loved him as he deserved.” The chapter on the Petty States 
introduces us to the vigorous King William of Wiirttem- 
berg, the feeble Grand Duke Leopold of Baden, the detestable 
Ernest Augustus, King of Hanover, and other potentates, 
and closes with sketches of the Free Cities, Frankfurt natur- 
ally receiving the highest praise. A long chapter entitled 
Germany reviews men and tendencies working for or dreaming 
of unification, each in their different way. The most 
finished portrait is that of Radowitz, the friend of Frederick 
William IV, thoughtful, attractive and a little mysterious. 

After this comprehensive survey of rulers, institutions and 
ideas we pass to the narrative which opens with the famous 
“March Days ” in Berlin. Much has been written on these 
tragic occurrences, and an authoritative summary of the 
evidence is welcome. Frederick William IV, the believer in 
the Divine Right of Kings, was as unequal to the situation as 
Charles I had shown himself in 1640. ‘He was only con- 
sistent inasmuch as he always did exactly the opposite of 
what he had said before.” Concessions were forced from him, 
but the idea of sharing his power with his people was abhorrent 
to him. “The Berlin March Revolution implied the moral 
and political victory of the citizens of a great city over the 
military forces, the victory of democracy over autocracy, 
and finally the victory of the idea of liberty and the German 
nation over reactionary Prussian particularism . . . the 
whole basis of the State had changed at a blow. Revolution 
was legalised here ; it now had the right to insist on building 
up the Prussian State for the people.” But it meant just as 
much to all Germany, for Prussia had been long regarded as 
a land of promise. Revolution spread from state to state, and 
it seemed at last as if, politically speaking, Germany was 
coming of age. 

The impression was confirmed by the Frankfurt Parliament, 
defined by Dr. Valentin as the only German Parliament 
worthy of the name. “ Only once, right up to the present day, 
did freely-chosen representatives of all the German peoples 
come together in one Chamber.” The four or five hundred 
members, Austrians among them, who gathered in the Pauls- 
kirche, desired constitutional government and national 
unity. They were a fine body of men, but the difficulties of 
turning Germany into a nation-state were insurmountable. 
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It proved impossible either to include or to exclude Austria, 
and Frederick William IV, the natural leader of the national 
cause, declined to play up. The two most attractive chapters 
in modern German history are the Wars of Liberation and the 
Frankfurt Parliament, but both efforts were followed by 
disappointing results. Unity and liberty have never been 
achieved to this day. The author is justly severe on the ruler 
who did most to wreck a hopeful experiment. “ Frederick 
William IV joyfully declined the people’s Imperial crown. 
. . . This was the last stroke of royal revenge for March 18th, 
1848. He shattered the work of Frankfurt and rattled his 
Prussian sabre.” It was the gravest as well as the noblest error 
of the Frankfurt Parliament to offer him the Imperial crown. 
“It was too good for him.” 

A final chapter analyses the results of the failure of the 
German revolution of 1848-9. The counter-revolution 
triumphed. “The Germans lost confidence in themselves and 
never found it again. . . . Something had been broken and 
crippled in the innermost heart of the German. The wound 
never closed.” The way was prepared for Bismarck, who gave 
Germany unity without liberty. In the striking phrase of 
Mommsen he made Germany great and Germans small. 
Was then the whole Liberal movement a failure from 
beginning to end? That we need not believe, for inspiring 
memories are a vital part of a nation’s life and good seed may 
germinate long after. No one realises the moral value of this 
inspiring tradition more keenly than the author. “ The 
Paulskirche changed from a sober Lutheran Church into a 
timeless sacred temple, eternal home of the German idea.” 
The Frankfurt Parliament finds no favour with the ruthless 
tyrants who to-day hold a great nation in their grip. But they 
will pass away and the German people may perhaps have 
another chance of combining unity and liberty. In the long 
processes of history it is too early to assert that the goal is 
forever unattainable. G. P.G. 


-CIVILISATION AND LIBERTY.* 
Professor Ramsay Muir’s book is a brilliant survey of world 
history blended with the history of political thought. The 
amazingly cheap price of 2s. 6d. for a 300-page volume has 
* Civilisation and Liberty. Jonathan Cape. 2s. 6d. 
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been made possible by a grant from the Association for 
Education in Citizenship. It should secure the widest circula- 
tion for a book that meets the requirements of a great variety 
of readers. In fact, the subject is topical enough to stir the 
interest not only of historians and philosophers, but of any 
citizen who cares about the fate of Western civilisation. 
For civilisation, in Professor Muir’s admirable definition, 
means “not only mechanical improvements and greater 
speed and comfort of living ; but a form of social organisation 
in which men and women are enabled by their diverse gifts 
to enrich and enlarge one another’s lives.” Liberty, he further 
declares, comprises “ the secure enjoyment by individuals 
and groups of the power to think their own thoughts, and to 
express and act upon them, using their own gifts in their own 
way under, the shelter of law, provided that they do not 
impair the corresponding rights of others.” The history of 
human progress is therefore identical with the history of the 
emancipation of individuality from “ totalitarian” control. 
The author traces this development from the dawn of man- 
kind to the present struggle between totalitarianism and 
democracy. 

The retrospective self-absorption of the Chinese mentality, 
the rigidity of the Indian caste system, and the military 
despotism inherent in the Mohammedan creed preverited the 
Chinese, Indian and Islamic civilisations from attaii ing the 
highest perfection—great though their achievements were in 
many spheres of cultural life. It was the harmonious amalga- 
mation of Greek, Roman, and Christian ideas which enabled 
the Western peoples to take the lead in the guidance of man- 
kind and even to free the other civilisations from their age-old 
stagnation. The Christian conception of civilisation as 
expounded in St. Augustine’s Civitas Dei and the attempt to 
make it work in the dyarchy of Imperium and Sacerdotium 
ought not to have been omitted altogether ; and the definition 
of the position of the monarch in the Protestant churches 
seems due to some confusion of Luther’s theory with Henry 
' VIIPs practice. 

The spiritual foundations upon which European civilisa- 
tion has been built are the Greek zest for free criticism, the 
Roman belief in the rule of law, and the Christian conception 
of the sacredness of personality based on the equality of all 
men in the sight of God. European history and, in ever 
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increasing proportion, world history are made up by the 
incessant struggle for final victory of these principles. The 
negation of freedom, law and Christianity would indeed result 
in the utter collapse of our whole civilisation as it has grown 
up during two and a half thousand years. Thus Professor 
Muir’s book becomes an inspiring lesson in history and citizen-’ 
ship which will not be lost upon those who defend civilisation 
and liberty. It will help them to realise better than before the 
ultimate aims for which the battle is fought. 
S. H. STEINBERG. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE THIRD 
REPUBLIC IN FRANCE.* 


Recent tragic events give a topical interest te this book. 
It begins with the day when Jules Favre was compelled to 
sign the Armistice, which Bismarck dictated to France in the 
name of victorious Germany, and describes France’s first effort 
to work her way up from ruin. Her leader in these difficult - 
months was Thiers, whose personality dominates Canon 
Brabant’s interesting and searching study of February- 
September 1871. He was then 74, and he looked back upon 
half a century: of incessant political and literary activity. 
His name was one of the greatest in French literature. He 
had won the confidence of the nation, not only because on 
the momentous July 15th, 1870, he had warned the Chamber 
against the fatal declaration of war, but because he had 
opposed strongly and consistently for years the foreign policy 
of Napoleon ILI, which had produced the catastrophe. In 
this struggle he had shown the sober clarity which the French 
glorify as one of the outstanding qualities of the Latin spirit. 
This clarity sometimes enables men to look into the future, 
as is illustrated by Thiers’ speech of April 1865. “ Le jour où 
la Prusse reuntrait dans ses mains 40 millions d Allemands .. . 
elle fera courir dla France les plus grands dangers que la France 
ait courus dans son histoire. . . . Nous ne faisons pas une 
bonne chose pour la France en élévant Pun côté une nation de 26 
millions Italiens qui probablement un jour donnera la main dune 
autre nation de 40 millions d'hommes, formée Pun autre côté.” 

* The Beginning of the Third Republic in France. A History of the National Assembly 


(February-September 1871). By the Rev. Frank Herbert Brabant, Canon of Winchester. 
Macmillan & Co. 1940. 25s. 
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Thiers had to fight in these first months on two equally 
dangerous fronts : against the Commune which took possession 
of Paris, and against the majority of the National Assembly, 
which repudiated the Republic and wanted to see a king 
again on the throne of France. Only by the greatest astute- 
ness, by turning all weak points of his adversaries to his 
account, by evading the difficulties, which were insurmount- 
able, could he succeed in keeping his commanding position 
and finally attaining his installation as “ President of the 
Republic ” which the Assembly voted by an overwhelming 
majority in the last days of August. But all his cleverness 
would not have been sufficient if he had not possessed 
besides the confidence of the Assembly and the nation, 
extraordinary administrative capacity, and a power of work 
almost miraculous in a man of his age. One cannot read 
without emotion how this veteran of 74 began his work at 
five o’clock in the morning and was none the less able to 
delight crowds of evening visitors by his incomparable 
conversation. 

The triumph of Thiers would have been impossible if the 
Royalists had found the means to unite and to present to the 
Assembly a candidate for the throne backed by a majority. 
Canon Brabant shows in a very vivid and interesting way why 
this was impossible, why the adherents of the Bourbon and 
the Orleans lines could ‘never come to an understanding. He 

. gives a fine picture of the Comte de Chambord, who by his 
untimely proclamation of the White Flag destroyed all hopes 
of a monarchical restoration. Without ignoring his weaknesses 
he pays tribute to his integrity and loftiness of spirit. He is 
less favourable to the Orleanist Princes, although they were 
much more modern and much more talented. “ It was the 
weakness of the Orleans family that they never appeared in 
public without an escort of personal questions. . . . This was 
as different as possible from the dignified aloofness of the 
Comte de Chambord, who only asked for one thing, to be 
recognised as King.” 

Among the republicans by far the most important and 
interesting is Gambetta, whose personality is characterised at 
some length. Tracing the mingling of French and Italian 
blood in him, the author points out the difference of both 
nations’ idea of politics. “ The Italian idea has always been 
that of cold and polished cunning, sometimes hidden under 
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diplomatic affabilities, sometimes openly moving to its end, 
realist, businesslike, bent on results. The French statesman 
is far more effusive, more sentimental,.more concerned with 
general ideas and far-reaching ideals.” In his picture of Jules 
Simon, the famous Minister of Education, the author empha- 
sises the larger part the university don has always played in 
Continental than in English politics. “ This is partly due to 
the French respect for polished oratory. The professor is 
generally an expert in extempore speaking ; he is less inclined 
than his English confrére to lean gracefully over his notes.” 
Canon Brabant has used a very large number of French and 
English sources with great skill and accuracy. He would have 
found some rather interesting documents in German publica- 
tions, for instance Holstein’s report on his negotiations with 
the Communist “ Delegate for War,” General Cluseret, which 
is very informative for Bismarck’s methods, published in 
Goldschmidt’s book, Bismarck und die Friedensunterhéndler. 
Ericu Eyck. 


TRADITION AND ROMANCE IN 
ENGLISH POETRY.* 


Professor Ifor Evans disclaims any attempt to rewrite the 
history of English poetry, the poets he studies are those who 
have, throughout five centuries, “ modified the conception of 
poetry.” He discusses the connotation of the terms classical 
and romantic, with the modern disparagement of the latter, 
and considers them misleading when applied to England ; 
there was no such sharp distinction here as abroad, our native 
gift for compromise showing itself in this field also. Both 
strains were mingled in many of our poets, pre-eminently in 
Shakespeare, born at a fortunate time, just before the new 
science and the “ anatomising intellect ” (as seen, for example, 
in Donne) had encroached on poetry. Spenser, classical in 
intention, had been led by the bent of his genius into a vision- 
ary world ; Milton’s Satan is “ the supreme instance in our 
poetry of the meeting of the classical and romantic ” ; Dryden 
and his followers form our most classical school. Yet Pope 
shared the eighteenth-century interest in the “ gothic,” and 
instanced as his favourite couplet from his own verse the 


* Tradition and Romanticism. Studies in English Poetry from Chaucer to W. B. 
Yeats. By Professor B. Ifor Evans. Methuen, 1940. 6s. 
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imaginative description of the “ freezing Tanais.” Our author 
considers that Shelley “ despite his employment of classical 
legend, remains the clearest example of the romantic ” among 
our poets, alike in language and philosophy. Similarly, 
Matthew Arnold, for all his desire to re-establish allegiance 
to the classical, yielded to the spell of romance in such poems 
as Empedocles and the Merman. The suggestion is put for- 
ward that our literature suffered from the lack of a native 
mythology; the Arthurian legends, though frequently re- 
ferred to, and coveted by Milton, did not serve as a theme for 
any poet before Tennyson, and then only in a modified form. 
Space forbids the quotation of the Professor’s estimate of 
other poets, that of Browning is the one most likely to be 
disputed. The study of the early nineteenth-century group in 
relation to the question of tradition and romance, and the . 
chapter on Keats, may be cited as of special value. 


E. G. S. 


AN INQUIRY INTO PHYSIOCRACY.* 


On our shelves stand the writings of Mr. M. Beer. The 
latest of these is his considered inquiry into the origin and 
meaning of Physiocracy. While in French there is a large 
literature on this subject, in English there is little save the 
slight sketch of Henry Higgs. There is nothing better in the 
author’s able account than the gradual approach to the back- 
ground out of which the physiocratic body of doctrine 
developed. With a balanced narrative of the economic condi- 
tions of the sixteenth century we find an illuminating analysis 
of that all-pervasive conception, the law of nature. This is, of 
course, familiar ground, but in the hands of the author it 
wears a new aspect. With all this preparation it is easy for 
Boisguillebert and Quesnay to step on the scene. Mr. Beer 
insists on the high place the law of nature occupied in the 
minds of these important thinkers. In this respect, as indeed 
in others, Boisguillebert wielded a vast sway over Quesnay. 
The liberty of action, the freedom from control by the State, 
which both claimed is a question of vital importance to all 
who consider the problem of problems, the relationship of the 
individual to the State. Herein the Physiocrats bestowed 
upon mankind a considerable contribution. Till now we had 

* An Inquiry into Phystocracy. By M. Beer. Allen & Unwin. 6s. 
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believed that the Marquis d’Argenson was the first to use the 
famous phrase, laissez faire, about 1751. The author, however, 
considers that Boisguillebert anticipated him. Curiously 
enough, Mr. Beer maintains this priority not in his text but 
in his index. We wish that in a new edition he would develop 
this point. The dates of Boisguillebert are from 1676 to 1714.. 
One of the most helpful features of this book is the method of 
comparison and contrast. The comparison of Quesnay with 
Boisguillebert and Adam Smith is a marked instance of the 
skilful employment of this method. The high place assigned 
to agriculture, the criticism of mercantilist views and policies, 
the position of the individual in the State—all these concep- 
tions Mr. Beer works out in French thought with their due 
power over English thought in general and over Adam Smith 
in particular. French thinkers were obliged to develop a ` 
scheme of thought which necessitated the construction and 
establishment of a new order of affairs. The task of Adam 
Smith was enormously simplified by the fact that he had no 
such need. For he witnessed such an order growing up 
naturally, and it was for him to show how man could remove 
the restraints and the hindrances that impeded the growth 
of this new order. 
Rogpert H. Murray. 


THE MARXIST INTERPRETATION 
OF HISTORY.* 


This book does not express an opinion on the desirability 
or undesirability of Socialism, but only tries to determine the 
scientific value of the Marxist conception of history. When we 
see how Marx set to work when formulating his theory, we 
cannot help regarding him as a little-trained thinker who 
usually deduced laws of history from a single epoch, who had 
only a very superficial insight into the course of history, who 
dealt often enough quite arbitrarily with the single historic 
fact, who indulged in bold and baseless generalisations, who 
used an inexact terminology, and who did not remark that 
he spoke in pale abstractions which on closer inspection proved 
to be tautological. His idea that in the course of history 
economic forces develop automatically, independently of the 
human will, is the wrong sort of mysticism. It is furthermore 

* The Materialist Conception of History. By Karl Federn. Macmillan & Co. 10s. 6d+ 
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untrue that all spiritual, ethical, religious and artistic life is 
determined. by the material means of production and material 
circumstances, sprung from them and dying with them. And 
if many laws were only made to protect property, we can very 
often see that not even in the narrower social and state 
affairs, in constitutional history for instance, has everything 
had a material cause. Quite wrongly he asserts that the great 
revolutions have had only economic causes, that history is 
only a series of class-wars—as if history did not show far 
more wars between states and peoples and different creeds 
which cut across all class considerations. Very arbitrary is 
his division of history into four economic periods—the 
Asiatic, Antique, Feudal, and modern Capitalist form of 
production. What is the Asiatic form of production? We do 
not find the peoples of the Ancient Orient, India and China 
to have had much in common, Also the expression antique 
mode of production is not clear; Phoenicians, Persians, and 
Greeks were quite different worlds. Only for the epoch of 
Feudalism and modern Capitalism the materialist division may 
be right, although even here not wholly, as there was a real 
Feudalism only in Germany and France, and it has been more 
military than economic in form. It is an illusion of Marx to 
regard history till now as preliminary history, the last chapter 
of which is modern Capitalism. That, however, with which in 
his opinion history will really begin belongs to the sphere of 
prophecy, and is not scientific at all. ‘lis assertion that 
historical evolution proceeds through a series of contradictions 
which are dissolved in a higher unity is nothing but Scholasti- 
cism, with Hegelian metaphysics still haunting him. Dr. 
Federn thinks Marx’s theory of history a danger for the 
freedom of thought. And, therefore, he says with a smile, 
dogmatic Marxists will declare him to bea server of Capitalism. 


J. Lesser. 


GERMANY THE AGGRESSOR.* 


Professor Hearnshaw indicates by the title of his new book 
the thesis which he intends to prove. He gives in 280 pages 
a terse survey of German history in order to show that 


* Germany the Aggressor throughout the Ages. By F. J. C. Hearnshaw. With Foreword 
by Sir Thomas H. Holland. W. & R. Chambers. 7s. 6d. 
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throughout the ages Germany has always been “ the aggres- 
sor.” Whoever knows the theories which in time of war have 
often been invented by militant scholars to fight the enemy 
of their country, as the invention of “ la race prussienne” by 
the great French pathologist Quatrefages, in 1871, cannot 
help feeling some scepticism. In fact, the first 100 pages, which 
bring German history up to the appearance of Frederick the 
Great, do not prove much for Professor Hearnshaw’s thesis. 
He himself reaches a much more appropriate conclusion from 
it when he calls it “ an immeasurably grave misfortune not 
only for the Germanic peoples, but also for Europe, that 
Germany did not attain national unity at the same time as 
the Western peoples.” These latter too, as he rightly says, 
have “displayed the same qualities of pugnacity, perfidy, 
selfishness and aggressiveness ” as the German people. The 
difference is only that it was centuries earlier. 

In the period which begins with Frederick the Great’s 
invasion of Silesia and whose greatest figure is Bismarck, 
Prussia—more than Germany—acted very often as an aggres- 
sor, sometimes regardless of treaties and promises. There can 
be no doubt about that. But cannot the same be said, for 
instance, of the France of Louis XIV or Napoleon I? Never- 
theless there is a fundamental difference: No French 
historian hesitates to blame and criticise Louis’ or Napoleon’s 
thirst for conquest. But Germans are taught from early 
childhood to praise Frederick’s breach of the Pragmatic 
Sanction or Bismarck’s “ editing ” of the Ems telegram and 
to admire it as a patriotic and heroic deed. This, more than 
the facts themselves, has produced what Sir Thomas Holland 
in his Foreword calls the divergence from “the accepted 
characteristics of civilisation,” whose fruits the whole world 
now sees with horror. 

The survey of the last 200 years is very interesting and 
suggestive, but its value is decreased by some inaccuracies in 
detail. For instance, his picture of King William I of Prussia 
and his relations with Bismarck is not at all correct. He sums 
up the king as “ rather deaf and slightly blind, easily hood- 
winked and deceived.” He also asserts: “ he repeated accur- 
ately and with conviction the stories that Bismarck conveyed 
through his ear-trumpet !” There can, of course, be no doubt 
that Bismarck led his King by his superior intellect and some- 
times almost diabolical cunning; but this achievement was 
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all the greater as the King very often had a mind of his own 
and insisted very strongly upon his views. As late as 1879, 
when Bismarck took the famous and momentous option for 
Austria against Russia, he had to fight against his King, 
then in his eighty-third year, an exciting struggle in which the 
one threatened to abdicate and the other to resign. The 
third volume of the Grosse Politik gives a very vivid picture 
of this struggle. On the other hand, it is rather unjust to call 
the Prussian Diet’s fight for the vindication of the Constitu- 
tion (1862-1866) a “ doctrinaire folly.” It is confusing that 
Schiller, who died in 1805, is enumerated among the poets 
who after the débâcle of 1806-7 produced patriotic literature, 
and that Fichte, who died in 1814, is put among those who 
after 1815 implored the rulers of Prussia to accept the call 
to take the lead in the unification of Germany. Some maps 
illustrate the text very effectively. 
E. 


= 


THE RUSSELLS IN BLOOMSBURY.* 


Miss Scott Thomson has continued her researches among 
the domestic papers of the Russells, which gave us her delight- 
ful Life in a Noble Household ; she now carries her chronicle 
down to 1771. The family is established in Bloomsbury, in 
the mansion built by the Earl of Southampton, and inherited 
by his daughter Rachel, who married the Lord William 
Russell so tragically involved in the Rye House Plot. Her 
determined efforts to have his memory cleared and her son 
reinstated in his honours are related here. A picture of the 
great house forms one of the many beautiful illustrations of 
the book. Bloomsbury and its development are described in 
detail. At first a place of nursery gardens and orchards, where 
Pepys and Evelyn strolled, it was gradually built over, and 
the sites and roads bearing the family names—Russell, 
Bedford, Gower, Woburn, Chenies—were laid out. (Some of 
the alleys surviving from earlier days were of ill repute : 
estate residents about 1750 complain to the Duke that they 
are “ continually disturbed by the dismal cry of Murder and 
other disagreeable noises.”) 

As before, Miss Scott Thomson succeeds marvellously in 


* The Russells in Bloomsbury, 1669-1771. By Gladys Scott Thomson, M.A., F.S.A, 
Jonathan Cape. 1940. 15s. 
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making us realise the life of the household from day to day ; 
their servants and retainers, their purchases of every kind, 
the bills at inns on their travels, the furnishing of the house. 
When on one occasion this was hung with black for mourning, 
the cost was over {100. The arts flourished most under the 
second Duke, Wriothesley, who collected a fine library of 
music, books, and prints, and maintained two “ Eytalian ” 
musicians in his household, while not neglecting English 
music. We get charming glimpses of the children of the family 
(the old tutor, John Thornton, who was such an attractive 
figure in the former book, makes a brief appearance here). 
Among purchases for them are battledores and shuttlecocks, 
fireworks, and “a new door for the dormouse’s cage, 6d.” 
One item in a confectioner’s bill is intriguing, “‘1 piece of 
large snail, 3s.” e 

Two brothers, who successively held the title, had the 
temerity to marry two granddaughters of Sarah, Duchess of 
Marlborough, and that formidable old lady expressed her 
opinion forcibly on their house, their family portraits, and 
affairs. A tragic current runs through the family history : in 
generation after generation, an untimely death, of husband 
or young wife, or child, blighted the happiness that affection, 
wealth and position had seemed to promise. Smallpox took 
a heavy toll, and one is not surprised to find the Duke in 1743 
pressing inoculation on his household and tenants. We are 
carried far afield, beyond the little world of Bedford House, 
by the chapter describing the trading ventures of the Green- 
land ships and East Indiamen in which the Dukes had a share, 
though these, too, concern the House, as they enriched it 
with china, lacquer and other adornments from the Far East, 
while tapestries were superseded by Chinese wallpapers. 


E. G. S. 








SHORTER REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


Dr. G. G. Coulton’s Studies in Medieval Thought* is a valuable 
contribution to an admirable series. It is safe to say that no one but 
he could have packed so much learning—the fruit of a lifetime’s 
research—into so small a compass, or have breathed vitality into themes 
so remote from the modern reader as, for instance, the “ never-ending 
battle? between Nominalist and Realist. Among the outstanding 

* Nelson. Discussion Books, No. 65. 1940. 2s. 6d. 
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names of the period only two or three can be indicated here—Augustine, 
who, from its threshold, influenced its whole thought; the Platonist 
Eriugena ; Abailard, and Aquinas, with his “ magnificent attempt to 
combine in one symmetrical synthesis” the Bible and Aristotelian 
philosophy. The clash between St. Bernard and Abailard, champions 
respectively of conservative tradition and dialectic, is described as 
“one of the saddest things of its kind in history. oe The Schools of 
Chartres and Orleans were precursors of the Universities, whose 
lecturers were largely drawn from the Mendicant Orders; Paris 
became “ the great thinking shop of Europe for two centuries or more.” 
Mysticism and the “ growth of the lay spirit? were both “ to some 
extent reactions against the excessive dominance of Scholasticism.” 
Medieval learning is shown to have suffered from serious disabilities, 
such as the shortage of books; a very restricted knowledge of Latin, 
even among the clergy ; the literal use of Bible texts, often based on 
false etymologies; the neglect of mathematics and physical science : 
Roger Bacon was the first to use the term “ experimental science.’ 
Yet by its methods it perfected “ the weapons of logic and the iee 
phic vocabulary,” and “trained the mind to exact thought,” while 
from studying its history we may learn much about the gradual 
education of mankind. 
* * * * * 

This War,* by Thomas Mann, summarises most accurately the 
causes and aims of this war. He calls the National Socialist régime a 
pack which there is no fit language to describe. He adds: This régime 
was from its very beginning bound to lead to war, and now they are 
hypocritically crying that they have been forced to war, whereas hey 
always ridiculed England and France as being decadent anr,’ out- 
moded pacifists no longer capable of any historic deed. In fact, the 
democracies hesitated long, far too long, erroneously thinking that they 
could win that régime for the idea of peace and collaboration by con- 
cessions, until they finally had to accept the inevitable and had the 
choice only between complete abdication and war. And now, although 
all other questions are still uncertain, one thing is quite clear: peace is 
impossible as long as that vile, sadistic gangster-tyranny which dreams 
of world hegemony is not wholly destroyed. National Socialism believes 
only in terror. Power means something quite different in Germany than 
in England. The Germans, who have an inferiority complex, are always 
boastful and arrogant. England, however, exercises her power in the 
gentlest and most unobtrusive manner, with the least possible display, 
and safeguarding as much freedom as is feasible. Can it be denied, asks 
the author, that the world, insofar as it is English, finds itself in right 
good hands? The British world empire is more than an empire, it is a 
civilisation, Ridiculous is the Nazi barbarians’ slogan that England 
has grown old and that they alone represent youth and the future. 

* Secker & Warburg. ts, 6d. 
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Liberalism is infinitely adaptable, and the democracies, especially 
England, which was always a country of wise and timely concessions, 
show much appreciation for the necessities of comprehensive changes 
in the political and‘economic structure of the world. A new distribu- 
tion of the natural resources and a better regulation of social problems 
are the order of the day. And in the same way as unrestrained indi- 
vidualism has been limited and has to be so even more in the internal 
affairs of every civilised state, it must be restricted also in international 
life, because otherwise it leads to war and anarchy. The principle of 
unlimited sovereignty is no longer tenable; a better future needs a 
supernational commonwealth of liberty and reciprocal responsibility. 
But all this will be possible only when Hitlerism, the hating and hated 
enemy of humanity, has been destroyed, for it is the chief obstacle to a 
European confederation and a lasting peace. And for the German 
people itself a happy future cannot result from a victory of its present 
leaders, but only from its present enemies. 


* * * * * 


` 


Holy Images, by Dr. Edwyn Bevan,* is a study in the development of 
image worship, from the idolatry of ancient Egypt and Greece to its 
practice in the Eastern and Western Churches down to the Reformation 
period. The subject is treated from the theological point of view, 
dealing with the objections to image worship of the Old Testament 
‘Jews and the iconoclasts of the eighth century, as well as its justifica- 
tion in the Orthodox Church. Dr. Bevan traces carefully the relaxation 
of the Second Commandment in the later Jewish community, the slow- 
adoption of holy images in the primitive Church, and the later growth 
of the practice in the East and West. The survey concludes with a 
criticism of the two opposed views held by the Roman and Protestant 
Churches. 


* Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


N.B.—In an article on “ Japan’s Sensitive Nature,” signed by 
Professor Lancelot Forster in our May number, the designation at the 
foot of the article was not authorised by him. Professor Forster 
contributed this article as a private individual—Editor, Conrempor- 
ARY REVIEW. 
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INDUSTRY DURING AND AFTER 
THE WAR. 


Y the time this article has appeared Great Britain will 
have been a year at war. Slowly, most people think too 
slowly, the industrial fabric of the country has been 
changing and both labour and capital have been transferredto ` 
war economy. We had a similar experience in the last war, but . 
-with the greater mechanisation of warfare the conversion is 
more complete. The Ministry of Supply is drawing into its 
‘tentacles a great part of the productivé power of the nation. 
The call is for more and more ’planes, tanks, guns and war- 
ships. The prelude to victory is the complete subordination 
of all economic life to the one business of the State, the defeat 
of the enemy. That is inevitable. Germany for five years has 
concentrated her energies on the perfection of the war machine. 
This country has to catch up in the race in which our enemy 
has a very long start. The pursuit is not going to be easy.and - 
‘the Government was slow in getting off the mark. 
_ When the catastrophe occurred, the Ministry of Supply was 
_ little more than a month old and was still in its teething 
.. troubles. A munition general staff cannot be improvised. 
When civil servants have been put in charge, the call has 
been for industrialists: when business men have been ap- 
pointed, complaints have been loud from their competitors 
that they were favouring their own interests. If a year earlier 
the Government, instead of appointing a mere co-ordinator, 
. had set up a proper department with a technical staff, some 
` _ of these difficulties would have been avoided. Anyhow, it is 
clear, in spite of the colossal war expenditure, we have by no 
means‘ reached the limit of war requirements. Wastage in 
aerial warfare-is heavy, and if victory is to be decisive it is 
vital to have not only superiority in quality and skill but in 
numbers. Any Government that does not aim at that will- 
get short shift. The moral is that more and more; as the war ` 
drags on, will labour and plant be required for the war 
machine, | é uN ee ey AR ea 
Meanwhile, many peaceful industries are drifting into 
Vor. cuvm o 7 TG ek ieee. O : 
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bankruptcy either because of a decline in demand or a 
shortage of raw material.’ An excellent example is the 
furniture trade, which not only has a declining market for its 
wares but cannot get timber to carry out orders. Printing is 
suffering from the same disease. In all such cases labour will 
drift away into war industries. In fact, there is an over- 
whelming case for hastening that process by training centres 
and other means. The policy adopted has been mainly State 
control, rather than ownership. An army of accountants and 
inspectors are supervising war industry in countless private 
factories scattered up and down the length and breadth of 
the country. Much of the burden of organisation has inevit- 
ably fallen on the Civil Service. We have reason to be proud . ` 
of our Government officials. They are free from the suspicion ` 
of corruption, which alone is a great asset, and no one doubts . 
their intelligence. They are picked as a result of competitive 
examination, and some of the best men of each generation go 
into the service. 

It is one thing to run peace-time departments: it is quite 
another to manage great industrial organisations. Criticism 
is general of the civil servants and they seem to have few 
friends. Complaints are heard that they work slowly and are 


mot anxious to take responsibility. A minute has to be | 


written on every subject, and before action can be taken it 
has to pass through many sections for initialing and ap- 
proval. Responsibility is divided, and when a mistake is 
made, the suggestion is that it is difficult to bring home 
responsibility. But is not this inevitable in any form of 
Government activity ? When a man is trading with his own 
money he can take risks. He knows that success means 


‘advantage to himself, while he has himself to bear the racket 


of failure. It is true the joint stock company has taken the 
place of the personal trader, incidentally not always to the 
advantage of the’industry concerned. But even there the 
Board of Directors are faced with the stimulus of competition 
to force them into activity. Failure to adopt a forward policy 
means diminishing dividends and disgruntled shareholders. 
Private enterprise is very much out of fashion to-day, but 
many of its opponents are being considerably disillusioned by 
their experience of Government departments. 

Can a system that was devised to carry out the traditional 
duties of government, such as foreign affairs, administration 
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of justice, public health, be adapted to run great commercial 
undertakings? I am assured by officials that you can find 
nothing comparable in business life to any department of 
. State, old or new. The nearest analogies are to ‘be found in 
great combines like Imperial Chemicals or Unilevers and 
semi-government organisations like the London Transport 
Board. But in each of these examples the check of efficiency 
is either the need to earn a dividend or pay interest on their 
stock. The Ministry of Shipping would be an interesting 
department to investigate. Here you have_the close associa- 
tion of the shipowners with a government department. The: 
„various companies still manage their ships but. under the 
direction of the Minister of Shipping, who decides where and 
when their ships are to sail and what cargoes they are to carry, 
- but always in consultation with the various owners concerned. 
If the war drags on a year or two, there will bé very little 
freedom in industrial life, and labour will not escape state 
intervention. The Ministry of Labour has obtained great 
powers over the factory worker, and if output is to be ex- 
panded these powers will be exercised. A skilled. craftsman 
‘ who is a key man will find himself forced to: remain at the 
factory where he is working, although he does not like the. 
management, in spite of his being offered higher wages else- 
“where. This will bring the working man right up against the 
Civil Service to a degree that has never happened before. The 
House of Commons becomes more important every day that’ 
the power of the executive increases. The only safeguard left 
to the people will be the right to ventilate grievances through 
their elected representatives. Liberty is our most precious 
heritage and we have never had any use for the droit 
administratif. i 
This war is a conflict of ideas. The Totalitarian State claims 
that the individual must always be subordinate to the state 
and has few rights outside the community. He must not only 
think and speak as he is told, but must work how and where 
he is directed. We firmly believe in the right of the individual, 
not merely: to freedom of speech, but to select his employment 
and decide on his own economy. That is why the British 
people have always been suspicious of conscription. whether 
for the army or-for industry. The dangers of war have robbed 
the people of many of their rights. But I am satisfied the 
nation as a whole clings tenaciously to the principles of 
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freedom, however: jack they have surrendered them under 
the pressure of war. Can they be won back after the war is 
over? I devoutly hope they will, or the war will have been ` 
fought in vain. If Great Britain becomes a Totalitarian State, 
with every industry controlled or managed by officials, liberty 
for the individual will.slowly but surely disappear. But do 
not let anyone be under the illusion that industry will glide 
back to pre-war conditions. I have met people who solemnly 
argue that it will. All I can say to them is that they are 
singularly lacking in imagination. For a couple of years after 
the last war there was a trade boom, with high wages for the 
workers and good profits for the employers. But it was short- 
lived and was followed by an appalling slump. Hundreds of . 
business men were driven into bankruptcy by the collapse of 
prices and millions of workers thrown out of employment. 
_ The industrial system has never quite recovered from that 
blow. It did more to discredit capitalism than all the theories 
of Karl Marx and Socialist writers put together. Certainly, 
most employers do not want to go through that experience 
again, nor do most of the workers. But even if a war-weary 
world disillusioned by state interference is content to see 
the National Economy drift back to 1939 conditions, I am 
satisfied that it will not be possible. A National Economy 
- concentrated on war cannot suddenly be switched over to 
peaceful production. It is true that the world will be short of 
every kind of commodity and the demand will be there. But 
credit will be disorganised, and it will be difficult immediately 
to redistribute raw materials and guide them back to the 
ordinary channels of trade. Even if there is a trade boom, it 
will be short and quickly followed, on the precedent’ of the 
. last war, by an appalling slump. 

Attempts of all nations to attain economic self-sufficiency. 
„were a contributory cause of industrial congestion. If the 
" “channels of trade had remained open and there had beemfree 
movement of goods as in the halcyon Victorian days, violent 
fluctuation might have been avoided. But nations have been 
busy shutting frontiers and closing ports with the result that 
industrial plants have been multiplied far beyond the world’s 
needs. Not a country has escaped this policy and the new 
world is even more faulty than the old. Australia and New 
Zealand, behind their immense tariff walls-or-by restrictive 
_ legislation, have brought, into existence industries that have 
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no real justification on economic-grounds and are only there 
because of political exigencies. Before this war Europe had 
become a network of tariff lines, only circumvented by inter- 
national cartels. What sort of continent will it be when 
the hands of the German colossus have been taken off? As 
-far as one can hear, the Nazis are sucking the life blood out 
of both the industrial and agricultural organisations of Europe. 
If therefore we are realists we cannot anticipate any economic 
paradise after the armistice, whatever may be its terms. 
Common sense dictates that we should prepare for the worst 
and assume a world completely disorganised. If revolution 
in the widest sense is to be avoided, we must think ahead and 
anticipate every. possible contingency by well-thought-out 
plans. ao 
The state has long recognised its responsibility for the man- 
power of the nation by its elaborate system of unemployment 
insurance and public assistance. If industry cannot absorb 
the available labour, maintenance has to be found by the 
taxpayer. The nation cannot be indifferent to its industrial 
future and leave its guidance to chance. Besides, during the 
-war it is interfering at every turn, forcing both labour and 
capital into the channels of munition production, and it will . 
have to lend a hand at guiding them back. Millions of capital- 
sunk in war plant will, after the war; be worth little more 
than scrap value, unless we continue on a war footing. Even 
before the war many industries had become highly organised. 
This organisation has taken various forms. The Iron and Steel 
Federation under Government auspices was tending to become 
a closed industry with both production ‘and prices controlled, 
not always in the user’s interest. Not every firm was a member 
of this federation, but those inside it were strong enough to 
dictate more or less to those outside. The coal industry under 
various Acts of Parliament has become a controlled industry, 
and with the nation taking over the royalties the Ministry of 
Mines is in a powerful position to plan its activities and 
regulate production. Another form of planning has been 
applied to the cotton industry, with its elaborate system of 
regulating the number of looms and spindlés, with safeguards 
against underselling and price cutting. These are three 
examples of direct state interference. But private industry 
through the creation of combines that are virtual monopolies 
have organiséd themselves. Good examples of this are 
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Imperial Chemicals and Unilevers, both of which are strong 
- enough to freeze out any competitors who attempt to dis- 
organise the markets. 

This is not a complete picture of our industrial organisation 
because, in spite of all the planning, there are thousands of 
small firms who are producing the countless articles. of com- 
merce required by a highly industrialised community. Some 
of them have prospered during the war, but more have been 
hard hit by the difficulty of getting raw materials and the 
_ limitation on the home market. Many of those who survive 
war conditions will find themselves short of capital and with 
weakened credit. In a number of industries manufacturers 
have been drawn closer together and have formed trade 
associations, not so much to bargain with their appropriate 
trade union, although that, no doubt, has been an influence, 
but rather to negotiate with Government departments, both 
for raw materials and export licences. These associations will 
‘no doubt survive after the war and provide a nucleus for 
reorganisation, although there are great jealousies between 
peod E in the same trade which only adversity smoothes 
out. 

I laye dwelt on the employers’ position. On the other side 
of the factory gates will stand the vast army of workers 
drawing mostly good wages as the result of war conditions, 
the numbers of which will be swollen by millions of returning 
soldiers. If they have not had experience of the years of un- 
employment between the last and the present war, they will 
have heard all about it; and if I am not mistaken, they will 
be determined not to go through it again. If the Government 
does not show imagination and cannot provide evidence that 
they have anticipated the problem by practical plans, there 
will be a revolution. It will be no use arguing that an indus- _ 
trial upheaval will really intensify the evil and cause.‘more 
suffering than giving time for conditions to adjust themselves. 
The Government that has taken over the lives and property 
of the people and run the country for war purposes will not be 
-.able to divest itself. of responsibility for the future. The people 
“will therefore turn to the Government and expect it to guide 
them back into peaceful pursuits. If it has no plans and shows 
no readiness to assume responsibility, however successful it 
has been in war, the ‘people will turn on it,and drive the 

Ministers out of office. acme ae 
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Much will depend on the conditions of peace and the state 
of Europe. But however complete our victory, and whatever 
the terms of peace, the Continent will be disorganised. We 
already know of many towns destroyed, factories burnt down, 
currencies upset, and the financial condition will make foreign 
trade difficult. If the nations get together and both victor 
and vanquished join to rehabilitate Europe, that would 
simplify the problem. This, however, is a little too much to 
expect in a war-weary world, as hatreds are engendered that 
cannot be suddenly swept away. But if any plans are to 
succeed, it will befatal to take a merely national point of 
view. In France the Pétain Government is talking of a return 
to a more or less agricultural life. That can only be possible if 
an immense decline-of population is anticipated. France 
certainly cannot maintain anything like her standard of 
living witheut world trade. And if that applies to France, it 
certainly applies more to this country with its small territory 
and its crowded population. 

I have not got any cut-and-dried remedy. During the last 
war a Ministry of Reconstruction was set up, but it did not 
achieve any great results. Something much more effective is 
wanted if results are to be achieved commensurate with the 
problem. What is wanted is an Economic General Staff 
thinking out problems that are likely to arise after the war 
and every possible method of dealing with them. By all 
means let there be economists on it, but it must be not only 
in close touch with industry and labour but with foreign 
countries and markets. Experiments made in different 
countries, especially in the new world ‘and the Dominions, 
should be carefully investigated : even industrial organisation 
in Soviet Russia and Nazi Germany should not be ignored. 
If ‘the fatal mistake of the multiplication of tariff barriers 
could be avoided, trade revival would be expedited and some 
of the economic problems of the last post-war period would 
be avoided. Economic Nationalism has been tried and failed, 
and its extension was a contributory cause of the present war. 
. Many industries in all countries have been called into existence 
to meet war conditions, and it will be difficult-to resist the 
pressure to preserve them by the old method of safeguarding 
duties. 

‘Success will mainly depend on winning the goodwill of 
organised labour. The workers must be made to feel that they 
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-are partners in the economic life of the nation, and made to 
share both in the responsibilities and the profits. The whole 
nation has joined together in resisting the common enemy in 
war, and in that great purpose class has been eliminated. Is 
it unreasonable to demand that they co-operate in peace time 
in the production of wealth? No longer can we have two 
nations in our industrial life—“ gentlemen going out of one - 
door and players out of the other.” Just as in the services 
there must be ranks, leaders and men, so there must be those 
who will take responsibility and those who execute orders. 
That is common sense, but it does not necessitate the division 
of the nation into classes. Two principles are essential if our 
new industrial order is to make good—private enterprise and 
personal initiative must be preservéd and security and 
stability must go with them. Without the first principle there 
will be stagnation and sterility: new ideas and leadership 
_ will be essential for revived prosperity in a war-weary world. 
On the other hand, a tired exhausted nation will want 
security. Our experience of unemployment insurance will be 
useful, but that is no substitute for steady employment at 
regular wages which is the ambition of the vast.majority of 
the people. ese ; 
That there must be some uncertainty and irregularity in 
employment is clear. -The earth does not yield up its wealth 
in fixed quantities any more than-each man can be made to 
show the same energy in labour. But if society is to be pre- 
served in anything like its present form, all our energies must 
be bent to devise machinery to make life less of a gamble and 
remove that spectre of unemployment that haunts the worker 
and drives him to desperation. Education will have to play 
a big part in any scheme of reconstruction. After nearly a 
year of war, the Ministry. of Labour woke up to the vital im- 
portance of large-scale training of workers for munition pro- 
.duction. Many months before, I preached this to deaf ears 
in the House of Commons. Equally it will apply to the change- 
over from war, and skill developed for munition work will 
have to be adapted to the arts of peace. Besides, hundreds of 
thousands of soldiers, who have been spending some of the 
most critical months of their lives at military drill, will have 
learnt nothing but the ‘business of war.. They will have little 
to offer the industrial world except good health and military 
discipline. Intensive:training of a practical kind should be 
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organised, suited to the needs of industry, and continued 
until work is available for them. 

Training, however, will be of little use if the jobs are not 
likely to be forthcoming. That has always been the criticism 
of training schemes in times of slump. Business men are slow 
to launch out at a time when markets are weak and sales 
uncertain. Everyone wants to sell and no one is in a position 
to buy—a vicious circle with a vengeance. Manufacture for 
use and not for profit will not meet the problem. It will be 
necessary more than ever to produce for export to pay for raw 
materials. Here will be a great opportunity for the Economic 
General Staff. Chambers of Commerce should be brought into 
the picture, and they should act in the closest co-operation 
with our Consular Sérvice who must get busy collecting 
information of the needs of every market. There are plenty 
of other problems to be thought out. The location of industry 
kept a Royal Commission busy for a year or two, and their 
recommendations will have to be brought up to date in the 
light of war dislocation. House building will have to start 
again, and, if we are to avoid the congestion of the last post- 
war years, plans must be ready and materials be made 
available. I could mention numerous other problems that an 
Economic General Staff*should be working out in contact 
with both industry and labour. If they are to succeed, they 
must not be afraid to work on bold lines and break new 
ground. The end of the war will find the nations exhausted. 
If they are not to drift into anarchy and bankruptcy, Great 
Britain must be prepared once again to take the lead and show 
that it is possible to devise a new economic order founded on 
liberty and individual freedom. : 

Percy A. Harris. 
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ACH one of us, sometimes in a quiet has will reflect on 
his own activities. How. far has our life’s work been 
worth while ? How does it fit in with-thé general scheme 
of things? Rudolph Messel, for example—in whose memory 
has been struck the medal ‘with which you have so greatly 
honoured me to-day—what is the place of labours such as his 
in the pattern of our civilisation ? And-of all‘of you, members 
- of this distinguished Society, whose business it is to wed 
science with industry? Our civilisation itself—so vast, so ' 
varied, so complex and intricate—how does it stand in 
presence of the eternities? For this is an age when nothing 
can be taken for granted, when everything is subject to review. 
We live in a time of turmoil and bitterness and barbarous 
war. Among the offspring of that marriage of science with 
industry are a whole tribe of subtle devils of destruction ; let 
loose they bring upon us horrors worse than any nightmare 
could fashion. There are those who say—and it is not surpris- 
ing—better if we had no science ; the evils that have followed 
„+ are too high a price for the benefits. The modern world, they 
= urge; has been on the wrong track altogether ; we’ ‘should 
' retrace, our steps, cancel the last two centuries, start afresh’ 
froma simpler and happier time. You, the industrial chemists, 
may sometimes ask yourselves whether you.are, as we have 
all taken for granted, pioneers in an upward march’of Man 
_ towards ever greater well-being ; or whether, all unwittingly, 
you are spending your working lives in a movement, funda- 
mentally misguided, that marches swiftly down to ultimate 
destruction. tee 
It is realised that neither physical science nor industry are . 
ends in themselves. No one would contend that they were. 
They deal with material “ Things ” ; and Things can only be 


means towards ends that are of a different order. Not material | | 


possessions, nor speed of transit, nor any of the physical 
- achievements of our society, are the ultimate objects that we 
-Seek ; but nothing less than the whole Welfare of Man—his 
‘welfare i in all its fullness, spiritual and intellectual, individual. 
“and social. -Let us-not fall into the mistake, however, of 
thinking that because that is wrong the opposite must be . 
* Address delivered to the Sotiety-‘of Chemical Industry at the Royal Institution on 
the-occasion of the conferment ofthe Messel Memorial Medal—July gth, 1940. 
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right; that because Things cannot be allowed to dominate 
they should therefore be ignored ; that because ends are more 
than means, means are of no account. Let us not escape from 
the error of the materialist only to fall into the opposite error 
of the ascetic. The ideal man is the complete man. If he is to 
have knowledge, family associations and friendship, opportu- 
nity for thought and for action, freedom, he needs first the 
physical basis for these. He needs a home, nutriment, health, 
a secure livelihood, access to learning, a right environment ; 
yes, and in these times of lawless violence he needs as well the 
means to defend that way of life. All these are in the sphere 
of Things. The material is the necessary basis for the im- 
material ; secondary it may be, but certainly indispensable. 
So we reach the conviction that applied science is worth while ; 
not only for what its achievements are in themselves, but for 
the sake of*the ends that they make possible. 

This will stand out very plain if we were to imagine for a 
moment modern physical science wiped out, and were to 
measure the loss. Medicine, preventive and curative, is part 
of applied science. All the diseases that have been struck out 
of the catalogue of human ills would return again; surgery 
-would be crude and agonising ; where one infant dies to-day, 
three would die; the average span of life would be greatly 
shortened. Scientific agriculture is part of it: the abundance 
everywhere that is now within our grasp would fade away ; 
scarcity and famine would. bring back penury and death.. 
The knowledge of nature that we have—small though it is in 
comparison with all that probably there is to know—is the 
boon of science. Said Wordsworth : 


The ever-living universe, 
. Turn where I might, was opening out its glories. 


It is science that reveals them, exalting thereby immeasurably 
the mind of man. 
In a lower sphere, closer at hand, it is no empty service that 
industrial science renders in making accessible to everyone 
commodities and amenities which in an earlier age were un- 
dreamed of, or, if known, were the luxuries of princes. In any’ 
workman’s home in Europe or America to-day are articles of 
food and clothing, books, pictures, appliances, that a Pharaoh 
or a Caesar would see with amazement and with envy. The 
eminent classicist, Sir Richard Livingstone, says with irony 
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“ The Greeks could not broadcast the Aeschylean Trilogy, but 
they could write it.” The two need not be alternatives. The 
present-day world may yet produce its Aeschylus ; through 
the invention of broadcasting, not to forget mechanical 
printing, it would bring him—and all the dramatists and poets 
ancient and modern as well—to millions of minds who would . 
be unreached by the parchments of scribes. 

‘To blame science for our present wars is unreasonable ; as 
though there had been no warfare before the age’ of science. 
Human skulls pierced in battle are among the most primeval 
that have been discovered. It is true that whatever the 
ingenuity of man invents his perversity will misuse. In 
Horace Walpole’s Letters I came across this passage not long 
ago; he is speaking of balloons, then the newest invention of 
the day, and he writes with a-shrewd foreboding : 


Well! I hope these new mechanic meteors vill prove only 
playthings for the learned and the idle, ‘and not be converted into 
new engines of destruction to the human race, as is so often the 
case of refinements or discoveries in science. The wicked wit of man 
always studies to apply the result of talents to enslaving, destroying, 
or cheating his fellow-creatures. Could we reach the moon, we should 
think of reducing it to a province of. some European kingdom. 


` As chemistry and physics and engineering advance, the 
perversion of their discoveries to the uses of war becomes more 
and more deadly. But that is not the fault of the scientist; 
it is the fault of ue wickedness which lets war loose upon the 
world. Most of the inventions that are employed in war were 
originated for blameless purposes of peace. An authority on’. 
China tells us that, when the Chinese invented gunpowder, the. © 
use to which they put it was to make fire-crackers for their” 
grandfathers’ birthdays. It is stated that nitro-glycerine was 
produced by a French chemist a hundred years ago as a 
remedy for headaches. The poison gases employed in the last 
war were, of course, mostly adaptations of ordinary products 
of the chemical industry. But even if the humane nations 
were to restrict or abolish industrial science, as an accessory 
to the crimes of war, we may be sure that the inhuman nations 
would not. The only result would be that Right would be dis- — 
advantaged, and Wrong more easily and universally triumph- 
ant even than now. We cannot leave Justice with only her 
ancient sword to fate*Injustice armed with machine-gun and 
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grenades. A wider view, then, will dispose of the hasty judg- 
ment that the world would be the better if it sought to discard 
the scientific altogether, and went back to the primitive. On 
the contrary, while recognising that it should seek no mono- 
poly in our activities, or even predominance, Science, vindi- 


- cated in its purposes, may rightly ask from society as a whole 


\ 


the conditions that will best develop its efficiency and ensure 

its success in tasks that are beneficent and indispensable. ` 
First in importance, I hope you will agree, comes the 

encouragement of Research; and in pure science as well as 


‘applied. It is said that a toast was once proposed at a dinner 


at Cambridge: “ Here’s to the Higher Mathematics, and may 
they never be of any use to anybody.” Sometimes, however, 
inquiries that are least concerned with utility turn out to be 
the most useful. They could be justified without that; but 
a utilitarian by-product is not unacceptable. The brilliant 
discoveries of pure science in the last half-century have been 
particularly remarkable in the province that lies along the 
fading boundary-line -between physics and chemistry. The 
discovery of the constitution of the atom.may be ranked, in 
the material sphere, as one of the finest achievements ever of 
the mind of man. We may feel proud of the part played in 
this by British pioneer workers. From the discovery have 
already followed some highly successful practical applications. 
A vista is opened of other possibilities, far greater still. 

The First Industrial Revolution, at the end of the eighteenth 
century and beginning of the nineteenth, was due principally 
to the invention of the steam-engine. The Second Industrial 
Revolution, in the latter part of the last century and still 
continuing, derives from the utilisation of electricity, the 
development of applied chemistry and mechanical engineer- 
ing, and the invention of the internal combustion engine. If 


. and when the discovery of the structure of the atom leads to 


means being found to utilise sub-atomic energy, there cannot 
fail to open a Third Industrial Revolution, the consequences 
of which to human society might prove far more fundamental 
and extensive even than those of the others combined. l 

That may come about ; or, on the other hand, it may not! 
Meanwhile there is a vast deal to be done within the fields 
that we know. Professor Bernal, in his stimulating book The 
Social Function of Science, calls for thè expenditure on scien- 
tific research in this country to be multiplied many times. He 
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urges a complete reorganisation ; horizontal, so as to bring 
the sciences into closer contact, and vertical, so as to co- 
ordinate effectively theoretical researchers, experimenters, 
technicians and business firms. In the province of pure 
research the universities already play a large part, and may be 
destined to play a far larger, both in their own investigations 
and in training the highest grade of workers for elsewhere. 
Perhaps we do not always realise how commanding is the _ 
place filled by the universities of this and other countries in ` 
the evolution of modern society, not least. nowadays on the 

scientific side. It may be counted as one of the most important 

steps taken by British Governments in recent years that con- 

siderable annual grants have been allocated in aid of the funds 

of the ancient and the modern universities ; of colleges and 

technical institutes also. 

In 1926 you conferred the honour of the Messel Medal upon 
Lord Balfour. He was one of the principal founders of the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research. Whoever 
reads the Annual Reports of the Department and visits its 
laboratories at Teddington and other establishments, cannot 
fail to be deeply impressed by the range of its activities, the 
thoroughness of its methods and the value of the results that 
are achieved. He will be grateful to the statesmen and 
scientists who initiated and fostered it. The State, then, may 
play a very great part in the development of science, both pure 
and applied. I wish the fact were more fully recognised. I 
wish there were in Parliament a group, active and effective, 
of members of both Houses, formed to maintain closer contact 
between the State and scientists, to promote the better organi- 
sation and expansion of scientific education and research, and 
to stimulate public interest in science generally. 3 

After the pioneers have found for us new conceptions and 
new processes, the next task is to disseminate the knowledge 
and to organise its application. Here is the invaluable 
function of societies such as yours. In this country and in 
other countries there are a variety of professional bodies 
whose discussions, lectures, publications and joint conferences 
are an important medium for that rapid spread of ideas which 
is one of the distinctive features of the modern world. Those 
who are active members of a Society such as this, serving as 
they are on the Intelligence Staff of the army of Science, 
share in the achievement and the triumph of its victories. 
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The history of science has ever been international. The 
work transcended the frontiers of States. Until lately all. 
knowledge flowed without let or hindrance in a rich fertilising 
flood through all the lands. Now some countries, having 
embraced a crude doctrine of self-sufficiency, are inclined to 
extend it even to this sphere as well. Bemused by nationalism 
and racialism, they would nationalise and racialise even 
science and learning. Dr. Gilbert Murray quotes one of the 
. leading Nazi scientists, Professor Stark, as declaring that 
physics henceforth must be “ German physics,” since pure 
physics have a taint of Einstein and Judaism about them ; 
the Professor of Philosophy at Heidelberg University as 
saying, “ We do not know of or recognise truth for truth’s 
sake or science for science’s sake” ;. and Die Deutsche Schule, 
“We will never approach history impartially, but as Ger- 
mans.” And in the Sidney Webbs’ book on Sovret Communism 
we read that The Journal for Marxist-Leninist Natural Science 
had the following slogans: “ We stand for Party in mathe- 
matics”; “ We stand for the purity of the Marxist-Leninist 
theory in surgery.” The Journal of the Scientific Research 
Institute of Machine-building and Metal-working had an article 
on “ The Marxist-Leninist Theory in Farriery,” and a society 
of technicians had addresses delivered to it on “‘ The Dialectics 
of a Synchronising Machine ” and “ The Dialectics of Graded 
Steel.” Although there is no reason to suppose that the Soviet 
Government endorses these extravagances, the tendency is 
there and is apparently widespread. We cannot believe that 
such follies will endure, either in Germany or in Russia; but 
while they last they inflict great damage on the countries that 
practise them, and through them indirectly on us all. 

When the research workers, the universities and colleges, 
and the technical societies have shown what is the task to be 
done, it is for the industrialists to doit. They are the men who 
translate thought into deed. Without their enterprise, organ- 
ising ability and willingness to take risks, ideas, however 
sound, would be fruitless—seed with the potentiality of 
growth, but unsown and barren. Their staffs of all grades 
participate with them in the vast process of production— 
managers, technicians, clerks, artisans, labourers ; these also, 
sharing the work, share credit for the outcome. 

It is of vital importance to our country and all it stands for 
that each one of our industries should grasp eagerly and swiftly 
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the new methods that the development of science is continu- 

. ally offering. We cannot claim that that is always done. It 

happened that I had the duty of investigating the conditions 

of our coal industry as chairman of the Royal Commission of 

1925. We found it to be seriously deficient on that side. 

In presenting a number of specific proposals for improvement 

the Commission said in its Report: “ It is essential that the 

industry as a whole should become imbued with the spirit of 

science, in order that it may utilise to the fullest extent the 

results of modern scientific developments.” And one of our 

central recommendations was that “ The existing provision 

for. research should be largely extended by the industry with 

the support of the State. It is urgently necessary that new 

methods for mining and utilising coal should be sought for. 
and should be found, if the prosperity of the industry is to 

be restored and a proper standard of wages and working - 
conditions assured to the workers.” Last year I moved for 

a Return showing how far the recommendations of that Com- 

mission had been carried into effect; for it is well, after a 

sufficient interval, to review such things and to see whether 

or not the labours of Royal Commissions or other committees 

of inquiry have been wasted through neglect. It was satis- 

factory to find that the great majority of the Coal Com- 

mission’s proposals had in fact been adopted and applied. In 

the field of research and of improvements in the methods for 

utilising coal considerable progress had been made—although 

no doubt there is still room for more. It was not long after 

the publication of the Coal Report that Lord Balfour delivered 

his Messel Lecture, and I have been interested to find that he. 
pointed out how many of our industries depended on the ~ 
proper use, through the aid of chemistry, of no more than three ` 

raw materials, of which we have in this country ample - 
supplies—coal was one of them, and the other two were water 

and ‘air! 

‘At the end everything comes back to the effort of the 
individual. We may talk of the State, universities, societies, 
industries—but these are mere names. They are nothing but 
the terms we use for the groupings of individual men and- 
women who co-operate for various purposes. If the individuals 
are capable, the work is good ; if they are incapable, it fails. 
If our nation had remained illiterate it would have had no 
scientific industries ; if its general standard of education were 
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now higher than it is, the industries would be more“efficient 
than they are. Among the individuals it is the originator, 
the genius, who counts the most. It has been said that 
“ Genius is a zigzag streak of lightning in the brain.” There 
must come first the sudden idea—vivid, dynamic. Only after 
that there is need for that “infinite capacity for taking 
pains,” of which we have always heard ; there must be sound 
knowledge, laboriously acquired, which can put to effective 

. purpose the vivifying idea. “L’ignorant peut trouver, le 
savant seul invente,” says Victor Hugo. 

Rudolph Messel was one of that illustrious band. He 
combined the flash of genius with a knowledge that was 
broad and deep ; and he added a sense of mission in his work. 
Professor Armstrong, who delivered the first Memorial 
Lecture, said of him, “ His success was due not only to his 
great mechanical ability and clear understanding of the task 
before him, but particularly to his high moral standard and 
his absolute devotion to work.” It is just twenty years since 
he died. Those who knew him speak of him especially as an 
enthusiast ; inspired himself, he was an inspiration to others. 
He pursued a far-off aim; and it was a moral aim. “ He 
steered not only by compass but by the stars.” “ No human 
being,” said Huxley, “ and no society of human beings, ever 
did, or ever will, come to much, unless their conduct was 
governed and guided -by the love of some ethical ideal.” So 
it is with nations and with whole civilisations. The terrible 
events around us are the result of the flouting of all morals, 
following the discarding of all religious ideas. I well remember 
Albert Einstein saying years ago, as we walked round a 
garden on the Mount of Olives, “ The present troubles of the 
world are due to science having advanced faster than morality; 

= when morality catches up with science those troubles will 
draw to an end.” And in the long run that will surely be. 
For mankind has a choice : between, on the one side, cynicism, 
materialism and contempt of knowledge, bringing Violence 
and constant war; and, on the other side, a loftier ethic, 
fostering thought and learning, and bringing tranquillity and 
peace. In the end they will choose the second; for when, 
often at the cost of long and bitter experience, men reach 
understanding, they must needs reject that which does them 
harm for that which promotes their good. 
SAMUEL. 
VoL. cLVIII. 18 
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“THE THIRD WAR BUDGET: 


PUBLIC WASTE AND THE DANGER 
OF INFLATION. 


N July 14th towards the end of an eloquent broadcast 
Oie Prime Minister said: “ We must prepare not only 
for the summer but for the winter 5. not only for 1941 

but for 1942, when the war will, I trust, take.a different form 
from the defensive in which it has hitherto been bound.” He 
added that he and his colleagues, with the support of a free 
Parliament and a free press, “ are prepared to proceed to all 
extremities, to endure them, and to enforce them.” It is 
clear from this statement and from the utterances of other 
leading Ministers, as well as from Lord Halifax’s reply to 
Hitler’s peace overture, that the collapse of France has not 
altered the determination of our Government to fight on until 
the Nazi system is overthrown. There is a possibility, if not 
a probability, that. the food famine in Europe, which all the 
experts are now predicting as a certainty during the coming 
winter, may completely alter the situation. The advantages 
gained by Germany from the plunder of Denmark, the Low 
Countries and France by seizing the surplus stocks of meat, 
cheese, etc., are only temporary, and they have not benefited 
Italy, which is worse off than ever. The German garrisons and 
police will have ever-increasing difficulties from the occupa- 
tion of vast districts inhabited by starving and desperate 
people. Nor can the German Government look for relief from 


Russia or the Balkan countries, whose harvests are.-con-. 


siderably ‘below normal. : 


But apart from this consideration our Parliament, which.. 


. when all is said remains the ultimate governing body, must 


' take Mr. Churchill at his word. For the next eighteen months. 


at any rate he warns us that the war will be a defensive war. 
Having lost France we must not expect to take the offensive 
in the field against Germany until 1942, though we may 
reasonably hope not merely to maintain the blockade but 
also to assert a superiority in the air. The conclusion from these 
premises ‘is clear. It is the inescapable duty of our Govern- 
ment and of Parliament—a duty of which everyone with 
knowledge and experience of public finance and of the 
: political economy of war is now fully aware—to make sure 
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that Britain with the aid of the Empire shall be able to 
sustain itself, import all the essentials of life, maintain its 
exports and provide the sinews of war, not merely for the 
next few months, or even for the next year, but for the full 
period of two or more years which, according to the Prime - 
Minister, lie before us. 

When Mr. Churchill became Prime Minister, he appointed 
a new Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir Kingsley Wood, who 
had had no previous knowledge of the Treasury and seemed 
quite at sea when asked questions in the House of Commons. 
He is believed to have accepted the position on the under- 
standing that all the demands of all the spending departments 
connected with the war should be passed without questioning 
by the Treasury. It might have been supposed that the 
collapse of France and the return of our expeditionary forces 
would have saved a great deal of money, and indeed it must 
have done ; for we had not only to support the expeditionary 
force but to provide our Ally with supplies of all kinds and 
with financial aid. We had undertaken to pool our resources 
and to share them after the war. But in spite of this relief our 
average daily expenditure has risen from seven or eight to 
nine or ten millions a day. In his Financial Statement on 
July 23rd Sir Kingsley Wood said that the war expenditure 
(leaving aside the Civil Estimates and provision for debt) had 
risen from an average of about 40 millions a week in April 
to an average for the four. weeks ended July zoth of 57 millions 
a week. At that rate for the whole financial year, ending on 
March 31st, 1941, our war expenditure would approach the 
figure of {2,800 millions, “ and it may well be that during 
~ the rest of the year the weekly rate will increase still further.” 
. Here it should be observed that the war is being financed 
partly out of revenue derived from taxation, partly from 
borrowing, partly from the use of our gold stocks and the sales 
of foreign investments. The last two items are of immense 
importance because they help to provide for the surplus of 
indispensable imports over British exports in our trade with 
the United States, British possessions and those remaining 
neutral countries which can be reached by our shipping. The 
deficit was serious enough at the time of Sir John Simon’s last 
Budget on April 23rd, when he estimated that after raising 
the total contribution from revenue to 1,234 millions he 
would have to provide for a deficit of 1,433 millions by 
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borrowing and other devices. That deficit though colossal 
was thought to be manageable without inflation. But after 
` further heavy additions to taxation, Sir Kingsley Wood had 
to reveal the fact that the uncovered deficit in his July. 
Budget was enormously larger than the uncovered deficit in - 
the April Budget. It had risen from 1,433 millions to 2,107 
millions, and the percentage of expenditure covered by 
revenue had declined from about 46 per cent. to about 39 per 
cent. a 

The consequent danger is inflation, which would result from 
the fact that the whole deficit uncovered by tax revenue could 
not be raised by genuine borrowing from the small and large 
savings of the people. The Chancellor said about this : 


Let there be no mistake—to allow a real and quickly developing 
inflationary movement might well be fatal to the successful 
prosecution of the war, and certainly a source of hardship and 
suffering, more particularly to the poorer sections of the com- 
munity. 

So far as I can see there were two ways and two ways only of 
combating this danger, and Sir Kingsley Wood failed to adopt 
either or both. The first would have been to reduce the limit 
of income-tax to, say, {75 a year; the second would have 
been to reduce the enormous waste of public money. which is 
going on before our eyes in all parts of the country.’ Seeing 
that he expects the expenditure to go on rising, I am afraid . 
` it is safe to assume that Sir Kingsley Wood has done nothing 
effective in this direction, though he devoted-a few feeble 
sentences to saying that he was “ not unmindful of the contri- 
bution which vigilance and care can make in relation to-our 
war expenditure, for which the Treasury has special responsi-. 
bilities.’ The House of Commons, he added, “ has appointed . 
a Select Committee on war expenditure,” which is expending 
much time and labour on the subject and has given valuable 
advice to the Government. This was “ a tangible recognition 
that here lies an important field in which economies should 
continually be sought to be effected and money wherever 
possible saved.” Indeed, he went:a little further, and said 
that even in the stress of war the Government ought to “ give 
confidence to our people that the sacrifices they are making 
are not being wasted or frittered away.” So far it is certain 
that the Government has not given this confidence to the 
people. There is evidence on all hands of shocking waste and 
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of a terrible failure to combine economy with efficiency in the 
expenditure of public money. In fact, as someone said, the 
Government has controlled everything except its own ex- 
penditure. In its leading article on the Budget, referring to 
the lip-service paid by Sir Kingsley Wood to economy, The 
Times remarked that an ounce of practice would be worth a 
pound of theory. Since the beginning of the war private 
individuals have been asked or compelled to economise in 
every way by Ministers and highly-paid officials, who are 
themselves responsible directly or indirectly for the squander- 
ing of public money. 

A Committee has been appointed to reform the organisa- 
tion of the War Office; but something very much more 
sweeping, covering many more branches of the administra- 
tion, will have to be accomplished very speedily if dangerous 
inflation is to be prevented. A good many Members of the 
House of Commons are drawing their salaries without attend- 
ing debates, and at the same time are enjoying large salaries 
as officers or for other appointments in connection with the . 
war. This is not fair to their constituents, who ought to have 
a representative in Parliament. It partly explains the in- 
difference of the House of Commons to its main original 


function as supreme taxing and financial authority. A ` 


member of the Select Committee on war expenditure told me 
he felt certain that a majority of the Members, and he feared 
also even of the Ministers, have not read their Reports. Yet 
these Reports are based upon the examination of hundreds of 
witnesses. They expose glaring cases of waste, and they 
indicate remedies which ought long ago to have been applied 
and- ought never to have been required. Some of these 
_ remedies, if generally applied, would, I think, not only pro- 
-mote efficiency but reduce the deficit by far more than the 
additional taxes imposed in Sir Kingsley Wood’s supple- 
mentary Budget. On behalf of the Public Economy League 
I have examined a number of crucial cases, and in order to 
show the kind of thing that is going on I will take a typical 
one supplied me by a friend on the spot, who has observed 
the operations in question. He writes: 

Here are the details concerning payment for war work in this 
neighbourhood. It refers to excavations and defence works. So 
far as I know there are about 500 men engaged on this particular 
job. .A few of them are local. The great majority are brought 


- 
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down in the morning about fifty miles by special train and are 
taken back at night, while others are brought twenty-five miles in 
motor-buses. There seems to be little supervision of these men, 
who are the slackest lot I have ever come across. 

I understand they are paid 1s. 54d. an hour and 2s. 11d. for 
overtime. Their wages are enormous ; for they do overtime every 
day as well as on Saturday afternoons and on Sundays. One young 
man who makes tea and cooks meals for the others told me last 
week that his wages were within a shilling or two of ten pounds. 

. ~Others doing skilled work are making fourteen or fifteen pounds a 
‘week. The worst feature of the business is the way in which the 
contractors are paid. I understand that they are paid for all out- 
goings including wages, materials and the wear and tear of the 
machinery, plus 10 per cent. This means that the higher the wages, 
the greater the cost of materials, and the greater the wastage, the 
greater are their profits.: The slower the men work and the less they 
do, the greater too are their profits. If the contractors pay a man 
£15 a week instead of {5, they are making three times as much 
profit. The same is true as regards the cost of materials, and the 
same is true if the men are only working at half-speed. 


This is not a solitary case, but one which must be multiplied 
by hundreds if not thousands ; for the method must be very 
general. It cannot be assumed that these contractors are 
- specially favoured. Suppose for the sake of argument that 
altogether in this branch of expenditure only a hundred 
millions is-involved, may we not infer that the Minister or 
Ministers responsible might have got the work done at half 
the price, saving the country 50 millions and reducing this 
year’s deficit by that amount ? 

Shortly after the end of the last war I paid a yisit to the 
late Marquis of Lansdowne at Bowood in Wiltshire. . He 
showed me his woods. During the war the authorities had 
_ told him that they were in great need of timber. They sent 
men to Bowood and cut down hundreds of magnificent trees. 
There they lay rotting on the ground, though they had been 
bought and paid for. I have a case in mind to-day where part 
of a small beautiful wood in Sussex has been requisitioned. 
The money has been paid. After several months only half the 
trees have been cut down. No timber has been removed ; but 
the official employed by the Ministry is asking for more. 

That newly appointed officers and officials, who for the 
most part have had little or nothing to do with the handling 
of public money, should treat it as if the national purse were 
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bottomless is hardly to be wondered at, especially if they 
have received no instructions on the subject. I have talked 
to officers in the army who have shown their gallantry and 
efficiency in France and Belgium. Their one thought is of 
course to have all their equipment of the best. They have 
nothing to do with the cost ; but they were really very much 
interested when I talked to them about the economics of the 
war, and they confessed that they knew as little about these 
subjects as I did about strategy and modern warfare. Their 
patriotism is splendid. They are ready to sacrifice their lives 
or anything else to win the war. If a simple explanation were 
addressed to them of the need for economy, and if all spending . 
officials in every part of the country received explanations and 
instructions, I am certain there would be a ready response, 
and all the more ready if steps were taken to put down sternly 
all illegitimate profiteering. But this does not mean that 
legitimate and reasonable profits should be eliminated. The 
100 per cent. Excess Profits Tax is a mistake ; for it removes 
the incentive to economy. It is a foolish sop to politicians who 
want to pretend that salvation lies in the adoption of whole- 
sale totalitarian bureaucracy, modelled on Russian Com- 
munism or German Nazism or Italian Fascism, which mean 
the seizure by the State, that is to say by the Ministry and the 
bureaucracy, of personal property and of all the means of 
production. Gradually, as in Getmany, Italy and Russia, the 
trade unions as well as the employers, merchants and shop- 
keepers would lose all their independence and all power of 
resisting their new masters. The great war machine with its 
multitude of well-paid officials would be supreme and all 
private enterprise and initiative would disappear in a ` 
stagnant pool of monotonous routine. 

` This picture, as I am well aware, is quite different from that 
painted by the new bureaucrats and the academic Socialists 
who write to the newspapers. They say that the Government 
under Dora has power to seize all property and incomes, to 
take over all the banks, to direct all the business of the 
country; and this they say is the way to win the war. 
According to their contention public waste does not matter, 
at least they never mention it. The servants of the Govern- 
ment are a privileged class which can do as it likes. Their 
duty and that of the Government is to restrict the consump- 
tion of the great body of the people and to manage what they 
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call “ the man-power ” or “ the woman-power ” in any way 
they choose without the slightest regard for the rights and 
liberties of individuals or for our habits and ‘homes, or for the 
common-sense rules of production and distribution. 

’ What is imperatively needed now is not more regimenta- 
tion but less. In a free democracy like ours—to repeat what 
I have said elsewhere—everything depends on the intelligence 
of patriotism and the patriotism of intelligence. It is quite 
true, of course, that the political economy of a war like this, 
in which the most formidable weapons have to be manu- 
factured or bought on a colossal scale, and multitudes of men 
and women have to be diverted from productive to unpro- 
ductive uses, cannot be conducted in the same way as the 
political economy of peace. But it does not follow that what 
would be mad and foolish in peace time becomes sane and wise 

` in war time. The rules of arithmetic still hold and so do the 
rules of common sense. If the methods of the great spending 
departments are such that the ordinary incentives to industry 
and economy are removed from wage-earners and manu- 
facturers, with more control, morë red tape, more devices for 
spending money which should not be spent, or for removing 
men who are earning their livelihood to become super- 
numeraries in official departments which are already over- 

-staffed—this cannot be the way to win the war. Instead of 
being strangled and stifled in red tape the trade of the 
country should be kept going to. provide for home consump- 
tion and for export. 

A Government which is ‘convicted of extravagance in all 
directions cannot expect a very cheerful response to Sir 
Kingsley Wood’s declaration that he must secure widespread 
and drastic retrenchments of personal expenditure. Everyone 
who has lost a part of his income has been economising every 
` day since the beginning of the war. Enormous numbers of 
income-tax payers are paying their taxes out of savings, and 
many more having lost their business altogether are seeking 
Government employment. In his recent appeal for more 
investments in Government loans Sir Robert Kindersley said 
he did not address himself to those who were unable or barely 
able to pay their taxes. It was.a finely worded appeal, but it 
lacked the assurance which everyone wants that the money 
lent to the Government is not being wasted. 

-Sir Kingsley Wood’s new taxes started with an increase in 
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the standard rate of income tax for the whole of the current 
year to 8s. 6d. in the pound with various arrangements which 
will increase the contributions of taxpayers at both ends of 
the scale. Altogether he expects from this, 60 millions this 
year, and by a further graduation of surtax he expects 
another 8 millions. As one result of the Budget, on all slices 
of income in excess of {20,000 a year the State will take nine- 
tenths. In a full year Sir Kingsley Wood expects to get from 
‘income tax and surtax 639 millions as against 290 millions 
five years ago. Another 10 per cent. is also to be taken in, 
Death Duties on all estates exceeding {10,000 in value, but 
this will only produce a million in the current year. Perhaps 
the most important and useful feature of the Budget relates ' 
to the collection of the tax charged on salaries-and wages by 
deduction at the source month by month or week by week. 
When the limit of income tax is reduced, as it will have to be, 
to (say) £75 a year, this will be a valuable means of greatly 
enlarging the revenue. 
Whether the additional duties on beer, wine and tobacco - 
will increase the revenue as much as is expected I gravely 
doubt, though an enthusiastic taxpayer may well feel it is his 
duty to smoke as much as possible when nearly all that he 
spends goes to the Exchequer. I saw a statement the other 
day that rationing is to be extended to tobacco, and could not 
help wondering why the Chancellor of the Exchequer should 
allow it. In one part of his Financial Statement he insists that 
there must be a drastic reduction in the consumption of 
luxuries ; in another part he relies upon luxuries to provide 
him with more revenue! Another two millions is to be derived 
from an increase in the duty on entertainments. This again 
may or may not be realised. It will depend a good deal on ` 
conditions in the air and the future consequences of the 
black-out. 
__ The purchase tax introduced by Sir John Simon is to be 
altered. The revised tax will take the form of a merchants’ 
sales tax to be applied where the goods pass from the whole- 
saler to the retailer. From this Sir Kingsley Wood hopes to 
secure 40 millions this year and 110 millions in a full year. 
The tax is to be divided. The rate is to be one-third of the 
wholesale value on luxuries, including cosmetics; and on 
goods which certainly -cannot be called luxuries, such as 
clothing, boots and shoes, the rate is to be one-sixth of the 
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wholesale value. Sir Kingsley Wood seems to think that the 
rise in retail prices caused by this novel Excise will be less 
than the tax; but the experience of Customs Duties and of 
the Excises on beer and spirits does not bear out this 
assumption. 

The net result of the Budget has been described by almost 
every critic in Parliament and the press as “ inadequate ” 
.and “disappointing.” But the main reason why it isinadequate 


``- and disappointing has been concealed from the public. It is 


that the Chancellor of the Exchequer has allowed expenditure 
to run riot. Consequently he was confronted on Budget Day 
with a greatly enlarged deficit, in face of which the contribu- 
tions from his new and increased taxes look small, and are 
quite insufficient to prevent what he himself recognises, the 
danger of inflation—a danger which will develop rapidly if 
wages go on rising. $ 

. During the inadequate discussions of an inadequate Budget 
several Members were asked to define inflation. One of them 
retorted that you might as well ask for a definition of wood. 
But for the purpose in hand I think I can give a satisfactory 
answer. I would define the inflation we ought all to be 
afraid of as “ that part of the national expenditure (probably 
over two millions a day) which is not covered by tax revenue 
and loans from the savings of the people.” I will not enter | 
into the technical methods by which the Government borrows 
from the banks what it cannot get from large and small”in- 
vestors, and I need not enlarge upon the fact that our gold 
reserve and our investments in America are wasting assets 
which cannot be replenished. 

Francis W. Hirst. 


AMERICA AND THE BRITISH CAUSE. 


N a passage of the World Crisis dealing with American 

intervention in the last war, Mr. Churchill comments on the 

almost insuperable repugnance of peoples'to fight for other 
countries than their own. Most Americans in 1917-18 
honestly believed that their intervention in the war was a 
crusade, not dictated by their national interests. Having 
. made their great disinterested effort, without (it must be | 
admitted) receiving much gratitude, and without seeing the ` 
Europeans mending their ways when it was over, the 
Americans now consequently feel averse from a new 
crusade. - 

This attitude of the Americans is further reasonably to be 
explained by the fact that the United States was brought into 
existence by the people of the Thirteen Colonies in order that 
they might be quit of European politics, the European 
“ system,” and European quarrels. This purpose was further 
confirmed by the Message to Congress of President Monroe, 
December 2nd, 1823, containing the celebrated Monroe 
- Doctrine. In view of these facts, no American statesman now 
could propose participation in a European war with any 
prospect of persuading Congress (which under the Constitu- 
tion has the prerogative of declaring war), unless the United 
States was directly and obviously menaced. Accordingly both 
in the Republican and in the Democratic Nominating 
Conventions, the programmes adopted by each party made it 
clear that any aid given to the Allies would be “ short of war.” 
On the other hand there is plenty of evidence to. show that the 
American people realise the precariousness of. democracy in 
Europe. In effect democracy has been submerged on the 
Continent ; and the democracy of the British Isles is being 
defended against the most formidable. of onslaughts. The 
well-known Gallup polls indicate that the American people 
realises the survival of democracy in Europe to bean American 
interest ; and so the vast majority desire the Allies to win the 
war. Nevertheless they do not feel their interests in the British 
struggle sufficiently direct and immediate to impel them to 
participate in the war. They will afford assistance, but “ short 
of war,” or at any rate short of sending an expeditionary 
force to Europe. None of the British people have any right 
to criticise this attitude but on the contrary have every cause 
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to be grateful ‘that within the limits of this policy so much 
American assistance is being afforded. 

The assistance is being given in supply of armament, 
chiefly .planes, and it is capable of being greatly increased. 
At the beginning of the war the Allies’ munitions position was 
seriously prejudiced by the fact that the Neutrality Act of 

1937 prohibited Americans from selling armaments to any 
belligerent. In November 1939, however, a new Neutrality 
Act was passed, permitting purchase of armaments by 
belligerents on a “ cash-and-carry ” basis. The news naturally 
was a great relief to the British Government, and in response 

.. it was predicted that the United States would become “ an 

arsenal of unlimited resources.” Potentially this is true; 
but so far the assistance afforded by American industry, 
though extremely valuable, has been of limited quantity. 

Mote assistance is needed and is expected. Mre Herbert 

Morrison, Minister of Supply, has explained (broadcasting on 

July 9th, 1940) that the British output of steel, along with 

that of France, was not seriously outdone by the German ; 
but the German production, if supplemented by that of 

France, would be considerably greater than the British. 

The United States production of steel, however, is enormous 

and if made fully available for Great Britain could give this 
country a substantial preponderance. Mr. Morrison went 
further, and boldly suggested that American and British 
industry should be “ dovetailed ” for the purposes of the war. 

This was the help that the British people would welcome and 

all that they needed. “‘ We ask no more than this.” 
American industry, though it was not “ geared” to war- 

production, has responded to the British calls. Since the war 

started the number of workers employed in making aeroplanes 


- has increased about six-fold; production has increased in 


nearly if not quite equal proportion. It has to be borne in 
. mind, however, that the United States navy and army have 
first call on American production :~ the significance of the 
British Ministry of Supply’s statement is in the fact that _ 
America’s industrial output is more important for us than her ~” 
military power. Military intervention on the part of the 
United States would inevitably result in the concentration of 
much of its industrial output upon its own navy and army. 
As Mr. Morrison’s figures indicate, United States industry is, 
` in effect, indispensable to the successful prosecution of the 
British Empire’s war-effort. The populations of the Empire 
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are equal to their military task, but the industrial output of 
Germany, clearly geared for years to a war-economy and 
increased by the seizure of Czechoslovakia, Holland, Belgium 
and part of France, is beyond that of the Empire at present. 
In time the British blockade will seriously affect the quality 
and quantity of German industrial war-output ; and then the 
contribution of American industry should ensure over- 
whelming weight to the Allies’ effort. This is not to say that 
military intervention, if the Americans so decide, would not 
be welcomed, it would be received with the utmost enthusiasm 
by the Allies. The moral effect would be tremendous; and 
even if the United States army or air force could not be 
quickly available overséas, the United States navy could 
afford most valuable help, employing destroyers to participate 
in guarding the trade routes. There is some recognition in the 
United States that control of the Atlantic by the British 
_ Navy is, in effect, a defence of the United States on the 
Atlantic side. Mr. Stimson, shortly after his appointment as 
Secretary of the War Department, publicly testified to this 
fact. The Baltimore Sun emphasised this statement by 
another of its own : 


So long as the British Navy is strong enough to hold the Axis 
fleets in check we are reasonably free to count the Atlantic as the 
safe side. We can therefore, as we deem it expedient, resist 
pressure against ourselves in the Pacific, and insist upon respect 
for all our interests there. But this is only because Britain is able 
to concentrate in Western waters and spare us the necessity of 

- either shifting our Pacific Fleet or weakening it by dividing it 
between oceans. é 


So long as the British Navy continues to control the sea 
routes of the Atlantic, there is no likelihood of the American 
Navy taking part in the active defence of this ocean. ~ 

The abiding and pressing need of the British Empire is 
considered by competent authorities to be material, par- 
ticularly planes and merchant ships. These and other 
necessary things the Americans can supply but, under existing 
legislation, only for dollars. Consequently dollar exchange is 
a vital affair in this question of British-American munitions 
solidarity. At the beginning of the war a very considerable 
fund of dollars was available for the British Government 
either in Treasury or Bank balances or in dollar securities 
belonging to British citizens. The British Government could | 
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requisition such dollar securities, compensating the owners 
with sterling. The amount of this British dollar fund or 
reserve or pool, as it has been variously called, has never been 
disclosed. Fortune estimates that the British and French 
- assets in the United States in 1939 were one-third below the 
1914 level; and it puts the British figure of 1939 at about 
2,300,000,000 dollars, about {460,000,000 at par. To this, 
however, must be added gold in the Bank of England, and the 
Exchange Equalisation Fund (where most of the British gold 
now is and therefore undisclosed). Probably the British 
Government started on the war with more than {1,000,000,000 
of gold, dollar securities or dollar exchange. An estimate 
reported in The Times of July 19th, 1940, indicated that there 
might even then, be still foreign exchange equal to one 
thousand. million pounds sterling. Large drafts, however, 
were made upon it to pay for American goods sold to the _ 
Allied Purchasing Commission. On the other hand the pool 
is being continually replenished to some extent from the 
proceeds of British exports. The drafts on the British dollar 
pool undoubtedly must exceed the amounts passed in as the 
proceeds of British exports which in any case cannot be 
actually earmarked for purchases in-America. If the British 
Government is to be able to take full advantage of American 
industrial resources, it must increase its dollar pool. The drain 
upon the pool is caused not only by direct purchases on the 
part of the British Government, but by the fact that some 
American ‘manufacturers are unwilling to undertake ‘the. 
‘necessary plant-extension (if they are to meet.the demand-for. : 
increased production of armaments) unless the British Govetn- 
ment provides or guarantees the capital for the extension. 
For the American manufacturers fear that they may be left 
at the end of the war with a lot of surplus plant on their 
hands. There are, accordingly, very big demands on the 
dollar exchange at the disposal of the British Government. 
There is no immediate likelihood of dollar credits being 
placed at the disposal of the British Government. The John:.- 
son Act forbids the United States Treasury to lend money. to © 
Governments which are in default. If the British Government. 
is not technically in’ default, it is certainly not paying ány- 
thing on its debt to the United States incurred in the last war. 
The American Neutrality Act prevents people or corpora- 
tions from extending credit to the British Government and - 
- requires that belligerents who purchase goods must take 
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over title to them at the point of export, that is, must pay for 
and carry the goods: this is the famous “ cash and carry ” 
provision. A repeal of this section of the Neutrality Act or a 
repeal of the Johnson Act would not be wholly satisfactory, 
as the British Government, unable to meet its debt to the 
United States from the last war, would hardly be expected to 
be able in the near future to pay on a new dollar war-debt 
added’to the last. l 

The United States Government might help to solve the 
question of dollar-exchange by making large-scale purchases 
from Great Britain. Steps have been taken for the purchase 
of a very large quantity of rubber by the United States. 
Doubtless there are other commodities, raw material produced 
in the British Colonial Empire, in which the United States 
could increase its purchases. The Federal Government -could f 
give credit,*if necessary, to the Ametican buyers; and the 
British Government would be the merchant of the raw 
material that was being sold. The dollars thus obtained by 
the British Government would purchase aeroplanes. In 
effect the transaction would be barter of rubber (or other raw 
material) against aeroplanes or other armament. The United 
States, however, could not absorb as much British raw 
material as Great Britain required of American armament. 
The orders of the British Purchasing Commission run into 
hundreds of millions; American orders for rubber are in 
terms of hundreds of thousands. 

Another means of large-scale sale and purchase has been 
suggested or at least hinted at, though not in official circles, 
It is that some British territory, strategically of great 
potential value to the United States, might be purchased. 
The Federal Government has been a great buyer of territory, 
with the happiest results. It bought Louisiana from France 
in 1803 for fifteen million dollars ; Florida from Spain in 1819 
for twenty-five million dollars ; Alaska from Russia in 1867 for 
seven million two hundred thousand dollars ; the Virgin Islands 
in 1917 for twenty-five million dollars. None of the governments 
or peoples which did the selling felt the transaction to bea gainst 
their honour. Buying and selling is an honest and honourable 
means of transferring property. It is the normal method in 
private life and has been universally adopted because it 
benefits both parties. There is absolutely no reason why the 
method of purchase should not be employed for transfer of 
territory, provided that the transaction is-done under the 
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free will of both parties. Americans have always favoured 
the method, and Napoleon III was at one time a great 
advocate of it: when adopted it is always on a big scale. 
Suggestions have been made from American private circles 
that the Federal Government might purchase from Great 
Britain certain West Indian islands adjacent to the Panama 
Canal. Such a purchase would have obvious advantages, 
providing millions’ of dollars for the British Government ; 
for the United States Government protection to a vital water- . 
“way; to the inhabitants of the transferred territory social, 
economic and political conditions as good as those at present 
enjoyed” by them. On the other hand, there are obvious. - 
_ Sentimental, objections to the scheme, which is not wholly 
‘parallel to the case of the transfers of Louisiana, Florida, ` 
- Alaska 'or.the Virgin Islands. Also, the British Empire has . 
_displayed ‘such remarkable unity during the war that any 
proposal to detach any part of it would raise very serious - 
political difficulties. A proposal, however, to place’ at the 
disposal of the United States Government a suitable site for 
a naval base on some British West Indian island would not 
present such difficulty and, indeed, should only increase the | 
sense of mutual trust and friendliness. fo) 
The best way in which the United States could facilitate 
the assistance in any respect, short of war (assistance which 
both of the American.parties appear to advocate), would be 
-by giving a direct subsidy. The proceeds of the subsidy would- 
be wholly spent in the United States. The Federal Govern-. 
ment annually spends hundreds of thousands of dollars in 
providing public works and on other means of stimulating 
American industry. If the spending of this money were 
transferred from the Federal Government to the British 
Purchasing Commission, this would, in regard to its economic 
effect, be the same as if the Federal Government: spent it. 
The giving of such a subsidy would not be an act of war 
under international law, though the Axis Powers could choose 
to regard it as an unfriendly act, and make it a cause of war. 
It is most unlikely that they would do so, as it is obvious that 
they do not-wish to force the United States into war on the 
‘Allies’ side. Mr. Wendell Willkie has written (Fortune, April. 
1939): “No foreign nation wants to have the U.S, as its 
enemy, or will contrive to find a cause for hostility with this 
‘country.” sed ee 
The Republican and the Democratic parties are each equally 
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pledged against involving the United States in war. Yet the 
necessity for unstinted aid to the Allies is recognised. The New 
York Times, which has been consistent all through the war 
(and before this), has roundly declared in a comment on the 
Republican platform that it is “ Great Britain upon whose sea 
power we depend in large measure for our own security.” 
Mr. Stimson’s reference to the control of the Atlantic routes 
by the British fleet is much to the same effect as the New 
York Times’ comment. The Baltimore Sun has pointed out : 


There are no Morgan loans. There are no vast new du Pont 
munitions factories. There is no series of sinkings of American 
ships, in which quest for profits led to the loss of lives: Neverthe- 
less, the pro- Ally sentiment in this country is stronger to-day than 
it was nine months after the outbreak of the last-war, ` 


: It has been reported in the British Preès that “many . 
hundreds of American airmen have offered themselves for. 
service in the Royal Air Force. It may be that such volunteers 
are liable to lose their American citizenship.; though perhaps 
this liability would not be enforced and the difficulty would 
be adjusted sub silentio. Besides the encouraging offers of 
combatant help from American citizens, there are other 
means by which American opinion powerfully expresses 
“itself. There exists the well-known representative New York 
‘committee of prominent men (Committee to Defend America 
_ by Aiding the Allies), headed by William Allen White, for 
` promoting help to the Allies. The Church Peace Union 
-meeting at Atlantic City on June 13th resolved : 


We are convinced that the entry of the United States into the 
war as a belligerent could not aid the Allies in this crisis nor achieve 
the larger desired objectives. However, we favour every: other 
measure, which can actually help them when they need such help. 


Mr. Charles Seymour, President of Yale University, 
declared (June 4th) : 


At the moment, the question which stares us in the face is how 
. best to keep the war at a distance from us. The victory of Hitler 
in Europe would shatter our first line of defence. 


Hitler has now conquered on the Continent of Europe, so 
Britain is left as America’s first line of defence. 

The attitude of the people of the United States may be 
expressed shortly in two ways. First, there is a general 
sympathy with the British cause as being the cause of liberty 
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—of liberty as understood in the American Declaration of 
Independence, and in the Constitution. of the United States 
and the Bill of Rights. Second, a growing appreciation of the 
view that Great Britain is in effect now America’s first line of 
defence: Whether the Americans would intervene in the war 
to save Great Britain as their first line of defence is not in 
discussion, for the British do not think that they need saving 
by military. intervention. What they want to be afforded is 


. what is being afforded to them now, namely planes and other 


material resources, and they want it in ever greater measure. 
If Britain is the United States’ first line of defence; then Mr. 


-‘Morrison’s suggestion that American and British industry 


should be dovetailed for the purposes of the war must appeal 
to every. ‘American citizen. 
‘Candidates in the ensuing presidential election have made 


clear their determination to help the Allies by all means short - 


of war. Months ago Mr. Wendell Willkie wrote: “ We do 
not intend to’relinquish our right to sell whatever we want 
to those defending themselves from aggression.” Mr. Roose- 
velt, in accepting nomination for a third term, broadcast : 


We face one of the great choices of history. It is not alone a - 
choice of government by the people versus dictatorship. It is not . -: 
alone the choice of freedom. versus slavery. It is not alone the: 


choice between moviñg forward or moving back. It is all of these 


rolled into one. It is tlie continuance of civilisation as we know it | 


versus the.ultimate destruction of all that we have held dear: °° * 


religion against godlessness; the ideal of justice against the., 


practice of force; moral decency versus the firing squad ; “the 


courage to speak out and to act versus the false lullaby of appease- ` 
ment. . . . The fact which dominates our world is the fact of - 


armed aggression: 


In the Sketch Book, published at Nee York some hundred 
and twenty years ago, Washington Irving, a firm though dis- 
criminating friend of England, wrote: “ From.the’ peculiar 
nature of our relations with England, we must have more 


» 


frequent questions of a difficult and delicate character with ` 


her than with any other nation.” Still further back, David 
Hartley, one of the British Peace Commissioners at. the. end 


of the War of American Independence, wrote that the 


Americans might never need an ally, but if they did, “ it is 
stillin Great Britain, at least it is certain that in looking ‘around 
Europe, no other is to be found.” * R. B. Mowar. 


* Foreign Office Archives (F.0.-4), June 2nd, 1783. 


JAPAN’S GROWING AMBITIONS. 


REOCCUPATION with war in Europe and Africa has 

not thrust the war in Asia entirely out of the news. That, 

indeed, was impossible, for Europe’s troubles are Japan’s 
opportunity, and Japan’s pretensions during the past three 
months have expanded to a degree contemplated in Japan 
for years past but previously regarded in Europe only as 
jingoistic dreams. Hideyoshi, the Japanese Napoleon, who 
died in 1598, after he had crushed every enemy in Japan, 
conceived the idea of conquering the whole of China as a 
means of keeping an incurably bellicose people suitably - 
occupied. His initial attempt was disastrous and his last 
orders were for the withdrawal of his armies. Civil war soon 
broke out again and his successor Iyeyasu, after crushing it 
and massa¢ring all his prisoners, devised’ a system of control 
which it was almost impossible to overthrow. His -grandson 
completed the work by prohibiting all-foreign: intercourse, 
and so this rigidly self-contained empire remained shut from 
the world till the American Commodore Perry compelled the 
. Japanese to enter into international relations, and in 1859 
_ Japanese ports were opened to trade with the Treaty Powers. 
“+ The story of Japan’s rapid modernisation has been often 
told—perhaps too often. There was a series of rebellions 
- until a new national unity was formed on a basis of Emperor- 


'*. worship, after which internal strains were relieved by external 


adventures, China providing the most promising field’ for 
these. Perhaps it was natural that the spirit of Hideyoshi 
should again become dominant. Japan learnt in 1895, how- 
ever, that Europe was disinclined to give her a free hand in 
using her newly acquired guns to secure expansion at China’s 
expense ; but in 1915, when Europe was at war, she presented 
what are known as the Twenty-one Demands to China, the 
enforcement of which would have made China a vassal State— 
. but America and Britain objected. 

It was from about this time that the principle that all 
disputes between China and Japan should be settled without 
any intervention of a third Power came to be commonly 
talked of and its attainment made the constant goal of 
Japanese foreign policy, whatever other changes there might 
be. Even at the Washington Conference in 1922 the form was 
observed, though the other Powers dictated the substance of 
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the agreements then made. In the following years China was 
in travail with a national unity of her own which Japan tried 
by every kind of intrigue to prevent ; and in 1931, when the 
Japanese theory that Manchuria was not a part of China 
became definitely and finally untenable, Japan reaffirmed it 
and seized that region. The League of Nations protested, but 
its activities were purely verbal. In 1934 Japan, by the Amau 
Statement, proclaimed her priority in political and economic 
developments in China, and as this was done only “ semi- 
officially ” the Powers found it convenient to pretend that 

they had not heard ; and in 1937, when Britain’s rearmament 
` budget made.it certain that there would be war in Europe, 
or that if a miracle averted war Japan would be in no 
position to flout the Powers, the Japanese warlords decided 
that the moment for thé subjugation of China had arrived. 
‘With Chira under her control and Europe ready ‘to pay war 
prices for every sort of commodity, the attempt which failed 
in 1915 could- be repeated successfully and put on a firm basis 
by means of war profits. 

But China’s resistance seriously interfered with. Japan’s 
calculations; and the theory that the Chinese do not care 
who governs them and would be glad to see the last of their 
local satraps has completely evaporated. The suffering which 
the Japanese have inflicted on their victims is on a scale 
which overshadows the most frightful barbaric conquests of 
history ; and so firmly unified does the Chinese Government .. . 
remain that the Japanése, who began by asserting that they 
would never sheathe the sword until Chiang Kai-shek and 
his associates were utterly destroyed, have since hinted that 
if he would only see reason he might be allowed to co-operate 
with them in creating the new and prosperous China, the 
attainment of which is Japan’s holy mission. , ! 

We always make the mistake of calculating in war time by 
the economic rules of peace, and some have reckoned that 
Japan’s difficulties must compel her to bring the war to an ~ 
end. So long as China has inhabitants who can be plundered 
or exploited, however, Japan will not lack the means to carry | 
on. Her progress is. extremely slow, but it has not stopped ~ 
altogether; and though her people may feel the strain of 
war, and indeed be heartily sick of it, they will not starve so - 
long as they can rob the Chinese of food. That the European 
War has found them in no position to make such profits. as 
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they made in 1914-18 is a bitter disappointment, but the 
position has its consolations. Japan is able, to a greater 
extent than ever before, to put pressure on foreign Powers, 
especially on Britain, whose investments in China are far 
greater than her own and are a cause for envy and hostility. 
Ever since the war in China began there has been a continual 
struggle to preserve British interests from the encroachments 
and pretensions of Japan. Neither side wants an open 
rupture, though as Britain’s difficulties in Europe increase, 
Japan’s reluctance decreases, and Britain gives way bit by 
bit, sacrificing China’s interests rather than her own when 
there is any choice—a course which, besides involving bad 
faith and being repugnant to honourable feeling, is short- 
sighted. The Foreign Office even yet has a good deal of what 
has been called the “ Shanghai mind.” It thinks that every- 
body would be very much more comfortable if the Chinese 
ceased their ridiculous opposition and came to terms. In 
Shanghai itself experience of Japanese methods has done 
much to modify this attitude, which is now an exception 
where it was once the rule. 

Since her invasion of China began Japan has had four 
changes of Government—an indication that there is a good 
deal of dissatisfaction with the progress of the adventure; and 
each new Government has put in the forefront of its pro- 
gramme the early achievement of Japan’s aims in China. 

The collapse of Holland and France, with the greater em- 
' barrassments resulting to Britain, has greatly strengthened 
Japan’s hands, and has opened up new possibilities for her. 
She has for long past put pressure on French Indo-China to 
prevent the use of the French-owned railway from Hanoi to 
Kunming for the transport of munitions, and now she has 
treated her in a much more high-handed fashion, and has 
made the colonial government submit to the indignity of a 
swarm of Japanese inspectors to see that practically nothing 
that is of any use to the Chinese is transported by the line at 
all. There are hints that Japanese will soon be in charge of 
the whole working of the line, which means, among other 
things, the diversion of Yunnanese tin to Japan. 

The Japanese have also taken steps to close the few 
remaining ports by which China was able to get small con- 
signments of foreign goods. This was a matter of no military 
difficulty except such as resulted from the number of ships in 
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Japan’s navy: baud limited. There remained one important 
route by which China could import some of her most urgent 
necessities—the road from Burma to Kunming. This was 
(with the doubtful exception of the motor road from Russia - 
through Turkestan) the one lifeline left to Free China, and 
though China is a friendly neutral country, the British Govern- 
ment ‘has agreed to close. it for three months, admitting in 
Parliament. that it would be dishonourable to close it alto- 
gether and trying further to minimise the injury by saying 


z, that it‘is not usable in the monsoon anyhow—a statement 


which is simply untrue. When Dr. Quo Tai-chi, the Chinese 
Ambassador, who only learnt of this when he read it in the 
newspaper, went to seek an explanation of Lord Halifax, the 
Foreign Secretary admitted that it was true, but expressed 
the hope, that during this three months (while Britain is 
co-operating. with Japan in strangling China)»a general 
settlement of the Sino-Japanese quarrel might be reached— 
a plain hint that if-China did not cease being a nuisance the 
road would not be reopened. 

This must have been a staggering blow to the Ambassador. 
The object of the appeasement offered to Japan was plain. 
Japan’s attitude towards Hongkong, the Netherlands East 
Indies, and French Indo-China had been very ominous, and 
if we could do something to divert her attention from these 
places, that would be a great gain. With the help and 
encouragement offered by the closing of the Burma Road she. 
might concentrate on China, and, having been given in full . 
measure the “co-operation in creating the New Order in 
East Asia ”? which she had often desired, surely her goodwill 
would be gained. It was rather hard on China, no doubt, but 
after all, China had only lost ground for three years, and 
business cannot be held up for ever. (The whole transaction 
bears a rather dreadful resemblance to the withdrawal of the 
British volunteers from Spain followed by an agreement not 
to press for the Italian army’s withdrawal until a settlement: 
had been reached. In both cases it was exactly contrary to 


what a majority of the British public would have desired, and. ae 


in both cases failed utterly of its object.) 

Despite this cruel addition to China’s burden, the British’ 
position was not improved nor was Japan appeased. There 
immediately followed a change in the Government of Japan, 
and Prince Konoe, again Premier, described Japan’s mission - 
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not as bringing a New Order to East Asia but as bringing a 
common prosperity to Greater East Asia and the South Seas. 
The Foreign Office spokesman modestly declined to define 
either of these regions ; but.in Japanese polemics the South 
Seas commonly include Malaya and all the islands in the 
Pacific, and Japanese pronouncements and actions regarding 
French Indo-China leave no doubt that this region is now 
included in Greater East Asia. In spite of the closing of the 
Burma Road, the Chinese show no signs of weakening in their 
resistance, and since the Japanese took Hankow and Canton 
in October 1938 their progress has been so slow and their gain 
of so little advantage that they are likely to be satisfied that, 
with the Chinese prevented by lack of supplies from taking 
the initiative, it would be more profitable to consolidate their 
gains, secure them by the occupation of the French and 
_ Dutch possessions, and leave the more extensive territories 
of Western China to later opportunities. It is quite possible 
that beleaguered as Britain now is, she cannot afford to make 
any sacrifices on China’s behalf but must rather sacrifice her 
own Chinese interests with as little loss as may be; yet the 
course pursued appears to combine bad faith with strategic 
disadvantage. China supplied with the means of making war 
was our ally in Asia; paralysed, she leaves us open to 
Japanese attack. . 

We can hardly go on deluding ourselves, on the strength of 
polite assurances, that the Japanese are really very fond of us, 
or would be if only we gave them a chance. With every sur- 
render that we have made their appetite has increased and 
their respect for us declined. The anti-British press campaigns 
have not lacked official inspiration and the anti-British 
demonstrations have been organised by the leading municipal 
corporations, though diplomatically they may be represented 
as unfortunate ebullitions of public feeling which the better- 
informed officials regret but cannot prevent. As long ago as 
1932 General Araki, when Minister for War, declared in a 
speech that White influence east of Suez must be destroyed ; 
- and for much longer than that Mr. Tokotomi (pen name 
“ Soho”), Japan’s greatest historian and most popular 
journalist, has preached against the White Peril. Whenever 
China is in question—and when is she not ?—Britain is the 
offence arid the stumbling-block; but in recent years the 
Netherlands Indies and Indo-China have come in for no little 
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notice. Japan’s leading newspaper a few years ago ran a 
series of articles on these regions, enlarging on the bad 
treatment of the natives by the Dutch and the French 
respectively, the longing of the natives for Japanese goods 
and. protection, and the handicaps which Japanese trade 
suffered there. , 

The operni threats to Indo-China and the Netherlands Indies 
(not to speak of Hongkong) were not the only disappointing 
sequels to the surrender regarding the Burma Road. There 
followed a dozen or more arrests of British subjects on charges 
of espionage. It would be tedious to go into the reasoris why 
the majority of these men could not really be suspected: The 
Japanese press, in its usual manner, affirmed their guilt and 
declared that there was-a British network of espionage, and 
the Japanese Foreign Office denied that the arrests bore any 
national aspect. The disturbing nature of these.arrests lies 
in the manner in which police examinations are conducted in 


Japan. In his book on The Foreign Office Sir John Tilley says: 


So far as private cases go, I suppose that we may expect this 
sort of work [intervention in legal cases] to diminish, now that we 
like to assume that the administration of justice is almost every- 
where beyond reproach, and interference in a case which is before 
the Courts of another country is shocking, except in so flagrant an 
instance as the recent prosecution of the Metro-Vickers engineers 
in Russia. 


What we “ like to assume.” is, unfortunately, a very different 
thing from what actually is. It would hardly be exaggerating 
to say that “ liking to assume ” rather than face the facts is 
the chief reason why the British Empire is to-day in jeopardy. 
Sir John had not long retired from the British Embassy in 
Tokyo when he wrote this, and the book was hardly in print 
` before Professor Max Bickerton, ten years resident in Japan, 
was examined on charges of holding communistic opinions, 
kept incommunicado, brutally beaten, and his health 
“permanently injured. At the beginning of the present year 
three British subjects-were arrested on frivolous charges, and - 
one of them is still in some police owbliette, nor have the 
Japanese papers been so much as allowed to refer ‘to. these ` 
arrests. When a gesture by which it was hoped (despite ex- 
perience) to placate Japan was followed by a dozen mote 
arrests (reference to which was also prohibited in the press), - 
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anxiety naturally became acute; and when the matter could 
be concealed no longer the Japanese press was. unleashed to 
bay its loudest, and to use the most abusive and threatening 
language regarding the arrests of a couple of Japanese in 
London. l 

Both at Westminster and Washington business is held in 
profound respect. Washington has a much more sincere 
sympathy for China than has Westminster, but neither would 
move.to interfere with the remunerative sale of war materials 
to Japan, as each feared that the other’s business men would 
get the benefit. Now that Britain is out of the market 
Washington has moved ; but Britain’s closing of the Burma 
Road hits China much harder than America’s embargo hits 

apan. 
J J long as Manchuria was Chinese, Soviet Russia did not ° 
trouble to fortify the frontier or to keep warships at Vladivos- 
tok, but since Japan took Manchuria she has done both; 
Japan strengthens her side, and defence is likely some day to 
end in disaster. With somewhat similar feelings towards 
Russia, it was natural enough that Germany and Japan 
should, early in 1937, make an Anti-Comintern allianée; but 
when, as part of the price of Russia’s neutrality, Nazi Germany 
had to make an elaborate pretence of friendship with her, 
Japan felt a rude shock. From that she has recovered, and 
sees that if Germany. is victorious the Berlin-Tokyo Axis may 
still be very useful, and that meanwhile there are pickings to 
be had. Since Hitler’s accession to power there has been a 
strong Nazi organisation in Japan, which has made life ex- 
cessively uncomfortable for dissentient countrymen, and has 
done some propaganda work ; but German diplomacy hardly 
needed its assistance, and probably hardly even had its 
approval in its prompt disavowal of interest in the Nether- 
lands East Indies, and later in French Indo-China. This is 
appeasement on a larger scale than Britain can offer, though 
Japan will feel somewhat uncomfortable with such a perfidious 
friend. 

The withdrawal of the handful of troops from Tientsin and 
Shanghai need not be regarded as a still further effort at 
appeasement. The Government has, indeed, declared that it 
- has nothing to do with Japan’s recent request for withdrawal. 
Should Japan become actively hostile they would be quite 
ineffective, though ‘they might lessen considerably the 


wos 
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vulnerability of Hongkong; andit may well be also that troops 
east of Suez must all make their contribution to African defence, 
Nevertheless, the fact must be borne in mind that Americans 
will regard it as appeasement, and as an endeavour tó get on 
good terms with Japan. just when America is showing her 
disapproval.of Japan’s actions. 
And what does Japan hope to get out of it all? While a 
moderate amount of criticism was still possible there were 
_Japanese critics who remarked that the military men had 
Tokugawa minds—that is, that they wished to return to the 
seclusion which Commodore Perry had broken down in the 
1850s. They were puzzled (as we all are at times) by the 
world economy of the nineteenth century, which had no 
stability but in continual progress. They were alarmed by 
the “ economic nationalism ” by which the nations sought to 
attain equilibrium after the economic strains of the last war. 
And they thought that if Japan secured sufficient lebensraum 
she could be entirely self-supporting. They also suffered from 
a considerable inferiority complex, and the more they feared . 
the power of Western nations, the more belligerently they 
asserted their determination to hurl them out of their path. 
_ At the time of the seizure of Manchuria some of the soldier- 
- economists preached that now Japan was self-sufficient and 
independent of the rest of the world ; it was soon very clear ’ 
that this was not so, and they argued whether three or five 
of China’s northern provinces were necessary to do the trick. 
Three years’ war has only created doubts whether even with 
all China Japan’s needs can be met, and the products as well 
as the markets of Indo-China and Malaya are desirable. In 
the new self-sufficiency the Japanese all become samurai and 
the other peoples of the self-sufficient bloc the.hewers of wood 
and drawers of water to this superior race. Such is the dream, - 
but Japanese business men on the continent are often so 
much irked by. military interference that they have their 
doubts whether it can come true. 
A. Morcan Youne. ` 
Oxford: August 1940. 


REGENERATION THROUGH 
SUFFERING? 


RANCE, suffering the ordeal of “ regeneration ” at the 
hands of Herr Heinrich Himmler and M. Pierre Laval, is 
the victim of a false historical analogy. The overthrow 
of the Second Empire as a consequence of military defeat was 
followed by a great national revival. The power and success 
of the Third Nazi Reich were born of defeat at the hands of 
the Western Allies. France, therefore, so the argument ran, 


needed nothing so much as a second dose of defeat. Her .- 


conquerors, having overthrown her on the field of battle, 
would permit her to rise again, as Bismarck had done. 

It seems scarcely credible that MM. Laval and Baudouin 
can have reasoned thus, with the spectacle of conquered 
Poland befere their eyes. It seems scarcely credible that they 
should believe that Hitler’s Germany and Mussolini’s Italy 
would content themselves with the seizure of a few.provinces 
and a few colonies, and would then permit France to revive 
as she had done during the decade which followed Sedan. And 
it is difficult to understand why MM. Reynaud and Mandel 
entrusted an adherent of this school of thought with the vital 
portfolio of Foreign Affairs. The “ defeatism ” which led to 
the French collapse was no mere passive defeatism, no mere 
loss of faith in victory. It was an active-defeatism which 
regarded the possibility of victory with abhorrence, because 
victory would perpetuate republican and democratic institu- 
tions. 

Nor is it correct to dismiss the talk of “ regeneration ” as 
being merely the slavish repetition of German and Italian 
political jargon, designed to curry favour with France’s 
conquerors. Such talk was already to be heard in French 
officers’ messes on the eve of the German offensive against the 
Low Countries. It was clear that the French officer corps had 
been profoundly impressed by the diplomatic successes and 
by the military efficiency of the Third Reich. France, it was 
argued,.could compete with Germany only by achieving a 
new spirit, by turning her back on “ materialism,” by adopt- 
ing a new attitude toward “ the State.” French unprepared- 
ness was laid at the door of her democratic institutions. 
German propaganda had for long been harping on the theme 
of France’s unpreparedness, particularly in the air. In the 
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summer of 1938 the whispering campaign against M. Pierre 
Cot had served the dual purpose of demonstrating France’s 
weakness and.of discrediting one of the chief advocates of an 
active policy of resistance to German aggression. The French 
“ officier de carrière ” made no secret of his anti-democratic 
sentiments. In the words of an eminent French diplomatist 
now in London : “ Les chefs de Parmée étaient tous Cagoulards.” 
Another alarming symptom was the fact that the officer 
class evidently felt no confidence in the fighting qualities of 
those of their troops who hailed from the towns. “ If France 
is victorious,” one of the officers remarked, “ it will be thanks 
to her peasants. The workmen are ready enough to match: | 
through the streets in processions crying ‘ Death to Hitler; ” 
- but they expect the peasants to do the fighting.” The demand 
for “ regeneration ” was due also in no small measure to the 
‘ever-present fear of the consequences of France’s declining 
` population., The morbid preoccupation with the contrast 
between France’s dwindling birth-rate and the fecundity of 
the Germans and the Italians lies at the root of France’s 
unbroken retreat during the past five years, and the reliance 
- upon the defensive “ Maginot mentality ” was due, more than 
anything else, to the belief that the fortifications would 
enable France to maintain her position with the minimum 
sacrifice of human life. Phrases such as “‘ i] faut étre avare du 
-sang français ” were constantly on Frenchmen’s lips, and the 
manner in which Hitler has succeeded in stimulating the 
German birth-rate was undoubtedly one of the factors which 
commended some form of Fascist development to French 
` opinion of the Right. a 
German propaganda, which was conducted by men with 
an extremely thorough knowledge of French psychology, made 
the fullest use of France’s fear for her population. French 
‘ accounts of the World War have always laid great stress on the 
fact that France’s losses in men killed and wounded had been 
so much higher than those of Great Britain. The “ traitor of | 
Stuttgart ” returned constantly to this theme and to thé 
comparison between thestrength of the British and French land 
forces which were preparing forthe struggle with Germany. 
It would be wrong to suggest that the army officers who 
weré ‘so loud in their criticism of democracy and in their 
demaiid for “regeneration” were necessarily pro-German. 
In fact it was precisely in these circles that the demand for 
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the disruption of Germany was most loudly expressed, coupled 
with regrets that the French Government had not intervened 
more actively on the side of the Rhineland Separatists. But 
if the officer corps was not pro-German, it was here that the 
greatest resentment was felt at the tardiness of Britain’s 
introduction of conscription. 

Nor should it be supposed that the semi-Fascist frame of 
mind which was to be met with among the French officer 
corps and in certain circles outside it was in any particular 
relation to the fascist or monarchist groups which followed 
_ Col. de la Rocque, M. Jacques Doriot and M. Charles Maurras. 
- Though it was certainly not uninfluenced by German propa- 
ganda, it was rather a movement of a section of opinion than 


the emergence of a new political organisation. It was the 


product of the long months of inactivity to which the French 
army had been condemned during the winter. Without being 


consciously “ Fifth column,” thousands of French army - 
officers sympathised with the system against which they were - 


called to fight, and despised the system which it was their 
duty to defend. 

Among the forces which made for the collapse of French 
resistance and for the subsequent volte face, M. Pierre Laval 
and an element in the wealthy bourgeoisie contributed the 
element of Anglophobia. “ The French people,” M. Laval 
once said to André Géraud, “ will never forget the Emperor’s 
wretched end.” M. Laval had, however, a more personal 
reason for his Anglophobia than the sufferings of Napoleon 
on the island of St. Helena. In the summer of 1938 the present 
writer had an opportunity of hearing from M. Laval an 


account, delivered with what the former President of the ~ 


Council himself described as “ une franchise brutale,” of 


the relations between France, Great Britain and Italy during 
the years 1935 and 1936. M. Laval told of his plan for uniting 
France and Italy, together with the French satellites of the 


Little Entente and Italy’s protégés, Austria and Hungary, in | 


a Grand Alliance against Germany, with the object of com- 
pelling Germany to come to terms. In its initial stages the 
scheme had prospered. Italy: and France had settled their 
differences; detailed plans-had been worked out for. the 
collaboration of French, Italian, Czech, Austrian and Jugo- 
slav divisions in the event of a German attack upon Austria. 
All that was required was a détente between Italy and 


` 
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Jugoslavia. Despite the tension which had resulted from the 
murder of King Alexander, prepared on Italian soil, even this 
seemed in sight. But at the last moment the intervention of 
the British Minister in Belgrade had prevented the despatch 
of the Jugoslav foreign ‘minister on a mission to Rome. A 
second opportunity had presented itself at the time of the 
Laval-Hoare plan, but again the English—this time through 
the intervention of public opinion—had prevented the 
formation of a strong anti-German front. 

A second interview, only a few days before the opening: of 
the German spring offensive, confirmed the impression that 
Anglophobia was one of the principal motives behind M. 
Laval’s political activities. His references to the baleful 
influence upon British policy -of “les archevecques et les 
vieilles filles ” suggested that in the interim M. Laval had been 
_ assiduously cherishing his grievance against British public 
opinion. During the first of these interviews M. Laval had 
delivered himself of the statement that, if he had his way, he 
would “ have every Communist in the country shot,” and it 
is one of the strangest paradoxes of the French collapse that 
the French Communist party should have played its part in 
establishing so bitter an anti-Communist in virtual control of 
unoccupied France. Indeed it was one of the most remarkable 
achievements of Nazi propaganda in France that it contrived 
to mobilise for its own ends both the Communists and those 
who:saw in National Socialism the “ bulwark against Bolshev- 
ism.” Even the fact.that German aircraft had scattered 
copies of Molotov’s speeches broadcast over France did not 
deter the French Right from believing in Hitler as the 
_“ saviour of Europe from Communism.” And the presence in 
Paris of Herr Thyssen, a fugitive from Germany on account 
of the new trend towards Communism in his own country, 
left them equally unmoved. 

The inclusion of M. Belin’s name among the list of Marshal 
Pétain’s ministers suggests that a revival of “ pacifisme ; 
intégral ” played its part in the collapse of French resistance: 
The strength of the pacifist element, in particular in the trade 
unions, had fluctuated very greatly during the past five years, 
and, on the eve of the spring-offensive, it seemed that M. Paul 
Faure had been almost wholly deserted by; his once consider- 
able following among the Socialist deputies: “But as recently 
as the autumn of 1938 M. Blum had with ‘difficulty’ secured 
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the rejection by the Socialist Party of a resolution declaring 
that France should fight only in the event of an attack upon 
her metropolitan territory. “ Integral pacifism ” had been 
largely responsible for the popular opposition to the Sanctions 
policy in 1935-6—an oppositiori whose strength was reluct- 
antly admitted to the present writer in the autumn of 1936 
by men who had themselves been strongly in support of the 
application of sanctions, The failure of the sanctions policy 
and the consequent discredit into which the League fell 
brought new adherents to the pacifist camp, both from among 
the Socialists and the ex-servicemen’s organisations. M. 
Pichot, the ex-servicemen’s leader, was a member of the 
Comité France-Allemagne, and both he and M. Belin were 
prepared to go to very considerable lengths in the search for 
an understanding with Germany. 

The volte face of the French Communist Party following the 
German-Soviet Pact was far more important than was 
recognised at the time. On the foreign policy issue, the 
organised French working class had been divided into three 
groups, the Communists, the “ activist” Socialists who, 
under M. Blum’s leadership, favoured opposition to Germany 
and Italy, and the pacifist group which followed M. Paul 
Faure. With the defection of the Communists, two: of these 
three groups were opposed to the war. During the months 
which preceded the Munich crisis, and again during the sum- 
mer of last year, the pacifists appeared to have lost’ the- 
greater part of their popular support. The German occupa- 
tion of Prague in March 1939, with its revelation of Hitler’s 
perfidy, led to a complete split in the ranks of the Comité 
France-Allemagne between those who genuinely desired 
Franco-German co-operation in the interest of peace and those 
who were allowing themselves to be used as Hitler’s agents. 
But pacifism, which tended to wane each time that France 
was seen to be adopting a resolute attitude in face of the 
dictators, revived once again with each stage in the process of 
retreat. The delirious popular enthusiasm over the Munich 
agreement contrasted strangely with the fine bearing of the 
conscripts who had answered the call to arms at the time of 
the partial mobilisation only a few days before. 

During the long months of inactivity and strain which 
intervened between” the Polish campaign and the spring 
offensives, German propaganda, with a skill which was sadly 
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under-estimated both in Great Britain and in France itself, 
succeeded in mobilising all the divergent and even opposing 
elements whereby France’s will to resistance could be 
weakened. At one and the same time the anti-capitalist 
slogans were used in an appeal to the working class and the 
anti-communist slogans were exploited among the bourgeoisie. 
Again, as at the time’ of the Munich crisis, the fact that the 
French democracy was insufficiently informed of the issues at 
stake played into Germany’s hands. Energies which should 
have been used to the full for the preparation and prosecution 


of the war were frittered away in mutual recriminations... ` 


Every grievance against this country, from the numerical 
inferiority of the British land contingent to the fact that the 
higher pay of the Tommy tended to put up the price of certain 
entertainments to the disadvantage of the poilu, was exploited — 
to the full. ? 
Tt remains to be seen how the heterogeneous elements which 
compassed the downfall of France will fare in their attempt at 
““ regeneration through suffering.” "The attitude of the 
German and Italian Press towards the Government of Vichy 
suggests that M. Laval’s dream of an equal partnership 
between France and her conquerors is foredoomed to dis- 
appointment. 
Perer MATTHEWS. 





: Qo oN Oe 
YEAR has now elapsed since Hitler and Stalin startled 
the world by openly getting together and signing a 
pact of friendship—an event which precipitated the 
outbreak of the present war. Secret collusion between the two 
dictators had existed for a long time before, as I revealed—a 
hopelessly unheeded Cassandra—in an articlecalled “ Germany 
and Russia ” which appeared in the Conremporary Review 
in December 1936. But it took Hitler and Stalin another 
. three years of preparation and manceuvring for position before 
‘they could openly join hands in what is—pace the democratic 
statesmen and diplomatic correspondents—an entirely logical _ 
and obvious arrangement. Both from a practical, purely 
realistic point of view and from the ideological one, the two 
dictators Were made for each other. The tragedy is that 
throughout the “ popular front ” period and throughout the 
“ appeasement ” period, the purblind people of the Right and 
of the Left failed to see the fundamental truth that the real 
conflict was not between Hitler’s brown bolshevism and 
Stalin’s red-shirted terrorism and reaction, but between 
dictatorship and democracy, or gangsterism and international 
order ; between the forces of destruction and civilisation. In 
this conflict, from’ the very outset and owing to the very 
nature of their methods and their mentality, the dictators 
were together on one side of the barricade and the free 
countries on the other. 
` In their purblind attitude to Hitler and Stalin, people both 
of the Right and of the Left in Britain, France, the U.S.A. and 
elsewhere, have been afflicted by a number of strange mental 
fixations, and as far as Soviet Russia is concerned her peculiar 
spell seems to be lingering on until the present day. She is 
still being considered either a paragon of all the democratic 
virtues (despite twenty-two years of uninterrupted terrorism) 
or else as the incarnation of everything that is evil. On no 
grounds at all, except their own assumptions or hopes, com- 
mentators of Stalin’s foreign policy read into it the most 
fantastic of ideological considerations, and nothing will 
persuade them that he is one of the shrewdest and most 
cynically opportunist autocrats the world has ever known. 
Just as the friends of Hitler in this country invariably felt 
peeved and aggrieved when he failed to pursue the course that 
Vou. cuvin. 20 
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they in their own minds had prescribed for him, and on the 
contrary chose to do the things which, had these friends been 
able to command a more dispassionate and better-informed . 
view, they should have recognised as wholly logical and con- 
sistent, so the believers in Stalin as an upholder of socialism 
and democracy have suffered many a shock and many a dis- 
illusion. If instead of judging his policy from the angle 
of their own intellectual fads or their own vested interests 
they were to approach Soviet Russia as any other country, 
and scrutinise her foreign relations in the light of certain 
fundamental principles that apply equally to all countries and . ` 
forms of government, many pitfalls, disappointments and 
_ mistakes could have been avoided. Further, if our rulers chose 
to study Stalin’s position both in his local and in the general 
international scheme of things, or again his character and 
personality, they would be a great deal wiser and should have 
avoided the rebuffs and the unpleasant surprises which have 
characterised their dealings with Moscow.. A most excellent 
new biography of Stalin has just appeared which cannot be 
too sttongly commended to the British public. Its author is 
Mr. Eugene Lyons, a famous American journalist, who once 
upon a time was an enthusiastic pro-communist and who after 
a.long sojourn in Moscow learned to see the Russian realities 
as they really are. Together with his earlier book, Assignment 
in Utopia,the Stalin biography deserves the most careful 
study if the fundamental factors which distinguish Soviet 
Russia’s foreign policy from that of any other country are to 
be appraised at their true value.* ! 

Before offering some observations on these specifically 
Russian aspects of Moscow’s foreign relations, however, I 
should like to recapitulate a few principles which seem to me 
to constitute a permanent foundation for the activities of all 
governments. Any government, whether a democratic or a 
dictatorial one, is in the first instance concerned with its self- 
preservation. As evidence of that we have the unforgettable 
admission of Mr. Stanley Baldwin, as he then was, madeinthe 
House of Commons on November 12th, 1936. Pressed to 
explain why-he had not told the nation about the extent of 
Germany’s military preparedness, he replied: “TI cannot 
‘think :of anything that would have made the loss of the 

‘élection: from my point of view more certain.” The fact is 
* Stalin, Czar of all the Russias. By Eugene Lyons. Geo. G. Harrap & Co. 9s. 
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that any government that wishes to maintain itself is con- 
strained to be more or less opportunist and to know how to 
manceuvre for position on both a national and an international 
plane. A second equally vital principle is that foreign policy 
is in the last resort conditioned by a country’s internal situa- 
tion, which sets the limit to the initiatives or risks a govern- 
ment may take. And finally, there are the permanent natural 
factors of geography, historical background and various others. 

In addition to these permanent postulates of foreign policy 
which apply equally to all countries and at all times, and 
< without which the activities of Stalin must remain quite 
incomprehensible, there are also some special considerations 
which vary from place to place. One country may desire 
world revolution, another the spread of Nazism, a third the 
freedom of the seas, yet another the maintenance of the 
Monroe. do¢trine, etc. But the main thing to bear in mind is 
the three permanent factors mentioned above, and set against 
them Stalin’s foreign policy becomes both logical and wholly 
consistent. 

From the inception of the Soviet régime in November 1917, 
the Bolsheviks have been concerned with the primary problem 
of keeping themselves in power and have felt constantly 
threatened both by a strong national and an international 
opposition. Hence terrorism has been their most vital instru- 
ment of government at home, while a special technique of 
diplomacy has had to be developed to diminish or altogether 
destroy the dangers they anticipated from abroad. 

As Lenin himself once put it, “ If the capitalistic world had 
an ounce of solidarity we could not survive for twenty-four 
hours.” The object of Soviet diplomacy was therefore to 
exploit that absence of solidarity among the other nations to 
the very utmost, and it can be said that they did this with 
astonishing success. But they never lost their profound 
‘ suspicion and apprehension of the world around them, and 
at almost any point of their existence as a government they 
could echo Lenin’s famous remark that “ the most surprising 
thing is that nobody yet has thrown us out.” To the present 
day Stalin fears that the world outside may yet change its 
mind and embark on a crusade against him. In this’ respect 
the western democracies appear as suspicious to him as 
Germany. He trusts nobody; but he understands the 
Germans better than the others. In determining their foreign 
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relations the Soviets have therefore pursued the double 
objective of not only safeguarding themselves as best they 
_ could against being attacked, or being involved in what they 
. considered to be inevitably “ the second imperialistic world 
war,” but also that of getting the other nations as heavily 
involved among themselves as possible. While on the one 
hand this diminished the risks of an eventual attack on 
Russia, it also increased the chances of world revolution as 
the ultimate result of an international conflagration. l 

With complete cynicism but with consummate adroitness 
Stalin has known how to make use in turn of German revision- 
ism, of democratic wishful thinking, of left-wing illusionism 
and right-wing purblind greed. As Dimitrov, the secretary 
of the Communist International, put it : 


We are sometimes accused of departing from out communist 
principles. What stupidity, what blindness! We should not be 
Marxist and Leninist revolutionaries, nor disciples of Marx, Engels 
and Stalin, if we were not capable of completely altering our tactics 
and our mode of action as circumstances may dictate. But all the 
deviations and all the ins and outs of our tactics are directed to a 
single end—the world revolution. 


That, and the maintenance of the Stalin dictatorship at 
any price, is the true explanation of Moscow’s foreign policy. 
It is directed by Stalin himself and the idea that this or that 
commissar may be the champion of some particular orienta- 
tion (e.g. “ isolationist ” or “ westerner ”), or again the notion 
that the Communist International is half dead and is a body 
divorced from Stalin’s own personal sphere of activities, is 
unmitigated nonsense. To understand the complicated nature 
of his policy, which sometimes seems to be so contradictory in 
itself, it is necessary to realise that he possesses, so to speak, a 
multiple personality. In the first instance he must be viewed 
not as a European ruler, but as an oriental potentate. The 
scope and the form of power he exercises cannot be judged by 
Western standards. Secondly, he is, in fact though not in 
theory, head of the Russian Government. In that capacity he 
rules over a territory representing one-sixth of the globe, 
inhabited by 170 millions of people belonging to nearly 200 
different races and nationalities ; to whom, moreover, within 
the last twelve months a further 23 millions have been added 
by the annexation of Western Poland, the Baltic States, a 
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slice of Finland, Bessarabia and Bukovina. In the third 
instance he is not only-the spiritual head but the active 
manager of an international organisation which is unique of 
its kind and whose purpose is world revolution. 

Each one of these aspects necessitates a certain line of 
policy and action. The interests of the Asiatic despot may not. 
always coincide with those of the ruler of all the Russias and 
they may even clash; similarly, in the case of the world 
revolutionary ones. When this occurs, and for obvious 

_Teasons, self-preservation instinct determines the course to 
be pursued. But during the last few years it has frequently 
happened that all the three of Stalin’s main interests have 
coincided, and latterly this certainly seems to have been so 
to a quite unexpected degree. 

Let us look a little closer at the man, Stalin. First of all 
there is his background. It is not Russian—it is oriental and, 
moreover, of a particularly unsavoury brand. He was born 
in 1879 in a small Caucasian township, the son of a drunken 
Georgian village cobbler named Djugashvili. Up to the age 
of 15 years he and the band of little hooligans who were his 
playmates knew nothing beyond the traditional Georgian 
legends about the pranks of Caucasian brigands or the heroic 
deeds of their national heroes. These epic songs and poems 
glorify not only military prowess, but also cunning, deceit and 
trickery. Living in an atmosphere of sordid poverty; of 
hatred, both within the Caucasian family of clans and peoples 
—with their almost endless quarrels and lifelong vendettas— 
and also against the Russian persecutors (what these did in 
their futile attempts to Russianise their subject races is. 
child’s play compared to Hitler’s, Mussolini’s or Stalin’s own 
treatment of national minorities); animated by constant 
fear and resentment, young Joseph Djugashvili imbibed at 
an early age the worst characteristics of his social and racial 
background. This has left an imprint on him which is clearly 
discernible to the present day. He is first and foremost a 
completely oriental personage, with all that this implies. 
Georgian, not Russian, is his mother tongue, and he speaks 
Russian with a strong guttural Caucasian accent.. Slow, 
secretive, with an infinite capacity for intrigue, completely 
unemotional, suspicious of everybody and everything, this 
man has nothing of the theatrical or hysterical characteristics 
of Hitler and Mussolini. Where he resembles them is in his 
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humble origin and in his methods. Indeed, in that respect all 
the three dictators are continuously learning from each other. 
It is, for instance, a fact that until Hitler’s famous blood-bath 
of June 30th, 1934, Stalin did not realise a dictator could kill 
his own leading henchmen with impunity. Had he appreciated 
that earlier he would never have let Trotsky go. The ruthless 
purges of 1936-9 show how well he has learnt Hitler’s 
esson. 

From the age of 15 to that of 20 Stalin was a pupil at the 
Greek-Orthodox seminary in Tiflis (Georgia’s capital) with a 
view to becoming a Church-of-Russia priest. But he combined 
the study of the Bible with that of Karl Marx and was an 
omnivorous reader of illegal, popularly written, revolutionary 
pamphlets. These activities resulted in his being dismissed 
from the seminary, but before leaving he reported to the 
authorities the members of the clandestine, revolutionary 
students’ circle to which he had belonged—thus betraying his 
comrades, as he has been doing ever since. 

His fellow-Georgians detest him more than anything for 
that ; throughout his career he has brought them nothing but 
disaster. Even his closest Georgian friends, old bolsheviks 
like Enukidze and Budu-Mdivani (a cousin of the “ Marrying 
Princes ”), have been murdered by him. As for the Georgian > 
mensheviks, who played such a conspicuous part in the 
Russian revolution, Stalin has loathed them ever since the 
day when in 1898, penniless and dishevelled, he came to ask 
their future leader, Nicholas Chkeidze, for a job as a. pro- 
fessional propagandist. Chkeidze, after examining him a bit 
on the subjects of economics and sociology, suggested to 
young “ Soso ” (as Stalin was then called) that a year of study 
would be necessary prior to being entrusted with such work. 
‘Furious, “ Soso ” left him and soon organised his own, group 
of young desperadoes. For the next twenty years he was a 
professional revolutionary. What is important in this context 
is his resort to open brigandage as a form of revolutionary 
activity ; his capacity to let-others do the dangerous work, 
taking himself the minimum of risk; and his profound 
jealousy and hatred of those who were physically stronger or 
just better educated or more influential in revolutionary. 
councils than he was. These grievances were not of a passing 
character: he could nurse them through all his life. It took 
him almost thirty years before he literally hounded Chkeidze 
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to his end. Similarly, he never forgave the bolshevik “ intel- 
lectuals ”—Trotsky, Zinoviev, Kamenev and all other early 
collaborators of Lenin—their long residence abroad, a privilege 
that had been denied him. That, too, is one of the grievances 
he nursed for more than twenty years until he had the chance 
of “ purging” all these men in 1936-9. Again, he never 
forgave Tukhachevsky his success in the Polish War of 1920. 
And in assessing Stalin’s Far-Eastern policy now it is worth 
bearing in mind that he cannot forgive China for failing to go 
bolshevik, indeed for suppressing her incipient Communism 
years ago. 

This is how Stalin himself once summed up what he 
considered to be the best thing in life : 


To choose one’s victim, to prepare one’s plans minutely, to slake 
an implacable vengeance, and then to go to bed—there is nothing 
* sweeter*in the world. f 


The rise to power of this Caucasian Borgia was slow. But he 
knew how to wait for his opportunities and use them. Lenin 
who made him, and who got so frightened of him towards the 
end that he was on the point of removing him, died just before 
he had the opportunity of carrying out this intention. Since 
then Stalin, for his part, has succeeded in removing one by 
one all the men who could become dangerous rivals or in fact 
anybody who could command any following or sympathy. 
He cannot suffer success among his subordinates, and achieve- 
ment in Soviet Russia is the most certain promise of eventual 
destruction and degradation. Stalin demands from his sub- 
jects a form of self-abasement which defies all imagination, 
and he seems to enjoy their grovelling, imbecile glorification, 
which proclaims him the greatest genius this world has ever 
seen. Anything that happens that is of the least importance 
is thanks to the “ beloved... divine... great... unique... 
glorious . . . brilliant . . .” Stalin. This applies even to the 
weather, to scientific discoveries and to art; as one of his 
particularly revolting sycophants proclaimed, the first word 
spoken by his newly born child was: “ Stalin.” During the 
last twenty years 271 million copies of his speeches have been 
published in ninety-three languages. The result of this 
consistent stultification of the country and decapitation of all 
the professions—including industry and the army—is a 
permanent economic and military weakness which: has 
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become inherent in the Soviet system itself. It was clearly ` 
demonstrated by the Finnish War when heroic little Finland 
with a population of only 34 millions held out alone for over 
“Ioo days against the Russian colossus. The fact is that Stalin 
cannot hope to:make war successfully unless he were to change 
his system so completely that he might lose his own position 
in the process. ` Since he is not prepared to risk that, he is 
determined.to avoid becoming involved in war at any price. 
Moreover, in this instance his three interests happen to 
coincide. For a long time he has believed in the inevitability 
of “ The Second Imperialistic World War,” and in the cer- 
tainty of world revolution as its final result. His policy has 
therefore been calculated not to avert the coming clash but to 
bring it about in conditions most favourable to himself. Wh 
the democracies, whom he hates and despises, and who had 
nothing whatever to offer him, imagined that he would fight 
- their war for them is quite incomprehensible. Why they, 
further, failed to see that the dictatorships—especially Hitler, 
whom he both fears and respects, and who could offer him an 
almost unhoped-for price in consideration for his staying out 
—were an infinitely more desirable business partner for him, is 
a mystery. The democracies, which themselves refused to see 
the inevitability of their clash with Hitler, now lament Stalin’s 
blindness in not realising how threatened he is in the event of 
Hitler winning. To that he has two replies: That he does not 
believe in the sincerity of their somewhat unexpected solici- 
tude and that he is fully aware of the danger anyway. By his 
deal with Hitler Stalin has achieved the following advantages : 
(1) He escaped the danger of having to meet the German on- 
slaught alone, just as Poland had to do despite her western 
alliances ; (2) he has been able to re-annex with thé minimum 
of effort (except for the Finnish War, where he obviously 
blundered) the territories Russia lost in 1918 when she was 
weak and helpless ; (3) he has achieved almost overnight a 
` tremendous bargaining power in world affairs, having thrown 
away nothing—not even the possibility of “ selling out?’ to 
either side if he ever feels inclined. The very countries that 
fought him, or tried to get him involved with Hitler, are now 
seeking his good graces. Both Sweden and Britain are anxious 
to develop trade with him and to obtain his support. 
Thus Stalin has, at least for the time being, consolidated 
his position both from a personal angle and as the ruler of 
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Russia. He has also scored as a revolutionary. The longer the 
war lasts, the greater his chances. The eight countries now 
held by Germany, especially France, offer a tremendous 
opportunity for communist’ propaganda; the Sovietisation 
of the territories. he has annexed is a matter of course, and 
throughout the world his army of faithful agents is working 
to promote defeatism, discontent, and social unrest. At the 
moment this may help Goebbels, but in the long run Stalin 
reckons it will help him and only him. The recent speech of 
his stammering “ stooge,” Molotov, can be taken as a pretty 
accurate summary of the present position: Stalin does not 
wish to take an active part in the war, he finds Germany more 
useful than Britain and he is anxious to appease Japan. f 

His ambitions are manifold. First and foremost, to remain 
in power—at any price. Secondly, to bring.about a world 
revolution, Thirdly, to expand the territory over which he 
tules—this being partly revolutionary and partly old Russian 
imperialism under a new guise; in that respect the world is 
the limit, and as long as he can avoid actual war he will go 
on adding to his dominions. In the fourth instance he is 
always glad to snub the democracies, so he must have enjoyed 
the chance of taking for nothing the countries they would not 
deliver to him at the price of an alliance. F inally, there is the 
question of security : the belt of countries stretching from the 
Baltic to the Black Sea is purported to have been desired by 
Stalin as a safeguard against an inevitable attack from 
Hitler in the future. The fear of that is, of course, omnipresent 
in his mind. Yet he realises, and so does Hitler, that for the 
moment and for a long time to come, they have far too many 
interests in common to fall out with each other. Both are in 
constant fear of revolution and both desire the destruction of 
the British Empire. There may be moments of tension 
between the two dictators ; but Hitler could not turn against 
Soviet Russia until he has finally disposed of Britain. If he is 
so strong that he can do that, and hold all the countries he 
has already conquered, then surely 66,000 square miles of 
Baltic territory, or Poland and Bessarabia, will not save Stalin 
from his doom. In any case, the issue seems rather remote. 
Thus for the time being Stalin is bound to remain the greatest 
beneficiary of this war. 
GEORGE SoLovEYTCHIK. 


THE BALKANS: 
KEY TO THE WAR SITUATION. 


HE centre of interest in the war swings rapidly from 
| one part of the world to another—Norway, the Low 
Countries, the Baltic, France, Italy, Africa, Japan, India. 

But throughout it all there is one part of Europe which 
perhaps holds the key to the entire situation—the Balkans. 
What happens in south-eastern Europe may influence the 
whole conduct of the war, may, in fact, decide the fate of 
Hitler’s Germany. Given control of the Balkans now, Hitler 
might eventually be able to force us to make terms without 
defeating him. If Russia gains controlin the Balkans, Germany , 
may collapse with the most startling rapidity. ~ 

Why are the Balkans so important to Hitler? It might be 
argued that no attack on Germany is likely to come from 
there now ; our Near Eastern Army will be too busy looking 
after Italy to think of opening up new fronts against Germany. 
The Balkan States ask only to be left alone; they have no 
thought of troubling Germany. Russia has no intention of 
waging war on Germany, and even if she had she would. 
probably start from her common frontier with the Reich in 
Poland. Why, then, does Hitler have to worry about the 
‘Balkans? 
-O There are three main reasons—oil, food and politics. 

Rumania supplies most of Germany’s oil to-day. For the 
last few years Germany has been Rumania’s best customer for 
oil, a position carefully built up precisely in anticipation of 
war. To this end Germany bought her full quota of oil, , 
130,000 tons per month, from Rumania, paid for it in advance 
and with hard cash, although the price was considerably above 
Gulf of Mexico prices. Hence Germany was in a “ most- 
favoured-nation” position with Rumania when the war 
began and was sure of her oil supplies from there. Since then 
she has jockeyed Great Britain out of Rumania for all practical 
purposes and can have as much oil as she likes. The only 
trouble -is that she cannot get it to Germany in sufficient 
- quantities. Previous to the war more than 80 per cent. of it 
went by sea to Hamburgand Bremen from Constantsa. To-day 
it must all go by rail or river. The, Danube is capable of taking 
only limited quantities of oil or anything else, in spite of all 
that has been said about it being a great highway of trade, due 
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to the limited number of barges and tugs available and to the 
congestion at the locks, especially at the Iron Gates. The long 
railway lines to Germany, mostly single track, are quite in- 
capable of carrying 100,000 tons or more of oil per month, 
even if oil tank cars were available, which they are not. Yet 
this is, Hitler’s one big source of oil to-day, and trouble in the 
Balkans would be fatal to it. Transport and production would 
be interrupted, with the distinct possibility that in a war the 
Rumanian oilfields and refineries would be destroyed again 
as in 1916. 

Hitler’s food problems increase soon after each new con- 
quest. Temporary relief in Germany as a result of looting new 
countries soon gives rise to the problem of feeding fresh 
millions of people. Norway, Denmark, Belgium, Holland and 
France all imported wheat and many other foodstuffs from 
overseas, not to speak of Germany- herself. To-day they cannot 
do so and Hitler must feed them all. His chief source of supply 
is the Balkans—countries which have exportable surpluses. 
Even these have been seriously reduced this year due to the 
severity of last winter, but more particularly due to the neg- 
lect of agriculture arising from the extensive mobilisation 
carried out in all the Balkan countries since the war began. 
As with oil, war in the Balkans would cause disruption on the 
now grossly overloaded railways and the Danube, would . 
produce even greater neglect of the land and almost certainly 
vast destruction of food supplies, both harvested and still in 
the fields. . 

Politically, the Balkans are torn between Russia and Ger- 
many. More specifically, the semi-fascist Balkan governments 
lean instinctively to Nazism and reaction to preserve their 
tottering administrations, while the masses of the people, 
mostly poor peasants, are looking ever more towards Russia 
to save them from their reactionary rulers and from German 
absorption. Russia has extended her influence enormously 
since the war began, far beyond the borders of the countries 
and provinces which have become part of the U.S.S.R. in 
recent months. Were the Balkans to come more under 
Russian influence, especially Rumania, particularly were they 
to join Russia as Soviet Republics, Hitler’s influence there 
would vanish utterly, and with it his supplies of oil and food. 
For it is certain that, under the Soviet system, vastly more 
of the products of these countries would be consumed by the 
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native population than is the case at present, and there would 
be far less for export. But even more than this, such drastic 
political changes would have shattering repercussions in at 
least some of the countries now in Hitler’s power, particularly 
Czecho-Slovakia, Austria and Poland, not to speak of France 
and even Germany herself. Already there are ample signs of - 
this. The Balkans correspondent of The Times, in recent 
dispatches, has mentioned: “ Pan-Slavism [by which he 
means friendship for Russia] has been gaining ground in 
Slovakia during the past month . . . the great increase of 
Comminism in the Slavophile Bulgarian peasantry . . . the 
peasantry of Yugoslavia are also bitten with the idea of Pan- 
Slavism. ...” Spontaneous risings in any of the countries 
Hitler has conquered, with Soviet influence so close, would 
probably be more than he could handle. The whole Nazi 
structure might come toppling down in the most dramatic 
fashion, 

Up to September’ 1939, the reactionary governments in 
Russia’s European neighbouring states, from the Arctic to the 
Black Sea, had consistently managed to suppress the rising 
popular demands for better relations with the U.S.8.R., 
except in Bulgaria where King Boris was forced by his people 
to make a new trade treaty with Russia and to allow his 
people a freer expression of sympathy and friendship with 
their big brother Slavs. This was a remarkable change. When 
I was in Bulgaria first in 1937 the severest measures were 
taken against anyone expressing Left views or propagating 
pro-Soviet ideas. Literally thousands of political prisoners— 
so-called communists—were- in concentration camps and 
prisons, similar in every. brutal detail, so I was told by several 
people who had served terms in them, to the Nazi camps. 
Printing presses for illegal Left-wing publications were con- 
tinually being hounded out and seized by the police. The 
very occasional Soviet films shown in the cinemas were so 
severely cut that they rarely displayed continuity. I was 
asked by the editor of one of the more democratic Sofia 
“newspapers to write an article on my impressions of Soviet 
Russia which I had visited shortly before. I made it as 
objective as possible, but the censor cut every word of it at 
the last moment and the paper was over an hour late coming 
out. When the editor declared that he would publish it any 
way, he was threatened with ten days’ suppression. 
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Nineteen-thirty-nine saw a very different state of affairs. 
Bulgaria had a new trade pact with Russia, many Bulgarians 
were allowed by their government to visit the Soviet Union, 
a large and representative official delegation of Bulgarians 
visited the Agricultural Exhibition in Moscow and were 
widely féted. They wrote enthusiastic accounts of the Ex- 
hibition and of life and conditions in the Soviet Union, which 
were featured in all the Bulgarian newspapers. Since:the war 
began trade has increased even further with Russia; the 
Soviet Union supplies Bulgaria. with cotton, oil, machinery, 
etc., which she can no longer obtain from the warring countries 
and Rumania. In return, Russia buys agricultural products, 
etc., which formerly went to France, Britain, U.S.A., and 
Central Europe. Bulgaria’s economic position has actually 
improved since the war began, in direct contrast to that of 
many othef neutrals in Europe. i . 

Similarly, but to a lesser degree, Prince Paul of Yugoslavia, 
a strong anti-Soviet, has had to improve relations with 
Russia. Nay, to institute relations, for Yugoslavia had never 
recognised the Soviet Union until a few months ago. Prince 
Paul took the initiative in exchanging diplomatic reprešenta- 
tives with Soviet Russia for the first time, and in signing a 
trade pact which has been instrumental in saving Yugoslavia 
from much economic distress as a result of the war. The Times 
reports that Italy (perhaps the most anti-Soviet state in 
Europe to-day) is fortifying her frontier with Yugoslavia, so 
alarmed has Mussolini become at the possibility of Russia 
sweeping right through the Balkans. 

King Carol of Rumania, faced with the same situation, has 
gone over to the Nazi camp. In recent years he has skilfully 
manceuvred his way through the various political parties, 
more or less keeping the peace between them, and has allowed 
each of the larger parties, even the Agrarians which were 
considered to be rather Left, to enter his cabinet and try out 
their policies. None have succeeded for long. A few months 
ago Hitler insisted on the Iron Guard, Rumania’s Fascist 
organisation, being admitted to Carol’s cabinet. Previously 
Carol had suppressed them ruthlessly and imprisoned their 
leaders, a number of whom were “shot while trying to 
escape,” a massacre which shocked people of all opinions, 
even loyal Rumanians in London. On Hitler’s command, 
for it amounted to no less, Carol released the Iron 
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Guard from prison and ‘a little later took them into his 
cabinet. 

It is necessary at this point to go back for a moment to 
191g. After the last war Rumania was‘greatly enlarged by 
the addition of Transylvania (from Hungary), Bukovina (from 
the Austrian Empire), Bessarabia (from Russia), and the 
_ southern Dobruja (from Bulgaria). She thus became the 
bitter enemy of her neighbours, who have continually de- 
manded the return of these territories. For years Bulgaria 
refused to enter into any kind of negotiations with Rumania 
unless the Dobruja question was discussed. Rumania just as 
steadfastly refused to discuss it. Hungary, ever sincé 1919, 
has carried on a continuous campaign for revision of the peace 
treaties, i.e. for the return of her lost territories, particularly 
_ ‘Transylvania. One thing Rumania would not do, in any 
circumstances whatever, was to surrender any territory to 
` anyone. ,Of all the political parties, the Iron Guard was 
perhaps the most fanatical on this point.. Yet it was while 
they were in office that Rumania lost some of her territory,. 
and that without a shot being fired. And to make matters 
worse, when the Rumanians appealed to Hitler for advice he 
told them to accept Russia’s demands. I am informed that 
there was an extremely small majority in the government at 
the time-in favour of not fighting Russia. 

- [he Times Belgrade correspondent says: “ The decision 
to sutrender [Bessarabia] without fighting has left a deeply ` 
disillusioned mood among the public and the army,” and he 
goes on to speak of the lack of confidence in the King’s ad- 
ministration and the distinct possibility of disintegration. 
The Daily Telegraph Bukarest correspondent says: “ The- 
masses are confronted with.a hard winter and much suffering. 
Discontentment and resentment are already deep and bound 
to grow.” The Iron Guard are now utterly bewildered (some 
of them have renounced Hitler and they have expelled three 
of their ministers from the party), for Hitler has commanded 
Rumania to come to an agreement with Hungary and Bul- 
. garia, and to be prepared to cede territory to both these 
countries. The Rumanian Premier (August 13th), M. Ion 
Gigurtu, has stated that Rumania will have to cede territory 
to both Bulgaria and Hungary. Meanwhile, Dr. Maniu, head 
of the National Peasant Party, himself a Transylvanian and 
the man who brought Transylvania to Rumania, has offered 
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his services.to King Carol as Premier or as a member of the 
cabinet. He is strongly opposed to any cession of territory to 
Hungary and so has the temporary support of the Iron Guard, 
although they make strange bedfellows indeed. Should the 
tottering Rumanian administration collapse in this crisis, as 
did the equally shaky Polish Government upon the impact of 
war, there will doubtless be a grab for territory. Germany 
may send her puppet Hungary into Transylvania. Rumania 
proper, i.e. the provinces of Moldavia and Wallachia, are 
almost certain to be occupied by Russia. At the same time 
Russia may incorporate the last of the Ukrainians into the 
Soviet Union—the Ruthenians. Ruthenia, once part of 
Czecho-Slovakia but now occupied by Hungary, remote and 
little known as it is, is of vital strategic importance. The 
Daily Telegraph reports : “ The population of this remote and 
wild district is reported to be agitated by a desire . . .-to be 
reunited with their Ukrainian brethren in the Soviet Union.” 
I can vouch for this myself from personal observation. 
Through Ruthenia lies the quickest and shortest route to 
Prague and Vienna, if the day should dawn when Stalin needs 
this route. 

Bessarabia was seized from Russia in 1919 while. the 
- Russians were busy with their revolution and the wars of 
intervention. It was a flagrant case of aggression, but the 
Soviet Government has repeatedly declared that Bessarabia 
would never be the cause of war between itself and Rumania. 
At the same time Russia has never recognised Bessarabia as 
Rumanian territory. On all Russian maps Bessarabia was 
marked as being “under temporary Rumanian military 
occupation.” I have been in Bessarabia recently and found 
that the poverty and misery of the peasants there was ' 
appalling. Bessarabia was an economic liability to Rumania 
rather than an asset. It yielded the same products as 
Rumania herself, thereby aggravating the existing surplus 
problem. Hence Rumania felt little inclination to spend 
money developing a new area which would only result in further 
marketing troubles. It was a badly neglected province, yet’ 
one which Rumania refused to give up, until she had to do so. 
Diplomatic relations between Rumania and the Soviet Union 
have been comparatively normal for some years in spite of the 
Bessarabian situation, with the one exception of the complete 
disappearance in 1938 of the Soviet Minister to Bukarest— 
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M. Butenko—in the most suspicious circumstances. He has 
never been found since by the Soviets, but they recently 
appointed another minister to Bukarest in his place. 

Probably the greatest bombshell in Balkan politics since’ 

- 1918 was the entry of Russian troops into eastern Poland last 
September. The news ran through the Balkans like an 
electric shock. The wildest rumours began to circulate. One, 
which spread as far as the Adriatic Sea, was that the Red 
Army was sweeping through the Balkans. Millions of down- ` 
trodden, poverty-stricken peasants went wild with joy, 
believing their day of deliverance had arrived. In Bessarabia 
committees of welcome were formed to greet the Red soldiers. 
Groups of peasants snatched red rags and ribbons, tied them 
to their arms and hats and marched towards the frontier. 
But instead of finding the Red Army they were met by the 
Rumanian frontier guards who severely beat them up. Back 
they went to their miserable hovels to wait patiently for the 
real day of deliverance, which probably few of them believed 
was so close. 

If the entry into Poland had the effect of a bombshell i in the 
Balkans, one can well imagine the effect of the Red Army 
going into Bessarabia and northern Bukovina, not to speak 
of the Baltic states.. It is perhaps significant that the Bul- 
garian newspapers were consistently pro-Russian throughout 
the Finnish campaign ;. they refused to publish unvarnished 
the lurid tales which emanated from Helsinki and Stockholm, 
from correspondents who had never been to the front, of 
enormous Russian losses and equipment that did not work, 
tales which have since been proved to have little foundation 
in fact. It would be useless to deny-that countless numbers of 
peasants and workers in the Balkan states, and farther afield, 
are waiting eagerly for their “ day of deliverance,” which they 
interpret as being the. entry of Soviet troops into their 
countries. It is equally true that the governments of these. 
countries, comprising the rich landowners, feudal barons and 
moneyed interests in general, dread this day more than anything 
else. They will go to any extremes whatever to postpone its 
arrival. It is no mere accident that tens of thousands of 
Rumanian peasants have tried to go to Bessarabia since the 
Soviet occupation. Nor is it hard to believe that hundreds of 
them have -been shot by the Rumanian troops. and others 
brutally treated. The pictures which appeared in our papers 
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last September of Ukrainian and White Russian peasants 
greeting the Red Army soldiers with wild-enthusiasm were 
not faked propaganda pictures. Anyone who believes they 
were is simply deluding himself as to the true state of affairs 
in eastern Europe to-day. 

.. Properly to appreciate these struggles one must finally 


abandon the idea that the old, semi-feudal, autocratic forms _ 


of government that have existed for so long in many European 
countries can go on forever, that peasant risings and dis- 
turbances can always be put down by force. The success of 
the Russian Revolution was the beginning of the end of that 
long era. The forces that are afield to-day will néver be sup- 
pressed ; at the most they may be partially diverted. The 
may bring untold bloodshed and destruction in their wake, 
but something quite new, whether it be better or worse, will 
emerge from them in the end. 

Thus it will be seen that the war has released forces in the 
Balkans as elsewhere whose influence is likely to have the 
most far-reaching effects before peace is declared. Govern- 
ments tend’ to become more reactionary (they must do, for. 
their own survival) while the murmur of the masses for 
liberation rises to a shout. The former look to Hitler for 
salvation, the eyes of the latter turn ever eastwards. Hitler 
is trying to form a solid Balkan block under German domina- 
tion, so that he can conduct the war with a secure larder and: 
back door. M. Manoilescu, the Rumanian Foreign Minister, 
has declared that Hitler wishes to stabilise the Balkan situa- 
tion because unless this is done and done quickly “‘ Com- 
munism will engulf the Balkans.” Russia, knowing that a 
victorious Germany must eventually attack her, is anxious to 
‘keep the Balkans out of Hitler’s grasp. She could only see 
Rumania’s oil pass into Hitler’s grasp with the greatest 
reluctance. Not that Russia requires more oil, in spite of the 
ever-increasing demands from her rapidly expanding industry, 
mechanised agriculture and her huge modern fighting forces. 
She produces six times as much oil as Rumania and even has 
some surplus for export. But she does not relish the thought 
of Rumanian oil eventually being used against her. Above all 
she does not want to become involved in the war. 

Since the clearing away of the smoke-screen of misrepre- 
sentation and distortion released at the time of the Russo- 
German Non-Aggression Pact last August, it can be seen that 
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Nazism and Communism are still as far apart as ever, the 
antithésis of each other, in fact. But that does not prevent 
Stalin from signing a pact of non-aggression with Nazi 
Germany in order to keep Russia out of a war that had . 
become inevitable. Yet it is inconceivable, as Lenin himself 
declared after the Revolution, that a Soviet Russia could: 
remain at peace forever in a capitalist Europe. Stalin knows 
that he may one day have to fight Hitler, and so he prepares | 
for that day. He is quite coritent to wait until the contradic- 
tions within the Nazi system are so great that one sharp crack 
will shatter the whole edifice. That Russia is capable of this is 
abundantly clear. As far back as 1937 the Reichswehr’s own 
estimate, as reported by Mr. Wickham Steed, of the military 
strength of the Soviet Union was three times that of Germany. 
It is most unlikely that this proportion has dropped since then, 
especially now that Germany is using up her military resources 

while Russia continually increases her own. ` 
In view of all this, the Balkans will bear watching with the 
closest attention in the immediate future. Developments 
there may have more effect on the war than air raids, blockade 
or even invasion.- < : 
J. Arran Casni. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA AS AN ALLY. 
Oz July 23rd Great Britain recognised the Czechoslovak 


Provisional Government. At last the dishonour and 

folly of Munich have been wiped out; and a ten months’ 
long chapter of shady intrigues and discreditable evasions 
has ended. 

Can any nation have a better right to the title of ally ?- 
Czechoslovakia, alone, first boré the horrors of the German 
attack, and has been, as President BeneS so rightly says, at 
war with Germany since September 1938. True, the actual” 
military contribution that Czechoslovakia can make to the 
war in the West is limited—though not the less valuable for 
that, as the exploits of the Czechoslovak army and air force 
in France have already shown—since there were only a few 
thousand men abroad when war broke out, and the German 
High Command is not likely to repeat the disastrous mistake 
of the Austro-Hungarian General Staff in the Great War by 
putting Czechoslovak regiments into the front line where 
they could desert to the Allies. Nor can recruits now escape 
from the Protectorate, or even from Slovakia, so tight are the 
iron fetters the Germans have drawn. The Czechoslovak 
army abroad, great and gallant as its achievements are, is 
chiefly a symbol, a symbol of the daily struggle waged against 

_our common enemy by the Czechoslovak nation at home. It 
is this army at home, of whose exploits we see nothing and 
hear little, that makes Czechoslovakia so brave and so 
powerful an ally. 

Ever since the war began Germany has been compelled 
to keep an army of 350,000 men—Reichswehr, S.S. and S.A., 
Gestapo agents—in the Protectorate. There are at least five 
more Reichswehr divisions in Slovakia. These men, except 
perhaps for some of the Slovak divisions, are not stationed 
there to be ready for further conquests. They are immo- 
bilised by the Czechs. Whenever forces are withdrawn, as 
they were before and during the Battle of France, less-trained 
recruits are immediately sent in to replace them. Armies of 
occupation are notoriously liable to corruption and-demoralis- ` 
ation and this one, stationed among a civilised, disciplined, . 
united people who have resisted German. pressure for cen- 
turies, is no exception. Whenever these soldiers come into 
contact with Czechs in cafés, in shops or cinemas, they are 
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startled to find that most of the older generation speak 
German well, and that they are neither bloodthirsty savages 
‘nor subhuman barbarians. Their faith-in the trustworthiness 
iof their leaders is shaken and the Czechs, ever conscious that 
it is their duty to undermine German morale, and incom- 
_ parably more politically educated than the German soldiers, 
` try to influence them, to shake their confidence in German 
propaganda and in the chances of a German victory. Is this 
not a major service to the Allied cause? 

The Czechs have wisely refused to disseminate actively 
subversive propaganda among the Germans. The time for 
that is not yet. Instead of indulging in futile and wasteful 
gestures of revolt they have organised a really effective 
system of sabotage and the reduction of industrial output. 
The production of Škoda and other vital armaments factories 
has been decreased by at least 25 per cent. in spite of a three- 
fold German watch. In two months there disappeared from 
one machine-gun factory enough parts to make forty-five’ 
machine-guns ; in three months there disappeared from one 
dump over a thousand grenades. The Germans find food, 
petrol or munitions trains mysteriously blocked; always for 
an excellent reason—they have been shunted into the wrong 
siding, or- they must wait for an oncoming express and the 
express, of course, is late, or there is a shortage of railwaymen 
or rolling stock at'a fatal moment. Or a vital tool will be lost, 
a vital order misunderstood, a petrol tap left -running.. This 
resistance is Svejkism, that mixture of literal obedience and 
quiet, endless sabotage that brought the Habsburg Empire 
to its knees. If the Germans arrest Czech workers production 
decreases still further. If not the sabotage continues. The 
_ risks to the men who do it are fearful, their courage is as great 

as that of the heroes of Dunkirk or of the R.A.F., for they 
know that they risk death, imprisonment or torture not only 
for themselves but for their families, their fellow-workers and 
the flower of their nation’s youth and talent. — - as 

The British blockade troubles the Czechs a great deal, not 
- because they resent being starved of food and raw materials, 

but because they -do not think.it drastic enough and its 
effects are not yet sufficiently serious. Groups of local patriots 
in the Protectorate pledge themselves to increase its effec- 
tiveness ‘by eating as much as~possible of the unrationed 
foodstuffs so as to increase the shortage, or to smoke more 
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tobacco, since tobacco needs both rolling-stock to transport 
` it and Devisen to pay for it. 

Again, in the dissemination of information and British 
propaganda every Czech man, woman and child is an ally. 
British leaflets are collected in the fields by the peasants in 
the early morning, passed from hand to hand, sent to the 
market in the nearest town, left in trains, buses, trams, 
dropped in the street, scattered by a thousand means, so that 
after every R.A.F. raid the whole country knows by noon 
the “ message from the moon.” Local authorities, under the 
orders of the German police, send school children to gather up 
the leaflets from the streets, and the children learn them by 
heart ; village mayors pin them up on the village notice- 
board, with the inscription “It is forbidden to pick these 
up,” or “ Anyone who has a leaflet like this must hand it 
over at onte to the authorities.” As for the B.B.C. Czech 
news, it is listened to by the whole population, advance notice 
is given of important broadcasts, reports of broadcasts are 
distributed to those who cannot hear them. Every morning 
in factories and workshops the 10.30 p.m. Czech broadcast 
from London is the chief subject of conversation and on days 
after very good news has been broadcast—for instance, the 
safe evacuation of the Czechoslovak army from France, a 
speech by M. Jan Masaryk or General Ingr, above all a speech 
or message by President Bene3—even the staunchest German 
policeman cannot fail to see that the Czechs are in a happier 
mood. M. Masaryk’s broadcasts especially are regarded as: 

“ orders-of the day ” in the silent underground battle, and 


these orders determine Czech behaviour for the following `- 


week, 

Yet it is not only on the Western front, or in every town 
and village at home, that Czechoslovakia is making its con- 
tribution to the Allied cause. In the United States_a million 
and a half Czechs and Slovaks have worked tirelessly ever 
since war broke out for the Allies and against Germany. 
Scattered over America as they are, with their centre in 
Chicago and their influence extending over the isolationist | 
Middle West, their help is invaluable’ When the Duke of 
Saxe- -Cobure-Gotha arrived in the United States with. orders 
for supplies which, although ostensibly intended for the German ` 
Red Cross would quite clearly be diverted to the German 
armaments industry, American Czechs and Slovaks protested 
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to President Roosevelt and to the International Red Cross in 
Geneva, and seriously hampered the Duke’s efforts. At the 
time of Mr. Sumner Welles’s visit to Europe the Czechoslovak 
National Council issued a declaration, saying that : 


We Americans of Czechoslovak origin would be renouncing all 
the good and ‘positive things which we brought with us from our 
old Motherland as well as all the things which we have learnt from 
Ainerican democracy, if we did not support Czechoslovak democ- 
racy in its life and death struggle against Nazi tyranny which 
violates all principles of international law and the foundations of 
simple justice and decency. We therefore support, within the 
limits of the laws of our adopted American motherland, the efforts 
of the Czechoslovak people to regain its lost liberty. We support 
their movement for a free Czechoslovakia in a free Europe. 


But what of the Czechoslovak army abroad ?£the army 
which fought so gallantly in France and is now here “ to fight 
for our future together with Great Britain, this great nation,” 
as President Beneš declared in his message to. the Czecho- 
slovak nation. After March 15th, 1939, some hundreds of 
officers, N.C.O.s and men escaped from the Protectorate into 
Poland; they were chosen, organised and directed by the 
“ Mafia,” the secret organisations inside the Protectorate, 
and a great many of them were specialists—pilots, mechanics, 
gunners, They made their way to France where the pilots 
and many of the soldiers joined the Foreign Legion on the 
understanding that they would be released and transferred ` 
to the Czechoslovak army if war broke out. When the 
Czechoslovak army was re-formed in October 1939 a general 
mobilisation was decreed in France and volunteers were 
recruited in Great Britain. The first units were formed at 
Agde, near Narbonne, under the command of General 
Sergej Ingr, and rapidly increased. Volunteers came from all. 
over the world, from the British Empire, . Scandinavia, 
‘Ecuador, Syria, Palestine, the United States, officers and men 
continued to escape from the Protectorate, and the first’ 
transport of the Czechoslovak B.E.F. left London on-May 8th. 

Unfortunately the units in the South of France could not 
complete their training for lack of space and equipment, and 
it was therefore decided early in May that a Czechoslovak 
division should be transported to training camps behind the 
front for at least six weeks, and should there be prepared for 
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the front line. Then came the Sedan break-through and the 
general débâcle. At the beginning of June the French High 
Command took the Ist and 2nd Czechoslovak infantry 
regiments, who had still not completed their training, and 
formed them into part of the French rearguard—in the 24th 
French Army Corps—to cover the French retreat after the 
battles on the Somme and the Aisne. These two Czecho- 
slovak regiments fought first on the Marne, then on the 
Grand Morin, on the Seine, the Loire, the Cher, and made 
their last stand on the Indre. They were in the front line 
until June 24th, a week after the Pétain Government had 
sued for peace. Fighting under appalling conditions, ill- 
trained, ill-equipped, lacking ammunition—they had from 
eight to twenty cartridges per man—abandoned by the weary 
and demoralised French troops, their units broken up, thrust 
forward tò fill any and every gap, hamstrung by refugees and 
deserters, the Czech regiments fought on until after the end, 
and wherever they fought there was a battle, there was a 
resistance. Seven times French units blew up bridges before 
the Czechs could cross, leaving the Czechs to die as dearly as 
possible, since they of all people could never surrender. Their 
losses were.heavy, especially from German bombers, ex- 
hausting marches and the breaking-up of their units. Even 
the Czechoslovak General Staff was surprised by the fury and 
tenacity of their resistance. At last the survivors set out to 
march southwards. On June 25th the Armistice with Italy 
was signed, and the British ships waiting in harbour for them 
had to leave French territorial waters. General Ingr and his 
staff remained on shore waiting, fearing that in the end after 
all their sufferings there would be no ships to take them off. 
With the help of General Faucher, the gallant and loyal 
French General attached to the Czechoslovak army, and 
after endless negotiations with the Pétain Government and 
the French High Command, General Ingr at last got all his 
troops embarked. It is a tragedy that it should have fallen to ' 
General Faucher—who resigned his post as head of the French 
military mission to Prague in September 1938 as a protest 
against Munich—to see for the second time France abandon 
the Czechoslovak army. 

Seven hundred Czechoslovak pilots fought until the last 
moment. On June 17th, the day of the French capitulation, - 
several hundred were at the front with the French Air Force, 
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others in the training centre at Bordeaux and at Port Vendres. 
The Air Ministry immediately informed the Czechoslovak mili- 
tary authorities in London that the pilots would be brought 
to England, and in its Czech and French transmissions the 
B.B.C. broadcast appealed to them to assemble and fly to 


' England. The day after the collapse thirty-five of them 


arrived in a British bomber. Almost all of them escaped. 
Their achievements in France were great. They destroyed 


‘nearly one hundred’ German planes, one sergeant bringing 


down seven in one day, and many shot down two or three 
each. Their standard is infinitely higher than that of the 
French or Germans. They hope now to make it as high as 
that of the R.A.F. 

Nearly twenty-two years ago, on September 2nd, 1918, 
the United States Government recognised the Czechoslovak ` 
National Council as a “ de facto belligerent’ goverifment ” in 
words which apply equally to to-day: “The Czechoslovak 
peoples having taken up arms against the German and 
Austro-Hungarian Empires, and having placed in the field 
organised armies, which are waging war . . . in accordance’ 
with the rules and practices of civilised nations,” ‘ Organised 
armies ?” An army of 7 million in the Protectorate. “ Having 
taken up arms?,” They have done so in France, they are 
doing so in Britain, they will-do so at home when the moment ` 
comes. They are our allies, believing, as we believe, and as 
one of the- greatest of modern French writers, Georges 


‘Duhamel, has said, that: 


Le temps viendra des réparations, des restaurations, et’ pour 
Padversaire, des chatiments. . . . Le temps viendra ot le peuple 
tchèque pourra, pour le plaisir et le bien de Phumanité, travailler 

_ patsiblement, de nouveau, dans une Europe guérie de toutes ses’ 
‘folies, de toutes ses misères. 5 aes 

Joan GRIFFIN. 
August 7th, 1940. 


RACE VERSUS CHRISTIANITY I 
GERMANY. A 


N his broadcast talk to the German people on September 

4th, 1939, the Prime Minister stated: “ In this war we 

are not fighting against you, the German people, but 
against a tyrannous and forsworn régime which has not only 
betrayed its own people but the whole of western civilisation.” 
This distinction between the people and the régime has often 
been drawn. Those with friends in Germany will readily admit 
that, among other things, the persecution of the Jews and of 
the Churches, the annexation of Czechoslovakia, the methods 
adopted in carrying out the Anschluss and the general be- 
haviour of the Party did not square with the principles 
‘ respected by the German people as a whole ; they were there- 
fore—and presumably are still—factors potentially capable of 
causing a clash between the people and the régime. But as 
there seem to be no definite indications of such a clash occur- 
ring in the immediate future many people are beginning to 
identify them. It would be equally unwise to ignore the possi- 
bility of such a clash as to count on its quick occurrence. For 
though the elements of disruption exist, Germany has been 
ruled for seven years by men who were determined to make 
impossible another “ stab in the back.” These men have used 
all the means at their disposal to safeguard themselves both 
- against physical and against intellectual assault. This the 
have done with ingenuity and perseverance. Skilfully ex- 
ploiting the malleable substance of patriotism in times of 
crisis and war they have hoodwinked the vast majority into 
obedience though perhaps not into enthusiastic support. 
They have apparently succeeded in making the people over- 
look the contrast between the principles which they still hold 
sacred and the actions of their government. But it would be 
crediting the régime with superhuman ability to suppose that 
their success will be permanent. 

The task of the National-Socialists has been facilitated by 
the very nature of German nationalism. (On the one hand, 
German patriotism has for more than a century displayed a 
peculiar tendency to emotionalism. The German seems to 
suffer more than others from lack of confidence in the value of 
his individual personality. He seems to require submergence 
in a large community whose greatness might raise him above 
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the level of a nonentity. His imagination, stimulated by emo- 
tion, often leads him to deify his nation in whose reflected 
glory he likes to bathe. In wishful thinking he tries to allay 
latent doubts which reason never quite allows to disappear. 
German nationalism breeds hysterical enthusiasm which 
often borders on religious fanaticism ; it even seems to thrive 
on it.)On the other hand, there is also a strong pedantic trait 
in his character. He cannot accept patriotism as an unex- 
-plained emotional phenomenon but insists on a reasoned ex- 
planation. To earn his respect, patriotism must be made part 
of a rationally formulated philosophy of life. The pre-eminence 
of the German nation must be justified in terms of such a 
philosophy and its mission must emerge from the laws 
governing the whole universe. 

The Germans’ sentimental patriotic convictions and their 
insatiable desire to discuss the problem of natidnalism are 
responsible for the spate of German nationalist writings in the 
past century. Though these writings often express the most 
divergent views, they are bound by the common striving to 
outline a complete Weltanschauung built on nationalism and 
to show how it should be reflected in practical life. lso, with 
but few exceptions, they are inspired by a boundless faith in 
the superiority of the German nation, and invariably resort to 
emotional appeal where reason fails to prove any given point. 
Owing to its philosophic thoroughness, its hysterical religiosity 
and its self-consciousness—the German seems incapable of 
taking patriotism for granted—German nationalism is dif- 
ferent from its counterparts in other countries. 

To a very large extent the success of the National-Socialists 
is due to their intelligent understanding of the German 
character. With remarkable psychological acumen they have 
appealed from the very start to what might be termed the. 
German’s inherent predisposition to nationalist thought ; and 
they have all but succeeded in imposing on him a spiritual 
dictatorship by exploiting the two peculiarities of this pre- 
disposition. First, they stimulated emotional patriotism and 
flattered the individual by exalting the nation to a fantastic 
degree: they made of it the deity in a pantheistic universe. 
Furthermore, they cut-off the individual from contact with all 
other currents of thought, thus blurring his vision and re-. 

- stricting his freedom of judgment. They achieved sensational 
and flattering successes: the Germans easily overlooked the 
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methods by which some of their most cherished dreams had 
been achieved. In this way emotional patriotism was further 
stimulated and made more receptive for National-Socialist 
propaganda. 

At the same time the National-Socialists never neglected to 
allay the scruples of a rational being. Around the cult of the 
nation they constructed a detailed and comprehensive 
philosophy of life. In this substitute for religion the Germans 
. of to-day have been steeped for seven years. The National- 

Socialists have always scrupulously justified all their deeds by 
reference to this philosophy. To a stranger their justifications 
may appear illogical and inconsistent; but the average 
German has been well trained and, believing faute de mieux in 
the new slogan-principles, cannot easily find flaws in their 
arguments. It is important to realise that to a man who has 
accepted certain premisses the arguments of the National- 
Socialists are logical and conclusive. What might sound like 
nonsense or cynical lies to a foreigner is the quintessence of 
reason and sincerity to a German whose mentality has been 
suitably drilled. In fact, the National-Socialists use a lan- 
guage which is different from ordinary German, for every word 
has acquired a new meaning in accordance with their philo- 
sophy. In this article an effort is made to show by what pro- 
cess German words have acquired this new meaning, and how 
by using the old words the National-Socialists have found it 
easy to establish their hold on the German mind. 
The National-Socialists have imposed on their countrymen 
a mental attitude governed by a quasi-religious philosophy of 
life of which they are the prophets. (F or centuries the Germans 
had been a Christian nation. Their nationalism had been in 
. harmony with the love of one’s country explicitly sanctioned 
by Pope Pius XII in his Encyclical“ Darkness over the Earth.” 
As explained in my article in this Review in July 1939 
(“ Forerunners of the Third Reich ”), this nationalism was 
built around the mystic conception of an ideal empire, the 
‘New or Third Reich. This idea was much more comprehensive 
than any ordinary scheme of practical reform. It assumed the 
possibility of attaining an ideal organisation of the whole life 
of the nation, i.e. of its political, social and economic as well 
as of its cultural and spiritual life ; furthermore, it envisaged 
an ideal organisation of the whole universe with Germany as a 
guide and as the defender of justice. Only a powerful idea like 
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Christianity, relating material life to spiritual principles, could 
adequately justify such an all-embracing-national ideal. This 
was, in fact, what happened : Christianity inspired the mystic 
ideology of the Reich. - 
The National-Socialist revolution was made possible by 
assigning new tasks. to the cult of Germany. The man who 
gave the movement its impetus and the masses who gave it its 
power were inspired by this cult. There is no reason to doubt 
their sincerity though, according to Hermann Rauschning, 
the élite now in power uses it only as a cloak. Owing to the 
peculiar nature of German nationalism it was inevitable that 
the National-Socialists should explain their projected Para- 
dise on Earth in terms of a complete Weltanschauung linked 
up with the cult of Germany. But the principles which had 
justified the broad-minded and tolerant Christian nationalism 
could not justify the selfish, self-centred and radical national- 
ism of the new movement. A new principle was required as a 
basis for this reinterpreted nationalism. It was found in the 
race doctrine. National-Socialism has retained the mysticism 
of the Reich and the cult of Germany, but for Christianity it 
has substituted a new doctrine manufactured by its pseudo- 
scientists. “This substitution alters the very nature of the cult, 
for it introduces principles which should be unacceptable to a 
Christian conscience. It has not met with stronger resistance 
because the National-Socialists have appealed with such in- 
sisterice to emotionalism and invoked the needs of Germany 
with such hysterical fervour. Their clamour ringing in his 
ears, the individual has been tempted not to subject their 
assertions to a close scrutiny, lest his doubts should appear to 
others or even to himself as a betrayal of Germany. 
Historically the ‘process of substitution began in the late 
nineteenth century. (German nationalism is based on the 
assumption that- nations have a specific and permanent 
character. Christianity could postulate that God was respon- 
sible for this, but the materialist mind could not be satisfied 
‘with such an explanation. Nationalism required a “ scienti- 
fic ” explanation if its whole complex structure was not to be 
demolished by “ modern” criticism. If it could be proved . 
that heredity determined the specific and permanent charac- 
ter of nations, then the race doctrine too could supply the 
platform for a comprehensive nationalist Weltanschauung. 
To a person bent on proving the superiority of his nation, such 
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a task is easy, éspecially if the new doctrine promises greater 
material rewards than did Christianity. Thus Gobineau became 
unwittingly a precursor of National-Socialism, and since the 
*nineties German scholars and even scientists have untiringly 
been elaborating his ideas with such success that a layman, 
faced with their “ scientific” findings, might easily believe 
that their hypotheses are truths, 
he race doctrine is founded/on the following axioms : (1) 
heredity, through the medium of “ blood,” affects not only the 
physical but also the spiritual nature of man; and (2) 
humanity is divided into a certain number of permanent and 
unequal races, all the members of which share certain im- 
portant hereditary physical and spiritual traits) Trespassing 
on ground usually reserved to religion, this isa materialistic 
- doctrine incompatible with Christianity. God, it argues, is 
- containedin nature ; blood is the voice of nature and race is 
the divinity in this pantheistic universe. Acceptance of these 
two axioms can obviously have the most far-reaching results. 
If it is a law of nature that heredity should determine the 
entire background of man’s life, both physical and spiritual, 
then the most radical reforms may be required to ensure the 
effectiveness of this law. It is impossible to examine here all 
the deductions drawn from the race doctrine or all the actions 
sanctioned by reference to it, but it is important to consider 
some of the consequences of the substitution of this doctrine 
for Christianity. (The race doctrine has been applied par- 
ticularly to the German nation. The latter is considered to be 
the foremost representative of the Aryan race, and so, in 
practice, we can almost always read “ nation” for “ race.” 
As regards the life of the individual the race doctrine pro- 
vides for a “ totalitarian ” tyranny. A tyranny, because the 
race and not the individual is the natural unit of life : to its 
interests all the individual’s activities must be subordinated 
and he himself sacrificed, if need be ; totalitarian,. because it 
demands a’ suitable regulation of his life in all its various 
aspects. The prime duty of an individual is to be an efficient 
instrument of his race. An abstract code of laws applying 
indiscriminately to man as such cannot be envisaged by this 
doctrine. The individual has no direct contact with God; he 
can serve God and obey Him only through the medium of his 
race. He is both in body and in soul no more than a slave of 
the latter. In practice the German State has undertaken the 
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task of transmitting to the individual the message of the race. 
The holder of political power thus also- becomes the arbiter 
in spiritual matters. As the race is identified with God and the 
State with the race, the head of the State can lay claim not 
only to omnipotence, the attribute of a temporal dictator 
responsible for the welfare of the race, but also to the infalli- 
bility of a spiritual leader inspired by God. Obedience to the 
Führer becomes a religious duty, for he is the sole interpreter 
of the divine voice of the race; and disobedience becomes a 
sacrilege. Such a state of things may help.a nation to mobilise 
its resources with greater efficiency, but it eventually leads to 
weakness. The individual inevitably loses in efficiency as his 
freedom of judgment, his sense of responsibility and initiative 
are crippled. As his endeavours are almost entirely directed 
towards material success his morale becomes more and more 
dependent on an unbroken run of successes. It may also be 
undermined by the voice of a human conscience which, 
though weakened, may yet be revolted by the insolent:selfish- 
ness of the doctrine. Finally, a blunder or even accidental 
misfortune can discredit in the Führer simultaneously the’. 
temporal and the spiritual leader, with incalculable effects on ` 
the nation’s morale. And when is it easier\to commit a blun- 
der than when one feels infallible as well as omnipotent ? 

As regards international relations, the race doctrine can 
prove a danger to Europe ; for it postulates the international 
struggle for existence, the relativity of morals and the hier- 
archy of races. Races, it states, are created by nature and 
sanctioned by God—a pantheistic God. Being natural 
phenomena, their prime duty is to ensure their own survival. 
As this affects all races, it is obvious that the international 
struggle for existence is a normal manifestation of life. This , 
being so, an abstract code of international morals cannot 
exist ; a God that sanctioned the struggle for existence can 
havenointerestin the sanctity of treaties. Theinterests of each 
race provide the one and only criterion of right and wrong. 
This egoistic and subjective doctrine becomes particularly 
dangerous when a hierarchy of races is postulated. For then 


. the “ superior ” race is not satisfied with merely preservin 
y P 8 


its integrity but feels impelled to act as guide to other races— 
demanding obedience in return for its gifts of “ peace” or 
“culture.” However, the race doctrine may also prove 
dangerous to its supporters, for belief in-one’s omnipotence 
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and infallibility often breeds foolishness and foolhardiness. 
It is easy for the Chosen People to believe that any project 
which it considers profitable will without fail be crowned with 
success by Providence. And is it not dangerous for Provid- 
ence to be involved in all the material endeavours of a people, 
for would not failure imply loss of divine guidance and lead 
to a collapse of morale ? 

Speaking to individual Germans one almost always realised 
that if they had examined objectively the principles under- 
lying the arguments of the National-Socialists they would 
have found them out of harmony with their conscience. But 
it was too much to expect objectivity everywhere and at all 
times. First, it is always difficult to resist mass emotion when 
one has been amalgamated in a mass. Then, the Germans 
were loath to question their newly acquired demi-god for fear 
of underntining the temple he had erected for their cult of 
Germany. He had set them working on gigantic enterprises 
just as they were resigning themselves to inactivity ; he told 
them they were the greatest of all nations when they felt weak 
and humiliated ; finally he promised them centuries of great- 
ness at a time when the very morrow seemed gloomy and un- 
certain. Neither the time nor the mood was conducive to 
objectivity. It was so much easier to stand amazed at the 
uninterrupted sequence of successes, to become submerged in 
the romantic “ fanatical faith ” demanded by Hitler himself. . 
And so the implications of the loyalty to the new régime 
passed unobserved by most—at any rate until it was too late. 
However, the possibility of a wave of demoralisation remains. 
Sooner or later propaganda will inevitably lose in effectiveness 
and, once given the opportunity to think or forced to do so by 
events, the German people will become aware of the substitu- 

‘tion which to-day appears to trouble them only subcon- 
sciously. It is impossible to forecast the direct causes or the 
consequences of such an eventual awakening, but it is prob- 
able that the cult of Germany itself will survive in spite of 
having served as the Trojan horse of National-Socialism. 
Nicotas SoLLOHUB. 


SALAZAR OF PORTUGAL. 


ORTUGAL’S programme for’ the celebration’ of its 
Booth birthday as an independency is being carried 
through as nearly to the original plan as is possible in 
existing circumstances. Among those who took part in the 
“inaugural celebrations was the Duke of Kent who attended as 
England’s representative. But it is inevitable that appre-. 
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hension should tinge the péople’s joy, for the shadow bf . 


European affairs hangs darkly over the future of the country. 
Spain’s attitude towards Britain has naturally had a certain 
disquieting reaction in the country that is linked to it geo- 
graphically but is in all other ways’ so closely tied to our- 
selves. There are other considerations, too, that make 
Portugal a country that will become increasingly important 
with the stride of possible events. 


Now more than ever it is essential to ‘Britain that Gibraltar 


remain inviolate—and the road to the rock lies through 
Portugal. British military. experts agree that Gibraltar is 


only to be defended from Portuguese bases, and before 


September 1939 were stating that in the event of war it 
would be necessary for us to seize and use these bases. Then 
there is America’s interest in this little strip of neutral 


country to be considered. With Horta in the Azores the first. 


stop on the Yankee Clipper’s transatlantic route it is essential . 


_to the United States that these islands continué to remain in 
‘friendly hands. The Clipper’s success, moreover, has dragged 
into daylight the whole question of her vulnerability by air. 
It is obvious that the Lisbon, Horta, Funchal, Bisao quad- 
rangle is of-the utmost strategic importance to the United 
States, for her east coast and Panama could each be bombed 
from a base in this area. America’s only safeguard then is the 
continuance of the present Anglo-Portuguese alliance. 

How firm is our friendship with Portugal? The answer is 
reassuring. Portugal is our oldest ally : for 600 years the two 
countries have clasped hands. The English Cockburn family, 
moreover, owns some of the richest sections of the country 
and has what amounts to a strangle-hold on. its foreign ex- 
change. At the moment Franco’s policy in Spain is one of 
neutrality, and while this is so Portugal can also keep out 
of thewar, but should foreign influence bring about a change of 
front in the Peninsula then Portugal would be compelled to 
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- declare for England. If the average mind knows little of 
Portugal’s position in foreign affairs, it knows even less of 
‘the man who is at present responsible for its fortunes, yet in 
Antonio de Oliviera Salazar Portugal has a man whose 
qualities place him in the front rank of contemporary states- 
men. ‘ 

Salazar is a dictator—but a dictator with a difference. It is 
because he is not a statesman at all in the popular sense of 
the word that he is a very great statesman in the true sense. 
He did not choose politics as a career: politics chose him. 
He is a scholar and an ascetic—but above all a patriot ; and 
it was only because his country was crying out for the aid of 
a cold, analytical mind that he left his student’s chair to take 
Portugal’s tangled affairs in hand. The events of the past few 
years have given a new meaning to the term “ dictator.” A 
dictatorshtp no longer stands for a political state in which one 
strong man has been given supreme authority and full power 
to exercise any means that will restore the nation to nor- 
mality after a period of misgovernment. The word has come 
to be synonymous with violence, iron-fisted autocracy and all 
the evils that must follow the actions of an egoist who is 
intoxicated by his own sense of power. A dictator to our 
minds is a despot. 

Salazar is not a dictator in this sense. He is a man without 
ambition. Self-glorification means nothing’to him. He will 
not allow himself to be called President: he is just “ The 
Minister”; nothing else—not even Prime Minister. In 
Portugal there is nothing comparable with Hitlerism. The 
people realise that behind the scenes there is a strong hand 
that has curbed the bolting horse of public expenditure and 
led the country back to prosperity, but they see their leader 
so very rarely that their feelings towards him are quite 
impersonal. And on his occasional public appearances there 
is nothing in the little grey man who will not wear a uniform 
to excite their emotions. He is not popular. He is above the 
mob. The people cannot understand him. Their minds cannot 
move along the cool unemotional channels that his follows. | 
When he speaks he retails thoughts, not phrases. His style 
is terse and bare and his appeal intellectual rather than 
sentimental. 

But none of this troubles Salazar. He has no desire for 
power, nor could he derive pleasure from domination of the 
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masses. He is quite indifferent to popularity and has even a- 
. certain contempt for his own power. He has no ambition but 
to benefit his country and no interest other than the welfare 
of its people. Peace, order, the economic redress of Portugal : 
these are the only things for which he works. 

Salazar’s rise to power was purely circumstantial and did 
not follow any direct action on his part. To quote his own 
words, he accepted the responsibilities, the dangers and the 
crushing work that go with absolute power “ because it was 
an experiment necessary to try for the good of the country.” 
He is the son of a peasant and his feelings for his country 
remain deep-rooted in the soil that he loves. By his own 
efforts he rose to the professorship of economic science at 
Coimbra University, and it was from his abstract meditations 
that he was called to untangle the chaotic financial muddle 
that existed in Portugal after the military rising of 1926. 
On May 28th, 1926, General Gomes da Costa stirred up the 
garrison at Braga and marched on Lisbon. Another general, 
Carmona, ‘to-day the President of the Republic, joined him 
and together they seized the Government. They found that _ 
the Treasury was completely empty and at once called on Dr.. ` 
Salazar for aid. Salazar answered the call. After two days 
spent in examining the State finances he gave his conclusions. 
The brave soldiers who were afraid of nothing wilted before. 
his sternness and winced when faced with the cold facts with 
which he presented them. He returned to Coimbra, but in 
1928 Carmona realised that Portugal’s economic structure 
was so frail and worthless that he recalled Salazar without 
further hesitation and yielded to his demand for full power 
over all that concerned the country’s finances. It was a bitter 
blow to the international financiers who were gathered ready 
to pounce on the wounded country. Salazar dismissed them 
all and within two weeks money began to pour into the 
Treasury. Clear thinking and ruthless economy achieved this 
end, for Portugal has no natural wealth: no metal, no coal, 
few industries—her capital is the labour of her peasants and. ` 
fishermen. 

It soon became apparent to Salazar that Portugal’s trouble 
lay deeper than had been imagined. Complete reorganisation 
of the country was necessary. But he was just an economist. | 
Nevertheless he undertook the task although it called for 
work and meditation along lines that were quite new to him. 
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Gradually, without haste, without show or publicity, without 
desiring to do so, he absorbed each department of state until 
in 1933 he became President of the Council. In that year he 
gave Portugal an entirely new constitution just as, five years 
before, he had given it a new financial base on which to stand. 
To-day the National Assembly is not elected, but its members 
are chosen from the most competent mén in the country and a 
corporative house has been formed of members proposed by 
the professional bodies. 

Salazar the man does not exist: there is only Salazar the 
statesman. He is a slave to his work and spends most of his 
time shut up in his study. In eight years he went twice to the 
theatre and twice to the cinema, and in each case one visit was 
official. But duty dictated his actions, for he loves the cinema. 
To be well informed and also in the hope that he may find 
some pernfanent truth in the accounts of transitory events he 
reads every newspaper he can. “ All that reading,” he says, 
“may be a vice, for what I learn from it does not make up 
for the time taken by it, but it confirms in me my ideas and 
brings me back to a prudent silence ; if I had to speak every 
day I should soon have nothing left to say and would neces- 
sarily come to utter some stupidities.” He lives simply on his 
salary as a-minister in a little furnished house. Its rooms are 
few and small, and barely but neatly furnished. His own study 
is always kept shuttered, for his eyes are weak and he fears the 
light. There at his desk in quite commonplace surroundings 
he spends seven or eight hours every day. He eats little, 
sleeps badly, is unmarried, and as sternly frugal in the 
government of his household budget as he is with national 
finances. Indeed, except for the difference in figures he runs 
his home much as he does the country, and his old servant, 
Marie, who keeps house for him, is as rigidly disciplined in ex- ` 
penditure as any departmental head. He lives on his income 
and makes Portugal live on hers. Every escudo saved from 
` the State’s expenditure takes form in his mind as a bit of a 
road, the wheel of a carriage, and so on. “ Everything for 

the country and nothing against the country,” is his motto. 
' Salazar has the face of a scholar—a face not made for 
laughter. It is lined with fatigue and the droop of his shoulders 
also tells its tale of over-work. But he can laugh—and at 
himself if need be. In him the worn-out expression, “ old- 
world courtesy,” has real meaning: he is reserved and 
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restrained in speech, but behind this cool front he is natural 
and perfectly at ease. He is a strange man, not in the least 
picturesque or stimulating.’ His thoughts move deeply in a 
settled mind. He knows men, understands them, works for 
them, yet at the same time has little of what we call affection 
for them. He has no feeling of race or imperialism, yet his love 
for his country is the ‘driving power behind him.’ Serving 
Portugal is his sole preoccupation. He is modest, but his great 
‘critical faculties force him to a realisation of his own indis- 
pensability. Were he not convinced that Portugal needs him 
he would return to his farm or his university chair. Eyen the 
purely intellectual pleasure that such a mind as his must 
derive from its efforts to solve the complicated problems of 
social economy and evolution would not hold him. To whom 
can he be compared? Perhaps to the tall figure of Ignatius de 
Loyola who worked for God with the same grim anf unswerv- 
ing devotion that Salazar gives to his work for man. He once 
said, when speaking of his work—“ I coldly do my duty.” In 
those words Salazar lives. He coldly does his duty. At a time 
when the world is rocking with the volcanic upheaval brought: _ 
about by men who hotly follow the dictates of vanity, greed.‘ 
for power, and the lust of personal ambition, it is reassuring 
to feel that in one of Europe’s danger spots there is in control 
~ a man who can be relied upon to continue coldly doing his 
duty towards his country and towards humanity. . 
Eric A. C. Battarp. 


GOETHE AS THEATRICAL MANAGER. 


EIMAR had neither stage nor company when Goethe 
arrived there in 1775. The burning of the Ducal 
residence had also destroyed the theatre’ and forced 
the actors to look for a livelihood elsewhere. But hardly was 
Goethe there when a temporary stage was arranged. Comedies 
and small operas were performed. Lessing’s Minna von 
Barnhelm, for instance, or Goldoni’s La Locandiera, or 
Paisiello’s The Barber of Seville were produced, but above all 
the whimsical short plays which Goethe himself had either 
brought with him or else wrote expressly for this amateur 
theatre. The climax of the dramatic performances of those 
years was his Iphigenie tn Tauris, in which the heroine was 
represented by Corona Schröter and Orestes by Goethe him- 
self. So things remained for a few years till Goethe grew tired 
of being “ grand master of the apes.” His interest in the 
theatre decreased in the same measure as he was forced to 
devote himself to governmental affairs. The amateur theatre 
died peaceably and.was succeeded by the company of Joseph 
Bellomo, who chiefly performed Italian operettas but occa- 
sionally would also tackle works by Shakespeare, Lessing, 
Goethe and Schiller. As, however, the performances were less 
than mediocre and critical theatre-goers turned more and more 
from this kind of performance, people were glad when the 
Duke cancelled the contract with Bellomo and tried to found 
areal Court theatre. Goethe, at that time completely engaged 
on his work for the Metamorphosis of the Planis and on osteo- 
logical studies, showed no great interest in the plan, ‘though 
he had to carry on various negotiations in his official capacity. 
-But when the efforts to find an expert for the organisation and 
management of the new company failed, he was charged with 
the superintendence of the theatre. For it was desirable to 
have from the start a man at its head whose artistic authority 
was a guarantee of success. Thus Goethe became a theatrical 
manager overnight. J 
When Bellomo’s company left, some of its more capable 
actors were retained for the new Court theatre. This small 
group had to be completed to be a performing ensemble. As 
the subsidy was very limited, the management could not 
engage famous artists. Although there were plenty of applica- 
tions when it became known that the illustrious poet would be 
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the manager, only the most important character parts were 
filled with actors who, according to recommendations from 
friends, were fairly educated and, what was more, also 
educable. One of them, a stage manager, was to be responsible 
for the new theatre to the public. He did his best as an actor, 
but, as head of the company, was not superior enough to 
maintain the necessary discipline on the stage for long. The 
other Weimar Court actors were with few exceptions a motley 
crew. Goethe knew that perfectly well; for “ the institution 
of a theatre is like a colléction of engravings ; at the beginning 
you are forced to accept all sorts of good and bad things ; by 
and by, when you make better acquisitions, you can exclude 
the worse.” 

- The theatre was inaugurated on May 7th, 1791, with a 
prologue by Goethe in which ensemble was represented as the 
first and most important aim of the new company. For the 
moment, however, there was not much to be seen of it. Yet 
after a few weeks Goethe expressed his conviction that “ with- 
in one year ” there would be much progress. The stock of 
plays was in the same state at the beginning. It consisted :of 
well-tried dramas, comedies and operas which Bellomo had 
performed. Goethe himself intended to write some plays which 
at first should comply with the taste of the audience, but later 
on would aim at accustoming the actors and audience to a 
higher level. The public, finally, was quite satisfied with the 
new theatre. The newspaper correspondents were unanimous 
in their opinion that the performances were much better in 
the first season than Bellomo’s company had.ever been. But 
above all it was Goethe’s name which inspired confidence. 
The domain of the Weimar stage reached far. beyond the 
Duchy. The actors played not only before the educated, 
indulgent people in Weimar, who readily gave their ap- 
plause, but in the summer and autumn months regularly 
before the visitors from a neighbouring spa, an audience 
composed of all classes of society, critical and quick of 
laughter, and before the unpretentious citizens of neigh- 
bouring towns. So the most manifold demands had to be 
satisfied and this was done by making the repertory full of 
variety and interest. Already in the second season King John 
and Hamlet, Schiller’s Don Carlos and The Robbers were 
rehearsed. Goethe, however, superintended the theatre out 
of a sense of duty rather than from inclination, which was 
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more bent on his scientific work.. At that time the stage was 
not yet the centre of his interests. The Weimar theatre 
fulfilled automatically its not too difficult tasks, while its 
artistic manager bore the dangers and discomfort of the 
campaign in France, and was occupied with the study of 
works of art on his way to the theatre of war and with the 
manuscript of the Farbenlehre, to which he turned whenever 
he found opportunity, inclination and leisure. 

In Goethe’s reminiscences of this period we find his clear 
insight into theatrical affairs: that the dramatic craft trains 
its executors in a certain technique which enables them with- 
out great difficulty to combine with other, quite strange 
actors for the representation of a few performances which 
would satisfy a not too exacting audience for a time. He now 
tried to find the law of this technique, made it his own, and in 
this way found the elements for the education of his actors. 
The conversational tone which at that time was customary on 
the stage was used as the model for a natural way of speaking 
and, above all, to give some form and poise to the rankly 
growing naturalism. As with the actors Goethe dealt with the 
plays. The domestic dramas and plays of manners, the light 
comedies and the patriotic knightly dramas—inaugurated by 
Goethe’s Goetz of Berlichingen—were a welcome ordinary fare 
which was now varied and improved by Shakespeare, Gozzi 
and Schiller. Generally, the intention was, by careful exami- 
nation and choice of plays, to create areal selection, arepertory 
of good and poetically valuable plays which, well rehearsed 
and brushed up by repetition, should give the standard and 
direction for all future performances. 

The peaceful start did not last very long. Offences against 
discipline and intrigues among the actors caused much 
trouble; the disturbing elements had to be dismissed, and 
- even in Weimar laws for the theatre proved necessary. The 
management was more strictly organised, with the result that 
the performances continually improved, although just then 
the subsidy decreased considerably owing to the war. It was 
during those years that Goethe had resumed and completed 
Wilhelm Meister’s Lehrjahre, supported by Schiller’s interest 
and sympathy. What had matured in the poet’s mind con- 
cerning the theatre found its expression in this novel. Like 
Wilhelm, Goethe till now had treated his theatrical occupa- 
tions “with a certain freedom and liberality.” He had 
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started from the conscientious dramaturgical adaptation of 
the plays, and had learned how one could give the actors a 
clear insight into their parts by careful ‘rehearsals, and -so 
awaken admirable faculties even in mediocre talents. Using 
Hamlet as an illustration, the gradual development of a care- 
. fully rehearsed performance is described in detail, and advice 
is given for the promotion of the actor’s elocutionary and 
physical education at the rehearsals and for the success of 
the performances. 

With the termination of the novel Goethe s “ theatrical 
mission ” found a certain conclusion. The poet had spiritually 
finished with it, and by the conipletion of the book had tried 
to free himself from the problems. Wilhelm Meister had 
renounced the theatre after having proved that he could 
fulfil as a stage manager and actor the demands he had made on 
himself. The decision of giving up the profession was not a 
very hard one for him, after discovering that it does not add 
to one’s popularity to demand order and accuracy from actors. 
Finally, his artistic intentions were frustrated by the intrigues 
of those colleagues whom he had helped to a living and suc- 
cess ; routine and mediocrity were once again stronger than 
art, . ‘and the public which prefers being amused to being 
educated was the more satisfied. Goethe also wanted to be 
free from the daily trivialities and vexations of the theatre. 
Schiller was recommended as manager in his place. But the 
Duke did not agree and wanted Goethe to continue. This, 
however, meant that newideas and aims were nowlaid down for 
the Court theatre and beyondit for the German stagein general. 

The decisive occasion was the visit of Ifland in the spring 
of 1797. It had been Goethe’s wish for a long time to see a 
performance of this great actor. Now he came to Weimar and 
-played in thirteen different parts. Strangely enough, Goethe 
had never séen an actor of such distinction. Iffand was a 
master of impersonation, who could shed his spiritual and 
physical personality and become completely absorbed in the 
character and outward appearance of his part. That sentence 
in Wilhelm Meister, “ an actor who can only represent himself 
is not an actor,” was thoroughly confirmed. Iffand’s example 
was not without influence on the Weimar ensemble ; for “ from 
this time on several of our actors have successfully tried to 
achieve a versatility which always does credit to the dramatic 
artist.” It was Goethe’s wish as well as that of the Court and 
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the enthusiastic audience to win Iffand for Weimar, for 
Iffland was free at that time. Negotiations continued for 
months till he followed the more attractive call to become 
the manager of the Royal Prussian Theatre at Berlin. But 
his art remained a model for the Weimar theatre, as 
henceforward versatility became the main point in dramatic 
education. The result, as we shall see, was diametrically 
opposed to Iffland’s style; for what is called the “ Weimar 
style ” in the history of the theatre gradually developed. It 
grew out of the co-operation of Goethe and Schiller, who had 
adapted Egmont for Iffland’s visit, and from now on took an 
active part in the development of dramatic art. In his treatise 
Ueber Anmut und Würde Schiller demands truth and beauty 
in the performance. The truth may only spring from art, 
that is, from the renunciation of the personality ; the beauty 
must be the emanation of the personality which has been 
formed by noble humanity (bumanitas). At that time, when 
Goethe and Schiller spent no day near each other without 
conversing orally, no week in each other’s neighbourhood 
without writing, those demands became also Goethe’s guiding 
principles. It is wonderful how the different paths of the 
friends met in that idealistic direction of dramatic art. For 
while Schiller conceived this principle on the basis of philoso- 
phic theory, Goethe found it by way of his practical experi- 
ences on the stage. He had seen Iffland as a type, the type of 
versatility which was not necessarily dependent on realistic 
representation, but could be cast into ideal moulds till then 
unknown. - 

Thus Goethe’s artistic ideas had reached such a degree of 
maturity and firmness that methodical construction could go 
on upon that foundation. A journey to the country between 
Main and Neckar in 1797 gave him an opportunity to compare 
his own theatre with those of the much greater and wealthier 
towns. He found large and magnificent buildings which 
inspired him with ideas for an architectural reconstruction of 
the Weimar theatre. In Frankfurt he saw the wonderful 
decorations of Giorgio Fuente, which enchanted him so much 
that he would willingly have paid his entrance fee twice over 
to be allowed to admire them. But he also saw that the 
standard of dramatic art in Frankfurt and Stuttgart had 
remained far below that of Weimar. : 

After seven years of quiet preparatory work the Weimar 
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: stage now entered on its great epoch under Goethe’s manage- 
ment. The reconstructed and beautifully decorated theatre 
was inaugurated with Wallenstein’s Lager on October 12th, 
1798 ; the two principal plays of the trilogy followed at short 
intervals. Up to now it had always been a failure when the 
actors had to speak verse and recite poetry in the play. Now 
Wallenstein became the play to revive the neglected rhythmical 
recitation which had been almost banished from the German 
stage. New impulses were at work. The profound studies by 
Wilhelm von Humboldt on the traditional classical dramatic 
style of the French theatre led Goethe to verse translations of 
Voltaire’s Mahomet and Tancred and to performances of both 
plays in order to make the actors memorise literally, recite 
and perform in a dignified manner. Dramatic art was thus to 
be purified of a vulgar naturalism and to be brought to the 
level of the noble forms of the French. Finally, with Goethe’s 
Paléophron and Neoterpe and an adaptation of the Adelphi 
of Terence the antique masque was employed as a training for 
stylistic acting and an approach to the antique idea of beauty. 
Goethe’s own genius enabled him, in co-operation with his 
actors, to fulfil the many new tasks he had set himself. As he 
possessed the special faculty “ of opening men’s eyes to what 
was wanting in them,” he could teach them within a few 
weeks how they should understand, speak, stand, and behave. 
Wilhelm Meister had aimed at laying down rules for what is 
right, beautiful, good, and worthy of applause on the stage, 
and for making them the foundation of rehearsals. Goethe - 
had found these elements in pure form in the meantime, had 
tried them out in practice and finally formed them by 
esthetic reflections. In the first seven years he had some- 
times interfered at stage rehearsals, but had mostly given his 
directions by written instructions to the stage managers. The 
study of parts he supervised only when he was specially 
interested in an actor. Now that a new artistic form was to 
be created, it became clear that he could educate actors as he 
wanted them to be. We have several reports about his 
educational work, which convey a distinct impression of his 
demands and method. A melodious voice, an agreeable 
physical appearance, and an understanding of poetry were 
the indispensable preliminary conditions for a stage career. 
The correct conception of poetical works was at first tested 
by the reading of poetry, and was practised till a faultless and 
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intelligent recitation was achieved. Only then followed the 
study of the part, which was now considered and improved in 
all details of elocution, physical expression, and spiritual com- 
prehension. 

When Goethe in 1800 studied Hamlet’s famous monologue 
with a young man who wanted to become an actor, “ the rules 
for actors” were pronounced for the first time in almost all 
points and at the same time worked into dramatic representa- 
tion. Every detail of the-effect on the audience is calculated : 
even the relaxed pose of the hand is regulated in accordance 
with the harmonious general appearance without weakening 
the impressiveness of the gesture. In 1803 the regular 
Didaskalien began ; three young actors who wanted to study 
with Goethe were the cause of the institution of this school, in 
which all the younger members of the Weimar theatre soon 
took part. The rehearsing and first performance of Schiller’s 
Braut von Messina belongs to the same period; the para- 
graphs on the recitation of verse deduced from that tragedy 
were added to the Rules. But now the miracle happened : 
while the young studied parts and rehearsed plays which they 
were not yet to perform, the older artists were seized with a 
wonderful ardour. They began to rehearse plays by them- 
selves which, till then, were held to be unsuitable for per- 
formance. Out of these endeavours grew the first performance 
of Torquato Tasso, which Goethe had thought impossible till 
then. So the Didaskalien were extended to the whole manage- 
ment of the performances. When new plays were rehearsed, 
the reading and preliminary rehearsals took place in Goethe’s 
house with the older actors. Goethe proceeded like a con- 
ductor ; he always liked to take music as an example for all 
his instructions. The recitation was conducted just as an 
opera is rehearsed. The measures, forte and piano, crescendo 
and diminuendo, were fixed by him and strictly watched. On 

this firm base, the actor could then follow his feelings, aban- 
doning himself to his creative faculties. Practice in quartets 
was adopted at rehearsals. So, for example, Romeo and Juliet, 
the nurse and Friar Lorenzo, were the first group who had to 
rehearse together very often prior to the first reading rehearsal 
of the whole company. Then only Paris and Capulet, Tybalt 
and Mercutio joined them and rehearsed with them, before 
the second great reading rehearsal took place. The stage 
rehearsals began only when the. whole company was quite 
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sure as to intonation, measures, and intelligent recitation. 
Then, on the stage, the collective acting was shaped, when the 
actor rehearsed and perfected the representation and recita- 
tion with his colleagues, and measured the effect of his play 
on them. In this way a real ensemble was formed in which 
each actor knew not only his own but the other parts so . 
thoroughly that argument and counter-argument were well 
balanced and all the measures rightly chosen, without the 
manager’s intention being too distinctly felt. This sounds 
quite natural and modern; for these have since become the 
guiding principles of all serious theatre managers. But Goethe 
was the first who thoroughly studied and practised this system. 
It has often been said that Goethe’s management had 
become unproductive after Schiller’s death in 1805. This may 
be correct in so far as the new theatrical style had been the 
work of both men and had not been in any way developed 
through Schiller’s late productions. But, that style achieved, 
it was important to consolidate the new artistic forms., That 
was Goethe’s effort in the following years. Wherever in the 
Day- and Year-Books his theatrical management is men- ` 
tioned, he always remembers the Didaskalien. In the educa-’ 
_ tion of his actors he saw his principal task. And when he at 
last had brought his company up to the artistic level at which 
he aimed, that admirable enlargement of the stock of plays 
became possible which made the public acquainted with the 
dramatic poetry of all nations. In that also Weimar under . 
Goethe’s management led the way. The Didaskalien, how- 
ever, were not confined to the preparation of the play. Musical 
instruction was arranged to prepare opera singers for their 
parts, and actors with good voices were promoted to~take 
easy singing parts. In this way Goethe finally succeeded in 
training his ensemble. No other stage in Germany was at that 
time in the same fortunate position, and he could say in 1815 
that the Weimar theatre had reached “ its culminating point.” 
By systematic training he had created an ensemble which he 

could entrust with the greatest tasks. 
_ A well-known-and shameful episode caused his retirement 
from the management of the theatre on April 12th, 1817; in 
his absence and against his will a detective play with a trained 
dog in the leading part had been performed and greatly 
applauded. But the Weimar style had been created, and 
became a model for other theatres in Germany. ` l 
: Franz Rapp, 
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BRITANNIA CONTRA MUNDUM. 


NE main thing made clear by the first year of the war 
C) ra that the British Empire stood alone, against 

convergent attacks launched or threatened by most of 
the other Powers in the world. The Second World War of the 
present century in one clear respect reverses the circumstance of 
the first. Then, Great Britain in her fight had France, Russia, 
Japan and Italy as active allies. Germany stood alone, except 
for Austria-Hungary, who in the event was doomed to disappear 
from the number of the Great Powers of the earth. To-day 
Germany is fighting with the active support of Italy, with the 
potentially active and virtually effective support of Japan, 
with the “enigmatic neutrality of Russia, which in effect so 
far has served German interests and was of direct help to 
those interests in the early stages of the war, and with the 
main resources of France at her disposal. The Balkan small 
Powers are in effect (if not at heart) her allies, Spain has an 
anti-British eye on Gibraltar. The United States is selling 
munitions, some of them left over from the last war, to 
Britain, and is maintaining diplomatic relations impartially 
with both sides. There may be some growing sympathy on 
America’s part for Britain. But so far it has been of little 
practical value to Britain: and America is the nearest 
approach to a friend we have in the world. It may be that 
the aeroplanes from America will be in time to give substantial 
help to Britain; but that is not yet certain. The general 
circumstance without any doubt was that in the first war 
Germany stood alone against the world ; in the second war, 
Britain stands alone against the world. 

Britain, who made poor use in every sense of her victory 
the first time, now presents to thoughtful observers a deeply 
interesting spectacle. When everything went well, all her 
faults remained, were indeed accentuated. Deserted by all 
her friends (if one may use so hallowed a word as “ friends ” 
in so unhallowed a field as international politics), facing a 
combination of formidable enemies in Europe, in Africa, in 
the Far East, she is undergoing something like a spiritual 
transformation such as will make the next victory—should 
such a thing again be God’s will—into the means of saving 
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the world itself from no less a thing than the threatened 
reversal of civilised progress. . 

In the.last few weeks the British Foreign Secretary and the 
Commander-in-Chief of the British armed forces have broad- 
cast pronouncements which roughly and fairly may be 
described as sermons, such as would not disgrace a Christian 
pulpit. Let those who point a finger of scorn at what they may 
regard as this new manifestation of British hypocrisy, suspend 
their judgment, and themselves beware lest they rashly 
presume to pronounce on matters they do not fully under- 
stand. It has bécome a quick and clear possibility that a 
cause, which started as a sordid defence of material spoils 
against marauding rivals whose moral title to them, if they 
could get them, was in the crudely essential sense no less 
exalted than our own, has been transformed into a true 
crusade, imposed on us against our will and eveh at first 
without our conscious knowledge. — 

Those hard intellectuals whose vision is bounded by what 
their material brain opens to them, do not in fact see far. In 
cricket the unexpectedness may be fortuitous. In the life of 
man the unexpectedness is equally apparent as a contingency, 
but by contrast is the manifest means to an ordered plan: 
ordered not by man alone. The pure intellectual is nearly 
always wrong in his judgment of future probability, no matter 
how deeply fortified his judgment may be by knowledge of 
worldly facts. There are tramps, who read no books, whose 
interpretation of what is at present taking place rings truer 
than that of many pundits: as those who talk to tramps may 
‘discover for themselves. ` l 

What then can be the present plan? What is there that 
can revive hope in despondent people who see nothing but a 
vast scene of destruction ? What is the answer to the terror 
felt by so many people, and exemplified by Mr. Cordell Hull, 
the United States Secretary of State, who on August 6th 
declared: ‘‘ The vast forces of lawlessness, conquest and 
destruction are still moving across the earth like a savage 
animal; Of their very nature they will not stop unless they 
recognise that there exists an unbreakable resistance”? 
Before our eyes it is being proved that the resistance, though 
primarily it take the form of the “savage animal’s”? offen- 
siveness itself, derives its true power from something. quite 
different. 
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Let the big obvious facts be given their head. In a world 
as yet young it is the traditional axiom of political statecraft 
that the strong dominate the weak, certainly not for the 
exclusive benefit of the weak. Parcere subjectis et debellare 
superbos is a political ideal never yet followed with full 
sincerity in the history of the world. The means to domina- 
tion are the destructiveimplements of war. Thoseimplements, 
as a result of the scientific discoveries of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, have become so devastating that the 
competition for imperialist spoils bids fair to defeat the objects 
of all the competitors impartially. 

The present interesting thing is not that Britain, the 
“ possessor ” of so much of the spoils, finds herself attacked 
by all her covetous rivals, but that the struggle itself has been 
transformed in a way that certainly could not have been 
foreseen lalf a century ago. The old military virtues of 
courage and resilience have been incapacitated by the 
monstrous impersonality of the modern machinery of war. 
The fact that Poland was crushed in three weeks, Holland 
in five days, Belgium in eighteen days, France in eleven days, 
involves no reflection on the personal courage of Poles, 
Dutchmen, Belgians or Frenchmen. Under the weight of 
explosive and incendiary horrors that nowadays can hurtle 
from unseen agencies in the sky, on the earth and under the 
sea, a human body is helpless. 

The argument applies both ways. London, like Rotterdam, 
may be reduced to ashes in a few hours: but so may Berlin 
and Rome. Even up to 1918 it was the continuing circum- 
stance of military conquest that an invading army could 
occupy territory and draw the new frontier round it : on land. 
The territory was truly and effectively occupied. To-day the 

_ German expansion over Norway, Denmark, the Low Countries 
and France does not protect those territories from attack. 
No frontiers can as yet be drawn in the air. 

In the war of 1914-18 German territory was immune 
from the destruction of war, because the German armies had 
carried the war into the territory of the surrounding countries. 
To-day, though Hitler’s machines have driven into the 
surrounding territories with a precipitant swiftness that 

“probably outstripped his own plans, the Ruhr and Western 
Germany are nightly visited with horrible destruction. 
Hitler’s military machine, more devastating than anything 
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known in history, can wreak havoc onyother countries, but 
cannot save Germany from‘havoc: for the reason that the 
very means of destruction are now so appalling, being 
applicable on a three-dimensional scale, that their effect 
transcends the two-dimensional battle front of olden days. 
British domination of the world—for such was the fact for 
several centuries—is now made impossible. Despite the 
British fleet we do not to-day send our merchant ships or our 
passenger ships through the Mediterranean and the Suez 
Canal. They have to go via the Cape. But equally it is 
impossible for Hitler and Mussolini to establish a rival 
domination. 

If Hitler and Mussolini were in a first instance to succeed 
in their plans of imperialist conquest, they could not hold 
their spoils. Their victory would turn sour before their dis- 
illusioned eyes. What then is the argument? The unescap- 
able truth is that colonial conquest, achieved in the past by 
military means, has become impossible by the very perfection 
of the military means now available to the -acquisitive 
Powers. 

The domination of one race, one society of human beings, 
by another, is a clear transgression of reason and of Christian 
principle. Very well, it has become no longer possible. The 
poor mind of man is helpless beside the overriding spiritual 
truths, which through human agency, but against human 
intention, keep the human race in the long run on the right 
lines ; correct its faults ; restore its predestined direction. As 
the correctivé and-restorative process is consummated, we 
are presented with the glorious spectacle of the Foreign 
Secretary and the Commander-in-Chief of the armies (for 
instance) of Great Britain, though they be the very symbols 
of the former policies of imperialist conquest, now uttering 
‘unaccustomed truths which symbolise instead the new world 
-into which we are passing. The religious note that now rings 
through the utterances of politicians in the democratic 
countries is the greatest portent of the times. 

-Lord Halifax on July 22nd, broadcasting to the nation, 
_ enunciated a principle of the Christian faith in so pure a form 
that the printed report of it was read out aloud in an.English 
Jesuit Community of the Church (the Jesuits being the most 
jealous guardians of the purity of the Christian faith). He 
said, for instance: “ Where will God lead us? Not, we may 
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be sure, through easy or pleasant paths. That is not His way. 
He will not help us to avoid our difficulties. What He will do 
is to give to those who humbly ask the spirit that no dangers 
can disturb. The Christian message to thè world brings peace 
in war; peace where we most ‘need it; peace of soul. It is 
that same Christian message which makes its Giver, Who is 
God, the best Friend with whom a man can share life or death. 
Those of us who cannot serve in the armed forces must all do 
our best in other ways to help them. I’m sure we shall. And 
there is one thing we can all do, soldiers, sailors, airmen, and 
civilians, men, women, and children all together, which may 
be much more powerful than we know. And this is to pray. 
. . . But prayer isnot only asking God for what we want, 
but rather the way to learn to trust Him, to ask that we may 
know His Will, and do it with all our strength. If we can. 
really do ður work, whatever it is, as well as we'can in God’s 
sight it will become His work, and we can safely leave the 
issue in His hands.” ~ 

Lord Gort, giving an address in the B.B.C. evening service 
on August 4th, said: “ Have we, the British people, been in 
all respects above reproach? . . . In the pursuit of material 
gain, and possessing, as so many did, a pleasant life, plenty 
of relaxation, and not too long hours of toil, we were apt to 
forget that the strength of Britain in the past has been built 
up où service—service to God, service to our country, and 
service to our fellowmen. Without this conception of service 
no great nation can endure. Neglecting our religious obliga- 
tions and in the pursuit of pleasure, we filled the roads, but 
deserted the churches. Did we not all too gladly accept the’ 
material benefits which came our way without pausing to 
remember that everything worth having in this world 
demands some service in return? Is it not possible that 
reverence—reverence for our country apd its traditions, 
reverence for all that is best in Britain and, above all, rever- 
ence for God—were lacking in our modern outlook? It is a 
plain fact that unless a country bases its life on religious faith . 
it cannot endure. And to-day it is evident to every one of us 
that we are engaged not solely in a fight for democracy, but 
over and above that in a crusade for the maintenance of those 
religious principles which we were taught as children by our 
mothers.” 

President Roosevelt on August 8th issued a proclamation 
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to set aside Sunday, September 8th, as a Day of Prayer, when 
Americans of every creed and denomination shall ask God 
“to grant to this land and the troubled world a righteous 
and enduring peace.” In the text of the proclamation 
appeared this passage: “ When every succeeding day brings . 
sad news of suffering abroad, we are especially conscious of the , ` 
Divine Power. It is seeming that at a time like this, we should 

' pray to Almighty God for His blessing on our country and 

for the establishment of a just and permanent peace among 

all the nations of the world.” f 

It is to be remarked that such religious propensities are 
pointedly absent from the pronouncements of Herr Hitler 
and Signor Mussolini. . Signor Mussolini has at any rate 
been consistent. He has always based his ambitions 
exclusively on the power of his army, navy and air 
force. He has never pretended that he is aware of God. 

He has never mentioned God: in his speeches. He is the 
‘very perfection of thé pure intellectual who puts two and 
two together and gets the surprise of his life. 

Herr Hitler, by contrast, having heard of God, and having | 
no doubt sensed with his keen objective nose for strategic 
values, that there may be a propagandist niche for God in 
‘his strategy, has on more than one occasion thanked God for. - 
German victories. There is no reason to regard him in this 
matter as insincere. He probably believes that God is using 
him. What is more, he is probably right : but not in the sense 
of his own interpretation. Obviously Hitler is being used, 
somewhat after the manner of a surgeon’s knife, in an 
operation that is. fashioning a better world and a better 
England; for his challenge was necessary before England 
(for instance) could be.shaken out of her.complacent and smug 
self-righteousness into a new and living consciousness of the 
elemental things such as were expressed by Lord Halifax and 
Lord Gort on the occasions above referred to. 

On June 5th Herr Hitler, on the eve of the battle for France | 
and on the morrow of the defeat of the Low Countries, issued: 
a proclamation to the German people, ordering the church ` 
bells to be rung for three days, and adding: “ May their 
ringing accompany the prayers which the German people will 
continue to offer for their sons, because this morning the 
German divisions and air units have been assigned new.tasks 
in the fight for the freedom and the future of our people.” . 
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Herr Hitler’s conception of God’s réle in life is confined 
within the frontiers of Greater Germany. On July toth, 
making another of. his fantastic peans about German 
victories and God’s part in them, he said: “ It 

almost causes me pain to think that I should have been 
` selected by fate to deal the final blow to the structure 
[namely the British Empire] which these men [namely the 
British politicians] have already set tottering.” Delivering 
final blows against those who resist his aggressions is 
-Herr Hitler’s supreme conception of God’s work, as dele- 
gated to Herr Hitler, causing him pain by the sense of his 
responsibility. His pain no doubt was eased by the “ Sieg- 
heil ” that immediately followed for “ the guarantor of Ger- 
man victory” (the said guarantor now being Herr Hitler 
exclusively). Though he himself be blandly unaware of it, 
and even incapable of appreciating it, a man like Herr Hitler 
can indeed be used for God’s purposes: as the better world 
will one day realise. The rose needs the manure. 


Russia’s PART. 


The later phases of the war have revealed another striking 
example of the like truth. Russia has become a potentially 
important factor in the ultimate defeat of the German and 
Italian bid for world domination. By taking over the three 
Baltic States, Lithuania, Estonia and Latvia, she has brought 
her frontier up to East Prussia; by taking over Bessarabia 
and northern Bukovina she has contributed an essential 
deterrent to German attempts at a direct annexation of 
Rumania, Hungary and Bulgaria; she has ceased supplying 
Germany with oil; she is sending supplies of oil and other 
war material to China, and thus helping to checkmate 
Japanese attempts at domination in the Far East. 

The profoundly interesting situation results that Mr. Stalin. 
is moving in a direction which may ultimately range him in 
effect side by side with Lord Halifax and Lord Gort in the 
defeat of Godless aggression East and West. Why should one 
deny to God a sense of humour? The Russian State system 
is the only such system in the world which formulates 
atheism as an essential principle of policy. 

The Orthodox Catholic Church in Tsarist Russia was in 
fact an ally of the Tsarist oppressive régime. To that extent 
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the Bolsheviks are clearly right. The Communist system to 
which Soviet Russia ultimately aspires is in some of its theory 
very close to Christian principle, though it deny Christ, for 
the historical reason aforesaid. Christianity is represented in 
the Russian political philosophy as at best a superstition, 
and at worst a reactionary element in the enslavement of the 
toiling masses. 

The system of communist equality, in which money itself 
will be no longer necessary as a means of livelihood, and in 
which nature’s abundance will be impartially available to 
every human being (whence also the impulse to hoard for the 
future provision of old age and of one’s successors will be 
automatically eliminated) is of the very essence of the` 
Christian doctrine. No one in Russia pretends that their 
_ system is yet communist or productive of actual equality.: 
- but the ideal is consciously pursued. By equality*the Com- 
munists mean, not a dead level of uniformity (which is clearly 
impossible) but a close approximation of present extremes.. 
The general defeat of the capitalist system is regarded as the 
indispensable condition to the establishment of communist 
equality in any one country. 

So far the most that is claimed by Russia is that she has 
achieved a system of.socialism. On paper it looks nearer, 
to Christ’s teachings than the system operative in Lord 
Halifax’s country. Yet the one country denies, and the other 
professes, Christ. Whatever “ religious ” feeling is admitted 
by the Bolshevik leaders is consciously derived from the 
materialism of Engels. The brain of man is the object of 
worship. Eternity is regarded as nothing more than the 
perpetuity of the species. The horizon is confined to worldly 
physical vision. 

Future ages may well discover that the Russians are merely 
misusing words. They worship the “ brain.” They do not 
ask, Whomadethebrain? The apparent present issue between 
“ atheist ” Russia and the “ Christian ” West may in the long 
_run prove to be a deceptive, unsubstantial thing. The 
' recognition of the deception, the closing of the issue, the re-. 
emergence in Russia of open Christian practice (for the 
Russian character is essentially deeply religious) with the 
approval of the Bolshevik régime, may well be helped forward 
by the enforced community of defensive purpose with 
Christian Britain against the expansionist designs of Germany 


z 
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in Europe and Japan in the Far East. It is at any rate a 
remarkable thing that circumstances have forged a certain 
political community of interest between London and Moscow.. 
The cause of China for instance is one that not only appeals 
equally to Russian and to British sentiment. It constitutes in 
itself the very combination of Russian and British ideals : 
Russian, because what is happening in China is a revolution- 
ary uprising of the people for their rights ; British, because 
that people is determined to defend its liberty against the 
aggressor from without. 

Moreover it is clear that Japan is hoist with her own are 
China is too vast a country, in geographical size and in. 
population, to be ever annexed by Japan, or by any other 
Power. The Chinese people have so traditionally been inured 
to privation, to actual starvation, to every form of want, that 
the very lowness of their standard of life gives them an 
impregnable advantage in a war of attrition. The success of 
China in resisting Japanese aggression therefore becomes a 
probable link of Anglo-Russian sympathy. The process is 
already operative. It is in the Far East that is being fashioned 
a community of Anglo-Russian interests that may apply with 
decisive effect against a in the later stages of the 
present war in Europe. 

_ It happens that British energies are strained in Europe 
against Germany, in Africa against Italy. Britain cannot 
effectively deal with Japan in the Far East. When therefore 
the collapse of France enabled Japan to make a bid to stop the 
passage of supplies through French Indo-China to China, 
the British Government was soon constrained to accept the 
inevitable outcome. On July 18th Mr. Churchill and 
Lord Halifax in the two Houses announced that an 
“agreement ” had been reached with Japan about the 
Burma road supply of petrol, lorries and railway material 
to China. The substance of the agreement was that 
such supply be suspended for three months, the like 
prohibition to be applied also in Hong Kong. By a curious 
lack of imagination, the British Government, though it 
informed America of what it was doing, failed either to. 
consult or to inform the Russian Government of its intentions, 
thereby missing an obvious opportunity of cultivating the 
good feeling it wanted (as instanced by the despatch of Sir 
Stafford Cripps to Moscow) between’ Russia and Britain. 
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None the less, and in spite of the feeling of resentment 
that was aroused in Moscow by what was regarded there as 
another studied British affront to Russian sensibilities, the 
Russians promptly stepped into the breach. There happens 
to be an available Russian road for supplying China with what 
she needs. It passes over the Kirghiz frontier into the Chinese 
province of Sinkiang. True, the distance to Changking by 
that route is 2,000 miles ; there is no railway ; supplies would 
have to go by road, and inasmuch as-petrol was one of the 
three chief commodities stopped by the closing of the Burma 
road, the obvious drawback. would be that the transport 
through the Russian road would itself consume much of the 
petrol that could be loaded at the start. But the Chinese 

. needs are not to be measured by the European standards. 
Smaller doses of help have greater effect. And other com- 
modities than petrol can be more adequately transported. 

Russia has in fact started transporting supplies to China 


> through that route, to make good the loss of supplies through 


Burma. A quaint spectacle is thereby presented to modern 
eyes, mixing ancient with modern expedients. The petrol- 
filling stations along the Kirghiz-Sinkiang road—there are | 
such—are to-day replenished by camel-borne supplies, so that 
the camel becomes an indispensable adjunct to the aeroplane 
in China’s modern defence against Japan. i 

It is emerging as a possibility that a Russo-Chinese-British 


. entente of interest and sentiment may be forged (thanks left- 


handedly to Japan) in the Far East. The United States has. 
no alternative but to add its sentiment and its interest to that 
combination. Thus in embryo there emerges as not quite so 
fantastic a conception as it might at first sight appear, the 
possibility of a Russo-Chinese-British-American combination, 
embracing together some 800,000,000 human beings, nearly 
half the population of the world, ready to ensure the final 
overthrow of German designs in Europe, Japanese in the Far 
East, and Italian in the Middle East. 

The at first sight obstinate snag—that Russia’s price is 
bound to look uncomfortably like the condition that Britain 
be bolshevised and her churches closed—may be circum- 
vented, through the incalculable grace of God, by the realisa- 
tion, as is suggested above, that Russia’s prejudice against 
the former political use of the Christian Church may be- 
absorbed in the greater cause, just as Christian England may 
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be forced to admit that her former Christianity, as Lord Gort 
said, left much to be desired. Such admission may itself lead 
to a deeper, truer practice of the Christian principles. The _ 
conversion of England will be helped by the suppression, 
now being enacted before our eyes, of the old capitalist system 
in its most evil aspects. England may even come to appreciate 
that the Russian system too has something to teach us at any 
rate in the theory of humanitarian practice, even though the 
Russian application of it may so far have involved more 
brutality than humanity. 

Herr Hitler on July 19th declared that if Mr. Churchill, 
being offered this last chance of using his common sense by 
prompt surrender, still persisted in carrying on the fight, then 
“ I shall have relieved my conscience with regard to the things 
that are to come.” The shape of things to come is something 
that may surprise Herr Hitler, and many other people. Not 
the least formidable among those surprises may be the 
reconciliation of a soi-disant and perhaps mistakenly self- 
judged “ Godless ” Russia with a soi-disant and self-flatter- 
ingly “ Godly” England, now shaken through hard and heavy 
blows into a new England, truly Godly. 

To most-people no doubt such a prospect at the present 
moment may appear too fanciful. There are indeed those who 
still regard the Russian anti-Christ as a subtler and a greater 
menace to the world than the crude German monster. Yet 
odd and strange things do happen in this most incalculable of 
wars. Who could have foretold exactly what happened to 
France within the first year of the war ? 


InDIA AND THE EASTERN WAR. 


When on August 8th the British Government made known 
its proposed method of incorporating India within the ' 
Commonwealth of Nations, something of wider interest was 
thereby launched than the prospect of India’s achieving full 
Dominion status. 

It happens both geographically and politically that India 
must inevitably play a decisive part in the Eastern field of 
the war. This war of European origin does involve the whole 
future of the East. Already India is producing munitions on 
an appreciable scale. If India were now to decide that her 
own future was indissolubly bound up with the future of the 


~ 
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British Commonwealth, and if, with that end in view, India 
now threw herself into the cause, one of the great difficulties 
in the eastern prosecution of the war would be solved. 

India could become the great centre for the production of 
munitions of every sort, so that the forces in the East and in 
the Middle East could be made self-supporting and inde- 
pendent of transport from the West. Thereby too, British 
ships of all kinds would be released for other service, and an 
enormous economy in many other ways would be effected. 

The reason why such a possibility is now regarded in a 
practical way is that the leaders of all parties in India are 
agreed at any rate to this extent, that the menace radiating 
-from Berlin is world wide, and is contagious. With or without 
the British Commonwealth India must defend herself, 
Without the British Commonwealth, could she preserve her 
independence against aggression from Japan, or even from 
Afghanistan ? 

‘With the British Commonwealth she would have all the 
‘essentials of independence—and would find Hindus and 
Moslems united as probably no other method could unite 
them—and in addition would share the general security and 
help that is enjoyed by all members of that great society. In 
this way, too, the war and its danger are helping to solve one 
of the world’s most difficult problems. 
l GEORGE GLASGOW. 
August 12th, 1940. ` J 
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CLEMENCEAU.* 


The latest of the many books on Clemenceau has con- 
spicuous merits and grave defects. The son of Alphonse 
Daudet writes almost as well as his father, and the translation 
of his scintillating pages is a triumph over difficulties. The 
greatest Frenchman since Thiers and Gambetta lives again ` 
in this work, which is less a biography than a series of snap- 
shots taken at critical periods of his life. Léori Daudet knew 
the Tiger ever since boyhood, for Clemenceau was his father’s 
friend. A study of a great man ought to make the reader 
conscious of his greatness, and tried by this test the portrait 
is a success. The fault of the book is its tone of shrill vitu- 
peration. Politicians—and others—who are not approved by 
the fiery Royalist are bespattered with coarse abuse. Readers 
of L’ Action Française do not need to be reminded that Léon 
Daudet, like his colleague Charles Maurras, has a bitter 
tongue which he makes no effort to control. Such a book 
would be impossible in England, where criticism of public 
men is kept within the bounds of decency, and where the 


* Clemenceau. By Léon Daudet. William Hodge. 12s. 6d. 
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revelation of the secrets of private life is prevented not only 
by the law of libel but by the general standard of good 
manners. l 
For the early life of Clemenceau we must turn to the first 
volume of the biography by Georges Suarez, which is not a ` 
very satisfactory production but contains useful material. 
The present work opens when thé hero was already middle- 
aged, the leader of the Radicals who challenged the moderates 
of the school of Gambetta and Jules Ferry. We are plunged 
straight into the life of political and literary France in a really 
brilliant picture of an evening party to which the author was 
taken by his father. No one can more vividly portray a 
celebrity, whether a Premier, a writer or a society hostess, 
and this highly coloured scene recalls the atmosphere of the 
Third Republic in its early days. In the centre of the stage 
stands Clemenceau himself. “ Although still young he was 
going bald, but everything about him radiated vigour and 
energy, and, despite his over-prominent, one might almost 
‘say Mongoloid, cheekbones, he was well set-up, strapping 
and handsome, with a mocking mouth and thoughtful eyes.” 
The second chapter introduces us to the journalist and 
Member of Parliament, the third to the episode of Boulanger, 
whom Clemenceau helped both to create and to destroy. 
The Tiger, who had fought Napoleon III as a young man and 
faced exile for his principles, was unswervingly loyal to-the 
- Republic ; and when the General, despite his almost incredible 
_ mediocrity, became a danger to democracy, he was promptly 
chased off the stage. 

Le Tombeur des Ministéres passed almost as quickly as 
Boulanger from the Capitol to the Tarpeian rock. He was 
‘accused of wholesale corruption in connection with the 
Panama scandals, and though the charges were based on 
barefaced forgeries and Clemenceau cared nothing for money, 
the mud stuck and he lost his seat in Parliament. An inter- 
esting chapter entitled “ Alone with Himself” shows the 
disappointed politician turning to literature without success, 
discussing art with Monet, studying factory conditions for 
a novel he was preparing to write. The Dreyfus case brought 
him back to politics as a defender of the Republic and in 
1906, at the age of 65, he found himself Minister of the 
Interior under Sarrien and, a few months later, Premier. 
His many enemies hoped that he would bespeedily overthrown, 
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as he had overthrown others, but he held his post for 
nearly three years. He stood up stoutly to Germany in the 
Casablanca crisis and to the strike of wine-growers in the 
south. His life was a perpetual conflict and he gave as good 
as he got. “ It seemed as if all this cursing rejuvenated him. 
It always left him fresh and fit and quite ready to begin 
again.” Everyone, including his colleagues in the Ministry, 
was afraid of him, and he never hid his contempt. The author 
is in his element denouncing the performers on the Parlia- 
mentary stage. Viviani, a member of the Cabinet, is described 
as a grandiloquent imbecile, a fine speaker but virtually a 
lunatic; Briand as a traitor, an insect and an unbelievable 
cad; Poincaré a dwarf, a coward and a rabbit. “ These 
vermin,” “these dwarfs,” were all that one could expect in 
-a system based on the Revolution, “ a foul thing ” in the eyes 
of the Royalist dreamer. Needless to say we have plenty of 
scandal about the amours of such men as Delcassé, Briand, 
Malvy and the hero himself; for Clemenceau, we are 
reminded, was a man of lively sensuality. 

There is so much that is repulsive in this story of unceasing 
conflict that we pass with genuine relief to the chapters on 
the war, when Clemenceau rose above himself into what the 
author describes as a kind of ecstasy. It is a fine story of 
patriotism, finely told. Clemenceau and the author differed 
fundamentally on politics and religion, but they were united 
in their passion for France. “Since July 1917 he was, with- - 
out knowing it; a hero—one of the greatest and most important 
the world has ever known.” Reading this thrilling narrative 
in the summer of 1940 is to be reminded of the decisive part 
played at the crisis of a nation’s fate by the presence or 
absence of a superman. Without “Old Father Victory” 
France might well have collapsed before the German hammer 
blows in 1918, as she collapsed a few weeks ago for lack of 
moral courage and unconquerable resolve. The years of 
retirement, after the failure of his candidature for the 
Presidency, are briefly sketched with the aid of personal 
memories and notes of conversations. ‘‘ So died in his eighty- 
ninth year this great man, the saviour of his country, the 
plaything from beginning to end of a helpful and compassion- 
ate providence in which he did not believe, but which 
allowed him to achieve his greatest aim.” 


G. P.G. 
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A WINTER IN ARABIA-* 


A new book by Miss Stark is hailed by her readers with joy. 
This time anticipation is tinged at the first glance by dis- 
appointment at finding she did not travel alone but with two 
other ladies, an archeologist and a geologist ; for Miss Stark’s 
earlier books of travel owe a great deal of their romance 
and charm to the wonder that she could go happily alone in 
regions so remote and lawless. The disappointment is short- 
lived; she settles with her companions first at Shibam and 
then at Hureida, tall, white cities within the cleft of the 
great Hadhramaut Wadi, where pre-Islamic civilisation has 
left rich traces. These were studied by her companions while 
she was contentedly renewing her friendships ; true friend- 
ships of confidence and affection, widely spread, including 
not only.rulers and holy men but ladies within their harims 
and the thronging children who dogged her steps, watched her 
photography and were her sick-room visitors ; lastly, but not 
least prized, peasants and the wild tribesmen of the Jél. She 
was welcomed at pilgrimages and feasts and took part in 
- excursions. She organised digs through which her companions 
might decipher the secrets of the Hadhramaut. She smoothed 
the path for these academic enthusiasts in a thousand ways. 
Her “decalogue of travel” gives all unconsciously an 
inventory of her own admirable gifts. 


“I should put first of all,” she writes, “a temper as serene at 
the end as at the beginning of the day. Then would come the cap- 
acity to accept values and to judge of standards other, than our 
own . . . the rapid judgment of character ; and a love of nature 
which must include human nature also. The power to dissoci- 
ate oneself from one’s own bodily sensations. A knowledge of 
the local history and language. A leisurely and uncensorious mind. 
A tolerable constitution and the capacity to eat and sleep at any 
moment. And lastly . . . a ready quickness in repartee.” 


. Miss Stark tries her “tolerable constitution” very sorely. 
_ On each of her difficult journeys she recounts long days of 
sickness ; so again in this book, the native kindness she elicits 
under the bludgeonings of fate are most remarkable. 

Her return was made alone, overland west and down to the 
sea through what was once the old Incense Route. She broke 
her journey as guest of the Sultans of ’Azzan whose domain 


* A Winter in Arabia. By Freya Stark. John Murray. 16s. 
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was “like some rough little court of the early Carlovingians!”’ 
They gave her a precarious escort to the coast. Miss Stark 
is never happier or more serene than when at night round the 
camp fire with a handful of beduin. “.. . I handed out 
such coats as I could spare in the thin cold air and fell asleep 
again, not far from the crackling fire, wondering with a 
pleasant gratitude at the general courage and gaiety of men 
in a hard and beautiful world.” Her courage is as unconscious 
and astonishing as Ella Maillart’s, who feels the same delight 
at crossing the Kizil Kum in freezing cold accompanied only 
by three unknown Kazaks. The secret of this joy in primitive 
hardship is explained by Freya Stark in a characteristic 
passage : 


From our height we could see small dark towers where the un-. 
mapped caravan routes wind north and west to the table-land 
upon whose farther edge stood yesterday’s blue hills. Perhaps it is 
some echo of the days when we too, unburdened with possessions, 
wandered lightly on the surface of the world, that gives- the 
inexpressible delight to the sight of a road that vanishes, a road 
that winds into a distance. . . . To travel from fortress to fortress, 
over the high j6l where men still walk with guns upon their 
shoulders, and at the end of the days to see before you land that is 
yet unknown—what enchantment in this world, I should like to 
know, is comparable to this? . 

C. J. McD. 


HARY-O. THE LETTERS OF LADY 
HARRIET CAVENDISH, 1796-1809.* 


New lives of Chesterfield and of Horace Walpole, The Grand 
W higgery, Dudley Ryder’s Diary, among other recent books, 
testify to a revival of interest in the eighteenth century, as 
an urbane relief, possibly, to our own agitated and turbulent 
time. And certainly.no greater contrast can be imagined to 
our present preoccupations than these letters of Lady Harriet 
Cavendish, even though they were all written during another 
war in which we were engaged against a foe at least as 
formidable as our present enemy. 


* Hary-0. The Letters of Lady Harriet Cavendish, 796-1809. Edited by her grandson, 
Sir George Leveson Gower, K.B.E., and his daughter, Iris Palmer. John Murray. 18s. 
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The sequel to these letters of Lady Harriet appeared no less 
than forty-six years ago in another collection of her letters ` 
written after her marriage—foreshadowed at the end of this 
volume—to the first Lord Granville, a collection edited by the 
` father and grandfather of Sir George Leveson Gower and his 
daughter Mrs. Palmer. The most curious feature of Lady 
Harriet’s letters: both here and in the sequel is that, though 
the daughter of Georgiana, the most notable Duchess of Devon- 
shire, and brought up in the circle and traditions of the 


=L e Grand Whiggery,” the allusions to politics or even to foreign 


wars are chiefly remarkable by their extreme rarity. She 
herself, when Lady Granville, confesses, “ I am distressed at 
your asking me to be political, as I really don’t know how” ; 
and again, when she hears that her nephew Lord Morpeth has 
been made Irish Secretary, she writes: “ Tell that adorable 
man that I love him and care about Irish politics Because of 
_him, and write him in the midst of trees and flowers in his 
adorable park.” (Letters of Harriet, Countess Granville, II, 
„IQI -and 193.) -In this volume she barely mentions 


, _. Trafalgar, and of Napoleon, though more often ‘alluded to, 


she wishes she “may never hear his name again as long as 
he lives.” ` 

The great charm in these letters lies first in Hary-O’s 
delightful sketches of the men and women with whom she 
-came into contact at Devonshire House. or Chiswick or at _ 

Castle Howard, the home of her beloved sister, sketches often . 
tinged with an engaging malice when she is noting the foibles - 
of some of them, but brimming over with love when writing 
to or about her mother Georgiana duchess, her dearest sister ` 
Georgiana and the Howard children and her beloved brother 
“ Hart.” This abounding love, which persisted_throughout 
her life, is all the-more touching and remarkable, since the 
circle in which she was brought up might well have developed 

“in her the most complete cynicism. At Devonshire House and 
“ Chiswick her father, the least attractive of dukes, kept, 
besides his wife Georgiana duchess and their children, his 
mistress Lady Elizabeth Foster—a Hervey, et c’est tout dire— 
and their bastard offspring, and also the Duchess’s daughter 
” by Lord Grey. On the death of Lady Harriet’s mother in 
1806, Lady Harriet herself would naturally have been the 
hostess,- but much to her indignation and disgust Lady 
Elizabeth was allowed to usurp that position until she 
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regularised it by marrying the Duke in 1809: yet in spite of 
these trials Harriet always retained a deep respect and even 
affection for her most disagreeable father. Nor was the house- 
- hold of her aunt, Lady Bessborough, the Duchess’s sister, more’ 
comforting. Of his four reputedly legitimate children Lord 
Bessborough was said to have been certain of the paternity 
of only one, while there were two avowedly illegitimate, as a 
result of the Countess’s intrigue with the future Lord Gran- 
ville, the man whom, after many, not unnatural, searchings 
of heart, Hary-O eventually married. However, this marriage 
surprisingly turned out to be almost ideally blissful, as is 
apparent in the correspondence of Lady Granville. 

Except when she was staying with the Morpeths and to a . 
certain extent when with her grandmother, Hary-O can 
hardly have had a happy life after her mother’s death and 
before her marriage ; but she managed to find much to amuse 
and interest her. For one thing she was a great reader— 
inter alia Bossuet, Cowper, Dr. Johnson, Burke, English 
history, and above all Mme de Sévigné, took up much of her 
time. But the chief interest of her letters, apart from het 
relations with the Morpeths and “ Hart,” is to be found in the 
fascinating and often malicious pen-pictures she dashes off of 
the people she meets, chiefly at her father’s houses. How 
good this is in one of her rare references to Mr. Fox: “ With 
his superior talents and abilities, he is with all the nature and’ 
simplicity of a child, in real high spirits at: the happiness he 
- sees diffused over his fellow-creatures.” A tiresome Duchess 

of Bedford, Kemble, Mr. Delmé, “ who is too insipid to be 
offensive and too quiet to be bothersome, which I think is the 
most one can say for him,” Lady Hester Stanhope, Lord 
Ossulton (“ Little o ”), who married her great friend Corisande 
de Gramont, Lady Boringdon—“ more perfectly at her ease 
than any one I ever saw before, but not the ease ofa person 
used to the best company ”—her formidable grandmother 
Lady Spencer, whose “ rage for sights is terrible’ just now,” 
the Comte d’Artois “ gui mange,” she says, quoting Mme de 
Sévigné on James II, “comme si wy avait point de Prince 
d'Orange au monde,” and the Miss Berry’s, for whom she is far 
„from sharing Horace Walpole’s admiration ; in fact, she finds 
them rather a bore: all these live in her pages. 


BasıL. WILLIAMS. 


f 
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THE: PRESTIGE AND EDUCATION 
OF THE ARTIST.* 


` The historian of the future, who is one-day to analyse the 


` > far-reaching intellectual changes which occurred between the 
- first and second World War, will have to realise the difference 


in the approach of our age to art and literature. Before 1914 
the history of art as well as the history of literature was 
_ written mostly from a point of view which regarded poetry 
and art as autonomous, as having nothing in common with 
‘the rough and tumble of actual social life. After 1918, how- 
ever, a purely formal history of art or of literature could no 
‘longer be recognised as adequate. More and more the inter- 
“relation between social structure, political system and 
` æsthètic outlook became evident and a social history even of 
. the subtle and complex branches of culture became ithperative. 
After several recent promising beginnings in the field of 
literary history the historian of art is now following suit. It 
_ is above all the social position of the artist, his function in the 
‘various social systems of the past, which need a thorough ' 
documentary inquiry. The relations between the artists 
themselves as well as thé relationship between their social 
group and society as a whole are a subject as fascinating 
` as still to a large extent unexplored. It is from this angle that 
Dr. N. Pevsner has done valuable and painstaking -research 
into the history of the European Academies of Art from. their. 
origins in the Renaissance of the sixteenth century until .. 
to-day. His richly illustrated volume is not a book-for the 
general reader, who needs more an essay on the essentials of. 
a problem. than a sometimes too detailed and often rather -- 


- long-winded account, but yet for the specialist, the historian. -. 


of art as well as:'the social historian, the book will prove 
indispensable. 

Like .any other social institution, the academy of art 
underwent a considerable change in its meaning and function. 
Whilst in general the Accademia Platonica of the Renaissance 
was a reaction against the sterile scholastic pedantry of the 
universities, the first academies of art of the Cinquecento in 
Florence and Rome meant a fight against the medieval guild- 
system, which hampered and fettered the spirit of the genuine 


* Academies of Art, Past and Present. By Nikolaus Pevsner. Cambridge University 
Press. 258. net. - TER $ 
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artist as much as it tried to repress the enterprise of the early 
capitalists. By proclaiming Art a “ science ” instead of a mere 
handicraft, the self-assertive artist gained so much in social. 
status that a Michelangelo could become the equal of a Cosimo 
di Medici, with whom he shared the patronage of Vasari’s 
Accademia del Disegno. On the other hand the artist lost in 
social independence what he gained in social status. This fact 
is best illustrated by the history of the Paris Academy of the 
seventeenth century, the master-brain behind which was no 
less a one than Colbert. Absolutism created the Academy as 
an institution for a privileged group of artists, which had to 
live up to rather than direct the fixed taste of the ruling - 
class. The educational aim of the French Absolutist Academy 
was this : to train the student in one particular style of draw- 
ing and modelling, that of the King of the Court. Nothing is 
perhaps thore illuminating than a comparison between the 
privileged but unfree French Académician and his un- 
privileged but free Dutch colleague of the same age. It was 
the contrast between an absolutist kingdom and a bourgeois 
republic which created this big difference in the position of 
the artist. In Holland he had a wider clientéle than in France 
—formed there mainly by well-to-do merchants and trades- 
people—but it lacked the established taste of the French 
Court-Society, as well as its social obligation to patronage. 
In Holland the painter was free to paint what he liked and 
how.he liked. This situation was certainly good for the creation 
of the riches of Dutch and Flemish art of the seventeenth 
` century, but was it the best for the artist himself? By no 
means. For the existence of an open market, with all its 
uncertainty of commissions for and purchase of pictures, 
logically brought about that over-supply of artists and pro- 
letariat of unsuccessful painters which since then have 
become a common feature of our civilisation. The privileged 
‘academician versus the “ revolutionary” free-lance artist 
has, moreover, been a familiar sight in the history of art since 
1800. Dr. Pevsner has collected much evidence for the evolu- 
tion of this antagonism and of the ideology which has accom- 
panied it. The powerful nineteenth-century doctrine that 
“ Art must be free ” led to the conclusion that the artist must 
sever all ties with community, nation and state: The belief 
in the autonomous mission of the artist, carefully nourished 
by Schiller and F. Schlegel, caused eventually his isolation : 
VoL. CLVIII. i 24 
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it proved, in the long run, no less dangerous for a sound 
relationship between an industrial age and genuine art than 
the backwardness of official academies which only accepted 
innovations when they could no longer be done without. 

If the modern artist has become often painfully severed 
from his public, a counter-movement against this evil started 
with William Morris, and Dr. Pevsner, in his interesting final 
chapter on the revival of Industrial Art, discusses the various 
attempts made in England and Germany to reconcile Art 
and the crafts and to bring about a new type of collective-’ 
minded artist, particularly in architecture and design; a 
type that is aware of the concrete needs of our age of mass- 
production and reaches beauty by aiming at practical useful- 
ness. In this respect the short but significant history of the 
German “ Bauhaus”? movement under the inspiring leader- 
ship of Walter Gropius in Republican Germany deServes the 
attention of all readers interested in the modern methods for 
the planning of towns and for the collective co-operation in 
building. 

Once more the artist finds himself at the cross-roads. 
Whereas in the totalitarian states his education and applica- 
tion are widely directed by the state, in England and America 
he is still in the position of nineteenth-century individualism. 
Yet a trend to collectivism and a certain amount of state- 
interference can be observed even in these countries; it 
largely depends on the political development of the future, 
if a reasonably happy medium between the laisser aller-laisser 
faire of a by-gone liberal age and the iron pressure of modern 
conditions can be found, enabling the artist to develop his 
abilities without becoming irresponsible towards “the com- 
munity; and the state to protect and direct art without 
forcing it into a deadly armour of drill and mere common- 
place usefulness. E. K. B. 


' 


THE RISORGIMENTO. AND ENGLISH 
LITERATURE.* 


To-day, when Fascist Italy seems to have forgotten her 
past, and when England has once again become the asylum 
for exiles from tyrannical rule, it is well to be reminded of the 


* Italian Nationalism and Enghsh Letters. By Harry W. Rudman. G. Allen & Unwin. 
1940. 18s. 
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practical help she afforded in the last century to the pioneers 
of the Risorgimento. Mr. Rudman’s erudite and sympathetic 
study, is mainly concerned with the literary contacts between 
the two countries. The cause of Italian unity, described by 
Byron as “ the very poetry of politics,” was championed by 
nearly all our great writers, foremost among them Landor, 
the Brownings, Swinburne, Frederick Harrison and George 
Meredith, as well as by a host of minor, ones. Gladstone’s 
pamphlets (1851) fiercely denouncing the atrocities of 
Neapolitan imprisonment for patriots such as Poerio had 
aroused sympathy for the cause, and themselves rank as 
literature. Giovanni Ruffini’s novel, Dr. Antonio, exposing 
the same system, had great influence in England and America. 
Mr. Rudman carries his study down to 1870, the only previous 
work on the subject having stopped at 1848; a comprehen- 
sive bibliography, and well-chosen extracts from contempor- 
ary poems, novels, and letters, add to its value. 

Meredith called Mazzini, Cavour and Garibaldi the “ brain, 
soul, and sword” of the movement; he gives the best 
description of Mazzini in “the Chief” of Vittoria (1866) ; 
this novel “represents the high-water mark of Mazzini’s 
influence on English letters.” Mr. Rudman’s own account 
makes readers realise the compelling personality of the great 
Republican, courageous in the face of defeat, uncompromising, 
yet full of charm ; the friend of the Carlyles and object of 
Swinburne’s frenzied adoration (he inspired the Songs before 
Sunrise). Mazzini and others, e.g. Foscolo, Lacaita and 
Gallenga, wrote English well, and from their regular contribu- 
tions to English periodicals became English literary figures. 
We note the gradual turning of the tide against Mazzini in 
favour of Cavour and monarchism. Cavour, so English in 
many ways, sagacious and successful, never captured public 
imagination here to the same extent as Mazzini and Garibaldi, 
though appreciated by Bright and other politicians. Gari- 
baldi’s thrilling life-story, and the unparalleled fervour of his 
reception by all classes on his visits to England, is vividly 
described. Disraeli who, qua politician, refused to meet him, < 
qua novelist, depicted him sympathetically in Lothair, in 
which Mazzini also figures. 

Other chapters deal with groups of the Italian exiles from 
1816 onward, some struggling with poverty, but many well 
received in great houses and in literary circles ;- they carried 
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( 
‘on propaganda by lectures and articles. Some, liké Orsini, 
embarrassed our Government by attempting violence abroad. 
Saffi, after Mazzini’s death, was leader of the republican 
party; Lacaita became a British subject. Panizzi is best 
remembered for the successive posts he held at the British 
Museum, where he inaugurated the Reading Room in 1857 ; 
Gabriele Rossetti, no mean poet himself,- as the father of 
poets. His learned Commentary on Dante represented him 
as a member of some secret society, veiling political rather 
than theological views under allegory; this interpretation 
did not find favour with other scholars. But, whatever their 
occupations in exile, and whether republican or monarchist, 
these patriots one and all had but one goal—the freedom and 
unification of Italy. 
E.G. S. 


THE BASIS OF DYNAMIC 
CHRISTIAN ETHICS.* 


Mr. Osborn’s study of Christian Ethics owes its -origin to 
classroom discussions with his students, and to questions he 
was asked to answer as the minister of a large city church in 
America. In company with notable contemporaries who do 
not profess the Christian faith, he stresses that the breakdown 
of morality has made ethics our paramount problem: and 
since he wrote, it has become still more evident. He sees 
that men crave authoritative guidance and that unless they 
perceive righteousness to be based on ultimate reality, they 
will continue to question or deny its obligations. 


Christian Ethics has a unique position, for, whereas other systems 
are for the most part based upon an analysis of factors-in human 
behaviour, such as pleasure, utility, prudence, duty, self-control, or 
even self-expression, Christian Ethics is deep founded upon the reality 
of moral order, which, it declares, proceeds from and is manifested 
in thé character of God. Therefore, rightly interpreted, it contains 
that very assurance and authority for which our modern world is 
seeking . . . in the lives and the teaching of the prophets of Israel, 
in the life and teaching of Jesus, and in the lives and teaching of his 
disciples there is to be found a unique and authoritative statement 
and exemplification of the principles underlying conduct. 


* Christian Ethics. By Andrew R. Osborn. Oxford University Press, 15s. net. 
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The realisation of this authority has, Mr. Osborn believes, 
been obscured by medieval theologians who derived the form 
of their doctrines from Greek philosophers whose standard 
of ethics was relative, that of man, not absolute derived from 
the God in whose image man was created. 


The ‘living God’ of the Old Testament was inseparable from 
moral order, conceived not as a legal system but as spiritual power, 
eternal and unchangeable in its essence, manifesting itself in the 
process of history. 


The reality behind it “ is beyond the comprehension of the 
human mind, a fact clearly set forth in Christian teaching in 
the doctrine of divine transcendence.” 


But Christianity also teaches that God is immanent, and Christian 
Ethics finds that immanence in the moral process. 


The author traces the development of this conception in 
the Old and New Testaments. Critics who base their con- 
clusions on piecemeal and surface acquaintance with Biblical 
ethics should derive enlightenment from his scholarly 
interpretation and his grounds for according absolute 
authority to the ethical teaching of Jesus, who cannot be 
fitted “into any category of the human mind or into the 
thought-pattern of any age or of any system of social philo- 
sophy.” But laws, he insists, which endeavour to express the 
eternal realities of the moral order, must be linked to “ the 
actualities of life as they are manifested in individuals and 
societies,” and demand “the most rigorous scientific exactness 
in observation and enquiry.” 

Failure to heed this fact has been one of the chief causes of the 
present-day lapse in moral standards... . 

Christianity is in its essential nature dynamic, progressive, and _ 
constructive, not legalistic and static. 

That “scientific knowledge and revealed truth are in 
complete accord” if rightly understood, is Mr. Osborn’s 
conviction and inspires valuable guidance on moral problems 
in the second portion of his book. He cannot agree with 
Ritschl that “ love is the sole or even the supreme motivating 
principle in the Kingdom of God.” 

It is true that the process of redemption is motivated by love, but 
it is also motivated by righteousness, and it is conditioned in its 
working by the fact of sin with its disobedience to divine law. In 
order that the reign of God may be established, sin must be restrained 
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and overcome, and this involves the operation of the divine power 
against sin. All forms of power come from God as creator, and 
material force is so closely associated with psychic and spiritual 
energy, that it is often impossible to separate them. . . . divine 
power, working as a manifestation of the wrath of God, uses human 
: agencies, which of necessity are organisations of power. The vital 
question is, whether power is used in the interests of justice and good 
will, or whether it is the agency of ambition, selfishness, and greed. 


His condemnation of post-war pacifism as lacking “ dynamic 
righteousness ” is severe but largely justified. 
In particular, he warns Anglo-Saxon idealists who share his 


conviction that no province of society “ is independent of the 


laws of morality,” that each province “ must function in 


accordance with its distinctive laws.” Justice between classes 
and nations has to be attained by imperfect institutions of 
mixed origin, and the application of Christian ethies involves 
recognition of the legitimate function of such institutions, 
and of expert knowledge for determining the details of 
application. 


The gospel is the source of inspiration for and the dynamic motive 
behind reform, for which it supplies standards and ideals. Nee it 
must remain something other and apart. 

D. P. H. 


SHORTER REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


Miss Barbara Ward’s Russian Foreign Policy*, one of the latest of 
the Oxford Pamphlets on World Affairs, provides an excellent bird’s-eye 
view of a highly controversial subject. Quoting Mussolini’s remark 
that foreign policy is determined by geography, history and economics, 
she shows how much of the mentality of the old Russia has passed into 
the practice of the new. The recovery of the Baltic Provinces and 
Bessarabia since she wrote -is a further illustration of continuity. It 
would have been surprising indeed if she had missed the opportunity 
presented by the present war to bring back to the fold territories lost 
owing to her defeat twenty years ago. “Her main preoccupation 
since the war began,” writes Miss Ward, “ has been the achievement of 
additional strategic security. . . . Russian security demands, the 
complete victory of neither side.” ‘Unlike many ‘writers, the author 
realises that ideological sympathies and aversions play little, if any, . 
part in the plans of Stalin and Molotoff. The rapprochement with 
Nazi. Germany in August 1939 was a surprise only to those who 

* Clarendon Press. 3d. 
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believed that Dictators who had deriounced each other for many years 
would prefer consistency to the alluring game of grab. 
, * % * * - * 


Students of politics will welcome a new edition of Professor E. H. Carr’s 
admirable little book, International Relations since the Peace Treaties* 
published in 1937 and twice reprinted. Two. supplementary chapters 
carry the survey down to the outbreak of war in September 1939, and a 
brief conclusion summarises the progress of the struggle during the first 
relatively unexciting six months. His long experience in the Foreign 
Office, his wide knowledge and his calm judgment render all his writings 
of exceptional value, and there is not a superfluous sentence in these 
crowded pages. He never raises his voice, and if he censures a policy it 
is done with discretion. Many of his readers whose sympathies are more 
pronounced or at any rate more vocal will nevertheless be glad to possess 
this cool narrative of such controversial issues as the civil war in Spain. 
Like the rest of us he regards the rape of Czecho-Slovakia in March 1939 
as a turning-point, revealing the worthléssness of Hitler’s assurances and 
compelling us to resist further aggression unless we were prepared to see 
Europe enslaved and our own security thereby seriously jeopardised. 

* * * * * 

Ruthless Neighbour: A Czech looks at Germany,t by J. Miroslav, is a 
poignant little book on a great crime. “ The fate of my country,” writes 
Mr. Jan Masaryk in a Foreword, “is a very urgent warning to all good 
Europeans.” Here is the story of Bohemia in the great days of its 
independence, the golden age of Charles IV, the reforming nationalism 
of Hus, the twilight centuries under the Hapsburg yoke, the revival at 
the end of the nineteenth century, the crowning mercies of 1918, the 
twenty years of democratic independence, the desertion by allies and 
friends in September 1938, the rape of March 15th, 1939, and the Terror 
under which a brave nation groans to-day. Its plight is described in more 
detail in Nazi Barbarism in Czechoslovakia,t a brochure by President 
Beneš based on his address to the Press Club in London on March 2ọth,, 
1940. “ In everything that the Nazi authorities are carrying out one can 
see their sole aim—absolute extinction of Czechs and Slovaks to make 
Lebensraum for the Germans.” He sadly describes his beloved country as 
a desert, a prison, a great concentration camp. To read these two little 
books is to realisé afresh that the war is above all a struggle for the 
survival of what is called Western civilisation. 

* * *% * * 

The “Story of Natal” § by Professor Alan F. Hattersley is fascinating 
reading. It is based on personal memories as well as on public records 
and historical facts. Actual people are recalled and described in their 
settings with humour and appreciation. There was much distress in 
England in the late ’forties. Missionaries coming home from South Africa 


“Macmillan. 6s. f Blackie. 3s. 6d. , $ Allen & Unwin. 6d. 
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reported on the great open spaces and the beautiful climate of this new 
colony recently annexed. Companies and agencies were formed and there 
was considerable recruitment of colonists, largely of the farming class, 
small shopkeepers and later professional men, many from among York- 
shire Methodists, who went out with their families, “their available 
capital quilted up in the corsets of their wives.” .Among ships chartered 
for their conveyance, was the brig Herald, owned by John Lidgett, grand- 
father of the revered Editor of this Review, of whom it is said: “ Few 
.were so self-reliant.” He purchased “ land in an entirely unoccupied part 
of the Colony, where the small township of Lidgetton still bears his name.” 
The principal agent was Byrne & Co., who advertised farms in twenty-acre 
lots, far too small to make a living. Of the fortunes of these colonists, 
their disappointments and hardships, and the gradual building up of a 
society on Victorian lines, more conventional and more English-than 
England itself, the book goes on to tell. There were Dutch colonists from 
the Cape who trekked there, and a growing number of Bantu natives 
escaping from Zulu rule to share the territory. - f 

The chapter on the development of the native locations and the difficul- 
ties in their government is perhaps the most serious portion of the story. 
Sir Theophilus Shepstone is quoted for his wisdom again and again. It 
was understanding that was wanted. But the colonists were relying on 
labour for their farms ; hence many complications. There is an amusing 
account of their use as house servants. “ Big strapping fellows dressed 
in white shirts are seen tenderly nursing babies in long clothes.” Lady - 
Broome in 1875 came upon “ an embryo valet blacking his master’s socks 
as well as his boots.” Her nursemaid, Maria, though trained in the house- 
hold of Bishop Colenso, was capable of amusing children by racing a 
perambulator down a steep hill, showing little concern when the baby 
was upset and the vehicle demolished. The same baby was narrowly 
rescued from choking when a half-fledged little bird was thrust into its 
mouth—* to make the little chieftain brave and strong.” In every type 
of situation natives seemed invariably cheerful, optimistic and willing. - 

Bishop Colenso is of course in the picture and the ecclesiastical con- 
troversy is carefully if briefly described. He set a fine example of devotion 
and industry, and in the absence of grants from home “ used his horse 
Pen (short for Pentateuch) for long journeys in his diocese.” At one 
moment he was burned in effigy on the market square of Pietermaritzburg 
to cries of “ No Popery ” and “ No Puseyism.” Is that controversy at an 
end yet ? 

The development of colonial government, of society, of schools, of the 
theatre and music hall, of transport and finally of the railway are all 
equally interesting, and the illustrative plates are beautiful. Fortunately 
the.threatened annihilation of the colony in the Zulu War was averted, 
and its peaceful progress continued. “Sons had now taken over the 
farms of ‘ Byrne emigrants.’ Though no era of great prosperity had come 
to the colony few would have considered a return to the home land.” 
The record carries one down to about 1880. 
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BENEATH THE STRIFE. 


N August and September the people of this country won 
world-wide admiration. Their own steadfastness,. and’ the 
gallant skill of their airmen, began to remind a forgetful 
. world that Great Britain, the British Empire and the British 
Commonwealth have not been and are not entirely due to 
accident. We, for our part, feel that we have “ found our- 
“selves ” again. We know wherefor we fight and we love what 
we know. We are proud to be bearing the main burden of the 
. struggle for human freedom. Yet, beneath the strife, one 
question Turks in our minds. It is: How can we make sure 
that beyond the victory we are determined to win for our- 
selves and others there will be peace worthy of the effort and 
sacrifice which victory will have-cost ? 

No mood like this prevailed in the war of 1914-18 until 
near its close. Then the ideal of a “ war to end war,” of juster 
territorial settlements, and of a League of Nations to prevent 
or to check future aggression, gradually took shape and - 
inspired many minds. But we were too near to what was then 
called the “ pre-war world ”—in which war as an instrument 
of national policy and as a means of asserting sovereignty was 
admitted to be a lawful undertaking—to understand that war 
could not be got rid. of without the sacrifice of national 
sovereignties in whatever degree might be necessary for the . 
creation of a true international community. Not a few looked : 
upon the Great War as a contest larger, no doubt, in size-. 
though not essentially different in character from earlier 
wars; and they vaguely hoped or expected to return to 
“pre-war conditions” after suitable international adjust- 
ments had been made. They. failed to see the Great War as 

. what it was—the first phase of a world revolution. Not even 
the advent of Russian Bolshévism could persuade them that 
“pre-war” days were past and gone for ever. On -the 
contrary, the spectre of Bolshevism frightened them into 
believing that a threat to property was worse than the danger 
of war. So, when lawless violence in the forms of Fascism 
and Nazism pretended to protect property, even at the 
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expense of individual freedom, lawless violence was tolerated 
with a shrug of the shoulders or openly admired. Bolshevism 
was the enemy. The methods of Nazi-Fascism were, perhaps, 
devilish ; but might not the Nazi-Fascist Beelzebub serve to 
cast out the Communist Satan? Hence policies of “ appease- 
ment,” until the evil men whom “ appeasement ” had sought 
to mollify came to terms with Bolshevism and were seen to be 
a greater menace to our own independence, and to free 
civilisation itself, than Bolshevist Russia was likely to be. So 
war came. 

In this swift-moving war we should not allow its phases 
' and episodes to deflect attention from its main reason and 
purpose. Nothing can obscure the truth that the fight is for 
and against human freedom. In what human freedom may 
consist opinions differ. Yet, in essentials, there is at least 
negative unanimity. When the Navy rescued from the 
Alimark the scores of British seamen who had been held in 
foul captivity below her decks, and were to have been 

araded in Germany to grace a Nazi triumph, it was aptly 
said that if any man had told those seamen that they had not 
really been set free, since they would have to return to wage- 
slavery under capitalist shipowners, that man would promptly 
have been thrown overboard. We may -not know precisely 
what freedom is. We have a very shrewd notion of what it is 
not. So it is with Hitlerism and Fascism. We may not know . 
exactly the kind of political, social or economic order that will 
have to be set up after this war. We do know that the hearts 
of free men will not be at rest until an end has been made of 
systems and doctrines and methods that enslave both the | 
. souls and the bodies of men. l 

This is why the thoughts of so many, in many lands, are 
reaching out beyond the strife and are trying to imagine how 
a better Europe and a saner world can be made to come out 
of it. This, too, is why the demand for a statement of our 
“war aims” has grown so strong, despite the obvious un- 
wisdom of counting chickens before they are hatched. In 
reality the demand is an act of faith—of faith in our victory 
and in our power to win it, and of faith in the willingness of 
peoples who have fought, suffered and endured sacrifice in 
the cause of freedom, to make further sacrifice so that it may 
not again be endangered. Among these peoples Great Britain 
now holds a moral, military and political position stronger 
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than she held at any moment in the war of ig14-18. This 
country, with the British Commonwealth, has become the 
recognised champion of human right. The burden of our 
responsibility is measured by the greatness of our oppor- 
tunity. It is therefore urgent that we should see our task in 
true perspective, that we should understand this war as the 
decisive phase of the world revolution which began in 1914-18. 
No mere return to the status quo ante bellum should be our 
aim, either as regards national sovereignties, territorial dé- 
limitations or even the League of Nations. Rather should our 
aim be to lay the foundations of a sound and lasting European 
order—as an integral part of a new world-order—by creating 
the nucleus of a true community of free nations pledged toset 
the welfare of the community above the particular interests 
of its members. 

Some sense of the revolutionary quality of this war un- 
doubtedly prompted the British proposal for union with 
France and the French Empire which the Bordeaux Govern- 
ment rejected on the eve of capitulation to Hitler and 
‘Mussolini. Foolishly, ignorantly, or perversely, Marshal 
Pétain and his colleagues imagined this offer to be an attempt 
to absorb. France and her possessions into the British Com- 
monwealth. It was nothing of the kind.-It was an effort to 
bring about effective unity of purpose and action among the 
free nations of the world. In a necessarily restricted form this 
principle of union is still implied in the British agreement 
with General de Gaulle as the leader of free Frenchmen. But 
whatever position France may hold at the end of this war, 
the benefits of the principle can hardly be limited to the 
French. Subject to safeguards, they will have to be extended 
to our Allies and to other peoples who may be ready to enter 
a community of free nations as active and responsible 
partners, 

It is at this point that the potential significance of our 
“ splendid barter ” with the United States dawns upon the 
mind. It is all the better for being a germ of concordant 
action rather than a cut-and-dried programme. If, in Mr. 
Winston Churchill’s phrase, British and American affairs are 
bound to be “ somewhat mixed up together ” in future, they 
will be better managed by the rule of thumb than under hard 
and fast contracts or conventions. So it should be in extend- 
ing the principle of co-operative partnership to other nations 
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—-provided always that those nations adhere to a clear con- ` 
ception of human rights and duties, and that they forswear 
neutrality towards violent aggression or arbitrary repudiation | 
of international engagements. f 

In this regard, at least, the League Covenant was at once 
over-elaborate and inadequate as the charter of a community 
of nations. It sought’ to plant a full-grown oak instead of an 
acorn; and it was far too respectful of the national sov- 
eréignties of League members. The true doctrine upon an 
international community was laid down in. August 1918 by 
„a famous American lawyer, the late Elihu Root, in a letter to 
Colonel House. He wrote: 


It is the gradual growth and substitution of the idea of com- 
‘ munity interests in preventing and punishing breaches of the peace’ 
which has done away with private war among civilised peoples ; 


and he pointed out that this change; as applied to a com- 


` munity of nations,” 


involves a limitation of sovereignty, making every sovereign State 
subject to the superior right of a community of sovereign States to 
have the peace preserved. The acceptance of any such principle 
would be fatal to the whole Prussian theory of the State and of 
government. . . . And the practical results which will naturally - 
develop will be as different from those which have come from the old 
view of national responsibility as are the results which flow from the 
American Declaration of Independence compared with the results 
which flow from the Divine Right of Kings. 


- 2 

Mr. H. G. Wells, whose instinct for “ the shape of things to ` 
come” is often sound, put his finger upon.an essential 
requirement of policy when he insisted, early in. the war, on 
the need for a new Declaration of the Rights of Man. I 
thought it significant that the discussion on this subject 
which he and others conducted in the columns of the Daily 
Herald should have ignored “ Socialism ” and other forms of 
doctrinaire economics. Without regarding the document 
that emerged from this discussion as final or sufficient, I think 
it responds to a growing sense among our people that this war 
will not be truly won unless it amplifies and adapts to twen- 
tieth-century conditions the principles established by the 
English Revolution of 1688, the American Declaration of 
Independence of 1776, and the French Declaration of the 
Rights of Man of 1789. We are down to bedrock, and have to 
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rebuild on firm foundations. Is it not significant that the 
reactionary French soldiers and politicians who surrendered 
to Hitler and Mussolini at. Bordeaux should have hastened to 
put back the clock to the days before the fall of the Bastille ? 

While the Battle of Britain rages, and we are fighting for 
our very existence, some think it premature to trouble our- 
selves about the kind of world we wish to see established when 
our victory shall have removed the curse of Hitlerism. These 
people overlook the value and underestimate the striking 
force of a moral offensive. Well conceived and properly 
condu¢ted, such an offensive might hasten victory and smooth 
the way to a sound peace. We offered union to France after 
consultation and agreement with the Dominions. By pro- 
claiming the principle of union with free nations we should 
offer something of great worth to the world. We should gain 
the initiative and begin a political offensive of the highest 
order, an offensive which would powerfully influence neutrals 
and perturb the enemy. Countries now wavering would wish 
so to conduct themselves as not to be disqualified for eventual 
admission to or association with a community of free nations 
after the war. The question would at once arise of the future 
position, or positions, of the German and Italian peoples in 
regard to such a community ; and those peoples might begin 
seriously to consider whether war å outrance under Nazism 
and Fascism would not disqualify them completely for 
membership of it. They cannot, in any event, escape the 
consequences of having allowed systems of militant wicked- 
ness to plunge Europe once again into ruinous strife; and a 
lengthy process of decontamination and re-education will 
be necessary before they can qualify for full membership. 
Yet this period might be shortened in proportion as they 
themselves should begin to work out their own salvation, and 
overthrow their tyrants before defeat places them entirely 
at the mercy of the free nations whom they have challenged 
and sought to subdue. Pledges they must be required to give, 
with adequate and lasting guarantees of fulfilment. But no 
European order is likely to be ultimately sound or satisfactory 
unless Germans and Italians can be harnessed in some way 
to the work of European reconstruction. 

To this task of reconstruction we shall need to bring fresh 
` minds and clear thought. Controlled disarmament will be 
a postulate of economic recovery. “ Butter” must prevail 
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over “ guns.” To this end we shall need an International Air 
Force, in the service of a community of free nations, to 


_ suppress war as an instrument of national policy. The nucleus 


of such a force exists in the Allied Air Force now fighting 
under the command of the R.A.F. It must be strong enough 
to render hopeless any future policy of aggression. Simul- 


` taneously we shall need an International Economic Authority 


provided with restoration and development credits for the 
economic reorganisation of Europe. Upon these credits 
countries occupied and devastated by Germany would 
naturally have first claim, though succour should not be with- 
held from the German and the Italian peoples when Nazism 
and Fascism have been uprooted and destroyed. 

The immensely important questions of international trade, 
as well as those of the organisation of national indystries and 
economic life, will require careful consideration and treatment. 
The largest possible areas of free trade will be desirable ; but 
such areas cannot be established until war as an instrument of 
national policy has been effectively: suppressed.. This sup- 
pression, in its turn, presupposes the abrogation of neutrality 
as a sovereign right. Neutral “ rights ” are derived from the 
recognition of war as a lawful institution. If war be outlawed 
and condemned as piracy it can no more be a source of 
“ rights,” neutral or other, than any other form of crime can 
‘be. So long as war is looked upon as lawful or possible, nations 
will insist upon protection for their industries as elements of 
national security. To this end they will impose prohibitive 
tariffs, grant export subsidies, engage in dumping, and aim at 
ecoriomic self-sufficiency. These expedients bear much the 
same relation to war as do strategic frontiers. They become 
insuperable barriers to intercourse when they are believed to 
be needed for national defence or other military purposes. 

To prevent dumping, under-selling and unemployment a 
high degree of economic and industrial co-ordination— 
national and international—will be indispensable. In any 
event the impoverishment of Europe by the war will call for 
concerted and constructive economic ahd industrial effort 
for many years. Unrestricted private enterprise in these 
matters is now out of the question. The aim of British policy 
at home and abroad should be to combine organised produc- 


‘tion and distribution with the preservation of individual 


freedom in a co-ordinated economic Commonwealth. We 


? 
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have to work out and to apply social doctrines superior to 
- those of Communism on the one-hand, and of Nazism and 
Fascism on the other. They may amount in practice to a 
creed of social liberalism. They will have to recognise that 
while large agglomerations of property or wealth or means of 
production must be made to serve the public welfare, the 
need for the preservation and the wider distribution of private 
property is no less imperative, if only for the reason that 
without some degree of individual property there can be no 
guarantee of individual freedom and little personal initiative. 

I have spoken chiefly of Europe because the centre of this 
war is in Europe. Yet it would be folly not to give full weight 
to the active concern of the United States in the course of 
European affairs, or to overlook the increasing part which the 
oversea members of the British Commonwealth must play in 
what will be of necessity a world settlement. American 
interest in the conditions of peace will certainly not be 
confined to territories possessed or controlled by the British 
Commonwealth. The fate of the French oversea possessions, 
even more than that of metropolitan France, is a matter 
directly affecting the safety of both Americas ; and the plain 
warnings given by Mr. Cordell Hull to Japan that the United 
States is not indifferent to the future of Indo-China clearly 
indicate the impossibility of leaving the Far East and the 
Pacific Ocean out of account. If the world is to have peace 
the lust of power on the part of individual nations must be 
curbed. 

One of the worst features of the Nazi menace is the degree 
in which the lust of power enters into it. At this moment, 
when half the world is moved by a passion for freedom, that 
is to say, of resistance to enslavement, the German and, to 
some extent, the Italian parts of the other half are moved by 
the lust of power for the sake of power, and only in a secondary 
degree by the lust of wealth. Under the pernicious influence 
of the Marxist philosophy of history many of our intellectuals 
have sought to state and to solve all human problems in 
terms of conscious material interest. But the materialist 
philosophy of history leaves a good half of history un- 
explained. Men and nations are often moved by passions 
and ideas ; and, when thus moved, they are apt to behave in 
very uneconomic fashion. I have seen no better criticism of 
the materialist interpretation of history than that which was 
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written in 1935 by an eminent German-Jewish author, Herr 
Schwarzschild, in his ‘work The End of Illusions. In an 
analysis of the Nazi desire to build up irresistible military 
strength so as to attain complete superiority over the rest of 
the world, he pointed out that while the lust of power for 
power’s sake contradicts the materialist theory of history, . 
which knows only one sort of history, the economic, “ never 
was it clearer than it is to-day that other things bear upon the 
lives of peoples and weigh in the balance at least as heavily 
and automatically as things economic. Questions of power 
may be such things, for the will to power is not less a material 
fact. than the will to profit, and yearning for power is not 
always a subsidiary phenomenon of the yearning for gain. 
It can appear as an end in itself; and the German will to 
power is to-day, in high degree, of this quality.” — 

With this:conclusion one of the acutest British students of 
Nazi psychology, Mr. W. A. Sinclair, would certainly agree. 
It is the key to Hitlerism ; and not the least formidable aspect 
of the problem which this war must-solve, if it is to lead to 
the “better days” foreshadowed by the Prime Minister, 
has been the training of millions of Nazi youths in Germany 
to gratify their lust of power by domineering brutality. As 
Mr. Sinclair. said in a recent broadcast : 


Now, mind you, the Nazis don’t mean that éxerting power is 
c desirable because ofthe wealth and comfort it brings. To think ° 
_ they meant that would be to misunderstand them completely. It 
is the sense of enjoying power over others that they are concerned 
about, not any material gain their power might bring, or any ease, 
or comfort. As a matter of fact, they don’t greatly want ease, or 
comfort, or the homely human pleasures, and to them it is no 
sacrifice to do without such things. They are willing to do without 
ease and comfort and a great deal more, to get the one thing they 
really want ; just as a school bully doesn’t bully little boys because 
of any material advantage he is going to get out of it, but because 
he enjoys bullying. He feels better after it; he feels he is really 
alive. 

That is the outlook of all Nazified Germans. That is why Field- 
Marshal Goering meant literally what he said, when he said that 
the Germans under Nazi rule prefer guns to butter. They genuinely 
prefer spending their time and their money and their lives in trying 
to get this sense of the power of Germany over other nations. And 
they are enjoying that feeling at the present moment in all the 
countries they have overrun. 
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We have to put a stop to their enjoyment of this feeling by 
using against them superior moral and military power in the 
service of freedom. Power may be desired and used for noble 
ends. Indeed, there seems to be an unwritten law that those 
who seek power by unworthy methods shall be debarred by 
the very unworthiness of those methods from. using it to the ` 
best advantage for themselves. No small part of our task now 
is, and will in future be, to use victorious power, for which we 
have not lusted, in such fashion that it will bestow the greatest 
possible advantage upon others as well as upon ourselves. 
And iit is the growing consciousness that this task awaits us 
which explains the desire of our people for a convincing 
answer to the question that lurks in their minds beneath the 
present strife: How can we make sure that beyond victory 
there will.be peace no less noble than the effort and sacrifice 
which victory will have cost ? 

WICKHAM STEED. : 


_ THE DEADLOCK IN INDIA. 


HE world is in the throes of a mighty conflict, in which 
its fate for generations is at stake, and India, the home 
of a sixth part of mankind, stands almost aloof. The 
British Empire is fighting a strenuous and lonely battle in 
defence of the freedom of all mankind; India, with two- 
thirds of the Empire’s population, lags behind. The liberties 
of India herself are in the balance; she stands in peril of a . 
foreign conquest which would crush all her present freedoms 
and all hopes of their enlargement ; but the most powerful 
political leaders of the Indian people are not lifting a finger 
to safeguard her own security. True that other elements in 
_ the nation are active and vigorous. True that some part of 
her manhood and of her resources have been mobilised, and 
that more-will be forthcoming. But what is being done is 
not the half of what might be done. Morally, the political 
disputes that are raging in India, at a moment when every 
particle of energy should be devoted by a unanimous 
people to a universal cause, are a weakness to the whole 
_ battle-front. - - l 
There is not, among Indians, any sign of sympathy with the 
creed and politics of the Nazis, least of all in the National 
Congress Party. By none are they more detested. Never- 
theless, domestic disputes are allowed to hamper resistance. : 
“ He who does not resist evil, commands it to be done.” 
The inaction of Congress is a moral and a material asset to 
Hitler. Future historians, looking back upon this crucial 
moment, and recounting the attitude of Eire, of the Herzog 
Party in South Africa, and of the Congress Party in India, 
can hardly fail to deplore and to condemn a blindness to the 
gravity of the issue and the urgency of the claim, a lack of a 
sense of proportion, a failure to put first things first, which 
in itself was a weakness, and if it had prevailed also among the 
political parties of Great Britain and the other Dominions, 
would have brought certain disaster. 


-It is true that all the organised elements in Indian political 
life except Congress are willing to throw themselves whole- 
heartedly into the battle. The Moslems, the Sikhs, the Hindu 
Depressed Classes, the Liberals, together with the whole 
powerful body of Princes, are already doing much and would 
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gladly do more. But it is Congress that chiefly matters. The 
Congress Party is by far the best organised and most numer- 
ous. Congress majorities sent into power Congress Ministries 
in two-thirds of the Provinces. They were busy in useful 
and successful work for social progress, but they are now 
withdrawn and immobilised. 

In defence of its action Congress declares that the deadlock 
might be ended in a moment, by a stroke of the pen—but that 
it is for the British Government to do it. Only let “ the inde- 
pendence of India ” be proclaimed, only let a Constitutional 
Convention be summoned, on a democratic basis, to decide 
her future form of government, and the situation would 
instantly be changed ; then all the energies of a united Indian 
nation would be released to reinforce the war-front against 
a detested enemy. 

For my own part I have always been one of those who have 
sympathised with the cause of Indian nationalism; at all 
times, in and out of Parliament, I have actively supported it. 
To establish India as a self-respecting, self-governing State, 
equal with the other nations of the world, her population no 
longer a subject race governed by alien conquerors—that has 
ever appealed to me as a right and noble purpose. I think so 
still. Never would I suggest that Indian politicians should 
abandon that aim ; never would I support a British Govern- 
ment that opposed and withstood it. But I do not believe in 
“ independence” as a principle—not for India, nor yet for 
ourselves in Britain, nor yet for any of the Dominions. 
I do not want the people of this island to be “ independent ” 
of the rest of the Commonwealth; to be able to follow any 
policy we please irrespective of the wishes of the others ; to 
be free to refuse them help in difficulties whenever it might 
seem troublesome to give it. That is not the way to serve 
either the welfare of the world or our own. 

There are too many independent States already—more 
than sixty. This planet would be in better order if there were 
fewer ; it would be in worse order if there were more still. 
No one doubts that, for example, it would be to the injury 
of the world at large, and not to its benefit, if the United 
States of America.were to break up into separate sovereignties 
for each of its forty-eight constituent units. Equally, it would 
not conduce to the advafcement of mankind, but to its 
retrogression, if the British Commonwealth were to dissolve 
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into half a-dozen, or a dozen, separate independent republics. 
We seek'in these days'the basis for a New: Order in Europe, 
- and in the world. That would not be the: foad‘to it. Not. 
"further fission, but greater .consolidation, is what the times 
demand. ~ ee as x. ae i, 2 
=. The multiplication of independent sovereignties ‘is an 
outworn ideal. The more far-sighted among thé friends of - 
humaii-progress to-day cherish a vision that lies beyond that. 
Just as Russia, thinking that she is in the forefront of- the- 
world’s intellectual movement “with, her philosophy. . of 
materialism, is' really clinging to mid-nineteenth-century - 


. -ideas that -have been long discarded by the leaders of thought, . 


so the Congress Party of India, with their emphasis -on 
“ national independence,” are not speaking, as they believe, 
the last word in the most modern philosophy of.politics ; 
they are talking a language which was once indeed that of the 
“pioneers, but which has now been frankly abandoned by 
: those who arein the vanguard of the most progressive countries. 
‘A free India—yes, and a free. Britain and free Dominions, 
But not an independent Britain, or an independent India, or 
independent Dominions. We should.all be interdependent 
‘rather, and intimately united for powerful defence of our 
own liberties and the liberties of others everywhere. | 


“: Nor is it possible to declare for an independent India, 
with a constitution. to be framed by the majority and 
embodying a simple- majority rule, when a’ fourth of 
the Indian nation is oppdséd to it. The Moslem community. 
declares passionately against any such policy; it might 
resist by force of arms any attempt to impose it. The con- 
troversy is not merely between the Congress Party andthe 
British Government. If so it might be easier of solution.’ It , 
is gravely complicated by the controversy between Hindu ` 
and Moslem. = Bs | os 
That, unhappily, goes deep down into the structure-of 


`. ‘Indian society: ‚No single thing impressed me more when 


travelling in India than-seeing, on the platforms of many of `- 
the railway stations in the north-west, separate ‘water-taps — 
_ with the, notices “ Water for Hindus” and- “ Water’ for. 


. -` Mahommedans.” - That seemed to me: very significant—and. . 


_ very deplorable, It is a small example of a great matter—the- 
` broad and deep gulf between the two communities primarily . 
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religious, it is also to some.degree cultural, ahd is now 
‘reflected in politics: as well. A country: suffers when its 
political divisions correspond with the religious; and that is 
the unhappy case in India. We may deplore the fact, but it is 
- fact none the less. These communal differences are the matters 
which great masses of the population care about more than 
anything else; in many parts of India they therefore dominate , 
political life. Congress is thought by tens of millions of 
people to stand for Hinduism in contrast with Moham- 
medanism ; and when the elections are held, the voters go 
to the polls and support candidates who stand either for 
Congress or as champions of Islam. 
` ‘Attempts have been made again and again to bring about 
an accommodation. Unfortunately they have failed. No one 
will dispute that the divergence is more acute at this moment 
than at any time in the modern history of India. The Moslem 
League has even taken the extreme course of declaring for a. ' 
division of India into a Moslem nation and a Hindu nation, _ 
with separate States under separate governments. That is a 
plan which neither history nor geography favours, nor 
ee > . . . . 

political foresight either. It is a counsel of despair; but the 
very fact of its promulgation adds to the difficulty of the 
situation. 

These are the hard conditions in which the present Govern- 
ment in Downing Street and Viceroy in Delhi have to seek a. 
settlement—and urgently, because of the war. Their task is 
made harder still by a legacy of timid procrastinations on the. 
part of their predecessors. For nearly twenty years there has , 
been a succession of official declarations to the effect that 
Dominion status is “ India’s goal,” “the aim of British 
policy,” “ the destiny towards which India is moving.” But 
nothing has been actually done to bring it about. It is always 
-something in the future—goal, aim, objective, destiny, and 
the like. As with Peer Gynt—* Think of it: wish it done: 
will it, to boot—but do it ; no, that’s past my understanding.” , 
So the war has arrived, and Dominion status is not in being, 
and the dissatisfaction in India is as we see. 

- ‘I deeply regret that the same spirit prevails even now. . It 
is easy to understand the view, widely held in this country, 
that fundamental constitutional changes, necessarily con- 
„troversial, cannot be deliberated upon, settled and brought 
into force’at the height of a great war. Nevertheless, the 
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process might be begun. We may recall how, during the 
darkest months of the last war, the Imperial Parliament did 
not hesitate to confront political problems that had caused 
embittered party conflicts for a generation, and, under the 
guidance of “ The Speaker’s Conference,” was able to solve 
them. -Thereby; as all will now acknowledge, it showed great 
strength and wisdom. I can see no valid reason why an offer 
should not be made to set on foot at once the process—which 
cannot in any case be a speedy one—of revising the Con- 
stitution contemplated: by the Act of 1935, if the principal 
Indian communities and interests can come to an agreement 
on the machinery to be employed. That condition is obviously - 
essential. It would be useless to set up a Constitutional Con- 
vention in which either Congress or the Moslem League 
refused to take part. But it need not be outside the bounds | 
of hope that they may consent to meet together, and with 
others, in order at least to discuss the possibilities of agree- 
ment. In any event, such an offer made by the British 
Government would be a sign of sincerity. After two decades 
of procrastination it would show at last a wish to see effective 
action taken. i 

The`statement by the Governor-General, issued as a White 
Paper in August, fell short of this. But in other respects it 
marked an advance. It recognised in terms that. the Con- 
stitutiorial Statute of 1935 would be open to wide revision, 
both in policy and in provisions. It declared also that the 
framing of any “ new constitutional scheme . . . should be 
primarily the responsibility of the Indians themselves, and 
should originate from Indian conceptions of the social, eco- 
nomic and political structure of Indian life.” This is a point 
of great importance ; and it is not impaired by the necessary 
provision that regard must be had to “ the obligations which 
Great Britain’s long connection with India has imposed on 
her and for which His Majesty’s Government cannot divest 
themselves of responsibility.” Nor can objection properly 
be taken to the specific condition that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment could not transfer its “ present responsibilities for the 
. peace and welfare of India to any system of government 
whose authority is directly denied by large and powerful 
elements in India’s national life; nor could they be parties 
to the .cdercion of such elements into submission to such a 
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Government.” Mr. Gandhi has himself declared recently, and 
with emphasis, “ I am confirmed in my belief that there is no 
Swaraj [full self-government] without a settlement with the 
Mussulmans.” > 
All these undertakings of the White Paper did not contem- 
plate, however, any immediate action, On the contrary, it is 
only “after the conclusion of the war” that “a body representa- ` 
tive of the principal elements in India’s national life” is to be set 
up, though “with the least possible delay,” “in order to devise. 
the framework of the new Constitution.” But the Viceroy’s 
statement, it will be remembered, also made two other pro- 
posals, and these were to be carried into effect at once. The 
Central Government of India was to be “ reconstituted and 
strengthened ” by the inclusion in the Executive Council of 
“a certain number of representative Indians.” And a 
War Advisory Council was to be established, which would be 
the agency through which all those elements in India that 
were willing to co-operate could have their say and play their 
part in guiding and stimulating the national war effort.. 
Unhappily, these plans have been rejected by Congress, 
Like all the plans that have preceded them, Congress sees 
there no basis for agreement. If the reply had been to urge 
that the first steps towards the new constitution should be 
taken forthwith, and not be again postponed, they would 
have been on strong ground. But Congress takes its stand on 
the word “ independence.” And it insists that any stipulation 
for a prior understanding with the Moslems is really the con- 
ferring by the British Government upon the Moslem minority 
of a right to veto the political advance of the Hindu majority.. 
In contending that Dominion status is not enough, that it 
is not equivalent to full national freedom, the leaders of 
Congress are taking up a position which would certainly not 
be endorsed by the Great Dominions themselves, with the 
experience that they now have of the meaning of that status, 
both in peace and in war. Let anyone go to Canada, or 
Australia, or New Zealand, or even to the greater part of 
South Africa, and tell their peoples that they are not politically 
free, and he would have an answer that was quick and sharp. 
The world owes to Great Britain two discoveries in the 
sphere of politics that are of fundamental importance. One is 
the reconciliation of effective national government with 
the liberty of the individual person, achieved through the 
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principle of parliamentary representation. The other is the 
reconciliation of the unity of a vast Commonwealth with the 
freedom of its several parts; and this has been achieved by 
the principlé of Dominion status. The term is not a good 
one, for the United Kingdom itself has the same status as the 
Great Dominions, and no other. It stands with them in 
equal, and not superior, relationship to the Crown, and has 
equal, and not superior, juridical powers in legislation and 
administration. It is this modern achievement, finally formu- 
lated in the Statute of Westminster, which now seems to open 
‘the possibility of a new éra in history. It will be an era in 
which the existence of a smaller number of sovereign states, 
each of them large in area and not homogeneous in composition, 
may be found consistent with a spirit of local nationalism. 
Such a spirit is a good thing in itself, but not if it is regarded, 
_ as formerly, as the ultimate aim in human relationships. On 
the one hand the freedom of the parts gives scope for that 
nationalism—British, Irish, Canadian, Australian, what- 
ever it may be; or, in another connection, White Russian, 
Ukrainian, ‘Georgian, and the rest. On the other hand, the 
unity of the whole maintains the principle of fewer interna- 
tional units, fewer frontiers, and so, it may be hoped, fewer 
. wars. -It is thanks to that invention of Dominion status— 
. bettet called Equal Partnership—that the British Common-: 
wealth survives, and is still strong to defend the liberties and 
to promote the progress of mankind. The progressives of India 
forfeit their name when they belittle and reject it. — 
As to the contention that the Moslems are to be granted a 
liberum veto, there need be no question of that. To urge that 
they should be brought to an accommodation is one thing ; 
to suggest that the terms of the accommodation must endorse 
all their demands is another. l 


Will not Congress, then, consider the situation yet again ? 
And should it.not be from the standpoint also of Indian 
defence? No one in these times can shut his eyes to the cruel 
fact that war is a central feature in the half-civilised world of 
to-day. That a defenceless India would be immune from 
~ attack is not to be hoped. If independence meant separation, 
and separation the withdrawal of the British garrison and 
guardianship of the British navy, it is only a question 
whether the new conquerors would come from the West, the 
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North, or the East. What chance would the Indian peoples 
have to withstand, with their bare patriotism and valour, 
the onslaughts of modern mechanised warfare, on land, in 
the air, and from the sea? And if they did try to make 
themselves self-sufficient in defence, the financial cost must 
needs be crushing; the expenditure many times as great as 
that which is now borne, and already with bitter complaint. 
The suggestion, discussed by Mr. Gandhi, that British soldiers 
. might serve an independent India, is obviously impossible. 
In no circumstances: would Britain send her men as mercen- 
aries, to execute a policy, external or internal, in which 
British Governments had no voice—possibly to fight and die 
in foreign or civil wars which they were convinced need never’ 
have been waged. The military position of India. after 
separation would be perilous indeed. - 

But if the Congress leaders recognise this ; if independence 
is not intended by them to lead to actual separation ; if all 
that Congress wants is the right to separate, for the sake of 
national prestige, and without any intention of exercising 
that right—then why stir up all these difficulties, and incur 
all this delay? Why antagonise the Moslems, alienate the 
Princes, and threaten the injury to the world at large that 
would be involved by the break-up of the British Empire, 
if the purpose is not to act, but only to possess an unused 
right of action? And why at this moment, by keeping alive 
an unsettled and embittered controversy, strengthen the 
hands of the aggressive dictators, and imperil the victory of- 
what is in fact, in spite of all that may be said, the cause of 
democracy everywhere ? 

The practice of self-government is very difficult. Its 
friends have met of late with many reverses; and often 
through their own fault. In Germany under the Weimar 
Constitution, in Italy after 1918, in many countries of Central 
and Eastern Europe during recent years, and to-day in 
France, democracy has fallen because democrats will not 
learn that there are moments when restraint is imperative. 
Controversy at the proper times is wholesome ; politicians 
should have definite principles, hold them strongly, express 
them freely and fight for them tenaciously. But there are 
times of common danger when all that must be suspended, 
„when the need for national unity is paramount. Here in 
‘Britain, where democracy is mature, the conditions for its 
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BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY, 1919-39.: 
. I. ENGLAND AND THE Wor LD. 


I. The Peace Settlement and the League. 


N the opening years of the twentieth century British 

policy was shaped by three major principles. All were 

designed to ensure the security of our possessions and 
communications, for the era of expansion was over. Two of 
them, naval supremacy in home waters and the Balance of 
Power in Europe, were centuries old. The third, our partner- 
ship with France, was new but none the less significant, for 
she was bound to be either an enemy or a friend. The resolve 
of the Kaiser and Tirpitz to add a mighty fleet to the strongest . 
army in the world drove Great Britain almost automatically . 
into the arms of France and Russia. If the violation of 
Belgian neutrality was the immediate cause of our declara- 
tion of war in 1914, and gave a certain moral consecration to 
our effort, the deeper motive of intervention was to.save 
France from catastrophic defeat. Lord Haldane used to say 
that the much discussed question of our commitments was 
largely irrelevant, since our action was dictated by our 
plainest interests. If we had stood aside the Continent would 
inevitably have been dominated by Germany, and the 
Balance of Power would have been overthrown. Victory was 
achieved with the aid of the United States, and was registered 
in six treaties—with Germany (Versailles) June 28th, 1919; 
with Austria (St. Germain) September roth, 1919; with 
Bulgaria (Neuilly) November 27th, 1919; with Hungary 
(Trianon) June 4th, 1920; with Turkey (Sévres) August 
1920, and (Lausanne) July 23rd, 1923. We have lived under 
their shadow ever since, though little of them is left to-day. 
Their disintegration is the main theme of European history 
during the last two decades. 

The disappearance of four empires (Germany, Austria, 
Russia, Turkey) confronted our statesmen with formidable 
problems. The immediate task of the Allies was to divide 
the spoils in Europe and elsewhere. It was not easy, for 
secret treaties had in some measure tied our hands and 
certain parts of Europe were too mixed for effective self- 
determination ; but it was less difficult than the problem of 
rebuilding a shattered world. For this urgent enterprise 
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there were two alternative schemes. The first, championed 
with eloquent conviction by President Wilson, called for a 
new co-operative system embodied in a League of Nations. 
“« What we seek is the reign of law, based upon the consent 
of the governed and sustained by the organised opinion of 


` mankind.” The second, sponsored by Clemenceau, was based 


upon..the argument that the war had changed nothing 
except the distribution of power ; that force would rule the 
future as it had ruled the past; that the Germans were 
incorrigible ; and that the security of France could only be 
found in perpetuating the weakness of her terrible foe. 
The British Delegation stood far closer to the American 
than to the French programme, though it identified itself with 
neither school. After four years of desperate strife and 
unimaginable suffering it was doubtless impossible to make a 
more statesmanlike settlement than the Treaty of Versailles, 
for victory is a heady drink. It was certainly not a “ Car- 


thaginian ” peace, as Mr. Lloyd George has demonstrated in 


his apologia; yet far-seeing men like General Smuts and 
Colonel House confessed how imperfect it was, not least in 
its lack of large-scale economic planning. Its unexpected 
severity struck the frail Weimar Republic a blow from which 
it never recovered, for democracy was identified -in many 
German minds with humiliation and defeat. On-the other 
hand, France was angered by the. Anglo-American veto on 
the separation.of the left bank of the Rhine from Germany, 


-and on the annexation of the Saar. Thus, while the bells of 


victory were still pealing, two grave anxieties loomed up on 


_ the horizon—the exasperation of a proud people at the 


harshness of the victors, and the resentment of the French 
at the frustration of a settlement which in their belief would 
have guaranteed lasting security. “ If we have not the Rhine 
and the bridge-heads over the Rhine,” declared Foch, in a 
memorable aphorism, “ we have nothing.” Millions of his 
countrymen shared his attachment to “ les frontières natu- 
relles.”” Dy we 

While heading France off the Rhine the British and 
American Governments attempted to sweeten the pill by a 
promise of military support against German aggression ; and 
a Tripartite agreement was signed on June 28th, 1919, the 
same day as the Treaty of Versailles. The obligation, however, 
was joint, so that if either guarantor failed to ratify, the 

ee. x i 
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treaty would be void. When the Senate repudiated the 
President, Great Britain was absolved from her promise, 
and she made no attempt to fill the vacuum. We cannot 
wonder that France sought compensation in treaties with 
Belgium and Poland and by co-operation with the Little 
Entente, hoping thus to obtain the security which she had 
been forbidden to procure for herself. Nor can we be surprised 
that she endeavoured to hold Germany down. The League - 


of Nations was, above all, an Anglo-American creation, and ` ` 
she placed little confidence in its practical utility in time of 


need. Europe was sharply divided between the satiated and 
the hungry, between the Haves and the Have-nots. To the 
logical French mind it seemed clear that. the status quo 
emerging from a hundred per cent. victory could only be 
preserved by her armed strength and that of her new allies. 
I have heard “ Pertinax ” contemptuously dismiss both the 
Covenant and the Kellogg Pact as scraps of paper. Few. 
people expected the League to take military action, at any 
rate against a strong Power. , 
To Great Britain, on the other hand, ‘the signing of the 
Covenant was far more than a formality. Though nobody 
‘could tell whether the League would be a fleeting experiment, 
like the Holy Alliance, it corresponded to a keen desire 
throughout the British Empire for a new departure. Our 
period of expansion, which had lasted for three centuries, 
was at anend. As a fully satisfied Power, possessing a quarter . 
of the earth’s surface and population, it was natural that we 
should welcome what appeared to be a stabilising influence 
in the life of the world. We had made a mighty effort and 
we longed for a rest. A return to the isolationist policy of the 
nineteenth century was impossible, so close and so numerous 
were the ties which bound us to the Continent. It seemed 
equally dangerous to continue the policy of partnership with 
a particular Power or group of Powers, which, in the opinion 
` of many people, had dragged us into: the whirlpool. For the 
essence of the system of Continental commitments is that the 
enmities of any member of a group are implicitly shared by 
its associates, and that a limited conflict is ruled out in 
advance. In any case, both the Triple Alliance and the 
- Triple Entente had disappeared. The only remaining 
alternative was the method of collective security, each Power 
pledging itself to certain obligations for the-preservation of 
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i peace. This was not enough for Franċe, with her numerical 
inferiority and her exposed eastern frontier, but at the 
“ moment it seemed enough for us. The German fleet -was:'at 
` the bottom of the sea, the air arm’ was in its infancy. -A 
‘League policy appéared to avoid the disadvantages aliké of 
“jsolation and of competing groups. Comradeship with 
` France remained an axiom, but there was no thought of an 
‘ alliance, written or implied. It was well understood that 
` changes were inevitable, but it.was hoped that they could be 
‘peacefully made in the spirit of Article XIX of the-Covenant. 
’ “We have, as I read the lesson of the time,” declared 
e Curzon in 1921, “ to keep what we have obtained, sometimes 
against our will, not to seize anything else ; to reconcile, not - 
` defy; to pacify, mot to conquer.” It is always easy for 
satisfied states to play the part of the good boy till the acid 
- test of their readiness to make territorial sacrifices is applied. 
CH . The Washington Treaties. . : ae f 
. Tf our entry into’ the League, with all that it implied, was 
` the first major decision of British-policy on the return of 
_ © peace, the second was the termination of our alliance with 
-- Japan: Formed in-1902 as a barrier against Russian domina- 
“tion in the Far East, and expanded in 1905, it was renewed 
~ for:ten years in-1911. Japan’s debt to us for keeping the ring 
‘*in her triumphant struggle with Russia was repaid when she - 
~ drove the Germans out.of Kiao-Chau and helped:us to clear 
the Pacific of German’ ships. Having honourably. fulfilled 
-her obligations, she naturally expected the alliance .to be 
^ renewed. Influential British voices argued that we should be- 
‘guilty of gross ingratitude in dropping our partner when we 
‘ no longer required-her services, and that the wounded pride 
*“of a Great Power might ultimately provea danger in the 
' Far East. Others pointed to the fact that the disapproval:of 
” the alliance by the United States was unconcealed; fearing 
` as-they did the possibility of England being dragged into a 
` Japanese-American war. Only a little less. pronounced was 
~ the antagonism of Canada and New Zealand. It was a formid- 
~ able dilemma for the Lloyd George Ministry, which desired 
to combine honourable dealing with a regard for trans- 
‘atlantic sentiment. GP he a} 
' Fortunately it proved unnecessary for us to show our old 
*' friends the door, In the summer of 1921 President Harding 
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invited the Powers-to meet in Washington in November for 
_-a discussion of naval competition and the problems of- the 
Far East: The aim of the Anglo-Japanese treaty, after the 
formal annexation of Korea by Japan in 1910, had been to 
maintain the status quo in the north-western Pacific. This 
object was now to be attained in a ‘different way. The signa- 
tories of the Four-Power Pact of December 13th, 1921 (the 
United States, the British Empire, France and Japan), 
agreed to respect each other’s rights in the Pacific-and to 
discuss any controversy: between them in a joint conference. . 
The parallel Nine-Power Treaty of February 6th, 1922 
_ (England, the United States, France, Italy, Belgium, Holland, 
` Portugal, China, Japan), pledged the signatories to respect 
the independence of China, and to afford unfettered oppor- 
tunity tọ the young Republic to work out its own salvation. 
At the same time Japan restored Shantung and England 
Wei-hai-wei. It was a statesmanlike scheme, placing the 
peace of the Far East on broader foundations by attempting 
to help China through her growing pains and to soothe the 
amour propre of a powerful nation by merging the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance in a larger association. “ At any rate you 
. gave it a splendid funeral,” remarked a Japanese diplomatist 
to a British colleague. A difficult corner had been turned at 
the cost of weakening our position in the. Far East; for 
Japanese sentiment could hardly be expected to remain as 
Anglophil as it had been for twenty years. The temperature 
fell still further with the decision to create a naval base at 
Singapore, which was inevitably and rightly regarded’ in 
Tokio as a sign of mistrust. Henceforth she showed scanty 
consideration to the interests of her old ally. 

Of greater interest to the ordinary British citizen was a 
second achievement of the Washington Conference. The 
faint-hearted attempt to secure a limitation of armaments 
at The Hague in 1899 had failed; and the Tsar, smarting 
under his defeat in the Far East, made no similar effort at 
the second Hague Conference in 1907. Four years of a world 
war, however, wrought an atmospheric change. When the 
American Government opened the proceedings with’a bold 
plan for limiting the tonnage of capital ships of the Great 
Powers, the British Delegation headed by Lord Balfour 
promptly fell into line. The Five-Power Treaty of February 
6th, 1922, declared: that Great Britain and the United States 
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should not exceed 525,000 tons; Japan accepted a limit of . 
315,000, while France and Italy paired at .175,000. The; 
consent of Japan was secured by a veto on fortification of 
naval bases within striking distance. Four English battle- 
ships about to be built were cancelled, and many ships were 
scrapped. The agreement, which was to'run till the. end of 
1936, was memorable for two reasons. For the first time a 
limitation of armaments had been reached by free discussion 
between the Great Powers, and it was hoped that similar, 
agreements would be made for the land and the air. In the 
second place it was a public confession by Great Britain that 
‘she would-be passed by the United States if.there were a ship- 
building race; owing to the superiority of the latter in wealth 
and population. It was clearly wiser ungrudgingly to accept 
parity in capital ships with a nation against which.war was 
unthinkable. Though the Two-Power standard adopted in 
1887 disappeared, and Britannia could no longer claim with 
the old assurance to rule the waves, she still-.remained the 
strongest naval Power. The attempt to secure agreed 
limitation in the lesser categories unfortunately failed. Our 
proposal for the abolition of submarines found. no support, 
-` -but their illegitimate use was condemned. Our prompt 
` acceptance of,the Washington scheme increased the goodwill 
of.the American people, which was further enhanced by the 
‘Trish settlement of 1921, and by the debt agreement (more 
satisfactory to the United States than to England) signed by 
Mr. Baldwin, Chancellor of the Exchequer in the Bonar Law 
Ministry, at Washington in 1923. We undertook to pay about 
33 millions for sixty-two years. Never had there been a more 
genuine desire on both sides of the Atlantic for understanding 
and co-operation for the maintenance of peace. The Washing- 
ton treaties were proudly described by Balfour as an un- 
mixed benefit to mankind, No one could foresee that Japan 
would before long abandon her conciliatory mood, resume - 
her- expansionist drive and tear her treaty obligations to 
pieces. tee : 


A 


© III. The Problem of Russia. 

No problem of post-war policy caused successive British 
_ Governments more searchings of heart than the new Russia. 
'. Her withdrawal from the conflict in the winter of 1917 facili- 
` ‘tated the German offensive of March 1918, and the butchering 
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‘of. the Imperial family sent a shudder through the world. 
Having signed the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk the Bolshevists 
were not needed at Paris, where the overthrow of the new 
régime by the combined forces of the Allies was academically 
` discussed. Since the task was too formidable for exhausted 
armies to carry through with success, it’ would have been . 
wise to leave the Moscow Government alone. A feeble 
compromise was found in supplying counter-revolutionary 
. Russian commanders with stores and moral support. The 
attacks were beaten off without much difficulty, but their 
disastrous effects remained. A fresh army had been called 
into existence by the energy of Trotsky, and Moscow felt 
angry contempt for the “ Capitalist ” Powers, “ willing- to 
wound and yet afraid to strike.” | 

A deep gulf yawned between Eastern and Western Europe, 
and it was argued in some quarters that, so long as the hated 
and irreligious Bolshevists were in control, it ought never to 
be bridged. The dislike for the cruelties and fanaticism of 
the Russian Government was shared to the full by the manual : 
workers of Great Britain, who detested the Third Inter- 
national. But trade was bad, the nation was sick of war, and 
it was gradually realised that the Marxist régime had come to . 
stay. A trade delegation under Krassin visited London in 
1920, an Anglo-Russian Trade agreement was signed in 1921, ` 
and Russia promised to cease hostile propaganda. At the 
Genoa Conference in 1922 Mr. Lloyd George made an 
unsuccessful effort to bring Russia back to the comity of 
nations. In February 1924 the. first Labour Government 
restored the diplomatic relations which had been’ severed in 
1917. The decision was received without. enthusiasm and. 
without loud protest, for we had maintained official relations 
with Abdul Hamid and other malefactors in the past. 
Recognition in no way implies approval, and. our example, 
preceded by Italy, was followed by France. The attempt to 
„settle the problem of debts was complicated by Russian 
counter-claims, and by the request for a substantial loan. 
A loan, declared Rakovski, -the Trade Representative in 
London who had now become Chargé d Affaires, was the only 
way to solve the question of pre-war debts. ‘A further compli- 
cation arose from the virulent attacks by the Russian press, - 


not only against the British bourgeoisie, but against the Labour. - - 


Government which was assumed to be its obedient tool. 


“y 
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_ The Conference opened in April and the discussions con- 
tinued throughout the summer. Both: parties desired an 
agreement, but there was a long agenda and between their 
respective standpoints there was a yawning gulf. The 
- Russians stood by their principle of the repudiation of public 
“debts and the nationalisation of private property, though 
` “they were prepared for certain concessions in order to secure 
‘their immediate aims. The British Government and the 
bankers, on the other hand, upheld the sanctity of property 
` and the validity of debts. When: on August 5th the Foreign 
Office announced the breakdown of the negotiations, a 
` group of Labour Members: of Parliament secured’ their 
resumption, and on August 6th Arthur Ponsonby, the 
- < "Under-Secretary who had been in charge throughout, de- 
clared that agreement had been reached.. A general and a 
commercial treaty were signed on August 8th. A loan was 
“ to be guaranteed if and when a second treaty. satisfactory to 
British creditors had been reached. Parliament adjourned on 
August-7th, after a short debate in which criticism outweighed 
approval. Opinion in commercial circles was almost unani- 
mously hostile, and the Liberal leaders announced their 
opposition as loudly as.the Conservatives. Since Labour was 
‘in-a minority in the House of Commons and the country, the 
- scheme ‘had no chance of success. Before’ it. could be sub- 
mitted to Parliament, the MacDonald Government was de- _ 
. feated on.a minor issue and swept away. The mystery of the 
Zinovieft letter“to the British Communist Party, published 
by the Foreign Office on October 24th, was never. cleared up. 
Rakovski declared it a clumsy forgery, but the conviction 
that Russian Communists were still intriguing against the 
security of the British Empire stampeded armies of voters into 
the Conservative camp. 
+. Recognition was not formally annulled, but the treaties 
signed on August 8th were dropped and the brief rapproche- 
_ment was at an end. In 1926 Russia, through the Comintern, 
‘supported the General Strike. In 1927 the Commercial 
- Delegation in London was raided by the police and expelled, 
together with the Embassy staff, on the ground that a confi- 
"dential document had been stolen. The Trade Agreement of 
- 1921 was cancelled, but de jure recognition remained, On the 
return of the Labour Party to power ‘in 1929, official relations 
--were resumed and a new trade agreement was signed in 1930. | 
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The trial of British engineers in 1933 on charges of sabotage 
and espionage revived bitter feelings. Not till 1934, when 
Russia entered the League, did the thaw begin. In March 
1935, Mr. Eden’s visit to Moscow set the seal on official 
reconciliation, but the two peoples remained far apart. _ 


IV. The Settlement with Turkey. iar 


A final settlement with the new Turkey was reached with 
less difficulty. The Treaty of Sévres was dictated by the 
Allies to a prostrate foe ; but while the Government at Con- 
stantinople was signing the surrender, Mustapha Kemal 
raised the banner of independence in. Asia Minor. France 
lost interest in the Greek cause when Constantine regained. 
his throne in 1920, and in 1921 a Franco-Turkish agreement” ` 
ended Anglo-French co-operation inthe Near East. Mustapha’s 
significance was appreciated in 1922 when the Greek 
army, light-heartedly pressing far beyond the Smyrna zone, 
marched towards Angora and was hurled back by the Turks. 
The Greeks received moral support from the Lloyd George 
Ministry which, in concert with the French, had approved 
their occupation of Smyrna in 1919. But moral support alone 
was of no avail. After chasing the Greeks out of Smyrna the 
Turkish army, flushed with victory, moved northwards, 
where a small allied force was stationed in the neutral zone 
~ which protected the Straits. France and Italy promptly 


withdrew their forces, leaving the British troops alone. |` 


Mustapha’s demand for their withdrawal from Asia Minor 
created the most anxious situation for Great Britain since the 
war, for it seemed equally dangerous to surrender and to, 
resist. Mr. Lloyd George, who had eloquently championed 
the Greek cause, stood firm and asked for the support of the 
Dominions in case of need. Happily the moderation of Mus- 
tapha and the coolness of General Harington avoided a clash ; 
but the dramatic resurrection of Turkey tore up the Treaty 
. of Sèvres. . . ~ 
Curzon had disapproved the Grecophil policy of his chief, 
and after the fall of the Coalition it was his task to. negotiate 
a new treaty with the Turks. The Lausanne negotiations in 
1922-3, brilliantly described by Mr. Harold Nicolson in: 
Curzon: The Last Phase, were conducted between equals. 
Though months of discussion proved necessary, for Izzet was 
-a hard bargainer, no irreconcilable differences emerged. The 
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Turks were aware that their future was in Asia Minor, their 
historic home, and that Angora was easier to defend than the 
city of Constantine. Their new outlook diminished the 
significance of the Straits, and the consent of Turkey to 
their demilitarisation was the principal advantage f principal advantage from the 
British point of view of the Treaty of Lausanne, signed on 
July 23rd. Henceforth Anglo-Turk relations were undis- 
turbed. A difference of opinion as to the ownership of the 
vilayet of Mosul was settled in favour of Irak by the Court 


-. „of: International Justice at The Hague, to which it had been 


. submitted by consent of both parties. Turkey at last re- 
“. nounced her old rights in Egypt. After generations of alterna- 
` ting amity and enmity the Turkish question, so far as we 
were concerned, was at last sponged~off the slate. Joining. 

_ the League in_1930 and signing-a pact in 1934’ with Jugo- 
.. .Slavia, Roumania and Greece -guaranteeing each other’s 

À Balkan frontiers, Turkey became and_remained_a stabilising 
influence, When, in 1936, she announced her desire and inten- 
| tion to remilitarise the Straits in view_of the worsening of the 





<1.” European situation, we supported her claim. Three years 


’ later our relations were to become still more intimate. ` 
ir relations were to become still m 


-G. P. Goocu. 





(To be continued.) 


FRANCE IN REVERSE. 


N his recent broadcast message to the French Empire, 
Marshal Pétain declared that France had lost three-fifths 
of her territory as a result of the German occupation ; 
“but,” he protested, “ her unity remains unimpaired.” . We 
shall see later on how far the latter statement holds good. 
As to the former, “‘ two-thirds ” would have been nearer the 
mark. How did France come to such a pass ? How came the 


authors of the Bordeaux coup d'état to submit to such remorse- - ' 


less conditions? Is it a fact that all means of resistance were, 


at an end when.they resolved to sue for an armistice ? That 
is what the military leaders to whom, at the eleventh hour, 
the country’s fate was entrusted did not hesitate to proclaim. 
It is what they continue to proclaim to this day. At all 


events they took entire responsibility for the capitulation.’ 


Neither Parliament nor the’country was consulted: in~ the 
matter. sin 
Thoroughly to grasp the situation which confronted the 
ministers thus called upon to make so fateful a decision in the 
very hour of disaster, we should have a map of France before 
us. Within the space of a few days the French lines of defence 
were completely disorganised. The Belgian Army had sur- 
rendered; the British Expeditionary Force had been with- 
drawn from Dunkirk; organised resistance was at an end. 
Advancing at fifty miles an hour, notwithstanding that the 
roads were choked with refugees, the German divisions swépt 
along the Channel coast, reached the Seine, enveloped Paris 
and pushed on to the Loire. The Maginot Line was not 


broken ; it was turned, with the result that the troops that ~ 


manned it, as well as the supporting forces encamped behind 
it, were deprived of all means of retreat. True, for several 
weeks after the signing of the armistice they continued the 


struggle, refusing to believe the news of the capitulation., 


But when at length their ammunition gave out, they had no 
choice but to lay down their arms, and swell yet further the 
number of captured divisions. l vem BS 
The Government fled, first to Tours,.then to Bordeaux. 
The political structure was in a state of chaotic disintegration, 
the administrative machinery had broken down, the mar- 
vellous military organisation was thrown completely out 
of gear, the members of the Govérnment. seemed totally 
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incapable of deciding on a course of action: Then it was that 
the coup d état, of which we shall .learn more later on, was’ 
effected, and that the men who had taken the reins of govern- ` 
ment into their own hands surrendered unconditionally to - 
the conqueror. On this self-constituted Government the 
enemy imposed a humiliating armistice, in terms of which the 
greater. part of the country was to be occupied by the Ger- 
mans. The entire nation and the millions of men who had been 
called up for service were confronted with a fait accompli. The’ 
.whole world was dumbfounded at this astounding collapse. 
Even now we are in ignorance of the full details of the 
terms imposed. The complete text of the agreement has not 
yet been made public, and all we know for certain of the terms 
is what we are able to deduce from their effects. We know, 
for example, that a delegation approved by the conguerors is 
in session at Wiesbaden under the control of the German 
authorities, who decide on the manner in which the several 
terms of the armistice are to be interpreted and carried out. 
‘Thus we may reasonably infer that the Germans have insisted - 
on a drastic diminution of the French armed forces when we 
‘see the Vichy Government substantially reducing the number 
of superior officers in the Army and Navy and following up 
this by ordering the retirement of a large number of members 
of the diplomatic service. Further evidence of German 
control is to be found in the scandalous impeachment before 
‘a special court at Riom of the statesmen alleged to be“ respon- 
sible” for the war, l 
‘Be this as it may, Frenchmen, whether they be free or not, 
-have had to recognise with an agonising sinking of the heart 
that two-thirds of their country is now in the hands, or rather- 
under the heel, of the German conqueror. The dismember- - 
_ment was cunningly conceived and carried out. Obviously 
_there was nothing unpremeditated or haphazard about the . 
opefation. The occupied zone includes the richest parts of 
France, both agricultural and industrial. The enemy controls 
` the greater part of the most fertile districts. From the Seine 
to.the Belgian frontier the soil is devoted to the cultivation 
of wheat and other cereals, beetroot, flax, colza, hops and 
- tobacco. In la Brie and la Beauce the principal crops are 
wheat, rye and oats. In Franche-Comté, wheat and maize ` 
growing goes hand-in-hand with the manufacture of famous | 
cheeses such as gruyére, septmoncel and chevrets. In the 
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Nivernais, in Normandy, Brittany, Champagne, Flanders, 
Poitou and Saintonge are reared famous breeds of horses, as 
well as sheep and cattle. There, also, dairy-farming flourishes, 
producing cheese, cream, butter, eggs and poultry. In Anjou 
and Brittany flax and hemp are also grown. 

In the occupied zone are the great vineyards of France. 
The wine-growing districts of Champagne, Burgundy and 
Beaujolais are wholly in enemy hands, as also are the vine- 
yards of the Loire with their sparkling white wines, Bordeaux 
and its clarets, together with the vineyards of the Charentes 
which produce cognac and the famous “ fines.” This year, 
after a warm summer, the wine harvest is plentiful and of 
excellent quality. But the presses work under the vigilant 
eye of German overseers who check up the cuvées with a 
jealous regard to future requisitions. In Normandy, Brittany 
and Picardy, the apple crop is also gathered in under German 
control. Cider is the staple drink of the inhabitants and 
everyone is forbidden to press more than his own strictly 
limited requirements. The rest of the brew is sent into 
Germany. 

Everywhere German officials function side by side with the 
local mayors and prefects. Their task is to organise the 
systematic looting of France’s agricultural produce, of which 
all the surplus, or what they declare to be such, is sent across | 
the Rhine to titillate German palates which, for so many 
years, have been so stringently rationed. “ Guns are .more 
important than butter ” is one of Goering’s sayings. Now the 
lean time has gone and the fat time has taken its place, thanks 
to this forcible appropriation of the fruits of the labours of 
those who till the soil in France, Belgium, the Netherlands 
and Denmark. Little the invader cares whether he leaves 
enough behind to feed the famished inhabitants. If, as seems 
probable, there is a famine this coming winter, an appeal will 
be made to the United States, and if the British refuse to 
allow American food to pass their blockade, Goebbels. will 
be prompt to hurl the thunder of his invective against the 
British starvers of women and children. 

From the industrial point of view France’s losses are heavier 
still. It is not too much to say that they were a decisive factor 
in bringing about her collapse. Industry is widely scattered 
in France. There are regional industries directly connected 
with agricultural products. For example, the cultivation of 
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the mulberry in the Rhône valley. has encouraged the develop- - 
ment of silk production there, just asin Provence the cultiva- 
tion of aromatic plants has fostered the manufacture of 
perfumes. Mountain torrents in the Alps and the Pyrenees 
have made possible the creation of a host of hydro-electrical 
plants which furnish light and power at a yery low cost. But 
in the East and North industrial activities represent as much 
as 80 per cent. of the whole, while, if the Paris group is 
included in the reckoning, the proportion will be still higher. 
„Those regions fell into enemy hands in a few days and we can 
readily understand how it was that the French defensive 
operations were immediately paralysed. The military organis- 
ation was dependent on the North and East for the major 
part of its war necessities, at any rate for arms and equipment. 
The fighting forces must be fed with a constant stream of 
supplies which, not counting foodstuffs, include, it is said, 
17,000 different items, from tanks to army boots. All this 
involves a vast and infinitely complicated organisation which 
has to work with the utmost precision and rapidity. The 
functioning of the immense French war machine depends on 
the factories of the North and East. Their products are ex- 
tremely varied. First and foremost there are the coalfields 
which extend, from the Belgian frontier as far as Béthune, and 
the iron ore deposits of the Briey basin which are the basis of _ 
the whole industrial -activity.. In 1939 the coal output 
amounted to 48 million tons, and the annual extraction of . 
iron ore to 38 million tons, producing 8 million tons of pig- 
‘iron and the same quantity of crude steel. i 
From Dunkirk to Jura, by way of Lille and Nancy, are the 
-blast furnaces, iron foundries, steel works, machine tools pro-. 
duction works, ‘chemical factories, gun foundries, rifle and 
` small arms factories, textile looms, boot and shoe, hat and 
cap factories—in short, the source of everything required for 
the equipment of the fighting man. All this amazing output is 
, handled by-a remarkably efficient transport service. Heavy 
or bulky goods, particularly coal, are conveyed by numerous- 
intersecting waterways and canals which. link up the Rhine, 
~ the Meuse and the Scheldt with the Seine, the Loire and the 
Rhône. Water-borne traffic amounts to a third of that 
~.carried by the railways. 
-~ The railway system of these regions is denser than in any 
other part of France, Mérely reckoning the tonnage conveyed 
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by slow goods trains, the railways carry two-thirds of the 
goods traffic in these parts. The North and East represent a 
prodigious range of activity, as essential to the life of the 
whole nation as the Midlands, Lancashire, the Tyne and the 
Clyde taken together are to Great Britain. 

A glance at the map will show that Paris is the vital centre 
of France, at once its heart and its brain, whence its whole 
circulatory system radiates. All the great national routes, all 
the main railway lines as well as the principal waterways 
begin or end there. When Paris, sharing the fate of the North 
and East, fell into the hands of the Germans, France, com- 
pletely centralised as she was, became a body without a soul. 
No being in the world can go on living without heart and 
brain. For a few days France struggled on in the convulsive 
throes of her death agony. zo 

The military leaders, when asked their opinion, declared 
that they had no further means of opposing the Germans, and 
that the “ Panzer ” divisions could descend unhindered to the 
‘Pyrenees and to the Mediterranean. In their view, to continue 
the struggle under such conditions would be vain, and would 
only result in the complete overthrow of France and the 
wholesale slaughter of her defenceless soldiers. There was, 
therefore, they averred, no other course but to beg for an 
armistice. What took place thereafter in the Council Chamber 
at Bordeaux? That is for the historians of the future to 
discover. For the moment we are reduced to conjecture. 

What was the attitude of the President of the Republic, 
deprived as he is by the constitution of all power of initiative? 
What was the part played by the Government, disintegrated 
by internal dissensions and personal quarrels ? To what sort 
of intrigues and manceuvres did these politicians, who thought 
themselves strong enough to save their country, have re- 
course? Rumour has been rife, but nothing is known for 
certain. Nevertheless it appears that many of them shared 
the view of the military authorities. Others, on the contrary, 
were determined to dare all, to fight on to the bitter end. Like 
the Government of Tours in 1870, they would keép up the 
struggle, and actually envisaged the removal of the Govern- 


ment to North Africa or to London, or part of it to one place, ` 


part of it to the other. Evidently this course for a time found 

favour, for a large number. of berths were booked by the 

authorities in the liner Massilia. The more resolute went on 
VoL. CLVII. ; 27. 
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. board, and in due course arrived at Casablanca. Another 
vessel was to have taken a second contingent -to England. 
What was it that made them hesitate ? There was evidently 
a period of vacillation and indecision of which the advocates 
of ¢apitulation were quick to take advantage. It was at this 
juncture that the unprecedented and incomparably generous 
proposal was made for a complete union with the British 
Government. The offer.came too late. The die was cast. 
Since June 23rd: France has been out of the fighting. The 
plenipotentiaries of the new Government found themselves 
under the deplorable necessity of having to enact the drama 
of Rethondes in reverse. In the forest of Compiégne, at the 
very spot and in the self-same railway carriage. (brought from 
the Musée des Invalides for the purpose) in which the Armistice 
of November 11th, 1918, had been signed, they put their 
hands, without a protest, to Hitler’s diktat. 

In a letter published in The Times of September roth, Miss 
Violet Cross gives a moving account of the effect produced 
by the news of the capitulation on the oe pape with 
whom she came in contact that day : - ao 


Taken prisoner in June, when the train in which we were 
migrating to the South (for our hospital in the North had become, 
untenable owing to the German advance) was effectively brought 
tò a standstill by the bombing of the line ahead, of us, we were 
forced to make the best of a tragic business by establishing, at the 
request of our captors, a hospital for the sick among the 15,000 
prisoners of war congregated in the small provincial town near 
which we found ourselves. Our sole means of getting any authentic 
news of the outside world was by listening surreptitiously to the 
French programme broadcast daily from London, and thus, and 
thus only, did we learn the shameful armistice conditions, accepted 
ever more shamefully by the Pétain Government. I shall never 
forget that moment. White to'the lips with ill-suppressed emotion, 
their heads buried in their hands, these men and women—comprising 
patients, nurses and doctors—could only murmur, “C'est honteux! 
C’est honteux!,” and they listened stricken to the humiliating 
surrender of all France had fought and suffered to maintain. 


Similar poignant scenes were enacted from one end of the 
country to another, as well as among all French people in 
oe lands. Miss Violet Cross is right, reiia when she 
cadds : 
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‘The voice of France, the real France has never been heard. 
Betrayed without ever having been consulted, those who bled for 
her, suffered and worked for her, were delivered over to the enemy. 
without a chance of protesting. The France of 1914 that fought 
on the Marne and before Verdun . . . has suffered the greatest 
betrayal in history. l 


The greatest betrayal in history. Will that be the verdict of 
posterity ? Meantime, while the Germans are gloating over 
their victims, what is happening in France? | 

The invader occupies two-thirds of the country and the 
public services are directly under his control. He organises 
the systematic pillage of food supplies of every description 
and of everything useful in the manufacture of munitions of 
war. He has taken care to fix the boundaries of the occupied 
zone so that he may benefit to the utmost by the various 
local resources. The Eastern zone extends from Geneva to 
the Ardennes, the North A zone is a long belt reaching from 
the Meuse to the coast between the Somme and the Seine, 
and comprising Le Havre and Dieppe. The North B zone is 
bounded by the Belgian frontier and extends from the mouth 
` of the Somme to the Ardennes, taking in Dunkirk, Calais and 
Boulogne. Paris, with the departments of the Seine-et-Oise 
and the Seine-et-Marne, constitutes a zone apart. The central ’ 
zone is the most extensive, doubtless because it contains few 
industrial regions. It comprises Burgundy and extends west- 
wards as far as the coast of Normandy and Brittany with the 
ports of Caen, Cherbourg, St. Malo, Brest, Lorient, Nantes 
and St. Nazaire. To the South it marches with the Loire as 
far as Tours, whence the boundary descends to take in the 
important military centre of Bourges with its high-explosive 
works and its arms and munitions factories, and, on the other 
bank of the Loire, the industrial district of le Creusot with 
its coal mines. The last zone extends from the banks of the 
Loire, from Tours to St. Nazaire and to Biarritz. It thus. 
assigns to the Germans the whole of the Atlantic coast with 
Bordeaux and gives direct access to Spain. What is Hitler’s 
purpose in reserving this gateway into Spain ? No doubt he 
deems it will come in useful some day or other when he has 
to help his friend Franco to seize his share of the North 
African booty. But for the moment we may take it that he 
has kept the Southern Express route for the transport of the 
iron ore and the products of the blast furnaces of Biscay 


a 
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which, owing to the British blockade, cannot be conveyed by 
sea.’ It is true that even if the war were to go on for years, 
there would be no lack of iron ore for the Germans. The 
occupation of Norway guarantees them the yield of the 
Swedish iron and copper mines and, in addition, they now 
have at their disposal the French ore from Lorraine and 
Normandy. 

By virtue of his diktat, Hitler, by occupying the most 
populous, busiest and richest districts, holds France at his 
mercy. There is ample evidence to show that he dictates his 
will to the Vichy Government and debars it from exercising 
any administrative control over the occupied regions. It is 
easy to understand why Hitler refuses Marshal Pétain per- 
mission to establish the seat of government in Paris. The 
French administration was a model of unity and .centralisa- 
tion. For its normal functioning it requires a single manage- .. 
ment to ensure that all its wheels run smoothly. The control 
levers are all in Paris. Without those levers Marshal Pétain 
and his ministers are reduced to impotence. Hitler knows this 
perfectly well, and he is taking good care to keep them in a 
position in which all attempts at national reorganisation must 
be paralysed. As a witty French Canadian journalist re- 
marked: “ Maintenant, il y ala France, et puis la Pétanie, 
jusqu a la Victoire!” * 

Henry D. Davray. 


* At present there is France, and Petainia, until Victory is won. 


_ITALY’S TRAGEDY. 
Ge ag time has now passed since Italy became 


our enemy to make it possible to view this tragic event 

in something approaching its true perspective. The 
tragedy is threefold; for it not only affects Great Britain 
and Italy, but is a heavy blow directed at the fabric of 
Christian civilisation for which both countries have stood 
firm throughout the’centuries. While making no attempt even 
to suggest negotiation with either Great Britain or France, 
the Fascist Government declared war upon them without 
any provocation or justification. It is now obvious that this 
launching of hostilities was the outcome of a deliberately 
prearranged plan. The occasion and way in which it was 
done is known to the whole world, which recoils at the in- 
adequacy of motive and baseness of manner in which the 
Fascist leaders forced bloodshed upon their own people and 
their time-honoured friends. The majority of the Italian 
people did not want war, but the country’s manhood has 
been forced to take up arms to satisfy the vain ambitions of 
hot-headed extremists. But there are also cool heads in 
Italy to-day who realise the madness and feel the degradation . 
of this act, which in centuries to come will provide dismal 
reading for Italian students of these eventful times. Italy of 
the future will see to it that the fateful day “ Diect Giugno ” 
is remembered as a warning, but not used for the naming of 
Roman piazzas. She will also see to it that those responsible 
for their country’s ignominy pay the price for what they have 
done. 

Having long believed in the great mutual benefit to be 
derived from Anglo-Italian co-operation in Europe, the 
Mediterranean, and latterly in Africa, I was before the war 
associated with a serious effort to create in both countries 
an understanding of each other’s outlook. During the difficult 
period from 1936 until Italy invaded Albania in March of 
last year, my efforts were directed at trying to improve 
relations between the two countries. The objective nature 
of this work has now enabled me to see the reason for the then 
apparent inconsistency between the aims of the Fascist 
Government in Rome and those of its Embassy in London. 
While the latter was doing everything possible to promote 
good relations with us, the former was using this as a screen 
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behind which it was deliberately preparing for war. Yet I 
do not believe that the real intentions of Rome were known 
to Count Grandi or to any of the Embassy staff of that 
time. 

Let us now consider Italy’s position vis-a-vis Great Britain 
and France before she declared war. While her outlets from 
the Mediterranean were certainly in the hands of other 
Powers, the Anglo-Italian Agreement of 1938-was proof of 
our readiness to treat her as an equal andto recognise her 
freedom of action. There was no adequate reason why either 
Power should wish to encroach on the interests of the other. 
Yet Italy continued to preach her doctrine of Mare Nostrum, 
although she had no more right than any other Mediterranean 
Power to regard this international waterway as her own 
property. This was the only possible major difference be- 
tween Great Britain and Italy, and it was in reality little 
more than a shadow. This and every minor question could 
have been settled by negotiation, but the Fascist leaders 
appeared to think it grander and more spectacular to try 
and seize -what they wanted by force of arms. They shouted 
about the destiny of Italy and the glories of Fascism ; indeed, 
their general behaviour was more akin to that of the tenth 
century than to that of the twentieth in which they claim to 
be advanced pioneers. 

The questions at issue between Italy and France were 
more substantia] ; and Italy had a case in some of her claims 
if others were purely fantastic. Although she had no legiti- 
mate claim on Tunis, she had some justification for wanting a 
better status for her nationals in this French Protectorate. 
Yet there was no reason why such claims as she was making 
could not be settled, with the agreement of the Bey of Tunis, 
by setting up some combined administration similar to the 
Condominium governing the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. But 
the Italians declined even to say what they wanted, because 
their real purpose was the strategical domination of the 
narrowest part of the Central Mediterranean. The status of 
Italian nationals was merely a peaceful camouflage for a war 
policy. At Jibuti a temporary settlement, with the prospect 
of a better one later on, could have been reached by France’ 
giving Italy a free zone in the port, and by enabling her to 
acquire more shares in the Jibuti-Addis Abeba railway.. 
It is understood that France’s only reason for refusing to 
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negotiate on these points was because of the insulting and 
threatening manner in which the demands were made. 

If Italy’s position with regard to the Suez Canal was 
proving unsatisfactory from her point of view, she had only — 
herself to blame for any lack of consideration in this respect. 
Had she approached the Powers with courtesy and with the 
usages of civilised nations, she would have received in this 
grievance a considerable measure of redress. Instead of this 
the Fascist Government through its mouthpieces hurled in- 
sults at the “capitalist plutocrats” of Great Britain and 
France and of the Suez Canal Company, with the result that 
the matter was shelved until the Government of Italy learned . 
manners. In the Canal issue the Italians had a case, but they 
threw it away by their uncouth methods, which disgusted 
their supporters in England and France long accustomed to 
Italian courtesy. 

In order to realise what Italy has thrown away by going 
to war it is necessary to appreciate the great possibilities of 
combined development in the vast region served by the Nile 
and the Red Sea.* In Africa, as in the Mediterranean, 
British and Italian interests were complementary where they 
were not identical. The ways in which the one could have 
helped the other for the benefit of the whole were conspicuous 
in many branches of administrative and technical develop- 
ment. These include public security; native administra- 
tion; exchange of information and experience on African 
subjects; irrigation; agriculture; transport and com- 
munications by road, rail, river and air; general develop- 
ment and trade. In these and many other directions both 
nations would have gained by close co-operation, and the 
native inhabitants of North-East Africa would have benefited 
from progress and increased prosperity. Financially, Italy 
had a good opportunity of restoring her national resources by 
remaining neutral. Her position in Africa would have stood 
secure. Her position in the world was in the ascendant. For 
the Fascist leaders this was not enough. With Germany 
invading one country after another, they must do the same. 
They did not stop to think in what direction lay Italy’s true 
interests. They declined to say what they wanted ; for it 


. amounted to as much as they could get. The situation 


* For fuller information on this subject see Britain and North East Africa, London, 
1940, by the present writer. 
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demanded steady heads and cool judgment ; but, with German 
pressure being exerted all the time, the urge in the direction 
of war was overwhelming. 

Now Italy stands to lose the whole of her East African 
Empire, cut off from its source of supply via the Suez Canal 
and beset on all sides by British possessions, including the sea. 
An extensive, and in many ways rich, region which she has 
conquered and partially developed at great expense, has 
been staked on the prospect of a short war victorious for the 
Axis Powers, or possibly on a longer war in which these 
Italian possessions might be lost but regained in the peace 
settlement. To this extent of madness Fascist ideology has 
carried an enterprising and hard-working people. But this is 
not all. Italy not only stands to lose all that has been built 
up at home and abroad during the last eighteen years, but 
she will long have to shoulder the ignominy of an action un- 
worthy of her standard of civilisation. 

There is no single reason why Italy entered the war. While 
the Italians have put forward one set of reasons, only a few 
of these have any relation to the real causes. On June 8th the 
' Relazioni Internazionali asserted that 


. .. this new war which the Italian people will have to make is the 
war of supreme independence. On the eve of a solemn event ... 
it is opportune to recall . . . these simple and final points: first, ’ 
the Italy of Mussolini has for the last eighteen years followed a revis- 
ionist policy of peace. Secondly, this policy was either openly or 

` secretly opposed by France and Britain. Thirdly, when the Italian 
people ask for soil to till they are offered deserts, and when they 
want to settle the question of Abyssinia they are subjected to 
sanctions. Fourthly, everything Italian, both in home and in 
foreign policy, has been belittled by France and Britain. Fifthly, 
this war must settle for the Italian people outstanding territorial 
questions—Nice, Corsica, Tunisia and Jibuti—but it must also 
free Europe from the domination of the-nations who have estab- 
lished a hegemony over and monopoly in raw materials. Sixthly, 
the Italian people must ensure for the nation and the Empire 
independence on the seas. 


There was some justification in some of these reasons but 
none in others. There was some truth in what was stated 
- about Italy’s “ revisionist policy of peace ” ; it could not be 
denied that cessions of territory to Italy had consisted chiefly 
‘of “deserts”; sanctions were certainly imposed upon her 
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on the occasion of the Abyssinian war; the “ belittling of 
everything Italian’ was a childish exaggeration, although 
there was some truth init ; the territorial demands for “‘ Nice, 
Corsica, Tunisia and Jibuti ” were partly fantastic, and partly 
out of all proportion to what was needed for a satisfactory 
Franco-Italian settlement ; the “ raw materials ” complaint 
has had no real substance since the occupation of “Abyssinia ; ; 
and the need of “ independence on the seas” was pure 
fiction. In any case, there was nothing here that could not 
have been settled peacefully in a short time, and to the com- 
lete satisfaction of a reasonable Italy with some patience. 
But this is not a true statement of Italy’s reasons for declaring- 
war, although some of these items must be taken into account. 
The true reasons may be summarised as follows : 


1. Faseist ideology had ceased to be a means to an end, 
and had become an end in itself in a militant form. i 
2. The Italian inferiority complex had been accentuated 
by German invasions, with the result that conceptions such 
as Mare Nostrum and Italian Tunis had assumed a more 

realistic aspect. 7 

3. The Fascist leaders realised that only in co-operation 
with Germany could their militant ideology stand any chance 
of fulfilling its so-called “ dynamic destiny ” ; and that only 
by Nazi methods could they hope to satisfy their unjustified 
aspirations. They therefore arranged with Germany that 
Italy should enter the war at an opportune moment, and 
Germany saw that they kept their word. 

4. The opportunity came with the impending collapse of 
France and the prospect of Britain finding herself in. a pre- 
carious position; but, where Britain was concerned, there 
was some miscalculation. On this “ but” the whole destiny 
of Italy will turn. 


The “ sanctions ” factor is of importance in so far as it was 
the primary cause of Italy’s pro-German policy. Italian 
Fascism has since the European War of 1914-18 passed from 
its destructive phase, through constructive and consolidating 
stages, to one of militant ideology in which the actual doctrine 
is the beginning and end of everything. During its construc- 
tive and consolidating stages great results were obtained at 
the cost of some sacrifice of individual freedom of thought 
and action. Ihave always given full credit to the remarkable 
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progress made in Italy and Africa in many aspects of human 
endeavour, on the understanding that the Fascist system 
was a means of obtaining the best results from the natural 
‘characteristics of the Italian -people during the’ period of 
national evolution. Although the people had to sacrifice 
` some of their individual liberty, I thought that the price paid 
- was not excessive, provided that the means used was a tempo- 
rary expedient. This was the situation up to the time of the 
Abyssinian War, which seems to be the point where Fascism 
began to become an end in itself and to assume its militant. 
aspect. As far back as 1927 I wrote: 


As a means to the end of a strong national character, with a full 
sense of responsibility and self-reliance, Mussolini’s policy of state 
authority and discipline is admirable in so far as it guides the 

. nation through the period of adolescence ; but if, on the 6ther hand, 
this principle comes to be regarded as an end in itself, I feel 
convinced that either all dreams of Italian greatness must be 
dispelled or a rebellion must take place when the crisis of adoles- 
cence is reached,* £ 


What has actually happened is that the subjection of the 
people to dominating authority has been overdone, with the 
result that a great mass of them have failed.to develop a 
sense of responsibility and self-reliance, and have remained 
dependent on that authority. Consequently the Fascist 
autarchy, seeing that everything depended on them, and con- . 
vinced that Fascism had either to go forward still further or 
give place to Italian deterioration, forged ahead as the 
champions of conquest. By this time a stage had been 
reached where Fascism could not stand still. It had to push 
on at the expense of others with an ambition to dominate, 
and these were the circumstances in which co-operation with 
Britain or any other peaceful nation became impossible. 
The only way open to Italy was along the Nazi road. The - 
Fascists, of course, contended that, as Great Britain and 
France had barred the way to Italy getting what she wanted, 
she had to take it by force or sit down meekly and do without. 
But the crux of the matter was that the Italian demands 
were primarily of a strategical nature and not for the pur- 
poses of peaceful progress. The die was cast when Mussolini 
failed to relax gradually the system of authority in favour of 
l * The Mediterranean and its Problems, London, 1927, p. 70. 
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more individual responsibility. His more extreme satellites 
took full advantage of this opportunity. 

It is here important to realise how far the militant Fascist 
creed is really the guiding star of the Italian people. For this 
purpose the population may be divided into four fairly clear- 
cut sections : I. The extreme Fascists, comprising a minority 
in the regular armed forces but most of the militia, and some 
Government officials and professional men ; 2. The moderates, 
comprising most of the regular armed forces but a minority 
in the militia, and a greater number of Government officials - 
and professional men; 3. The indifferents, who may never- 
theless show spectacular support of the régime, comprising 
the majority of industrialists, professional and business men, 
and practically the whole peasant population; and 4. The 
anti-Fasqists, who are comparatively few in number and are 
chiefly confined to intellectual and business circles. While 
the extremists, moderates and indifferents alike have always 
been deeply grateful to Mussolini for what he has done materi- 
ally to improve conditions of life in Italy, all the indifferents 
and most of the moderates were opposed to war. As subjects 
of a non-military nation by nature, they disliked the idea of 
war in itself, and were disgusted at being called upon to fight 
against their old friend, England, on the side of the Germans 
whom they despised. But, as time passes, they willrealise that 
Britain can beas unpleasant as an enemy as she can be helpful as 
afriend. They will discover that militant Fascism, differing 
though it does from Nazism, has chosen to share the same fate. 
As Britain’s iron determination to rid Europe and the world of 
this double-headed menace becomes painfully impressed upon 
them, it will be interesting to see the reactions of what consti- 
tutes about two-thirds of the Italian people. 

If the Fascist leaders’ war policy is a tragedy for Italy, 
this is intensified and extended by its repercussions else- 
where. Since the breaking up of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, Italy has become the leading Catholic Power in 
Europe and protector of the Roman Church; and this 
ecclesiastical réle has been singularly appropriate owing to the 
presence in Rome of the Holy See. But, if this has added to 
the secular prestige of Italy among the nations, it has also 
invested her with heavy responsibilities. As the Italian state 
rose in significance, these responsibilities increased accord- 
ingly. The Fascist Government also had an -obligation to | 
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their own Catholic people. Italy is an almost entirely Catholic 
country, and the religious fervour of her simple people has 
long been respected and admired by Christians of all denomi- 
nations. Pope Pius XII, who has had first-hand experience 
of the forces with which Italy has cast her lot, has denounced 
their policy and methods with clarity and vigour. War 
placed the Italian people in the position of having to choose 
between two allegiances—their Church and their Govern- 
ment. They knew that the Church preached what was right, 
and that the decision of their Government was wrong. They 
followed the line of least resistance, but the majority did so 
with heavy hearts. Further afield, throughout the Western 
Hemisphere, in Asia, Africa and in Australasia, there are 
millions of Italians who can no longer look with pride to 
their mother country as the cradle of Latin civilisation and 
“protector of the Holy Roman Church. In their countries of 
adoption they hear their native land sneered at and carica- 
tured by civilised peoples. Nor is this humiliation confined 
to Italians. There are true friends of Italy in almost every 
land who deeply resent the heavy damage done to the reputa- 
tion of a country and people that they had learned to love. 
Another serious aspect of the situation is the loss of Italy 
-as a rallying point for European civilisation at the end of’ 


- _ hostilities. No combination of power could have been in a 


‘more favourable position to bring the nations together than 
the Church and State of Rome. Their ancient heritage, their 
geographical position, their human characteristics, and their 
dignified setting would have provided an ideal centre from 
which the. new peace of Europe could begin to radiate. Italy 
would have been fulfilling the rôle of the leader of Latin 
civilisation, thereby rendering a high service not only to the 
civilised world, but also to her own honour and good name. 
But this great opportunity of acquiring lasting distinction 
by rendering service to mankind has been thrown away in 
favour of vain ambitions that will merely soil the pages of 
. history. Although Mussolini’s own views may have placed 
him between the extremists and moderates, the extremists as 
usual prevailed. But Mussolini himself is responsible for 
what has been allowed to happen. For this he must answer to 
God, to the House of Savoy, to the Italian people and their 
Mother Church, and to multitudes in all corners of the earth 
who owe their civilisation to the heritage of Rome. 
- E. W. Porson Newman. 


THE ACCIDENTAL A SIGN 
OF PURPOSE. 


E use the term accidental in a wider and somewhat 

\ \ different sense than that of Aristotle, to whom we 

owe it. In the Aristotelian logic it was used to signify 
a feature which may be either present in or absent from 
an entity without affecting its integrity as described in its 
definition. For us the term has come to signify an interfer- 
ence, which may be trivial or tragic, with the expected 
continuity and coherence of an object, a collocation of objects, 
or a process. From the standpoint of the assumed uniformity 
of Nature and of universal causality there can be nothing that 
is strictly accidental. Yet from that of our expectation, 
whether calculated or habitual, there is often a breach of 
continuity and coherence in a structure, or an interruption in 
the orderly development of a process. In either case something 
unexpected takes place, which baffles or modifies our calcula- 
tion or our assumptions. -Because of such interferences the 
universe is frequently a perplexing problem alike for scientific 
investigation, for practical undertakings, and, above all, for 
easy-going optimism. Such interruptions are regarded as 
intrusions upon what we have come to regard as the normal, 
whether static or evolutionary. Men are confronted with what 
may well be mountains of obstruction to what they have come 
to treat as the orderly, the rational and the good. In all such 
cases the accidental as objective makes a breach in the 
expectations, the efforts and the desires that have been- 
cherished on the basis of previous but inadequate experience. 
The element of surprise enters into the situation as we have 
previously regarded it. For Aristotle’s purpose the accidental 
can be neglected; for our purposes, and as we understand it, 
neglect is impossible. 

The orderly, if promotive of life, stability and comfort is 
commonly treated as providential and purposive; what 
contradicts these interests is treated as a problem to be 
minimised, or even explained away. If this be impossible, 
it creates a dissatisfaction and discontent which give rise to 
serious doubts as to the reality of Divine oversight, power, or 
beneficence. The “ Evidences ” upon which Paley relied, with 
one-sided and somewhat materialist optimism, as proof of 
Divine beneficence have broken down and the Theistic 
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problem is then reopened in a more serious and searching way. 
All that conflicts with ordinary experience and its expecta- 
tions as contemplated by sanguine and hitherto prosperous 
persons, living in comparatively peaceful and progressive - 
times, comes to be treated as a mystery, to give ground for an 
indictment of the Divine government of the world, or to create 
a presumption of the absence of any such government at all. 

The problem has become to investigate what bearing has 
the tragic defeat of human expectations, whether personal or . 
world-wide, upon the activity, and the all-sufficiency, the 
wisdom and the love of God. Does what contradicts human 
expectation and hope, what defeats or retards human efforts 
after improvement of life, when based upon reasonable 
assumptions of the stable, continuous and coherent co-opera- 
tion of Nature and History with man, invalidate or weaken 
the grounds of belief in the purposive, beneficent, and 
sovereign activity of God? TEENEI 

Even Nature presents this problem. The late Dr. J. B. 
Mozley in a -university sermon finely said of Nature 
that “in the very act of labouring as a machine, she 
also sleeps as a picture.” Yet there is another side. 
Faults in strata, violent convulsions, failures of seasons, 
epidemic sicknesses, may reduce almost to insignificance the 
disastrous effects of revolutions or of outbursts of organised 
unrighteousness by men. Such tragi frustrations, whether 
wrought by nature or by men, involve the denial of expecta- 
tion, the downfall of hopes, the widespread and vicarious 
sufferings of men. Are these outstanding accidents a negation 
of purpose and of God? 

-The late Dr. H. A. L. Fisher, in the preface to his great: 
History of Europe, has specifically raised the problem in 
regard to human history. He says : 


One intellectual excitement has, however, been denied me. 
Men wiser and more learned than I have discerned in history a 
plot, a rhythm, a predetermined pattern. These harmonies are 
concealed from me. I can see only one emergency following upon 
another as wave follows upon wave, only one great fact with 
respect to which, since it is unique, there can be nogeneralisations, 
only one safe rule for the historian: that he should recognise in 
the development of human destinies the play of the contingent and 
the unforeseen. This is not a doctrine of cynicism and despair. The 
fact of progress is written large on the page of history, but progress 
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. ‘is not a law of Nature. The ground gained by one generation may 
be lost by the next. The thoughts of men may flow into the 
- channels which lead to disaster and barbarism. 


As to this it may briefly be remarked that Dr. Fisher 
recognises ‘“‘ the fact of progress,” that the “ absence of 
pattern ” does not imply the absence of meaning, and that any 
“ law of progress ” would involve, as will shortly be contended, 
the destruction of progress itself, since, if such a law could be 
discovered and counted on, this would result in obstructing 
the growth, through exercise, of personality in men. Mechan- 
ism would supersede alike faith and venture, freedom and 
fellowship. 

The complaint that is made in regard to all this is often 
that “ If God cared for men, then things would not happen.” 
It is the contention of this article that, on the contrary, 
because God cares. for men these things do happen. It is easy 
to indict the government of the universe, even for man’s 
neglect and abuse of it. Such an indictment may be framed 
on many grounds—physical, intellectual, moral and spiritual. 
The universe is from every point of view laden with imper- 
fections. Yet for the perfecting of man the imperfection of his 
world is essential. What is required, if this end be real, is a 
combination of order, calling for and encouraging adjustment, 
with disorder exacting readjustment. Otherwise human 
beings would become robots and not men. 

Man, when duly awakened, attains normal development in ` 
response to an orderly and encouraging world. But he is 
awakened and comes to the height of his powers as a free 
personality when shocked out of his composure and compelled 
to face the disorder, which breaks up his routine and defeats 
hiscalculations. The manifold resources of human personality, 
which would otherwise slumber in the unconscious, as well as its 
strength and integration of character are brought about and 
brought out by the challenge of the unexpected. Manhood 
is raised to its highest power by the dangerously challenging. 

Moreover, comradeship and social cohesion are called into 
being by the challenges which would submerge isolated 
. individuals, but can be surmounted by common counsel and 
concerted action. An absolutely trustworthy and calculable 
universe would encourage slothful indifference and individual- 
ist dependence upon it. The accidental throws men upon their 
unrealised resources, not only material but personal and 
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social, and brings them into ever closer community by 
concerted resistance to danger. Thus the accidental is trans- 
formed, not however without loss, and takes its part in 
creating a larger order out of shattering disorder. Hence some- 
one has said, “ When consciousness is crucified on circum- 
stance give praise.” 

Let us sum up briefly the gains that are brought about by 
the accidental and only by means of it. To begin with the 
shock of the unexpected, and still more the apprehension of 
its possibility, awaken men from torpor and stimulate aware- 
ness, attention, and alertness. They arouse men to investiga- 
tion and understanding, to precaution and preparation. Thus 
receptivity and flexibility are brought about. As the result a 
quickened apprehension and an enlarged comprehension of 
factors and processes arise, which lead to reflective and 
scientific research. An enlarged togetherness is sought in 
order to transcend discontinuity. ; 

But still more important gains accrue. The growth of 
valuation is brought about. Men come to select what must ` 

_be chosen for defence, what must be pursued for satisfaction. 
Such valuation calls forth the prophetic and poetic, the 
heroic and: the saintly. It gives rise to philosophy. By all 
these ways men are led to discern what ought to be valued and 
thus knowledge becomes spiritualised and moralised. On this 
basis ever-increasing community, estimation and co-operation 
in organisation come into being and reach out towards 
universality. Zest and courage, faith and wisdom are.thus 
evoked, with their vision, venture and high resolve. 

Thus transcendence of. the actual situation produces 
independence and command of it. Nor is this all. This 
transcendence leads to questing. Men seek to explore the 
Whence and How, the Why and Whither, by which this long, 
complicated and exacting process is to be explained. They 
reach the climax when they rise above the terrestrial and 
changeful to seek, to claim and to inhabit the Eternal. 

By this arduous journey man has been brought at length 
to become a rational animal, a moral personality, and a 
spiritual being. Manhood can only be construed in terms of 
all this and no other “kind of world could have brought it 
about. Hence the combination of orderly development with 
the accidental, searching as it must needs be, is the sign of a 
governing purpose. 

N 
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The present war is the supreme example of the accidental 
in its most tragic and catastrophic sense. Our civilisation, 
with its accumulated and growing wealth of ideals, cherished 
values and material resources, is at stake. All these are 
gravely imperilled not only for Britain but for mankind. The 
unexpected has happened on a world-wide scale. The horror 
of it has-only been surpassed by the heroic efforts it has called 
forth. The assumptions of an era have been laid in ruins from 
the centre to the circumference of the earth. Never before has 
mankind as a whole been exposed to'so severe, so searching, 
so all-embracing an ordeal. All the accumulated gains of the 
past have intensified the dangers of the present. 

Yet this ordeal, unexampled as it is, brings into the highest 
relief all the considerations that have just been urged. To 
the widest extent and in the most crucial ways there has come 
to mankind a supreme call and an unprecedented oppor- 
tunity for the full and unremitting exercise of all the qualities 
that have just been set forth. The imperative summons to 
the highest and most pertinacious, courage, inspired by hope, 
fortified by every source of strength and carried out in 
adamantine patience and persistence gives to mankind both 
its searching test and its unprecedented possibilities. Courage 
and self-sacrifice are essential elements of faith; without 
them it cannot be perfected. The trial, by its very severity, 
illuminates the values and rivets them upon us by the 
greatness of the demands, personal and social, which it makes 
of us. Only the dominance of the spirit, becoming prophetic _ 
in its exaltation, can throw down and cast out the brute. 
However pacific-we may be, we must needs recognise with 
thankfulness that these great qualities are being surprisingly 
called forth and displayed. Their activity is for the most part 
inarticulate, but their greatness has been uttered in a form 
that has already become classic in the letter that could only 
have been addressed to a mother, by the young airman who 
has joyfully given his life to his country and his cause (The 
Times, June 18th, 1940). i l 

In this crisis, however, there is obviously present, a new 
factor, of which account has not yet been taken in this 
article, the fact and the enormity of sin—of sin in its full 
connotation and its manifold implications. Sin has produced 
the gigantic upheaval of the accidental, destroying, for a time, 
the peaceful development of mankind. Its extenuating 
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circumstances only make manifest what Holy Scripture terms 
“the deceitfulness of Sin.” The present challenge to civilisa- 
tion is avowedly anti-Christian. Its fanaticism and folly, its 
utter immorality and inhumanity, its shortsighted and 
suicidal destructiveness all mark the insurgence of the “ wild 
beast ” of the Apocalypse. The universe clearly permits and 
equips it. The freedom of man as a “rational animal”. 
involves its possibility, yet its very insanity prepares the way 
of a great disillusionment which may occasion the return to a 
true valuation of life, with its ordering restraint and inspiration. 
But where in all this havoc does God come,in ? God is not 
the author of sin. He counterworks, circumscribes and will 
eventually overcome it. Yet He foresees it, permits it, and 
interweaves it with the process of history. The price of 
freedom is the possibility of sin, and freedom with all its risks, 
has been conferred and instituted by God. In “defending 
_ freedom men are accepting (by directing and establishing) 
` the gift of God. 
This faith justifies the triumphant conclusion of the young 
airman : 
“ I firmly believe,” he says, “ that evil things are sent into.the. 
. world to try ús; they are sent deliberately by our Creator to 
test our metal because He knows what is good for us. The Bible 
is full of cases where the easy way out has been discarded for 
moral principles.” 


John Buchan ends his posthumous book, Memory Hold-the- 


_. Door, with the confession : 


I believe—and this is my crowning optimism—that the tee 
with which we are now faced may restore to us that manly 
humility which alone gives power. It may bring us back to God. 


“ The things that are shaken” will disappear. But God has 
bestowed upon mankind “a kingdom that cannot be moved.” ` 
In this dreadful, yet providential, “ shaking ” may be found 
a convincing revelation that the accidental is ‘a sign of 
purpose. The purpose of God is not to produce contented and 
surfeited animals, but “ to bring many sons unto glory.” 
~ This world, as Keats so nobly said, is “ a vale of soulmaking.” 
‘The way of suffering is the only road that leads to the City of . 
God and “he that endureth unto the end the same shall be 
saved.” 

J. Scorr Lincetr. 


AGRICULTURE AND THE WAR. 


AR presents opportunities for solving both immediate 

and more remote problems. The military steps forced 

on the belligerents constantly cut through entangled 
Gordian knots which have long defied reform. Of our own 
national problems two stand out as permanent and serious, 
agriculture and health. In these two domains innumerable 
efforts to improve the situation have resulted in great expense . 
but comparative failure. The situation is much as it was 
fifty years ago—a very defective agricultural industry and an 
indifferently healthy people. 

Even at this early stage the present war shows us the 
elements of solving a part of these two great questions. The 
duty of feeding the people exercises the military and political 
authorities, This duty is a part of the war problem and is in. 
the first instance being looked on as such : it is immediate and 
urgent. We can solve it. Production of specified quantities 
and equitable distribution of food are well in hand. But what 
a pity if we leave it at that! 

Much more fundamental solutions are within our reach. 
Some at least of our Gordian knots are ready for cutting. A 
very small amount of audacity is required. The principal 
interest of the situation lies perhaps in the promise or sug- 
gestion that by taking a certain long-term solution in hand in 

` agriculture-we shall find ourselves also considerably advanced. 
along the way of better health. An improvement in one field 
will have a profound influence in the other. a 

The need for effective action in the agricultural field will be 
manifest when the failures of the last sixty years are briefly 
reviewed. Ever since the great depression of 1879, when the 
old and well-tried system of mixed farming had to be aban- 
doned, there has been no consistent policy for dealing with 
agriculture. A long succession of hard-working and well- 
meaning ministers have one by one failed to work out a 
solution of the problems which would appeal to all political 
parties. The methods adopted to preserve this ancient 
industry have always been negative rather than positive. — 

Their great weakness has been the lack of any constructive 
ideas. ; f ; 

The palliative measures which have been sought may be 
roughly grouped under two heads—cures from science and 
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relief from'economics. The cures from science have become 
more and more elaborate: a vast framework of organisation 
and research to investigate every possible malady of plant 
_ and animal and an immense expenditure of money on 
insecticides, germicides, fungicides, sprays, disinfectants now 
prevail. The result is more than doubtful. The patient is just 
alive, that is all. He does not seem to “ pick up” in the 
médical phrase, to recover tone. and firmness, and an 
anxious bevy of nurses, doctors and assistants hover round 
his weakened footsteps at every turn. The relief sought from 
economics produces almost. the same picture: every form, 
. first of investigation, and then of subsidy, has been tried: still 
farming does not pay, and with marketing boards and officials 
galore the result is- obscure. and highly unsatisfactory. 

It does not yet appear to strike the short-term zeformers 
that the reason why so little success has been registered is 
that nothing so far contemplated comes anywhere near the 
root of the matter. This article does. not deal primarily with 
the economic situation, but it may briefly be stated that in 
the writer’s view economists have been singularly blind 
. in not drawing the right conclusion from the obstinacy of the 
agricultural industry in -refusing: to “benefit from modern 
economic nostrums. If ever there were a difficult patient, it 
is the farming world, which in spite of being spoonfed all the 
- time with the pap of subsidies, yet ever appears to be 
sickly and starving. Does it not occur to the theorists that 
this strange resisting power of agriculture to modern economic 
arrangements is in itself. the most valuable.and most illu- 
minating factor at our disposal for assisting our advance? If 
agriculture does not flourish on subsidies, marketing boards, 
etc., in a word on the profit motive, perhaps it is not agricul- 
ture which is at fault, but the profit motive which is defective ? 
I shall return to this question briefly at the end of this article. 

As for the scientific assistance so lavishly offered, it is my 
purpose to urge that here again a great stride can. be- taken 
beyond our present rather wretched and certainly most 
unsuccessful efforts-to deal with one surface symptom after 
another. A more correct diagnosis which will put us on the 
way to: a:real restoration of: health is actually within our 
vision, as follows. . 

, Of the. various periods of farming in this island the nine- 
teenth century, until the great depression of 1879, is usually 
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held to have been technically one of the best. It had profited 
by the improvements of the late eighteenth century and it 
had the stimulation of good markets with the rise of the 
industrial towns. It is characterised as a period of mixed 
farming, i.e. of the combination of vegetable cropping with 
animal husbandry. ‘This-was universally practised. 

There was, however, one defect which is never mentioned : 
the treatment of animal manure. The prevalence of animal 
husbandry produced a large quantity of animal excreta. This, 
the most valuable of all forms of waste to be returned to the 
land, has been for centuries in the Western hemisphere— 
though never in the East—treated in the form of the accu- 
mulated heap. British farming, and European farming in 
general, did not in its great advances of this period surmount 
this radical error, of which indeed the farmer was quite 
unconscious. In peasant districts, Brittany for instance, the 
wealth and standing of the peasant were actually measured 
by the size and the accumulation he could manage to secure 
of evil-smelling and fly-infested animal excreta, usually close 
to his doorstep, oozing a rich liquid which soaked away 
uselessly into the soil and often into the domestic water-well, 
with curious consequences to the family health. If the peasant 
was, and still is, unconscious of his odious mismanagement of 
this precious material we can only add that the modern 
scientist has never mentioned the matter to him or suggested 
anything else, and that the modern trained agriculturist has 
carried on the same evil tradition, though medical science has 
probably induced him to remove his heap rather farther away 
from his kitchen door. 

Manure in the form of a heap, though normally incor- 
porating a considerable quantity of straw and litter, is a 
defiance of the laws of Nature and this alone should long since 
have made us pause. Nature never accumulates animal 
wastes in this way: she scatters them, and invariably by 
letting them fall on the ground in a dispersed fashion mixes 
them continuously with the vegetable wastes—teaf fall, seeds, 
etc.—which accumulate likewise on the field or forest floor. 
The result is humus, that rich, dark, moist top layer of soil 
which may be observed in every field, coppice or forest; which 
constitutes the element from which all plant life derives its 
best sustenance and the absence of which indicates a de- 
fertilised agriculture and impoverished farming. 
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The result, as we say, is humus, and the result is,perfect. 
The manure heap, by contrast, is chemically unbalanced dnd 
biologically unsound. The smell of the heap and the présence 
of flies is a sure indication that thé transformation of the 
nitrogenous wastes of the animal is being impedéd by*want 
of oxygen and also by a shortage of vegetable matter. The 
excess-of nitrogen cannot be held, it escapes into the atmos- 
phere and is lost. The bacteria and fungi, whose duty it is 
to make the mixed animal and vegetable wastes into humus, 
live a life of frustration. Thus both smell ‘and flies are the 
visible signs of the soil’s deprivation of its manurial rights. 

The European manure heap is a mismanagement of wastes. 
But the adequate return of wastes to the land is so cardinal a 
principle in Nature that life simply does not continue without 
it: every addition to our science reinforces our knowledge of 
this first principle. Let us, however, proceed with our brief 
survey of Western farming. Not only did the farmer abide by 
his most faulty treatment of the wastes which he had at his 
disposal but he actually allowed Himself to be robbed of a , 
huge portion of wastes which should have been his. We Have 
mentioned the rise of the industrial town: the replacement 
of the cesspool—no doubt a very faulty institution—by 
modern water-borne sanitation and the burying out of sight 
or burning of industrial household rubbish, which was bound 
to accumulate in inconvenient ‘quantities, withdrew from the 
farmer potentially valuable and indeed necessary wastes 
. which for centuries had rightly been his. This deprivation 

- was bound to impoverish the soil permanently, and has in 
fact done so. It is estimated that 10 million tons of dustbin 
rubbish are present in our controlled tips* in: this. island : 
they are waiting to be restored to our fields and homesteads. 
Ample practical experiments, both small-scale and large- 
scale, have been carried out sufficiently to demonstrate the 
great value of this material, which only needs a rough 
screening and crushing, to the land. A single mention may be 
made of what Messrs. Arthur Guinness, Son & Co. have done 
‘on their Kentish hop gardens. Crushed dustbin refuse from 
Southwark has been used to compost all the available local 
wastes including the old hop bine and hop string of the 


* The controlled tip is a tip which has been sealed by a layer of earth and ashes and 
which therefore does not constitute the nuisance which was presented by the old- 
fashioned dump. - 
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garden. .The results on the crop and on the land have been 
outstanding. The all-in cost of the humus so produced has 
been considerably less than the equivalent amounts of 
nitrogen, phosphorus and potash in the form of artificial 


`- manures.. 


_ If our controlled tips contain untold wealth—and why in 
this time of war do we not at once start getting them on to 
the land ?—the loss entailed by our water-borne sanitation is 
beyond computation. It is not suggestéd that the system as 
such could be altered, but the resulting sewage should not, 
in any circumstances whatsoever, be allowed to escape into 
the rivers and seas. It should, treated in ways that have 
proved their worth and which no doubt are still capable of 
much betterment, be restored to the land. The probability 
is that quite the best principle will be to combine the pulver- 
ised dustbin refuse with farmyard manure: this makes a 
perfect fertiliser and was carried out by the late Sir Bernard 
Greenwell on a large scale at Marden Park, Surrey. 

Again we must continue our survey, which by now has 
become a criticism. If the European farmer has been 
ignorant in his treatment of the manure heap and incredibly 
indifferent to his own loss in allowing himself to be robbed of 
other wastes, the American farmer has gone even farther 
down the path of ruin. Inheriting the extraordinary natural 
accumulated fertility of the prairies of the Western Continent, 
these farmers have actually refused to conserve even the most 
obvious: wastes lying on their own fields. Straw, to the 
European farmer a precious commodity, is commonly burnt 
in the field in North America. No further illustration can be 
asked for of man’s wanton destruction of what Providence 
has given him. That particular fault of straw burning 
has been, however, only one by-product of a wholly 
faulty system. Straw is burnt because on the huge wheat 
fields where Nature so kindly produces it, it is, first, literally 
impossible to find the labour to deal with it and, second, 
because in the absence of animal husbandry it is not 
obviously required for bedding or other normal purposes. 

A fundamental misconception has here led the North 
American farmer astray. He has aimed at vast harvests of the 
same crop in succession and he has allowed those harvests to 
be purely vegetable. But monocropping and the omission of 
animal husbandry are fatal games to play. They are even 
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more in contradiction to natural principles than the European 
farmer’s manure heap.. Though, of course, the agriculturist 
cannot conveniently imitate the striking confusion of plant 
species which the wild life of this earth displays, nevertheless 
he must as far as possible make good that particular form of 
soil exhaustion which follows on successive cultivation of only 
a single species on the same ground. - The good Western 
farmer uses rotation of crops, but the Eastern farmer, who 
has maintained his soil in perfect heart for at least forty 
centuries, putting the Westerner altogether to shame, 
is accustomed to sow and reap mixed crops, e.g. cereals and 
pulses (India), to interplant his rows (also an Italian practice), 
and even to grow single specimens lof different vegétables 
within the space of a very few inches (China). Whatever may 
be the ideal in this direction from the point of view of main- 
taining soil fertility, assuredly -the other mistake of 
leaving out the animal is the final one. The experi- 
“ence of generations shows that agriculture cannot be 
carried on in this way. No permanent farming system is 
known which has used: only-one-half of Nature’s institutions. 
In this respect the recent introduction of the petrol-driven 
vehicle and petrol-driven machine in farming has been a mis- 
fortune, the numbers of the animal population having thereby 
been seriously brought down by the loss of the draught 
animal, It is certain that the return of animal wastes, 
particularly of animal urine, to the soil is such an integral 
part of the life-cycle that nothing can be a substitute or make 
good its loss, l 

Our diagnosis has been summary and even rather rough: 
it has ended in condemnation, but it must stand. No verbal 
criticism is needed to point out the faultiness of a system on 
which every form of animal and vegetable disease is taking 
increasing toll. Agricultural periodicals are filled with patho- 
logical description or advocate. a series of disinfectant 
measures which tell their own story. The present writer is 
convinced that until we can get our farming back to Nature’s 
standard where disedse exists, runs its course and quickly 
disappears, we cannot be said to have begun to farm properly. 
Insects and fungi, viruses arid- parasites destroying plant and 
animal life are merely Nature’s censors, are appointed by her 
to find out and remove inefficient products. His own ex- 
‘perience in India was that-when he had taught himself to 
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grow and rear properly suitable animal and vegetable crops 
infection was powerless against them. The experimental 
fields of Pusa (Bihar and Orissa), at Quetta (Baluchistan), and 
at the Institute of Plant Industry, Indore (Central India), defied 
all pests—regrettably an offer to let loose the American boll 
weevil on cotton fields as a supreme test was refused by the 
authorities—while the oxen which rubbed noses with foot- 
and-mouth infected animals over the hedges remained 
throughout (twenty years) entirely immune. They were fed 
on healthy plants, themselves the product of soil which had 
gradually been got into a state of perfect fertility, and 
the result was that condition of health which is the 
birthright of all created things until the waning powers of 
old age shall impair it. That the same laws hold good 
of humag health is surely a most obvious inference. 

The present war gives us a unique opportunity of 
initiating reforms both immediate and fundamental. ` The 
immediate reform, which could bring us untold benefit 
within the twelve months, would be that distribution, 
already suggested, of the riches stored in our controlled 
tips for which our soil is crying out. It is impossible 
too severely to criticise the omission to do this, the usefulness 
of which has been brought to the notice of the Ministries con- 
cerned, which continue, however, to display an inexcusable 
and inexplicable indifference on this important subject. 

But a more general restoration of soil fertility could also be 
started forthwith. ‘We must desist from the highly injurious 
practice of poisoning our fields with artificial manures. Such 
manures, a misapplication of the Liebig tradition, very un- 
fortunately stimulated by the temptation to make use after 
1918 of the new plants for gaining atmospheric nitrogen 
which had been used for the manufacture of munitions during 
the last war, are an attempted short cut by man to hurry on 
the processes of growth. Their real effect is to interrupt the 
round of growth and decay. In the soil when treated in this 
way the mycorrhizal association, i.e. the symbiotic process 
by which the roots of the plant absorb and digest the fungus 
or mycelium which is present in. the humus layer, cannot 
continue ; it dies away, and the plant suffers accordingly. It 
was thought that only legumes used this association, but the 
light thrown on the question by the proofs, afforded by the 
work of Dr. Rayner and Dr. Levisohn at Bedford College, 
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shows that a vast number of plants, including practically all 
the flowering vegetable kingdom and thus our staple usable. 
crops—tea, coffee, cereals, sisal, pulses, rubber, and probably 
others—all depend vitally on this underground mechanism. 

To restore the fertility of. our soil in permanence is only 
possible if we recreate the stores of humus so essential to 
plant health ; this humus layer is incidentally a great buffer 
against damage or accidental conditions, such as excessive 
heat, dryness, etc., and therefore an immense reserve of 
strength to our plants. But to make humus we must manage 
our manure heaps, our garden refuse heaps and every other . 
form of waste in the ways indicated by Nature. We.can 
actually learn much from the Chinese peasant. It was'the 
writer’s good fortune, after having had the usual acquaintance 
of a scientific research worker with Western science and ideas, 
to remain all his working life in contact with Eastern practice. 
The Indore Process, so named after the Indian State which 
provided him with the facilities for trying it out, is a method 
for the conversion of all farming and gardening wastes into 
humus on principles based on that knowledge and experience. . 
It is a method which is easily adapted. to all types of farming 
or horticulture and which can be understood by the allotment 
holder or practised om a field scale on the large plantation. 
There is no secret or patent attached to it: it is merely a 
reasonable imitation of natural.methods. During the last ten 
years it has gained acceptance all over the world and the 
results which it seems able to give are hopeful and encourag- 
ing in the highest degree.* a 

We cannot outrage Nature. . She may submit for a time, but 
her revenge is terrible. It was a cardinal mistake to try to 
‘bludgeon modern agriculture into conformity with the 
“ economic ” principle of producing more and more and thus 
yielding greater and greater profit. That is not Nature’s way. 
It would be well for us to abandon this folly, and.to reconsti- 
tute our human arrangements on the recognised principle _ 
that Nature will give us reasonable benefits, but will never 
stoop to minister to our greed for illimitable gain. Farming, 
at..any rate, must be left out of this. system. Whether the 
_‘tnodern industrial world is well advised to pursue it ‘to the 
' Pitter end is a question which it is permissible for the farmer 
in his turn to pose to the ‘industrialist. 

E a ALBERT Howarp. 

* An Agricultural Testament. By A. Howard. Oxford University Press. 1940. 158. 


WORLD PLANNING, 7" 
R. KARL MANNHEIM’S work on Ideology and 


Utopia has now been followed by a further volume of 

“ his studies in modern social.structure. The new book 

is called Man and Society. -Its perusal is an exhilarating 

experience. If it is also somewhat exhausting, that is because 

the reader has to exert himself in the high air of abstract 

thought. But he is not further handicapped, as students of 

Ideology and Utopia might have feared, by having to digest 
“a too literal translation from a German original. 

Man and Society would redeem European civilisation by 
plarining and constructing a new social order. The need for 
planning appears from Dr. Mannheim’s analysis of the pro- 
cesses which have led to the recent collapse of so many 
democracies. He begins by asking why our psychological, 
moral and cultural life shows the same traces of breakdown 
as our system of producing and distributing material 
_ goods. He finds no answer in any existing work. “ Up to 
now,” he writes, “‘ we have had tio historical or sociological 
psychology.” But his extensive bibliography, covering 
nearly eighty pages of his book, is, he tells us, “ purely 
personal.” It does not aim at completion. It omits, for 
example, The Group Mind and all but two of William 
McDougall’s other works. Its omissions explain why Dr. 
Mannheim found it necessary to reconstruct many of the 
foundations of sociological psychology already laid by English 
workers in this field. That his fundamentals differ so little 
from theirs is a tribute to their work as well as to his, In 
some directions he has gone further than they have; and, 
besides widening the basis of sociological psychology, he has 
built an impressive structure upon it. 

The study of Society differs from the study of Man. The 
human body, studied by physiologists, is made up of mole- 
cules, studied by chemists. The molecules are composed of 
atoms, and the atoms in turn of electrical fields, studied by 
physicists. But physics is not the same as physiology, nor 
is psychology the same as socidlogy. There is, however, no. 
need for knowledge to be kept .in water-tight compartments. 
If the world be indeed a single whole, our knowledge of it has 
surely suffered from too’much ribbon development. Clerk 
Maxwell’s plea for the cross-fertilisation of the sciences is a 
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reminder that discovery may make more rapid progress if it 
advances on a wider front, through the unoccupied ground 
on either side of the beaten track. At all events, Dr. Mani- 
heim’s work in the open country between the main roads of 
sociology and psychology has met with conspicuous success. 
Coming to it by way of sociology he first rediscovered, as 
we said, several fundamental facts revealed by those who, 
entering from the other side, had already searched the same 
ground for principles of education. He found, for example, 
that in a planned society education must be specific. But 
already, in Fors Clavigera, Ruskin had denounced “ the idea 
of a general education that is to fit everybody to be Emperor 
of Russia” as “ the most entirely and directly diabolical of 
all the countless stupidities into which the British nation 
has of late been betrayed.” . This idea underlay the Regula- 
tions issued by the Board of Education in 1904, for the guid- 
ance of the new Secondary Schools brought into existence by 
the Education Acts of 1902 and 1903. But, as time went on, 
this notion of education im vacuo (education for nothing in 
particular, like the “ allgemeine Bildung” in Germany) 
met a rising tide of disapproval from educational theory. . 
By 1912 Sir John Adams was able to annouce that “ the 
whole evolution of éducational theory may be said to be a 
great sweep from specific education back again to specific 
education, through a long period during which formal train- 


- ing held the field.’’* 


If education is to be a specific, if it is “ to form a person 
who will probably be needed in’ thé next stage of human 
development,” we have to face the question how skilful 
teaching of this or that subject may help to form the many 
different kinds of persons of whom the planned society is to 
consist. Dr. Mannheim had, therefore, to consider the nature: , 


whee 


of knowledge. Among his.conclusions were : ee 
- that the knowable universe is not a multiplicity but a unity ; 
that the growth of knowledge begins with chance discovery of 
isolated concrete facts, goes on to link them together by their 
common abstract parts,f and then, in the third stage, connects up 
these groups of facts, by more abstraction, into clusters of groups, 


es * The Evolution of Educational Theory-(p. 225). This book is not mentioned in Dr. 


Mannheim’s bibliography. , ; 
t Dr. Mannheim calls this process“‘ inventive thinking ” (p. 207), thus stressing the 
practical source of science: But, as Dr. Whitehead pointed out, there is also the 


theoretical source. Its driving power would seem to be the instinct of curiosity. ` 
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so as to form an increasingly organised and integrated “ multi- 
dimensional ” structure ; - 

that these’ abstract facts, or principia media, are not of equal 
weight but form a “ hierarchy ” of values. according to their order 
in the structure of knowledge as a whole; and 

that, therefore, knowledge of particular facts should not be sought 
for its own sake, or by every member of a planned society, but only 
by those in whose life and work this knowledge is likely to be of use. 


All these results were known to students of educational 
- theory. For example, Milton held that “ the greatest mistake 

is in teaching subjects in water-tight compartments,” and 
Professor Whitehead wrote of the “ neat, trim, tidy, exact 
world, which is the goal of scientific thought.” Again Henri 
Poincaré, the French mathematician, described nature as 
“a hierarchy of facts,” and as possessing a “ beauty which 
comes from the harmonious order of its parts.” He also saw 
that the most general facts or laws are the most valuable, 
their value depending on how many previously known facts 
they unite. And the Spens Report* recognises that facts 
taught to a pupil are not to be learnt for their own sake, but 
that the value of a subject depends on the boy or girl to 
whom it is proposed to teach it. - 

Miss Grace Hadow, in one of the last of her writings, tells 
of a small boy who, wanting to know the use of one thing 
after another, was driving his aunt frantic by reiterated 
“ What’s the use of ?” At last, goaded beyond endur- 
ance, she turned on him with, “ If it comes to that, what’s 
the use of Richard ? ?” He pondered for a moment and then 
said, “ I can’t quite remember, but I know that I am of 
some use to God.”’+ In a totalitarian country he would have 
been taught to think of himself rather as useful to the state. 

Under “ latsser-faire’’ liberalism his: own self-realisation 
would have been the expected answer to his aunt’s question. 
In Dr. Mannheim’s planned society the use of Richard, the 
purpose for which he should be educated, is both social 
service and self-realisation. Moreover, the one is attained by 
means of the other. 

Here again Dr. Mannheim arrives by a different route at a . 
conclusion already reached by educational theory. The aim 
of education, it has been said, should be to form characters 


“* On Secondary Education (1938), pp. 171, 173; 143. 
t Federal Union (1940), ed. M. Chaning-Pearce, pp. 111, 112. 
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that will fit their posşessóřs. t ‘to give God aad His world the 
best service of which they are capable and to réalise their 
own best selves in that service. Such.a,character implies 
single-mindedness—a unity of knowledge and feeling——and 
a master-purpose shared with other members of the same ` 
society. The need of this common purpose is recognised by 
Dr. Mannheim, and so is the need for single-mindedness. It 
is the lack of this integrity of mind that causes the collapse 
of rationality in the intellectual sphere, and also the collapse | 
of morality. 

While, however, Dr. “Mannheim wants to see the entire 
person ” moulded by. means of education so as “ to transform 
the social structure in its psychological dimension,” he is also 
concerned with other dimensions of a planned society. In 
his view there is a close correspondence between, the three 
stages of the.growth of knowledge and the progress of human. 
institutions. While knowledge is in its first phase, of eae 
discovery, all that is necessary for the survival of society “ 

-that the positive prescriptions and taboos which the tribal 
ancestors had worked out onthe basis of such a discovery 
should be faithfully kept.” Natural selection ensures that 
those societies “ which cannot retain and transmit the right 
way of doing things,” or which cannot make new discoveries 
when a change. of environment requires new adaptations, 

“ inevitably die out.” 

When knowledge enters upon the next phase, that of 

‘ invention,” society approaches the age of reason, Know- 
ee confined .as yet. to several separate subjects, is only 
‘partially integrated; and society is “ only partially regu- 
lated.” The organisation of society in several separate and 
. distinct institutions, many of them quite free from state 
control, was characteristic of nineteenth-century liberalism’ 
That is why the statesmen who met in Paris in 1919 thought 
in terms of politics—security, power, and written constitu- 
tions—and paid scant attention to the economic or psycho- 
logical planning of their new international world. 

Integration is the key-note of the third stage in the advance. 
:0f knowledge towards the truth. Planning, in Dr. Mann- 
‘heims view, marks the corresponding phase of society’s 
evolution. To the need for“planning we have been rudely 

-‘awakened by what has been happening’ to our Europe during 
the pa quarter of a century, especially during the last decade. 
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But the present need-is not merely for.“‘ the continuance of 
civilisation as we know: it.” That civilisation has been 
marked in practice by grave injustice, terrible poverty, 
narrow nationalism and other signs of our unwillingness to 
make whatever sacrifices are needed to apply Christian 
principles im ‘social (including international) relationships. 
How, then, may we fill in the gaps between our philosophy, 
our politics, and out economics ? How may we plan a society 
- that will.dovetail law and order into material and spiritual 
well-being? How can we integrate security and equality 
with prosperity, liberty with unity, and all with one another ? 
We may begin at the centre. The central problem is to 
ensure that the interests of the whole society shall prevail 
over those of any dissident part. Unless the society can en- 
force its will, it cannot survive. And the will of a society 
will only be done by reason of its hold upon the minds of its 
members, or because of its power over their bodies. Loyalty 
and power, both are needed, like the fingers and the thumb. 
But, like the fingers and the thumb, they work in opposite 
ways. Loyalty acts positively. It includes a common purpose. 
It leads each member of the society, and each group of mem- 
bers, to think of the society as “ good” and therefore wish 
to do its will. But power acts negatively. It makes people 
think of the sociéty as “ strong,” so that they fear its brute 
force if. they fail to obey it, however much they hate it. 
Power by itself makes indeed for security, for law and order. 
Those against whom the society uses its power, who feel- 
themselves to be under its thumb, may have peace imposed. 
upon them. But it is a negative peace. Loyalty makes for a 
peace that is positive and constructive: for peace with 
prosperity. ` 
We have compared loyalty to the four fingers without 
which the thumb alone—no power, however great—will 
-enable society to maintain its grip on life. Of course, the 
analysis of loyalty might go further. It would then display - 
more than four parts within the one sentiment. But these 
four, which we liken to four fingers, are esseritial: The first 
finger points to equality, or justice. Our planned society’. 
must accord to each of its members, and to each of its member=- 
_ states, equal rights before the law. It is not sufficient, as `- 
it was thought to be in feudal times, merely “to guarantee 
to every man his own right,” that of lord or that of vassal. 
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The second finger represents prosperity, the product 
of the economic principle in planning. Its central position 
marks the importance of a rising standard of living and a 
steady advance in material welfare. But Karl Marx and his 
followers went too far in treating the economic principle in’ 
planning as the supreme consideration, apart from power. 
In Dr. Mannheim’s view “ this insistence on the doctrine 
of the absolute supremacy of the economic principle is already 
out of date to a large extent.” 3 , 

The third finger stands for liberty. Political, economic and 
moral planning need not and must not involve the destruc- 
tion of individual liberty. The epic story of democracy in 
action of Dunkirk last June is proof, if proof were needed, - 
that people who share a common purpose and seek first the. 
same goal are free to act as they like. What they want most 
to do is what the others also want done in the common 
interest of all. This larger freedom, derived from a common 
purpose, may be enhanced by leaving smaller matters to 
automatic action, regulated by habit and social custom (due 
to discipline and organisation) in an order which the people 
themselves have chosen. “ That man is free,” wrote T. H. 
Green, “ who is conscious of himself as the author of the law _ 
which he obeys.” A planned society is perfectly consistent 
with real freedom, personal or national, so long as there is 
democratic control of the planning authority. _ 

The last of thé fingers touches unity : not the.unity of one 
nation only; but a world-wide commonwealth of inter- 
dependent states freely co-operating for the good -of all. 
This unity mainly depends upon common purpose or “ unity of 
outlook.” It is the last goal of,a planned society. 

Our discussion of a-~planned society began with the need 
for both loyalty and power, the one opposed to the other as 

~the fingers oppose the thumb in most kinds of handwork. 
We close by noting how the central nervous system integrates 
the action of the whole hand, including both thumb and 
fingers. In the same way, power and loyalty have to be in- 
tegrated in a perfectly planned society. How this may be 
done is a. problem which depends for its solution upon 
identifying the supreme reality with the supreme good. It 

~ can: be solved, and in the long run can perhaps only be solved, 
by Christian education. 

MAXWELL GARNETT. 


THE SOLDIER IN DRAMA: 
IN THREE CENTURIES.* 


N Tudor times there was no standing army. The idea still 

prevailed, coming down from the Anglo-Saxon era, that it 

was the duty of all citizens to serve the State in arms when 
occasion called. Hence Shakespeare and the Elizabethan 
dramatists drew their chief impressions of military service 
from citizen armies recruited either by voluntary enlistment 
or by impressment. The professional soldier, except as a 
mercenary, was an unfamiliar figure to them. 

It was in “ good King Charles’s golden days ” that, except 
for Cromwells “ New Model,” the standing army first came 
into existence in England. There were then established or 
put on a,new footing the Coldstream, Grenadier and Life 
Guards ; the Blues ; two regiments of Dragoons, one of them 
the Scots Greys ; and four regiments of infantry, among them 
the Royals and the Buffs. 

But neither in the Restoration heroic tragedy, with its 
fantastic ideals of love and honour, nor in the artificial 
comedy of manners shall we find reflections of the contempo- 
rary new military types. In the early eighteenth century, 
however, there arose a more naturalistic type of comedy, and 
in some of the plays of Richard Steele and George Farquhar, 
who had both held commissions, we are introduced to 
representatives of the standing army of their period. In 
Steeles play The Funeral, or Grief a-la-Mode (1701), Lord 
Hardy and his friend Campley are captain and ensign in a 
regiment of Guards which had taken part in the Battle of 
Steenkirk, August 1692, where the regiment had suffered 
severe loss. Hardy is reviewing a number of recruits with odd 
names, “ Alexander Cowitch, Humphrey Mundungus, William 
Faggot, Nicholas Scab, Timothy Megrim, Philip Scratch, 
Nehemiah Dust, Humphrey Garbage, Nathaniel Matchlock.” 
They recall Falstaff’s ragged regiment in King Henry IV, 
Part I, but they include some old soldiers who are re-enlisting. 
Matchlock had saved his captain’s life at Steenkirk but this 
had profited him little. Ensign Campley asks him : 

How far out of the country did you come to ’list?. Don’t you 
come from Cornwall? How did you bear your charges ? 

* From a lecture to the Royal Society of Literature in memory of Lieutenant Gifford 
Edmonds of the Black Watch. 
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Match. I was whipped from constable to constable. 

Cam. But what pretence had they for using you so'ill? You 
did not pilfer. 

Match. I was found guilty of being poor. 


Well may Hardy give him money and bestow upon him a 
sergeant’s halberd. He then turns to another old soldier, 
Timothy Ragg : 


I thought when I gave you your discharge, just afore the peace 
[of Ryswick, 1697], we should never have had you again. How 
came you to enlist now ? 

Ragg. To pull down the French King. 

Lord Hardy, Bravely resolved! But pull your shirt into your 
breeches in the meantime. 


And so Hardy good-humouredly deals with the rest, Tatter, 
. Clump and Bumpkin. 

A few months after the production of Steele’s play the short 
peace was broken and English troops under Marlborough set 
~ out for the Continent “to pull down the French King.” 
There is an echo of the War of the Spanish Succession in 
Farquhar’s The Recruiting Officer (1706). The title part is 
that of Captain Plume of the Grenadiers who has just arrived 
in Shropshire from the 1704 campaign of Blenheim. His 
sergeant, Kite, has been enlisting two country bumpkins who 
accept from- him the queen’s shilling in the shape of the 
Carolus, a golden broad-piece, which they take to be merely 
a picture of Queen Anne. When they learn the truth they 
protest vigorously but Plume cajoles them by promises of 
wealth and advancement to remain in the ranks, This pair 
are nominally volunteers, but there is a later scene, when men 
are being recruited under the impressment Acts which recalls 
how Falstaff misuses the King’s press damnably. The Acts 
are being administered by a bench of three justices, but it is, 
Plume and Kite who have the decisive word. When the bench 
are about to discharge a fellow who has a wife and five 
children, Plume interjects that “ the husband keeps a gun and 
kills all the hares and partridges within five. mile round,” 
whereupon one of the justices cries: “ A gun, nay, if he be so 
good at gunning, he’ shall have enough on ’t.” Another of 
those brought before the bench is a collier who works in the 
coal-pits. One of the justices thereupon declares “ this fellow 
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has a trade and the Act of Parliament here expresses that we 
are to impress no man that has any visible means of liveli- 
hood.” But Kite is equal to the occasion: “ May it please 
your worships, this man has no visible means of livelihood, for 
he works underground.” Though Plume has a clever tongue 
and wins the hand of an heiress he is a disreputable rake who 
does little credit to his office. Yet. he shines beside his 
colleague, Captain Brazen, who by his boasts of imaginary 
exploits in love and war carries on the rôle of the braggart 
soldier in Elizabethan drama. 

Seventy years later in Sheridan’s The Rivals (1775) Captain 
Absolute had also come to Bath to recruit, according to the 
testimony of his servant Fag, but whether for “ men, money, 
or constitution ” mattered to no one. And we might almost 
think that Fag was drawing on Shakespeare or Farquhar 
rather than his own imagination when he declares that his 
master has enlisted five disabled chair-men, seven minority 
waiters and thirteen billiard-markers. But Jack Absolute, ~ 
though he has a commission in a marching regiment and an 
allowance from his father of fifty pounds a year besides his 
pay, is, as far as we see in the play, a carpet-knight. His only 
military manceuvre is to pose as Ensign Beverley, in a lower 
rank than his.own, to win the hand of a romantic heiress who 
is bent on marrying a poor suitor. But he shines by com- 
parison with the countrified militiaman, Bob Acres, an 
eighteenth-century variant of the braggart soldier. , And 
Captain Absolute and his friends are representatives of a 
more elegant and fastidious society than Farquhar’s Captain 
Plume and his associates. 

For nearly a century after the Sheridan and Goldsmith era 
English drama suffered a long period of decline. As a docu- 
ment, therefore, for the soldier ofthe Napoleonic war years I 
will not ‘take a contemporary play but Thomas Hardy’s 
epic-drama The Dynasts, which justly claims “ a tolerable 
fidelity to the facts of its date.” In a few of the episodes 
relating to the English army we find under changed conditions 
features recurring similar to those made familiar in Eliza- 
bethan and eighteenth-century drama. In Part I, Act I, iii, 
the recruiting problem is again urgent and early in 1805 
Sheridan, not as a playwright but as a parliamentarian, with 
Fox, Windham and others, is attacking in the House of 
Commons an Act for the Defence of the Realm passed by 
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Pitt’s government, which one of its opponents describes as 
an Act ong 
that studies to create 
A standing army, large and permanent; _ 
Which kind of force has ever been beheld 
With jealous-eyed disfavour in this House. 


Falstaff’s ragged regiment and Captain Plume’s rustic 
recruits have a descendant in Private Cantle of the Wessex 
Locals, the whole eighty of whose company ran away, “‘though 
we be the bravest of the brave in natural jeopardies,” when 
they heard that Boney “ lives upon human flesh, and has 
rashers of baby every morning for breakfast ” (Part I, 2, v.). 
But like the men who fought at Agincourt the Private Cantles 
when led and disciplined can do great deeds. In Part II, 3, 
i, there enter some three hundred of the Forty-third regiment 
on their way to Coruña, “ about half of whom are crippled 
invalids, the other half being presentable and armed soldiers.” 
They are rallied by a sergeant who, though wasting away from 
a hacking cough, gives the command: “ Now, show yer nerve 
and be men. If you die to-day, you won’t have to die to- 
morrow. Fallin! All invalids and men without arms march 
ahead as well as they can. Quick—mar-r-r-ch- (exeunt 
invalids, etc.). Now! °Tention! Shoulder-r-r-r-fawlocks! ” 
At the order they seem preternaturally changed into alert 
soldiers, and march on to take part in the battle where Sir 
John Moore meets his heroic end. 

Then we pass from the Peninsula to the final scenes in and 

` near Brussels in July 1814." Might not the Captain Absolute * 
of a later generation be the young officer who has a last dance 
with his partner at the Duchess of Richmond’s ball before 
setting out for Quatre-Bras, and might not Miss Lydia 
Languish be that partner who on the following morning after 
seeing him go by doesn’t care about having a view of the Duke 
of Wellington: “I don’t want to see him. I don’t want to 
see anything any more! ” . TE 

But unlike the young lady we do want to see him as he rides 
along the field of Waterloo in the crisis of the battle, with a 
shell bursting near him, and General Hill warning him : 


I strongly feel you stand too much exposed. 

Well. I know, I know. It matters not one damn! 
I may as well be shot as not perceive 
What ills are raging here. 
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Hill. . . . what commands f 
have you to leave me, should fate shape it so? 
Well. These simply: to hold out unto the last, 
As long as a man stands on one lame leg 


With one ball in his pouch—then end as I. 


Then he turns to some of the men near him: 
At Talavera, Salamanca, boys, 
And at Vitoria we saw smoke together ; 
And though the day seems wearing doubtfully, 
Beaten we must not be: What would they say 
Of us at home, if so? 

From Waterloo we turn south-east to the Crimea where 
T. W. Robertson lays the scene of Act III of his play, Ours. 
In this indefinite way he designates the regiment to which 
most of the male characters belong. Robertson made his 
fame in 1865 as a theatrical realist with Society, followed by 
Ours (1866), and by Caste (1867). But there is not much 
realism in Ours except in the episode of an officer who has a 
leg wound acting as cook and roasting the mutton for the 
mess. And though ladies were in their place at the Duchess 
of Richmond’s ball before Waterloo, we are not prepared for 
their arriving, a trio of them, in the officers’ hut of Ours in the 
Crimea. Well may a sergeant, who enters with an order book, 
express surprise, as the stage direction has it, at seeing ladies. 
And he is to be no less surprised by their questions : 

Blanche. Has the regiment to go far? 

Sergeant. Ours, mum ? 

Blanche. Yes. 

Sergeant, Were going to the front into— 
But before he can add “ action,” the wounded officer inter- 
jects “ to parade.” And to relieve them from all anxiety he 
adds later “ they never do get killed in Ours.” Nor does 
anyone get killed in the play. Yet the honour of the British 
army is preserved in other ways. The Captain of Ours gains 
possession of a Russian “ colour ” and shows himself worthy 
of the hand of an heiress previously wooed by a Russian 
prince, and the Colonel proves himself under severe domestic 
provocation a true officer and gentleman. This may also be 
said of George D’Alroy and Captain Hawtree in Caste, but the 
fact that they are soldiers is only incidental to the main 
theme of the play, more challenging then than now, that 
character can defy social barriers. 
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The Balkans are not far removed, as the crow flies, from the 
Crimea, and there is only a generation between 1866, the date 
of Ours, and 1894, that of George Bernard Shaw’s Arms and 
the Man. But into what a different world we aré transported! 
Mr. Shaw’s aim was to strip away the false romance attaching 
to the stage-soldier. He shows on the one hand the veteran 
professional Captain Bluntschli confessing that his nerves go 
to pieces after three days under fire, climbing up a water-pipe 
` to escape his pursuers, and finding chocolate more useful 
on the field of battle than cartridges. As a foil to the chocolate- 
’ cream soldier there is the Don Quixote Saranoff, leading a 
cavalry charge against machine-guns, which would: have 
meant suicide for him and his men had not the-wrong car- 
tridges been sent for the guns. He thus becomes a hero by 
winning a battle the wrong way.. g ; 

Thus twenty years before the outbreak of the world con- 
flagration in 1914 Mr. Shaw had made a characteristic assault 
upon the romance of war. And the novel conditions of the 
four years” conflict in which the individual soldier was 

dwarfed by novel mechanised forces and unprecedented mass- 
formations intensified the “ debunking” attitude to the 
glorification of the military career. Outside the drama this is 
illustrated in the change of tone from Hardy’s Men that 
March Away, written-in August 1914, to the bitter realism. 
of the war-poems of Robert Nichols and Siegfried Sassoon 
composed in the later stages of the struggle. And a similar 
temper is displayed in the most successful play inspired by the 
four years’ war, R. C. Sherriff’s Journey’s End, first presented 
in December 1928. The scene is laid in a dug-out in the British 
trenches before St. Quentin, and the action of the play lasts 
from the evening of Monday, March 18th, 1918, till the 
following Thursday towards dawn. We soon learn that 
Bluntschli was not so far out in his rating of commissariat over 
cartridges. The officer who is handing over the dug-out to 
Osborne of the incoming company tells him that they had 
three‘ Minnies ” bang in the trench yesterday. 

Osborne. Do much damage ? 

Hardy. Awful. A-dug-out got blown up and came down in the 

men’s tea. They were frightfully annoyed.* 
Osborne. I know. There’s nothing worse than it in your tea. 


* During the recent campaign in Norway, when some newly recruited troops had 
to take refuge on a mountain side from a bombing attack, it was reported that they 
insisted upon taking a dixie of tea with them. 
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Osborne is a- schoolmaster and an athlete who 
has played “.Rugger” for England. Trotter is a typical 
Cockney who feels quite braced up’in the trench when he 
_ hears a “ bloomin’ little bird” singing. “Sort of made 
me think about my garden of an evening—walking round 
in me slippers after supper, smokin’ me pipe,” and growing 
the hollyhock eight feet high of which he carries about a 
“ photer.” 

The central and most complex character is Captain Stan- 
hope, who had come out straight from school when he was 
‘eighteen and has now been in command of the company for 
a year. As Osborne tells, “ he’s never had a rest. Other men 
come over here and go home again ill, and young Stanhope 
goes on sticking it, month in, month out.” He has paid the 
cost in shattered nerves and has taken to heavy drinking. 
So it is a shock to him to find that a young officer who has 
just come out to join the company is no other than Raleigh, 
his hero-worshipper at school and the brother of a girl with 


whom he is in love. Won’t Raleigh see and tell her the idol _ 


is breaking before his eyes ? 

Yet through all Stanhope proves himself the born leader. 
Osborne, his senior in age, declares: ‘‘ There isn’t a man to 
touch him as commander of men... I love that fellow. 
I’d go to hell with him.” He shows his fair in his handling of 
Hibbert, who is shamming neuralgia to avoid going back into 
the trenches. By making him stand the test, till the last five 
seconds, of death from his captain’s revolver, and then telling 
him that they all at times share his feelings, Stanhope gets 
Hibbert to be like the others who “ just go on sticking it 
because they know it’s ... it’s the only thing a decent man can 
do.” And when Raleigh writes his only letter home before 


a bit of shell puts a stop to his soldiering for ever, it is not to. 


give Dennis, as he still calls Stanhope, away, but to report 
what he has heard from a sergeant that “ he is the finest 
officer in the battalion, and the men simply love him. He 


hardly ever sleeps in the dug-out ; he is always up in the front _ 


line with the men, cheering them on with jokes, and making 
them keen about things, like he did the kids at school.” Are 
not these words almost echoed in the recent announcement of 
the award of the Military Cross to a captain in the Royal 
Warwickshire Regiment ? “ He has high powers of leadership, 
particularly when on patrol, and is unruffled when under fire. 
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He has set an excellent example throughout, has the complete 
confidence of his men.” : a = 

Is it not in 1918, and in 1940, the same spirit and the same 
relation between leader and men as in Shakespeare’s play 
when Henry V on the field of Agincourt before the day of 
battle breaks wanders through the camp in disguise jesting 
with a pair of privates and heartening them out of their 
‘despondént mood ? And indeed, as I have tried to recall some 
of these pictures of the soldier in British drama I haye been 
struck by the fundamental similarity that has persisted 
throughout all changes of period and conditions. 

Whether before or after the establishment of standing 
. regiments the British army has been essentially a citizen 
force, The Britisher, however adventurous and courageous, 
has never, as represented in drama, been fond of fighting for 
its own sake. A Hotspur is the exception that proves the rule. 
And I would suggest that neither Mr. Shaw nor any other 
modern playwright has exposed more devastatingly the 
meretricious element in martial glory than has Shakespeare 
in his portrayal of Harry Percy for ever chasing the will o’ the 
wisp “ honour ” till he meets his fate on Shrewsbury field at 
the hands of the seemingly madcap Prince of Wales. ` l 

For good or for evil the art of war does not seem to have - 
attracted the Englishman. He has not generally been a 
student of military lore and technique. It is only a Bobadill 
“in Ben Jonson’s Every.Man in his Humour who practises 
“ the special rules, as your punto, your reverso, your stoccata,” 
or a Fluellen who insists on observing the discipline of the 
pristine wars of the Romans. Like Shaw’s Saranoff, the 
Englishman has always been ready to win a battle the wrong 
way.: cin 

The spirit in which he takes up arms has been the same from 
century to century. Feeble, the woman’s tailor, enlists under 
Falstatf in King Henry IV, Part II, with the words: “A man’ 
can die but once . . . PIL neer bear a base mind—he that 
dies this year is quit for the next.” It is with similar words’ 
that the sergeant rallies his straggling company on the 
retreat to Corufia: “ Now, show yer nerve, be men. If you 
die to-day you won’t have to die to-morrow.” The London 
Jacobean train-bands left their “ shops of security ” and their 
“ counters of content” to bear themselves in action like 
valiant men and freemen. They have their worthy descendant 
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to-day in the Cockney Trotter, who in the trenches never 
loses his cool nerve and his shrewd mother-wit. 

- A gallant fatalism, a sense of duty, a patriotism that has in 
it nothing flamboyant but is closely linked with prosaic home 
and local ties—these have always been strong motives with 
the English soldier. But as he appears in English drama he 
` is influenced most of all by the magnetic quality of his leaders. 
It is the contagious example of King Henry at Agincourt 
that transforms the outnumbered English troops into a 
victorious array. And so throughout the centuries. Steele’s 
Lord Hardy addressing his recruits as gentlemen soldiers and 
promising that if they do their business nothing will be too 
good for them, is greeted with cries of : “ Bless your honour.” 
Farquhar’s Captain Plume can soothe the feelings of the 
bumpkin tricked into enlisting by his sergeant, and win the 
declaration : “ Give me a shilling ; PI follow you to the end 
of the world.” 

So the British private follows his leader, wherever it may 
be—Sir John Moore heading the Forty-second Regiment in 
person before Corufia,till a cannon-ball shatters his shoulder ; 
Wellington exposing himself to the bursting shells at Water- 
loo; the Colonel of “ Ours” in the Crimea, and Captain 
Stanhope in the trenches at St. Quentin. There is no sound of 
heroics, nothing of “the pride, pomp and.circumstance of 
glorious war.” But we hear the calm voice of Wellington : 


Beaten we must not be; what would they say 
Of us at home, if so? 


or that of Stanhope, in the more colloquial idiom of to-day : 


We must just go on sticking it because it’s the only decent 
thing a man can do. 


Will the present conflict be mirrored in plays yet to be 
written ? If so, the conditions of to-day may help to throw 
the sailor and the airman into bolder individual relief. But 


the British soldier of all ranks, from commanding officer to, 


private, will continue, I believe, to act his part unchanged in 
essentials, as he has been shown to us in the play-books from 
age to age. . . . The ink was scarcely dry on these last words 
when they had their immediate confirmation in the marvellous 
drama enacted on the beaches of Dunkirk. l 


F. S. Boas. 


EUROPE: VERSUS U.S.A? 
N LTHOUGH it is common knowledge that totalitarian 


warfare comprises. political propaganda and war 

economy as well as actual fighting, the tremendous 
impression of the: battles has. overshadowed -the economic 
implications of the present European situation. For a con- 
siderable part of the public it seems to be somewhat difficult 
to devote their interest to questions of finance, industrial 
production and trade, when the sounds of guns and explosions, 
of sirens and fire-alarms, and of the cries of a tortured 
humanity silence every consideration short of that for war 
production ‘proper. Nevertheless, it is dangerous to neglect 
the economic aspect of the fight to the extent to which it has 
been done. “ Defence-economics ” (Wehbrwirischaft), after all, 
does not constitute the Nazi economic system only, but forms 
an essential part of Nazi strategics, since its main value lies in 
the effect on the German war potential. There is reason to 
believe that Hitler himself has recently devoted particular 
attention to the matter because of its intrinsic importance for 
the coriduct of the war and of foreign policy. The develop- 
ment of economic power in consequence of the present Euro- 
pean situation offers great opportunities for the future ; it is 
regarded as a weapon on the further improvement of which 
great efforts are concentrated. The organisation of European 
economy is therefore partly an end in itself—helping to 
strengthen the grip on the European nations—partly does it 
prepare the way for one of Hitler’s future moves: the fight 
against North America. Accordingly Nazi economic ideas and 
propaganda warfare are meant to score here, to the exclusion 
of actual fighting. Should Britain fail to win, Europe versus 
U.S.A. will be the future battlecry. Economic restoration of 
the status quo ante 1914 is not considered sufficient. The aim 
is to establish German financial and economic supremacy in 
Europe by the organisation of European economy, plus 
“reparations for the damage inflicted upon Germany conse- 
quent on the last war, in order to secure world domination. 

A comparison of world trade, 1913 and 1938, may be of 
interest in this connection. The volume of international trade 
in 1913 was 37;865 millions of gold dollars (old parity); whereas 
in 1938 the corresponding figure was 27,736. This means a 
decrease of 27:6 per cent., which however gives ony a rough 
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indication of the deyelopment because no allowance is made 
here for price movements. Europe’s share (excluding Russia) 
amounted to 54-6 per cent. in:1913, 17°5 per cent. of which 
was covered by Central and Eastern Europe, and 37:1 per 
cent. by Northern, Western and Southern Europe. In terms 
of individual world competition Great Britain was first with 
15+24 per cent., Germany second with 13-12 per cent., the 
U.S.A. third with 11-15 per cent., and France fourth with 
7°8 per cent.: The former. Austro-Hungarian monarchy par- 
ticipated with 3-48 per cent., Italy with 3-14 per cent. 
Canada’s share was 3-78 per cent., the North American share 
altogether therefore 14°93 per cent. In 1938 the United 
States headed the list of the trading countries of the world, as 
she had done since 1926. Her share in world trade amounted 
to 14‘5 per cent., Britain’s to 14-15 per cent., Germany’s to 
roughly Io per cent., France’s to 4+7 per cent., Italy’s to 2*4 
per cent. The North American part reached 18 per cent. 
(Canada’s share being 3-5 per cent.) ; the European 51-3 per 
cent. In short, North America was able to increase her per- 
centage of world trade by 4'7 per cent. as compared with 1913, 
Great Britain (excluding the Dominions) lost I per cent. only, 
whereas Germany’s share went down by 3:1 per cent. 

From the Nazi point of view these figures imply that the 
Anglo-Saxon (American and British) position in world trade, 
increasing in strength, forms the main obstacle to any increase 
of her own share in world competition. The battle of England 
is intended to destroy British political and economic suprem- 
acy. The organisation of European economics is one of the 
means to fight American competition. 

The other way to force Germany’s economic lead upon the 
world lies in the financial field. Apart from considerations 
regarding the establishment of a joint European currency 
with the Reichsmark as basis and strict exchange regulations, 
the situation of American investments abroad is closely 
watched by the experts entrusted with the plans of the future 
European economy. According to estimates of the American 
‘Board of Trade, American investments in Europe amounted 
- to roughly 20 per cent. (2,278 million dollars) of the American 
investment total abroad (11,365 million dollars) at the end of 
1939 (the total for South America being 4,134 millions, for 
Canada 3,781 millions). Out of the European figure 455 millions 
were invested in Germany, 302 millions in Belgium, Holland, 
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Denmark and Norway, 159 millions in France, bringing the 
total (Germany, the whole of France and ‘the occupied 
countries) to 916 millions, whereas the investment. total of 
these countries in the U.S.A. amounts at present to 2,301 
million dollars, out of which 103 millions are German holdings. 
Nazi economy is well aware of the situation and is reckoning 
with it. 

The development of German pre-war and war economy and 
the economic policy pursued in the occupied part of Western 
Europe since conquest give some indication of the future 
method of procedure. The main principles of Nazi economy 
will no doubt. be applied on the continent and enlarged to 
European dimensions. Three ideas seem to be prevalent : the 
creation of a joint European currency for use in overseas trade 
(a sort of European Mark bloc not based on gold in, order to 
upset the large U.S. gold holdings) ; the establishment of a 
Greater-European market free of internal customs frontiers ; 
finally, the introduction of a policy of planned regional 
production and European distribution including a centrally. 
directed foreign trade. 

The measures taken so far in the countries concerned are 
provisional only and influenced by the present situation, the 
occupation of the countries, the supply of the occupying 
armies, etc. Nothing definite has been done yet but the 
position is getting in a way more and more like the German 
relations with South-Eastern Europe. The frozen Mark in the 
German Balkan trade was regarded by German financial 
experts as the initial stage of a monetary understanding 
between Germany and the Balkan States, the implications of 
which Berlin thought the latter would not be able to escape. 
In Western Europe a twofold development is visible in this 
respect. Active financial measures have been taken with 
regard to the German occupation (fixed rate ‘of exchange 
between Reichsmark and the various currencies, bills of pay- 
ment to be used as money, etc:). Furthermore, the funda- 
mental change in the overseas trade of the countries concerned. 
is-rapidly creating a situation similar to the one between 
Germany and South-Eastern Europe. Occupied Western. 
Europe is completely cut off from world trade, and in the case. 
_ of Norway, Denmark and the Netherlands, from their largest 
customer, Great Britain.. A dependency consequently a arises 
with regard to the German market and the familiar picture of 
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rapidly incréasing credits in frozen marks is general. There is 
no indication, however, for the time being that the Germans 
want to speed up developments here. The intention seems to 
be that plans are to be based on changes in the general economic 
structure first, the monetary development following later as 
a matter of course. 

The same applies to the idea of a Greater European customs 
union, The disintegration of economy and trade in the 
occupied countries asks for closest consideration and excludes 
radical measures such as changes of customs frontiers for the 
time being. It is already evident that inter-European trade 
is slowly increasing without however being able to make up 
—even partly—for the losses suffered by the disruption of 
international and particularly British trade. , 

The introduction of a policy of planned, regional production 
and European distribution is much more advanced, although 
it is presented under a different guise. Europe being cut off 
from world supplies is forced to adjust itself as well as 
possible to given circumstances. It is clear that the main 
points of the German four-year plan, e.g. the policy of self- 
sufficiency in raw materials, is being applied wholesale, as is 
the restriction of consumption. The “ revolution of world 
economy,” of which the Nazi experts have been talking for 
years past, is now being introduced in Western Europe. Its 
difficulties are obviously increased by the economic crisis here 
caused by the forced changes in the economic structure. 
Nevertheless, there is neither the aspect of impending starva- 
tion nor of imminent collapse, although both conqueror and 
conquered are operating with this argument for various pro- 
pagandist reasons. The situation is rather different in Belgium 
and Northern France from the one in Norway, Denmark and 
Holland, though the large number of small farms owned by 
Belgian workers renders help in food which should not be 
under-estimated. The problem of Northern France is the most 
complicated of all, but even here the question of distribution 
is more important than that of supply. Re-establishment of a 
joint French economy should be able to overcome it soon to a 
certain extent, provided that the consumption is strictly 
rationed. That, however, is a problem to be solved between 
the Reich and the Pétain Government in the implication 
of which the world unfortunately cannot take any interest 
for the duration of the war. Measures adopted under 
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German leadership in the meantime, with regard to the ex- 


ploitation of both available supplies in Western Europe and 
the introduction of substitute material, can only be of a 
provisional character. This does not prevent them from 
seriously affecting the general standard of living and the 
remnants of national wealth in the various countries. 

It ought not to be forgotten that German economy is 
essentially war economy, this viewpoint having been adopted 
as early as 1934, the date when Dr. Schacht conceived his 
“ new deal” which preceded the “ four-years’ plan.” But 
whereas at the beginning its effects on international economy 
were both stimulating and restricting, any move to apply its 
main principles to Europe as a whole is bound to exclude the 
stimulating factor almost entirely. It is not unlikely that the 
European countries will experience to a certain extent some 
of the so-called advantages of Nazi economy. The problem 
of unemployment and the shortage of work might vanish and 
might be followed by a shortage of labour and, probably, 
productive capacity, similar to what exists in Germany 
to-day. As, however, the countries in question are working 
first and foremost for the benefit of the Reich, the general 
effect will be very small and in no way balance the losses 
suffered.. There is reason to believe that “uncertainty and 
doubts as to the value of those temporary achievements are 
gaining momentum even in quarters formerly. favourable to 
Germany. No opportunity, however, exists to voice criticism 
openly, but a considerable amount of dispute and obstruction 
is going on behind closed doors. sits 

German economy meanwhile proceeds unchanged in idea 
and . direction ;' the “ national military spirit” (vdlkisch- 
webrhafte Geist) prevails in every respect. Neither the restric- 
tion of consumption power nor the hard pressure of industrial 
mobilisation have been relaxed. Additional supplies “ bought ” 
or requisitioned from the Dutch, Norwegians or Belgians have 
supplemented the existing German stores. Experts, however, 
agree that even without that there would not have been a 
shortage of German supplies of a serious character, either in 
raw material for armament or in food. The population now 
used to strict rationing regulations for years past, is told that 
these measures were necessary for getting the German people 
a place in the sun, and that the curtailment they had to suffer 
in the last few years would be made good over and over again 
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by the prosperity they will enjoy after a German victory and 
the reparations to be expected. “ Economy dominated by 
military considerations” (kriegsverpflichtete Volkswirtschaft) 
is a common expression in Germany. As everybody is kept 
busy either by the army or compulsory labour service or other 
work, and as furthermore prices are being stabilised more or 
less, the general public accept the situation as a matter of 
course. ` 

One of the main problems seems to be whether “ the battle 
for food production in war time ” (Kriegserzeugunsschlacht)— 
this being the official name for the German agricultural and 
food policy—will be eased in due course by regular and in- 
creasing supplies from Western and Northern Europe, Poland 
and the Balkans. This can be expected to a certain extent. 
The much greater problem, and the more important one too, 
is that of general industrial production and its sale. European 
consumption power being restricted and the seas dominated 
by Great Britain, there is no possibility for marketing overseas. 
Should the Nazis, however, succeed in breaking the blockade, 
the situation would change immediately. Large-scale exports, 
the plans of which have been drawn up in all details long ago, 
especially to South America, would start at once, competing 
strongly with American éxports. 

Actual economic war between Europe and the U.S.A. would 
begin at that moment in the Western Hemisphere, the 
military, political and economic defence of its status quo from 
foreign interference is a vital point for the U.S.A. A German- 
led Europe, forcing her exports on the one hand would 
continue on the other to restrict continental consumption and 
to refrain from importing food and raw materials as far as 
possible. The fact that the European standard of living would .. 
remain at a very low level will not matter at all to the Nazis 
as long as by so doing the competitor overseas is subjected to 
difficulties of exports of food and manufactured goods simul- 
taneously. Military considerations prevail for the Germans. 
As, however, American food exports constitute a considerable 
percentage of the American export total, this would mean 
that the United States would be faced with an agricultural 
crisis at the same time that her industrial exports would have 
to fight hard against German competition. Such a situation, 
moreover, would greatly help the German propagandists to 
sow discord within the U.S.A. i 
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There is only one way out öf this imminent danger: the 
closest collaboration with Great Britain. In the same way in 
which the American armament industry has supported the 
British war effort, the American industrial organisation ought 
to co-operate with the corresponding British committees in the 
pursuance of a common export defence policy. It might not, 
indeed, be a bad idea to form an American-British economic 
defence board (including the entire British Empire) in order 
sto prevent Nazi economic penetration of the Western 
Hemisphere. - 

a R. H. M. Worstey. 


- THE GERMAN IRON INDUSTRY AND 
THE ECONOMIC WARFARE. 


E have now reached a stage in which many, watching 
\ V the German conquests, ask themselves: Has the 
, Economic Warfare against our enemies lost signifi- 
cance? Has the application of the blockade at any time given 
effective results? Should we continue the blockade? The 
answers to these pertinent questions must clarify beyond.” 
dispute the economic as well as the strategical implications of ` 
our economic warfare. Obviously much depends on the mean- 
ing we assign to the word “ effective.” Beyond doubt 
Germany’s position has been rendered difficult by the applica- 
tion of the blockade to her external supplies, but such a 
method of crippling the enemy has not yet, nor ever will by 
itself alone, produce victory. None but the wishful thinkers 
ever imagined that the economic weapon, unassisted by 
military operations, would achieve this end. These alone, 
passing from one extreme to another, declare economic 
warfare to be of no avail. ` 
Those who expected the collapse of Germany’s economic 
system cherished illusions. Students of modern history do 
not expect countries to collapse for economic reasons only. 
But to say that economic warfarė alone cannot produce the 
collapse of a major country is an entirely different thing from 
saying that the economic weapon is useless. It creates a 
background of difficulty for the enemy, forcing him to con- 
sume lavishly all his stocks and at the same time, if we keep 
him coritinually engaged, compels him to draw on his resources 
at a greater rate than he can afford to do. In this manner 
alone the economic weapon acts, being subsidiary to the more 
direct methods of warfare. Unfortunately, sheltering un- 
consciously maybe behind a sense of security created by the 
then popular French mentalité of the Maginot Line, many. 
at home.tended to overestimate the importance of our econo- 
mic weapon. These comforted themselves with thoughts con- 
cerning “our infinite resources,” “our immense wealth,” 
forgetting that the enemy’s smaller ‘résources might only be 
put to the test when warfare proper began and if the Allies 
took the initiative. <But-it is folly to ridicule the.economic 
weapon now that false hopes must be abandoned ; its real 
value remains. ie 
VoL. CLVIII. 30 
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Let us illustrate our point by outlining briefly the German 
iron and steel problem: as it has presented itself since the 
beginning of war. We have selected this industry because 
Germany, having now the major portion of the continental 
supplies of iron and steel, has successfully defied our efforts 
to blockade her in this respect. The case prima facie for iron 
and steel is the most unpromising we could have chosen for 
our thesis. But if we can prove that economic warfare has not 
been a misdirected effort in'the matter of those commodities 
where the Germans have acquired to themselves through 
conquest the supplies of Poland, Norway, Belgium, Luxem- 
burg, Holland and France, how much greater success may 
accrue from our efforts to blockade the enemy in other 
directions ? For example in the matter of petrol, which is 
still definitely beyond the reach of the Axis powers, or fuel 
and food, or non-ferrous metals. 

That steel is the Alpha and-Omega of modern warfare 
requires no proof. Together with oil resources and various 
metals, steel and steel castings are products essential in the 
conduct of war. Besides, Germany required enormous 
quantities of steel for the construction and equipping of 
factories providing stbstitute commodities for those products 
which she feared would be stopped by the blockade. The war 
requirements of iron and steel, especially in the absence of large 

imports of steel from abroad, could be supplied from three 
` sources only: (1) by reducing the already small German 
exports of steel and goods in which steel is used; (2) by 
reducing consumption in buildings and industries not essential 
to the conduct of war and postponing replacements such as 
railway gauges and (3) by increasing output of the existing 
blast furnaces and.steel converters. aaa 

The first and the last sources are very unpromising. The 
“net export (export minus import) of German iron and its 
manufactures (excluding machinery) in 1938 was just over 
three-quarters of a million tons. To that we may add a certain 
amount, of steel in the machinery exported. Thus even if 
Germany had completely diverted her exports for home uses 
which she’ could’ not have done regardless of her foreign 
exchange position, she would have provided herself with 
only a relatively small quantity of steel. A considerable 
increase of output at.short notice was also out of the question 
for the reason thatthe German iron and steel industry was 
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working at full capacity long before the war. In 1937 the 
second Four Year Plan had to be slowed down because of the 
acute shortage of steel. Even then steel allocated to building 
and various private consumers was subject to severe restric- 
tions. It is also extremely unlikely that Germany was able 
to provide against her additional war-time commitments by 
an increased output of steel. Possibly the first effect of war 
was to diminish slightly the current output of steel, or at least 
to force the industry back upon accumulated stocks of raw 
materials, iron ores-and scrap. This was due to the blockade 
of a large number of sources from which in peace time Ger- 
many drew her iron ores, manganese ores and other raw 
materials used in the various processes of manufacturing 
steel and ferro-alloys. Only by reducing domestic consumption. ` 
drastically (her second way of dealing with the situation) was 
she able to provide sufficient quantities of steel for war 
purposes. 

What was Germany’s position in respect of steel supplies 
in the opening stages of hostilities? In 1938 Germany: and 
Austria together produced some 23 million tons of steel. 
Judging from the figures of the first six months of 1939 this 
output increased to some 24 million tons. To this. we must 
add all the steel produced at that time by Czechoslovakia 
amounting to some 1°3 million tons, the Czech industry at 
Tryniec having been ceded to Poland with the Teschen 
district after the Munich agreement. Thus we find the German 
pre-war capacity in the steel section amounted to some 25 
million’tons. Of this about one third was produced by the 
giant concern, the Vereinigte Stahlwerke. The conquest of 
Poland added another 2 million tons of productive capacity 
in the steel section, though probably some of the works were 
destroyed by the Polish army retreating from Silesia. Thus 
altogether Germany started the war with a productive 
capacity in steel exceeding some 28 million tons. But was she 
able to keep this capacity fully employed? That is the main 
question. And it is here that we shall appreciate the value of 
the blockade. Apart from fuel consisting chiefly of metal- 
lurgical ‘coke, the main raw materials for the production of 
steel are pig iron and the steel or iron scrap. .Those materials 
- can be mixed in -various proportions according to their 
relative prices. The-open hearth basic niethod is more adapted 
to the use of scrap than the Bessemer process. The former 
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process is now predominantly employed though much use is 
also made of the Bessemer basic process which is fuel-econo- 
mising. , a os 

In order to keep the capacity of the steel converters fully 
employed, basic raw materials must be supplied in sufficient 
quantities. Has Germany an abundance of scrap and pig iron 
for her purposes ? If by the blockade we havecut off some of 
those supplies, we have made the problem of steel much more 
. difficult for the senior partner of the “ Steel Axis.” Thus we 
may have slowed down the rate of his construction or possibly 
prevented him from embarking on an ambitious programme 
of naval armaments. If this be the case, the blockade justifies 
itself in having contributed directly towards maintaining our. 
established superiority over the enemy’s naval forces. This 
brings ultimate victory nearer to our door. _ e 

Until the occupation of the western industrial countries 
rich in steel scrap it was clear that Germany must rely almost 
exclusively on her own domestic supplies of scrap. The booty 
which she has been able to appropriate in Czechoslovakia and 
Poland by removing factory equipment and collecting every 
ounce of steel, though painfully unjust to those unfortunate 
countries, was small in quantity. In normal times both 
-Poland and. Czechoslovakia imported scrap for use in the 
production of their own steel. All outside sources of scrap 
were thus closed to Germany. In 1938 steel production 
absorbed approximately 10 million tons of scrap out of the 
total of 12 million tons used in the iron and steel industry. 
In 1939 the consumption of scrap by the steel industry 
exceeded even that. figure. 

Scrap-constitutes an important raw material in the produc- 
tion of German steel. During the past few years, the rate of 
consumption of this commodity has.much exceeded the usual 
rate of scrapping obsolete material, which in normal years 
amounts to some 6 to 7 million tons. All consumption above 
that figure has been made possible firstly by the depletion 
of those stocks which had accumulated during the years of 
depression when consumption was low, and secondly by the 
breaking down of machinery which in-normal times would 
still be regarded as serviceable. Thus in.the years preceding 
the war the German steel and iron industries converted as 
much as 50 million tons of scrap. Briefly, the current produc- 
tion of steel went on at the expense of the existing stocks in 
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the country and undoubtedly despite the organised collections 
of old scrap, could not have been maintained by any length 
of time. 

. This rapid consumption of scrap iron in the years preceding 
the war made Germany increasingly dependent on the current 
supplies of fresh pig iron. And it was here that Germany’s 
situation was most precarious until her occupation of the 
Lorraine iron ore fields. Approximately this was the situation 
in 1938. Out of the total production of pig iron amounting to 
some 18:5 million tons (including Austria) only some 4°7 
million tons or roughly 25 per cent. was native iron, all other 
iron was made of imported ore some of which could be cut 
off by the blockade or by hostilities. This made Germany 
extremely vulnerable in a vital spot of her steel economy. 
Those responsible for Germany’s war preparations were well 
aware of this weakness and endeavoured to remedy it by 
fostering a gigantic system of self-sufficiency, constructing 
blast furnaces and works adapted for the use of low-grade 
domestic ores. But the production of pig iron based on the 
low-grade ores which on the average do not exceed 30 percent. 
of iron content is much more expensive than the smelting of 
high-grade imported ores. Despite various bounties and special 
freights, private capital was reluctant to increase production 
based on domestic ores and left the initiative tothe State. This 
originated the famous Goering Works of Watenstadt in South 
Brunswick, the largest of its kind in Europe, which includes 
its own blast furnaces, subsidiary coke ovens, steel works and 
rolling mills. The whole scheme was planned originally to 
be completed by the end of 1941 when all the four instalments 
of the works, each calculated to produce one million tons of 
pig iron, were to be ready. At present the works deliver pig 
iron at the rate of 2-5 million tons per annum. Last winter 
has no doubt seriously hindered the progress of the construc- 
tion. Similar development is taking place in Austria at the 
Linz Works, which is using for smelting Austrian ores thesame 
process as the Goering Works for its Saltzgitter ores. Other 
ventures for smelting domestic ores were fostered by the 
Germans in occupied Poland and Czechoslovakia. In the 
latter country the Germans have recently completed a new 
blast furnace at Kladno in Bohemia belonging to the Prague 
Iron Works Ltd., together with a new coal-mine sunk at 
Tuchlowitz near the works. 
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All this enormous effort to base production on native ores 
has secured probably some 8 million tons of native iron per 
annum, which provides the basis for only some 25:per cent. 
of the current steel output. But in the light of the recent 
occupation it has proved superfluous as an investment; 
demonstrating that the Germans did not expect to succeed 
so swiftly in securing for themselves the iron ores of Lorraine. 
This founding of’a domestic iron industry, no doubt absorbing 

“a large proportion of the current output of steel, was the result 
of an economic warfare which up to-a point proved successful 
in cutting off Germany from a large proportion of foreign iron 
ores. No doubt it postponed the progress of German naval 
construction and other enterprises of a war-like character. 
Now our Air Force must see to it that such efforts are hindered 
at their source. But by forcing the Germans to use their. . 
resources in what has now proved an uneconomical venture, 
the economic warfare has been most successful. The interrup- 
tion of the shipments of iron ore containing a very high. 
percentage of iron from the Lapland mines in Sweden was’ 
of value in the economic war, having for a number of months 
forced the German Rhenish-Westphalian blast furnaces to 
work below capacity. The conquest of Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia did not help to solve the German steel problem. The 
consumption of steel during the Polish campaign, which lasted 
four weeks, was probably larger than all the booty the 
Germans were able to appropriate in the form of scrap or war 
material, though the acquisition: of the armament works of - 
Skoda and those in the Polish “triangle of safety ” near 
Radom and Stalova Wola must not be minimised. . 

At the moment when Hitler decided to strike west his 
position in the steel industry must have been serious. He 
staked all on one thrust. The occupation of Luxemburg, 
Holland and Belgium gave him rich booty in the form of 
scrap iron, but did not solve the problem of pig iron because 
none of those countries possessed iron ores of value. This- 
shortage, however, was overcome more quickly than anyone 
expected by the conquest of Lorraine which has enormous 
iron ore deposits with an output of some 17 million tons of 
iron content. But considering the devastation of France by 
war, reorganising on a vast scale must be effected before the 
Lorraine mines are ready for German exploitation, and this 
most difficult task includes the re-sorting of a large proportion 
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of the working population. But because of this conquest the 
Germans will increase ultimately their output of pig iron. 

: Now that Germany controls practically all the continental 
production of steel, has the blockade against her proved 
ineffective ? Has the economic warfare proved a failure? 
Would Germany be now in the same position if the blockade 
was not applied ? The answer to all these questions is in the 
negative. The blockade has forced Germany into a policy of 
self-sufficiency in her iron industry, thus successfully diverting 
her efforts from the construction of war equipment towards 
the completion of her steel programme, while Britain with the 
resources of the Empire and those of the U.S.A. at her 
disposal has been able freely to concentrate on the expansion 
of her Air Force. Now Germany has iron and steel in abun- 
dance, but we now have the aeroplanes and are in the position 
to damp down many of her 200 blast furnaces, the very life - 
blood of war. The destruction of the blast furnaces in the 
invaded countries should be achieved with even less effort. 

A. DE NEUMAN. 


BLACK MAN’S GOD. 


ISSIONARIES who go forth into the wildernesses of. 
the west and the jungles of the north in Australia, to. 
preach the gospel of Christianity to the most.primitive. 
of all earth’s peoples, know little of the age-old religious 
rituals that they suppress. Nobody else cares. To the few 
cattle-men and the wandering drovers’ camps of those remote 
regions, “ corroboree” is nothing but “ corroboree.” The 
initiations of the young men and the secret meetings of the 
old are “blackfella business” that never concerns them— 
except when the stock-boys are missing. Because in the great 
‘fifth continent were found no idols, no shrines, no written 
legends and no spoken prayers, the Australian aborigine has 
~ been dismissed as godless. “I did not perceive that.they did 
‘worship anything,” wrote Dampier nearly three centuries ago, 
and none have taken the trouble to perceive it since. 

But even the heathen in his blindness bows down to the 
mystery of creation. Closely in tune with the first dim com- 
prehensions of the human race is the inarticulate religion of 

aleolithic man, for those who fear a devil acknowledge a god. 
“ There is no death; what seems so is transition ” in abori- 
ginal lore. This I have found to be true in my wandering 
among the tribes of the whole of Australia. A body is done 
with and buried, or left in a cave or a tree to rot, but the soul 
_ still lives. For-a time it is an alien and sinister thing. It lurks 
in the shadows about the grave ; it whistles in the night wind. 
In its first anguish of parting it hates the living and wreaks a 
jealous vengeance upon them. Ever it seeks to be reborn. 
Reincarnation and the transmigration of souls are accepted 
doctrines. The trees are the dead men, in the belief of some 
tribes ; in others, they are the little brothers of the totem— 
kangaroo, and hawk and native cat. Others still believe that 
__ they will “ jump up whitefella,” a common superstition among 

‘dark races, an instinctive logic of evolution. 

But the black man has his heaven. “ Wailani —spirits-to- 
sky—is the life after death solution of the Melville Islanders . 
north of Darwin, the word in their language signifying both 
the spirit of man and the air we breathe. The great Arundta 
people of Central Australia, their country extending for a 
-thousand square miles surrounding Alice Springs, look upward 
to Alpara or Laia—eat plenty, no work, live forever. So do 
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the Dieri people south-east of them along Cooper’s Creek, but 
their name for it is Piriwilpa. It was an Arabana man, south 
of Oodnadatta, who told me that his father, whom he had 
seen buried and knew to be deep beneath the piled earth and 
sticks, safe from the dingoes and dust-storms, had gone away 
in the wulpera-wunnie—wind among the stones. All the salt- 
water tribes of the north-west and north of Australia, from .- 
the Kullarabooloo of Broome to the Yerracool of Arnhem 
Land, look to an island of dreams across the sea, where the 
souls of the dead find peace and life eternal. In Broome it 
bears the beautiful name of Loomurn, and sometimes those 
souls.come back for a time to be near their people, silent but 
friendly, in the guise of fishing birds. : 

Far from being godless, the aborigine sees gods everywhere. 
The white man calls them devils. Every tree, every spring, 
every crag of earth and clap of thunder has its nature-spirit, 
benign or malign. The glory that was Greece knows no more 
flowery symbolism of sylvan deities and leaf-fringed legend. 
Indeed, there is an amazing, and sometimes an exact, affinity 
with the Greek. The sky-gods are life-givers, spirits of rain 
and sun. The star-gods are the immortals. The snake-gods ` 
made the rivers, and the elder brothers of the totem, living 
among them in humbler guise as the animals, govern the laws 
and destinies of men. Two hundred miles east of Alice Springs 
in Central Australia, out across the Arltunga and the Hart 
Ranges glittering red with ruby dust and sparkling white 
with mica, I found the Cyclops, the devil of a waterhole with 
one eye in his head. Three men danced for me his corroboree 
there in the moonlight of the empty, dusty plain, while a 
‘blind woman explained the theme of the singing. Her eyes, 
I learned from the station people, had been burned out with 
live coals in her youth because, prying, she had seen one of 
the secret, sacred ceremonies of the men. 

In her whispered interpretation, two boys on walk-about 
come to a “ billabong ” haunted by a devil with one eye in 
the middle of his forehead—“ thatta way,” pointing to her 
brow. To see if he is there, they “ chuckim dog.” He strangles 
the dog—* chokum ”—and holds him down to drown. 
Stealthily creeping, in fear and trembling, the boys go round. 
But the old man sidles out of the billabong and pursues them, 
a squat figure on hands and feet, with its eyes glowing “ all- 
same firestick.”” The boys run for the trees. Hiding behind a 
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` shrub, one of them spears the devil through the fiery eye. 

Growling ‘his rage, he thrashes round in pain and blindness, 

until he falls into the dark waterhole again. The boys, the 

devil, the drowning of the dog, and the old man stumbling 

_ and crying in his agony were all enacted to the weird wailing 
singing of the old men and the “lubras,” with a genius of rhythm 
and mimicry and music that would bring thunderous applause 
to a Russian ballet. 

Remarkable it is that in the aboriginal star-legends—few, 
but graphic, and very difficult to obtain—Orion, the giant of 
the skies, is always the hunter, dog at heel. Inthe Ooldea tribe, 
South Central Australia, the clustered Pleiades were the dusky 

_Iubras of-his‘desire, Aldebaran the old ‘man defending them, 
but in Northern Australia they told me that the Pleiades, 
when I pointed them out, were—poetic thought!—a nest of 
buzzing bees. Venus, from the Barkly Tablelands, is Koote- 
rincha, the Crab, from the claw-like rays of light in those 
clear, dry skies, but over in Western Australia I found her to 
be Ard-naring, the Laughing Star. 

Along the Katherine River I heard the appealing little story 
of the “ coodja-coodja ” bird that calls the barramundi fish - 
up from the sea to the rivers when the wet season is at hand ; 
in the ranges near Wyndham I saw the mighty granite 
monolith of Pompey’s Pillar, known tothe blacks as Ngoomoo- 
loowallie.. The legend, told to me in pidgin English, is that a 
“ blackfella ” went to where sun get up, stole a woman, and 
brought her back to his tribal country. But the men of the 
east had mowea, magic. They followed, and, making mowea, 
turned the fugitives into stone. The great monolith, with its 
band of quartzite in startling white, is the man, painted for 
corroboree, and the great round boulder crouched at the feet 

` of Pompey’s Pillar is the woman, about to have a child. ` 

Out on the rim of Arnhem Land, I heard no more thana 

fragment of the saga of Nimbawa and Koonanbibba, first 
great man and woman who waded across the_northern sea. 
Scattering the nuts of the pandanus to spring up as her 
children, Koonanbibba was the mother of the Air and the 
Fire and the Sun-blood people, the Left-hand Boomerang 
Throwers. A magnificent conception, but there the informa- 

~ tion bureau, so far as I was concerned, was closed. The 
aboriginal will dance a story, būt his mind is too lazy, his 
vocabulary too small, to give you a graphic translation. 
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Often for the conclusion of a legend you -must wait your 
chance of hearing more for years. One tribal mythology takes 
` a lifetime to elicit, but it is well worth it, ; 

. About forty or fifty miles from Borroloola, in the Gulf of 
Carpentaria, is a deep and shadowy waterhole called Numby- 
Numby, like the crater of an extinct volcano. No black 
fellow will go in to drink of it, no matter how thirsty he 
may be. I was told that here three young boys ate the 
forbidden flesh of the flying-fox, tabu to youth, Believing 
that the old men would not find out, they buried the remains 
beneath the cooking-fire and fell asleep. That night a magical 
snake from Vanderlin Island—the white man’s Macarthur 
River, coiling and winding—came up and took them with it 
into the bowels of the earth. The moral is obvious. If young 
men break the law unknown to the old, supernatural retribu- 
tion follows. But legends such as these are too common to 
dwell upon. Every unusual feature of the landscape in 
Australia has its divine, or “ debil ” symbolism. Lot’s Wife 
is to be found in a thousand places, to frighten the lubras into 
fidelity, and the Sphinx—Pretta Arakuja, the Stone Woman 
—looks out from the weird red ranges of the sea-coast or the 
desert sands. In the Australian wilds, over and over again, 
you will find not only the brothers and sisters of Greek and 
Norse myth, but the beliefs and even the ceremonies of the 
‘Egyptian, the Hindu and Semitic races. 

Jewish customs and characteristics are many, notably, of 
course, the circumcision, the handing on of the wives at death 
of the husband to his younger brothers in turn, and the “ taji” 
or tabu of certain foods at certain times or altogether. In the 
Lower Centre, along the Transcontinental railway line, even 
the head-dresses and the anointing of heads are Hebraic, with 
a patriarchal beard in age that would do credit to Noah. 

Occasionally one finds the carelessly piled stones of some 
rough altar of heaven knows what primitive worship, particu- 
larly in the vicinity of the Prince Regent River in the very 
far North-west. Egg-stones, smoothed and ovalled by the 
wind and sand of centuries, ochred red and carried round in 
sacramental wrappings of blood-stained and greased emu 
feathers and spinifex string, have been handed down from the 
beginning of time to the oldest man of the tribe, for their 
mourra magic of rain and fertility. On the road to Winnecke, 
Central Australia, there is still to be seen a leaf-shrine, 
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whereon every passing black man and woman sets the tribute 
of a green bough. A hundred miles west of Alice Springs is a 
sacred cave, Koporilya, wherein all women desiring children 
virtually prayed for their heart’s wish, before the Hermans- 
burg Lutheran Mission took their case in hand. 

Even devotional Christianity is strangely mirrored in the 
dark mind of the savage. The nine great degrees of initiation 
are nothing but a pilgrimage of grace through manhood, from 
boyhood to the venerable white hairs, and the secret cere- 

-` monies of the totem boards are the black man’s sacraments. 
The parallel is sometimes a gruesome translation. 

-But to find a happier expression of the truly Christian 
spirit, the aboriginal stores no treasure on earth. His is the 
real Communism—all is to share even to the squid of tobacco 
the white man throws him, chewed in moderation and passed 

- on. There isa David and Jonathan pact of friendship among 

certain tribes of the west, wherein the two friends are faithful 

: unto death. But in all tribes there is brotherhood, and the old 

_ men are the patriarchs to control and direct youth. A boy, 

. : y betrothed in -his early years to a girl perhaps not yet born, 

.. 77. hunts for her parents all his life to win her, and through her 
childhood he protects her until she becomes his wife. Whether - 

she loves him does not matter—the word love is not in the 

vocabulary—but he sees to it then with a “‘ waddy ” that she 

honours and obeys. Along Cooper’s Creek the tail of the 

bilbie, black and white, is worn on a hair-string round the 

shoulders to give virtue to soul and body, much in the manner 

of the Roman scapular. . ~~ ; 

How deeply Australia” should regret that in 150 years of 

- contact, she has bothered so. little to learn of the true 
Australian’s religion, Four-fifths of the race is already 
extinct, the most intelligent and highly-developed southern 
tribes are long ago exterminated. Two thousand years behind 
it, they had no hope of catching up to civilisation. No truly 
comprehensive and authentic collection of legends and beliefs 
has ever yet been made—now the anthropologists afield are 
sadly belated. When the Australian aboriginal vanishes, as 
vanish he must and soon, taking his leave without plaint 
from a world wherein he is stranger, his thoughts and 

his gods die with him. In the cycles of evolution, in the survey 
of the mind of man since time began, one of the most valuable 
links is forever lost. Ernestine Hitt. 
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THE Storm BEFORE THE CALM. 


HE activities of the other Great Powers of the earth 

were hushed into an awed silence as Reich-Marshal 

Göring from his headquarters in northern France 
launched the full fury of his air force upon London in the 
month of September 1940. The general attack upon Britain 
from the air, severe as it was, had already been in progress a 
month. What was now added was a desperate bid by Marshal 
Göring to crush Britain and the Empire by unrestricted 
frightfulness upon the people of London. Through the full 
span of darkness, for instance, through ten continuous hours 
in the night of September 8th to 9th, German bombers. 
dropped their bombs without pause and without’mercy over 
every part of London. That was merely typical ofeach 
successive night. Those who lived through it in London. ` 
experienced what is surely one of the most hideously per-. . 
verted accomplishments that the mind of man has yet wrought 
in the history of the world. German boys in their late teens or. 
twenties night after night; hour after hour, zoomed over 
London, knowing that every bomb they released meant . 
death, mutilation, unimagined horror to other human beings, 
women, children and men. They dived low and machine- 
gunned people in the streets who were trying to reach shelter 
as the sirens wailed their warning. Houses, hospitals, docks, 
factories, shops, human beings were the mixed bag of havoc 
that (one must assume) delighted the hearts of the German 
boys who wrought it and of their parents in Germany who 
knew of their handiwork. Or was there a lurking pity and 
shame? 

The heart of man is a terrible thing, the potential agent both 
of love, which is God, and of hate, which is the devil. Hatred 
is the very mainspring of the devil’s empire upon earth. The 
sense of pity itself can apparently, for a time, be quenched in 
human hearts. It is a fair question to ask what constitutes. 
madness, and why it is possible for the human race to be 
subject to madness ? 

Five years ago the leading politicians of Germany and _ 
Britain were publicly facing the possibility of what has 
actually come to pass, and were publicly professing a belief 
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that humankind could be saved from such devilish work as 
now takes its course: On May 2nd, 1935, Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald saidin the House of Commons: “ We are seeking 
with the Powers named [he was referring to the European 
Great Powers] including Germany, a defensive combination 
against attack which will protect our civilian population in 
particular against the destruction which aerial warfare makes’ 
absolutely inevitable.” On May 21st of that same year Herr 
Hitlersaid : “ If it was once possible as a result of the Geneva 
' Red Cross Convention gradually to prevent the killing of 
defenceless wounded or prisoners—a thing possible in itself — 
it must also be possible by means of an analogous convention 
to forbid the bombing of an equally defenceless civilian 
population and finally to bring it to an end altogether.” On 
the very following day Mr. (as he then was) Baldwin said in 
the House of Commons : “ It seemed to us that the promotion 
of an air pact might be combined with an effort to safeguard 
` the civil population against the danger of indiscriminate’ 
attacks from the air.” ; 

Herr Hitler therefore, out of his own mouth and in advance, 
put it on record that he knew what he did when he ordered 
Reich-Marshal Göring to attempt the destruction of London 
and its inhabitants ; he appreciated the nature of the terror 
whereby he did subdue the peoples of Poland, Belgium, 
Norway, Holland, and France. He and Reich-Marshal 
Göring had deliberately prepared the air force which, as they 
thought, would so far outpace all others that the physical 

agony of defenceless children, women and men would under- 
~ mine the defence of the countries he intended to conquer. 
‘Their calculation was right to this.extent, that they did 
thereby subdue the whole continent of Europe with a 
minimum expenditure of what has been traditionally regarded 
as “ military” effort. They believed, and acted upon the 
belief, that the sheer terror—hitherto outside the range of 
human accomplishment and of human experience—which 
massacred civilians, old and young, male and female, quickly, 
devastatingly, pitilessly, was the shortest cut to military 
victory. They therefore, with a calculating fiendishness of 
technique, in advance, cold-bloodedly manufactured their 
bombers in a fantastic quantity and trained the young boys 
of Germany to look forward with an unholy joy to the © 
execution, trained them to concentrate their sense, of 
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achievement, satisfaction and enjoyment exclusively upon 
such sadistic masterpieces of cruelty. 

The devil has been given nothing more agreeable to his 
temper than this systematic poisoning of the wells of humanity 
at their source, the seduction of the young from the sweet 
essence of youth. No price will be more bitter for us in our 
time to pay than to have launched upon the world a genera- 
tion of men such as Hitler’s youth will inevitably be: the 
fathers of the next generation in Germany. Those British 
boys who were forced to emulate at any rate some of those 
German tricks—for it is the dilemma of these politics that 
aggressive force can be met only by force of more or less the 
like kind, in effect if not in motive—run the risk of being- 
likewise tainted. May God forbid. 

In September 1940 the general spectacle presented to the 
eyes of the simple observer was this. The whole German race, 
men, women and children, 80 million of them, were working 
day and night to the only object of inflicting upon the people 
of Great Britain such suffering that they would collapse and 
thus leave open to Herr Adolf Hitler the unrestricted and 
unopposed opportunity to rule the world according to his 
own ideas, without reference to God or man, outside the 
boundaries of the German Reich. The entire British race, 
men, women and children, half as many as the German, were 
wholly concentrated on bearing the brunt of the German 
attack without flinching, and on thus gaining the necessary 
time to produce and organise an air force superior to the 

` German so that the tables could be turned and the German- 
people could be destroyed or broken. 

The entire rest of the people of the world were ranged in 
dispositions subsidiary to the Anglo-German conflict. The 
Japanese people were bent upon mastering the Far East, as 
the German people were bent upon mastering (in the first 
instance) Europe, and were therefore in spirit sympathetic to 
the German people and, in addition, opposed to the British 
people because their territorial ambitions could not be con- 
summated except at the expense of the British Empire. 
Russia, a wholly materialistic society of people, whose leaders 
forswore and forbade the very recognition of God in human 
affairs, and whose highest professed object was to secure for 
Russia a maximum of physical, material comfort, gazed upon 
the process of mutual destruction between Germany and 
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Britain with composure, even with secret joy, calculating that 
Russia, tertia gaudens, would benefit from German and 
British ruin. Italy, aiming at territorial and imperial aggran- 
disement in the Mediterranean region, in Africa and in the 
Middle East, and being akin to Germany in the political con- 
ception that a-country’s offensive strength could better ‘be 
developed under a dictatorship than under.a democracy, 
threw in her lot with Germany, being further encouraged in 
that sense by the fact that the British Empire was the sole 
obstacle to her ambition. France had surrendered to Germany, 
and her material resources were at Germany’s disposal. The 
countries of the British Commonwealth of Nations—one of the 
most interesting facts in the history of the world—were fight- 
ing for England, having decided to do so freely and spon- 
taneously. l i 

There remained the United States of America, mainly 
concerned—who shall blame her ?—about keeping out of the 
war, hoping that Britain would defeat Germany, and thus 
end any menace that otherwise would be directed ultimately 
against herself. Her secondary concern was to reap whatever 
share of the material spoils might legitimately be hers. 
Supplies of all sorts were sold to Britain—on the strict con- 
dition that payment be made in advance—and the British 
effort in the war was éncouraged by judicious sympathy, as 
being America’s best and cheapest defence. As part payment 
for the supplies aforesaid she took over, technically on lease- 
hold, parts of the British Empire in the Western hemisphere. 
She “traded” over-age destroyers, no longer wanted by 
herself, as the main exchange for the parts. of the British 
Empire aforesaid: and in addition to those imperial spoils, 
demanded and received a pledge from Mr. Churchill that 
Britain would never surrender to Germany, thereby ensuring 
the maximum efficiency of America’s first line of defence. No 
honest Englishman can complain of the American disposition 
—if such in fact be the American disposition—to fight Hitler 
to the last over-age destroyer and to the last Englishman. If 
the ‘Straits of Dover had been 3,000 instead of 20 miles 
wide, Herr Hitler might with more truth have made his gibe. 
that Britain fought her European wars to the last Frenchman. 
In fact that gibe was never true of Britain. The war of 
1914-18 was won in the main by Britain, with French help. 
In the present war the French defection has made Britain’s 
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task harder, but is no more decisive than was French help the 
last time. It is even arguable that Britain in the long run is 
stronger if she has no “ ally” to depend on, for no ally in 
the nature of materialist diplomacy is ever reliable. 

That is why Britain would be still stronger if she could only 
rid herself of the chronic complex about America. What will 
America think ? is one of the odd motives that runs through 
much of British political thought. At least 50 per cent. of. 
British propaganda is directed to the United States, in the 
hope presumably that the United States may one day become 
an ally. It is a stupid hope, because it detracts from British 
concentration on the work in hand. America perhaps will 
become an ally of Britain for war purposes by the time 
Britain has left no doubt in American minds that she will win 
the war.. As in the spring of 1917, she will then plunge in 
fresh, among the exhausted belligerents—her tactic is to-day 
flattered by Russian imitation—and her unimpaired strength 
will be trained with all its robustness, as it was in 1919, upon 
the making of peace terms. Such speculation is not of great 
practical value. The fate of the world is being decided now 
by Britain—alone. It would be misleading to argue that the 
decadence of democracy and the virility of dictatorship is 
illustrated by the fact that the protagonist dictatorship 
Germany was given the maximum active belligerent help by 
her dictatorship friend Italy, whereas the protagonist democ- 
racy Britain was deserted by her democratic friend France, 
and left to fight alone by her other democratic friend, the 
United States. The temptation to such an argument is 
strengthened by the circumstance that an American declara- 
tion of war on Germany, if it had been made when Italy 
declared war on Britain, might indeed have helped to win the 
war. France might have been saved if America had answered 
her last appeal in June; and the war might already be over 
in the defeat of Germany and Italy. The strength of the 
United States is prodigious. It would certainly help to win 
any war for the right cause, if it were applied at the beginning 
(when it is needed) and not at the end (when its motive is at 
least equivocal). The truth is that Italy did not declare war 
out of friendship or loyalty to Germany, but from what so- 
called “ realist ” people describe as a motive of material self- 
interest. America acts from precisely the same motive in not 
declaring war as an ally of Britain, becauseshe clearly thinks 
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that on the whole she has less to lose, perhaps even more to 
gain, by allowing Britain the full honour of fighting what Mr. 
Roosevelt has-:called the battle for “freedom” without 
American belligerent help. In one sense, having regard to the 
_facts and traditions of a world-wide diplomatic practice that 
is wholly material and selfish, and is pursued in complete 
defiance of the laws of God—si monumentum requiris, circum- . 
spice—it would be as unfair to criticise either the action of 
Italy or the inaction of the United States in the periphery to 
the central struggle between Germany and Britain. 
What does however continue to puzzle many people is the 
old question, crudely put: why does God allow it? Less 
crudely put: why do the wicked prosper as the green bay 
tree? Why, in short, was Christ crucified ? If one-millionth 
part of the thought and work given by man to “ science ” and 
other material fields of research had been given to spiritual 
research, many pathetic souls would not now be exposed. to 
the harrowing doubts suggested by such questions, nor would 
the circumstances have arisen which prompt them. The worst 
of the obstacles to the emancipation of civilisation from the 
horrors it encompasses for itself is the tradition which places 
“ God ” or religion and “ politics ” or practical life in separate 
non-communicating compartments. Our political leaders— 
writers and commentators as well as executive statesmen— 
think you a crank, or a victim to softening of the brain, if you 
correlate God with diplomatic practice. Thousands of books 
are published annually in all countries on “ political” subjects. 
The name of God never appears in them, at any rate not in a 
.theological sense. If you want to write religion, you are 
invited to label yourself “ religious ” not “ political,” so that 
the reader shall know what to avoid. Publishers have cate- 
gories : art, history, politics, “religion,” etc. The conception 
that “ religion ” is not one of a series of catalogued activities, 
but is general to all, has never been accepted. Hence in part 
the fact, undoubted, palpable, fortified by generations of ex- 
perience, that the human race engages periodically, and as its 
greatest active manifestation, in orgies of mutual destruction. 
The question why God “ allows ” these things is not asked by 
those more practical people who, without presuming or hoping 
to understand God, yet know that God created man and gave 
him a measure of His own divinity: namely, the power to ` 
distinguish between good and evil and the unfettered freedom 
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to ‘choose between them. If men were stones, or trees, or 
cabbages, they would not be able to inflict these horrors upon | 
the earth. Being men, endowed with the supremely mystical ` 
gift of a critical free will, they can do what they will. If God 
could refuse to “ allow ” them to do what they do, they would 
not be free. They would be as cabbages. 

It is a monstrous perversity that prompts mankind, having 
been entrusted by God with the Godlike competence to do 
what is right spontaneously—and by implication to do what 
is wrong on the same terms—first to choose what is. wrong, 
and when it is done, turn upon God and ask: Why do you 
allow it? Until the world’s diplomacy is rescued from ‘the 
traditional prejudice that “ religion ” has nothing to do with 
it, and reverses its whole motive of conduct, so that an am- 
bassador, for instance, drives not at what he regards as ad- 
vantageous to his own country, but at what is advantageous 
to other countries, we shall go on being enmeshed in our own 
nets. The main truth is terrifyingly simple and uncom- 
promising. We are all either unselfish and thereby we prosper, 
or we are selfish and thereby we perish. The truth is even 
obvious to all minds above those of the Kilkenny cats. Yet 
the tradition is obstinate. We pay, and shall go on paying, 
the penalty of our folly until we abandon the folly. The power 
is in ourselves not to “ allow ” these things to happen that do 
happen, to our shame. Yet the intrinsic superiority of good- 
over evil gives to a harassed mankind this consolation : that 
the forces of evil tend to destroy themselves, and the forces 

-of good tend to strengthen themselves. The storm spends 
itself, and there is peace at the last. 


J America AND THE WESTERN Bases. 


On August 16th, 1940, Mr. Roosevelt, President of the 
United States, at his routine Press conference said: “The 
United States Government are holding conversations with the 
British Government with regard to the acquisition of naval 
and air bases for the defence of the Western Hemisphere, and 
especially of the Panama Canal.” Secondly, he said that the 
United States Government were carrying on conversations 
with the Canadian Government on the defence of the Western 
Hemisphere. Thirdly, he said that certain leading American 
naval, air or military officers were in Great Britain as 
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“observers.” Journalists sometimes hear things, rumours and 
more solid things. It is their business to take the solids, and 
to sift the rumours. They had heard about the famous fifty 
over-age destroyers and they therefore asked the President 
whether the officers were in Britain “ negotiating ” about the 
transfer of the’ destroyers. The President firmly denied it. 
“ We are not discussing destroyers,” he said in a simple 
sentence, of which the meaning seemed to be clear. “ What I 
am trying to do,” he added, “ is to acquire American bases.” 
That sentence also seemed clear and simple. On the following 
day the Ministry of Information in London, in its routine 
advice to those who help to mould public opinion (this being 
one of the abiding sources of anxiety in all political organisa- 
- tions), added a pronounced emphasis to the point elaborately 
conveyed by Mr. Roosevelt, that there was no connection 
between the discussions about the possible British lease to 
America of naval and air bases in the Western hemisphere 
and the discussions also proceeding about the possible sale of 
fifty American destroyers to Britain. Yet, it was added, at a 
later stage the two parallel lines of discussion might converge, 
might even be “ co-ordinated ” (a favourite word in political 
talk). At present they were “ independent.” 

Within a week the “ swap ”. (for it was nothing else) had 
been duly effected. A man once asked a publican to sell him 
a bottle of whisky at an hour of day when it was a criminal 
offence for any publican to sell any bottle of whisky to any- 
body. The tempter suggested : “ If you will give me a bottle 
- of whisky as a free gift, I will promise you a free gift of cash. 
The two transactions will be separate, independent and un- 
co-ordinated.” The motive in that case was clear, if illegal. 
In the case of the Anglo-American swap, the motive for 
elaborate finesse was not at all clear, unless it was the possi- 
bility that German sensitiveness to the niceties of what 
imaginative people call “ international law ” in re neutrality 
might be shocked or irritated. 

On August zoth Mr. Churchill, speaking in the House of 
Commons, made a statement which deserves to be closely 
read as a masterpiece of that particular kind of diplomacy for 
which the British genius is deservedly famous. He made it at 
the end of a long and inspiriting review of the progress of the 
war. (In the reported text of the statement I retain: the 
particular “ hear, hear ” that greeted the essential sentence in 
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this historic diplomatic achievement.) “ Some months ago [he 
said] we came to the conclusion that the interests of the United 
States and of the British Empire both required that the 
United States should have facilities for the naval and air 
defence of the Western Hemisphere against the attack of a 
Nazi power which might have acquired temporary but 
lengthy control of a large part of Western Europe and its 
formidable resources. We had, therefore, decided spon- 
taneously, and without being asked or offered any induce- 
ment, to inform the Government of the United States that 
we should be glad to place such defence facilities at their . 
disposal by leasing suitable sites in our transatlantic posses- 
sions for their greater security against the unmeasured dangers 
of the future. The principle of association of interests for 
common purposes between Great Britain and the United 
States had developed even before the war. Various agree- 
ments had been reached about certain small islands in 
the Pacific Ocean which had become important as air fuelling 
points. In all this line of thought we found ourselves in ‘very 
close harmony with the Government of Canada. Presently we 
learnt that anxiety was also felt in the United States about the 
air and naval defence of their Atlantic seaboard, and President 
Roosevelt has recently made it clear that he would like to 
discuss with us, and with the Dominion of Canada and with 
Newfoundland, the development of American naval and air 
facilities in Newfoundland and in the West Indies. There is, 
of course, no question of any transference of sovereignty 
[hear, hear}that has never been suggested—or of any action 
being taken without the consent or against the wishes of the 
various Colonies concerned, but for our part His Majesty’s 
Government is entirely willing to accord defence facilities to 
the United States—on a ninety-nine years’ leasehold basis— 
and we feel sure that our interests no less than theirs, and the 
interests of the Colonies themselves and of Canada and New- 
foundland, will be served thereby. Those are important steps. 
Undoubtedly this process means that these two great organisa- 
tions of the English-speaking democracies, the British Empire 
and the United States, will have to be somewhat mixed up 
together in some of their affairs for mutual and general 
advantage. For my own part, looking out upon the future, I 
do not view the process with any misgivings. I could not stop 
it if I wished. No one could stop it. Like the Mississippi, it 
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just keeps rolling along. Let it roll. Let it roll on full flood, 
inexorable, irresistible, benignant, to broader lands and better 
days.” i 

The text of the legal documents enshrining the transactions 
was published (Cmd. 6224) on September 4th. It consisted of 
two Notes, one from Lord Lothian, British Ambassador in 
Washington, dated September 2nd, to Mr. Cordell Hull, 
American Secretary of State, and one from Mr. Hull, of the 
same date, to Lord Lothian. These were the essential 
passages : (1) Lord Lothian, “ His Majesty’s Government 
will secure the grant to the Government of the United States, 
freely and without consideration, of the lease for immediate 
establishment and use of naval and air bases and facilities for 
the entrance thereto and operation and protection thereof, on 
the Avalon Peninsula and on the southern coast* of New- 
foundland, and on the. east coast and on the Great Bay of 
Bermuda. Furthermore, in view of the above and in view of 
the desire of the United States to acquire additional air and 
naval bases in the Caribbean and in. British Guiana; and 
without endeavouring to place a monetary or commercial 
value upon the many tangible and intangible rights and pro- 
perties involved, His Majesty’s Government will make avail- 
able to the United States for immediate establishment and use 
of naval and air bases and facilities for entrance thereto and 
operation and protection thereof, on the eastern side of the 
Bahamas, the southern coast of Jamaica, the western coast 
of St. Lucia, the west coast of Trinidad, in the Gulf of Paria, 
in the Island of Antigua, and in British Guiana within 50 
miles of Georgetown, in exchange for naval and military 
equipment and material which the United States will transfer 
to His Majesty’s Government. All of the bases and facilities 
referred to in the preceding paragraphs will be leased to the 
United States for a period of 99 years free from all rent and 
charges other than such compensation to be mutually agreed 
on to be paid by the United States in order to compensate 
the owners of private property. for the loss by expropriation 
or damage arising out of the establishment of the bases and 
facilities in question.” (2) Mr. Cordell Hull, “ The Govern- 
ment of the United States appreciates the declarations and 
the generous action of His Majesty’s Government, as contained ' 
in your communications, which are destined to enhance the 
national security of the United States and greatly to strengthen 
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its ability to co-operate effectively with the other nations of 
the Americas in the defence of the Western Hemisphere. It 
therefore gladly accepts the proposals. The Government of 
the United States will immediately designate experts to meet 
with experts designated by His Majesty’s Government to 
determine upon the exact location of naval and air bases 
mentioned in your communication under acknowledgment. 
In consideration of the declarations above quoted, the 
Government of the United States will immediately transfer 
to His Majesty’s Government 50 United States Navy 
destroyers generally referred to as the 1,200-tons type.” 

It will be noticed that Lord Lothian used the words “ in 
exchange for ” in co-ordinating the two transfers, and that 
Mr. Cordell Hull used the legal phrase “ in consideration of ” 
in the like context. If transfers of imperial territory could 
thus always amicably be arranged, there need never be any 
war on earth. l 


RUSSIA AND THE BALKANS. 


Speculation was excited in certain British newspapers by 
Rumania’s surrender of Transylvania to Hungary, about the 
chances of a clash between Germany and Russia. It was not 
known, one must assume, by such speculators that’ the final 
factor that decided Bucharest to yield was that Moscow 
added its voice to that of Berlin and Rome in advising it. 
While the possibility must always be borne in mind that 
events may ultimately force Russia into war against Germany, 
yet it would be foolish to underestimate the strength of 
Russia’s determination to keep out of it for as long as possible. 

Much of the speculation above referred to rested upon little 
more than wishful thinking. It was encouraged by the report 
that Japanese forces had been landed in Indo-China at the 
invitation of, and as a result of an agreement with, the French 
authorities, and that American diplomacy was again active 
in the Far East. It was reported, for instance, that the United 
States had renewed their representations to Japan, reaffirming 
her interest in the maintenance of the status quo in the Far 
East, including Indo-China, and that she had started an 
` exchange of views on the subject with the Russian Govern- 
ment. In addition, it was recognised as an obvious fact in all 
diplomatic quarters that the new Rumanian “ Leader,” 
General Antonescu, if not a German puppet, was at any rate 
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persona gratissima to Berlin, and-indeed owed his emergence 
to German influence. The inference was that Germany’s road 
to the Black Sea seemed now open, and a direct challenge 
seemed therefore to be thrown to Russia. Even the possibility 
of a “ friendly ” division of Rumania between Germany and 
Russia seemed to be ruled out, because the oil fields (which 
would obviously be Germany’s cardinal demand) are too near 
the Black Sea to satisfy the cardinal Russian interest of pre- 
venting a German access to the Black Sea. The addition of 
Moldavia to Bessarabia as Russia’s spoils would not touch the 
main problem. In short there was some substance in the 
argument that what remained of Rumania could not be- 
divided between Germany and Russia without creating more 
difficulties for both of them than would be solved. It was 
that circumstance which was believed to have dictated Herr 
Hitler’s decision not to annex Rumania outright, but to 
attempt his ends through the instrumentality of a puppet 
dictator. On the other hand, it was equally recognised that’ 
a man of Mr. Stalin’s “ realism ” was not likely to be deceived 
by mere chicanery in method. 

What then, it was asked, was the price consciously or un- 
consciously paid by Herr Hitler for Russia’s. continued com- 
placencé in his politics ?, -The answer most generally given 
was a subtle one, too subtle probably for Herr Hitler to 
‘anderstand. There is indeed a solid motive behind Moscow’s 
determination, at‘almost any cost, not to be involved in war 
with Germany in Europe nor with Japan in the Far East. 
Apart from the normal consideration that no Government 
wants to be involved in war if it can help it, there is the 
additional motive in Russia’s case that universal communism 
is still one of her chief objectives. In Moscow’s view war 
between Germany and Britain in Europe and if possible 
between Japan and America in the Far East are the means 
best calculated to serve Russia’s ambition of launching 
. general communism by first undermining the’ capitalist 
countries : provided always that Russia herself remains intact 
by contriving not to be involved in either war. 

GrorcE Giascow. 
September 12th, 1940. 
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SIR HORACE RUMBOLD ON 
THE WAR OF 1914.* 


Sir Horace Rumbold was Counsellor of Embassy at Berlin 
in r914, and, in the absence of his chief, Sir Edward Goschen, 
he was called upon to deal with the early stages of the crisis 
inaugurated by the murders at Serajevo. He prefaces his 
narrative by a series of brief chapters on some of the alarming 
incidents of the last years of peace, such as the Liman crisis 
and the Zabern affair. The detailed story begins with the 
news of the murder of the Archduke, which was received 
during the friendly visit of the British fleet to Kiel. The 
author quotes freely from his own despatches, published in 
the British Documents on the Origins of the War, vol. XI, from 
the German Documents, and from other well-known sources 
such as the reminiscences of Tirpitz and Theodor Wolff. He 
has not thought it necessary to keep abreast of the vast 
literature on his subject. He would, however, have done well 
to study, for instance, Professor Bernadotte Schmitt’s massive 
volumes, The Coming of the War, the fullest account of the 


* The War Crisis in Berlin. July-August 1914. By Sir Horace Rumbold. Constable. 
18s. ` 
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crisis in our language ; and there.is not much point in quoting 
such authorities as Headlam or Oman, who wrote before the 
opening of the archives of all the Great Powers of Europe 
except Italy. The general reader, however, will find most of 
what he wants in this unadorned narrative, compiled by a 
cool and experienced diplomatist. The most interesting pages 
are those which describe his personal experiences, such as the 


‚dinner at the Hotel Bristol on July 30th, when he and our 
` Naval and Military Attachés sat together, with the represen- 


tatives of several other states close by. The staff of the Austro- 
Hungarian Embassy, he records, looked far from happy. 
“ All these people were watching us with deep interest. 
They evidently realised how much depended on our country.” 

Sir Horace realises that neither the Kaiser nor his Chan- 
cellor desired war, but: he- is fully aware that they were 
singularly unfitted to keep the peace, the former owing to his 
impulsiveness, the latter to his inexperience. To his chiefs, 
the Ambassador in Berlin and the Foreign Secretary, he pays 
high tributes. “ Viscount Grey was the embodiment of all 
that was best in English public and private life... . He 
stands out from the ranks of the foreign statesmen who had 
the handling of the crisis with him. It was indeed fortunate 
for Britain that such a man was in charge of British foreign 
policy at that grave juncture.” At the time the Embassy staff 
at Berlin, as at Paris and St. Petersburg, feared that we might 
not intervene, or that, if we did, our intervention might not be 
immediate. “ We did not, I am afraid, sufficiently take into 
account Grey’s difficulties in the Cabinet and the necessity of 
having a united nation behind the Government if they decided 
to intervene. And they could only intervene if a factor 
supervened which would necessarily unite the nation.” The 


-new factor was the invasion of ‘Belgium. On August 4th, 


before the presentation of our ultimatum, the author went to 
see Jules Cambon, whom he found packing his archives. 
“ Ecoutez,” remarked the Ambassador, “je ne trouve pas que 
vous agissez en gentilshommes.” His visitor explained that in 
order to rally public opinion in England solidly behind the 
Government, there must be a concrete case about which to 


"go to war, such as the violation of Belgian territory. “ Tiens, 


je wy avais pas pensé,” replied the Ambassador, who at once 
became more friendly. f 
A brief concluding chapter sums up the, author’s reflections. 


+ 
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He is convinced that war was inevitable after the Austrian 
ultimatum to Serbia ; that it wotld have broken out whatever 
we had said or done ;- that Grey uttered his warning on July ` 
29th at the earliest possible moment ; that we were bound to 
‘take part in the conflict, not merely owing to our treaty 
obligation to Belgium, but for our own security. There is no 
Germanophobia in these pages, for he has seen too much of the 
world to indulge in violent animosities; but he freely 
criticises the mistakes and the crimes committed by Ger- 
many’s rulers. “ One of the tragedies of the situation was the 
absence of any real statesmen in Germany capable of con- 
trolling events.” Grey always exaggerated the share of the 
soldiers in causing the catastrophe, not realising that the well- 
meaning but blundering Bethmann held all the threads in his 
hands, and, with the Kaiser’s approval, made all the major 
decisions. The soldiers were not consulted till the avalanche 
was about to fall. Yet the General Staff, as Sir Horace truly 
declares, were only too ready to take advantage of what to 
them was the most propitious moment to embark on a war. 
Austria was growing weaker, and Russia was recovering her 
strength. 

It was a happy thought to add the despatch of April 26th, 
1933, in which the author looked back on his five years as 
Ambassador in Berlin, during which he witnessed the decline 
and fall of the Weimar régime. Though Hitler had only been 
three months at the helm, he sensed its evil character and 
menacing implications. He described it as a régime of brute 
force, cruel, intolerant and despotic at home, saturated with 
militarism, and bent on war. “ The plans of the Government 
are far-reaching ; they will take several years to mature, and 
they realise that it would be idle to embark on them if there 
were any danger of premature disturbance either abroad or 
at home. They may, therefore, be expected to repeat their 
protestations of peaceful intent from time to time and to have 
recourse to other measures, including propaganda, to lull the 
outer world into a sense of security. . . . The spirit of the 
moment is definitely disquieting, and the Government of this 
country, for the first time since the war, are giving state 
sanction and encouragement to an attitude of mind, as well 
as to various forms of military training, which can only end 
in one way. I therefore feel that Germany’s neighbours have 
reason to be vigilant, and that it may be necessary for them 
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to determine their attitude towards coming developments in 
this country sooner than they may have contemplated.” It 
is a feather in the author’s cap that he seized the inwardness 
of the Nazi revolution when the régime was in its infancy more 
clearly than Sir Nevile Henderson, who cherished illusions 
when he arrived at Berlin four years later. The preface, 
written since the outbreak of the new war, merely repeats the 
verdict of 1933. Hitler is condemned as a dangerous dema- ` 
gogue. “Freedom, justice, toleration and decency have 
gone by the board in the Third Reich. The Nazi régime has 
appealed to and exploited the basest characteristics of the 
German race.” i 


G. P.G. 


“JAPAN AND THE POWERS.** 
For the first hundred pages of this book, based on the 


author’s original thesis for his degree over thirty years ago, 
the English reader who has any knowledge of the Far East 
_ must be filled with admiration. Not only is the English 
impeccable, but the author has presented in an able, lucid 
and fair way the background of Japan’s entry into inter- 
national life. Indeed the book is well documented through- 
out. Not only are Japanese sources quoted, but Russian, 
American and British, and the British Documents on the 
Origins of the War (Gooch and Temperley). This first section 
brings us to 1895 ; Japan had defeated China in what must 
now be called the First Sino-Japanese War, had reft from her 
Formosa the Beautiful and the Pescadore Islands, and gained 
through the Treaty of Shimonoseki permission to start modern 
manufacturing industries in various Chinese ports. This last 
concession, through the Most Favoured Nation Treaty, 
became the right of all Treaty Powers—and thereby started 
trade competition. China also was forced to acknowledge the 
independence of her vassal state, Korea, though she was to 
claim special rights over that buffer state for fifteen years 
more. But, and this has never ceased to rankle and with 
some cause, -Japan was obliged, through the machinations 
of Russia, Germany and France, to give back to China the 
Liaotung Peninsula of Southern Manchuria. The “ popular 


* Japan Among the Great Powers: A Survey of Her International Relations. By 
Dr. Seiji Hishida. Longmans. 17s. 6d. 
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indignation ” roused in Japan by this retrocession reverber- 
ates throughout the book, and is called up as a bogy every 
time a more liberal statesman seems inclined at all to see the 
point of view of other nations. 

Even in this section there are, of course, certain disputable 
assertions—such as the age-long sanctity of the Japanese 
monarchy. When one remembers the very scant respect 
which the Japanese feudal lords showed these so-called 
Emperors, one becomes sceptical. It has even happened that 
three or four of them have coexisted, as each was deposed in 
turn. Dr. Hishida also persists in describing the Korean 
peninsula geographically as “ a dagger at the heart of Japan ” 
—a phrase more histrionic than historic, for in point of fact 
it has appeared rather to be a spear thrown at the head of 
China. It is an ungrateful phrase, for it ignores all the culture 
and civilisation which reached Japan from China through 
Korea, not to mention her Buddhist religion. ` 

The next hundred pages are equally well documented, but 
more polemical. We are taken through the Russo-Japanese 
war, and the struggle for the Manchurian railways.. One 
single military line grows into seven built for traffic, with a 
monopoly on Japan’s part:. then there is a mention of 
Mongolia. No wonder that China was becoming uneasy 
concerning her urgent neighbour. Yet she was held inert by 
inner turmoil, for this was the period when she was dissolving 
her ties with the Manchus and doing away with a throne on 
which Emperors had sat for even longer than in Japan. 

Next we come to the World War and Japan’s share, due 
to the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, whose usefulness to Japan is 
discussed. Early in the war Japan took Tsingtao from 
Germany. “ This was the second time that Japan had spent 
blood and money in overthrowing a strong naval base erected 
along the Chinese coast.” (Such words read to-day, in summer 
1940, remind us of the significant position of Hong Kong: 
stands she now in danger of being the third victim?) It is 
always difficult for the Japanese to realise that beaten nations 
have usually expended even more “blood and treasure ” 
than their conquerors : and here the matter was complicated 
by China being one of the Allies. Once again, Japan was 
obliged to retrocede her conquest to China. Sir John Jordan 
used to deny that Mr. Balfour could possibly have “ prom- 
ised ” Shantung away : first, it was not his to give ; secondly, 
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“he would have had to inform, me, His Majesty’s Minister 
at Peking.” But as the years went by, he became less, affirma- 
tive. It was during the war, also, that Japan presented her 
Twenty-One Demands to Yuan Shih-Kai, leader of China 
during her interim period between monarchy and republic. 
Whether he signed them under duress or no, Chinese leaders 
since have strenuously denied his right to do so. ' 

The next section of the book brings America more into the 
scene, for her ties with the Orient developed considerably 
during the Great War. There were the anti-Japanese Immi- 
gration Laws of California, which rankled and stung, then 
the Ishii-Lansing Gentleman’s Agreement: after the war 
controversy over Yap Island. Then tariff walls were raised all 
over the world, aimed, largely at the increasing Japanese 
competition. There was also friction with Soviet Russia. 
The Allies had sent troops to aid the retreat of the gallant 
Czecho-Slovak Brigade. America and Britain withdrew their 


‘forces in 1920, but Japan did not withdraw from Saghalien 


till 1925. This was, after all, only tit for tat, since after the 
Boxer, Revolt of 1900 Imperial Russia had not withdrawn 
from Manchuria till 1903. But at last we arrive at the com- 
plete elimination of Russia in Manchuria withthe sale of her 
railway to Japan, despite China’s protests. 

So we come to the last fifteen years, and, sad to say, the 
book’s valué ceases. Dr. Hishida the historian comes to an 
end, and metamorphoses into a propagandist. He could not 
approve of any Conference about naval parity. He tells of 


. the Nine Power Pact of Washington, but says Japan need no 


longer subscribe to it, though a signatory, since China is a 
“ disorganised” nation. There is no mention of China’s 
accusations that Chang Tso-Lin, Governor of Manchuria, was 
assassinated by the Japanese military so that they might 
start their policy of annexation there; nor of the atrocious 
onslaught of her navy on Chapei, the artisan quarter of 
Shanghai, whereby it was razed to the ground and thousands 


~ of its inhabitants slaughtered. There is no word anent: the 


tremendous list of cruel acts of murder and rape which have 
characterised the three years of Japan’s present invasion of 
China. Pages about a Monroe Doctrine for the East, or a 
New Order in the Orient cannot gloze these facts, which speak 
louder than lofty words. Does this New Order mean-anything 
but domination and exploitation ? For what else are immense 
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Japanese armies overrunning China ? For what other purpose 
are Japanese planes bombing Chungking, 2,000 miles away 
from Tokyo? Yet, in a way, this behaviour of Japanese 
-outside their country is but the logical outcome of their 
methods at home. Again and again Dr. Hishida with pride 
affirms that in Japan “the Cabinet and the military staffs 
must ever remain in perfect accord.” When the Cabinet 
refuses this “ perfect harmony,” if it does not resign, the only 
way is its elimination—by assassination, if necessary. The 
harmony is the peace of death. Ichabod! The glory is 


departed. DorotuEa Hose. 


THE METHODS OF MUSSOLINL* 


The fyture historian will consider this book a most im- 
portant document of Italian life during the eclipse of Italian 
civilisation constituted by Fascism. The author is a son of 
the distinguished journalist and socialist deputy in pre- 
fascist days, who, together with Turati and others, founded 
the Socialist Party in 1892. The book begins with a spirited 
and occasionally humorous description of his family life from 
the day when, as a boy, he was shattered by the news of the 
kidnapping and murder of Matteotti. From that day, when 
he was only sixteen, he began to live but also to be afraid of 
life: his father might also be murdered. The front page of 
the book quotes Seneca’s words : “ Nothing is worse than to 
make a man inherit the hatred felt for his father.” Very 
soon another great family friend died, Signora Anna Kuliseioff, 
of Russian origin, another of the Party’s founders, a lady of 
exquisite beauty and culture who had known almost all the 
prisons of continental Europe. Few pages touch the reader 
so déeply as the description how the Fascist hordes repeatedly 
and systematically disturbed the funeral, with the obvious 
complicity of the police and in defiance of the immense and 
deeply reverent crowd. 

When you begin to read this book you cannot lay it down 
till you have reached the-end. It depicts the petty, cruel 
persecution of a family from morning to evening by Fascists 
and police who reported daily to Mussolini; the abject 
attitude of police officers, magistrates or prefects; the 
cowardice of family friends and acquaintances fearing worry ' 

* What Mussolini did to us. By Dr. Paolo Treves. Gollancz. 1940. 128. 6d. 
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and social ostracism. We realise the loneliness of such a life, 
the unending days of prison life or of a life similar to that in 
. a prison, when the whole family could not move from Turin to 
Rome or from the mountains to the sea without police escort 
making it doubly difficult to find lodgings or hotel accommo- 
dation, These pages reveal the inwardness of daily life under 
Fascism, the political immaturity and the extremely low 
intellectual and moral level which made and makes Fascism 
possible. Our author humorously described his vain en- 
deavours to explain what philosophy is to a gaoler who, 
having been told that in prison there were several philosophers, 
had expressed his curiosity. Even a Socrates would have lost 
his patience. -Nor will the reader forget the immense and long- 
practised skill by which the author, figuring madness, suc- 
ceeded at last in recovering his freedom, in escaping from 
military service under specially devised, exasperating and 
degrading conditions and; finally, in reaching Paris and 
rejoining his father and mother, there to resume the struggle 
for Italian freedom. 
ANGELO CRESPI. 


AN ANALYSIS OF GERMAN OPINION. 


This deservedly praised book gives a very clever analysis of 
Hitler and a still more remarkable cross-section through the 
different groups composing the German people. Hitler, says 
the German author, is no statesman: his rise is due to the 
harmony of his own inferiority-feelings with those of the 
German people. His only aim is Hitler himself. The other 
‘ Nazi leaders are cynical fortune hunters who, led by Hitler, 
have destroyed all values. They strive for world subjection, 
but are proclaiming all the time: we love peace with the 
` patience of lambs ; if we wage war, it is only from the lofty 
motives of Lohengrin, for the rescue of oppressed irinocence. 
As regards the German people, however, it is not true that it 
stands united behind its leaders ; it is less true to-day than 
in 1914. 

The author distinguishes between the following groups: 
The Nazis (about 20 per cent.), the barbarised profiteers of the 
system, in the first generation sometimes still with ideological 


* Germany: Fekyll and Hyde. By Sebastian Haffner. Secker & Warburg. 1940. 
8s. 6d: a 
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pretexts, but the younger ones quite without conscience, 
mind, and soul, ready for everything, even after a lost war to 
be bolshevised together with the Communists. For Nazism is 
no world conception, no ideology, but a magic formula which 
attracts a definite type, full of unheard-of savagery, able and 
willing to destroy the whole of European culture, as it has 
already destroyed German culture. Nihilism in action! The 
second group is the loyal population (about 40 per cent.), 
mostly petty bourgeoisie and the provincial upper middle 
class, living in an unreal world, and from misunderstood 
patriotism consciously deluded as to the real character of 
Hitlerism ; it is that patriotism which in 1914 sanctioned the 
atrocities in Belgium, the morbid patriotism of the German 
Reich since 1870. The third group is the-disloyal population 
{about 35 per cent.), absolutely hostile to the Nazis, but 
without a common political aim, to be found among the 
formerly organised workers, the orthodox Catholics, and the 
upper middle class in the large towns, unrevolutionary by 
nature, most of them humanistically minded, but not demo- 
cratic. Even the Social Democratic Germany wished for 
authority. This group had for years waited in vain for 
external help against the Nazis, so that the outbreak of war 
found them already without faith and exhausted. The fourth 
group, men with a positive political programme and aim, who 
know how the Nazis shouldbe expelled and what will have to 
be done afterwards in Germany: are there any such? Yes, 
but very few, about 5 per cent., but not trained for an under- 
ground fight, because the Marxist dogma has always rejected 
terrorism as obsolete. One chapter is devoted to the émigrés 
to whom no chance was offered in the Western countries, 
whose warnings were for years brushed aside as refugee 
hysteria. 

And now? A peace with Hitler and the Nazis is impossible. 
But also with the so-called loyal people no peace is feasible, 
for in foreign politics they are no better than the Nazis, ruled 
by the idea of a great German Reich. A durable peace can 
only be concluded with the Germans who are disloyal and in 
opposition now. The author thinks it possible to divide 
Germany into the parts existing before 1866 without giving 
rise to distress about the division, for the German states and 
tribes are still psychical realities : Austria, Bavaria, Württem- 
berg, Baden, the Rhineland, Lower Saxony, Saxony-Thuringia, 
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Prussia. This would be much healthier for Germany, because 
the idea of the Reich has adulterated the German character. 
With those new (old) German states a real, not a’ punitive, 
` peace could be concluded. a E 
J. Lesser. 


POPULATION POLICIES: AND 
MOVEMENTS IN EUROPE.* 


Mr. Glass has made a detailed study of the extent to which 
the populations of various countries have been reproducing 
themselves in recent years. In nearly all the Western nations 
fertility has fallen very markedly for fifty years or more. In 
spite of a rise since 1933-most of them have net reproduction 
ratés below unity. Obviously if this state of affairs persists . 
the population of the country will eventually disappear. 
Immigration can hardly be regarded as a solution of the | 
problem since that- introduces an alien stock and the immi- 
grants are only secured at another country’s expense. It is 
significant that Germany and Italy are the two countries 
which have pursued a natalist policy, and the latter is the 
only one which has done so with sufficient success to secure 
an increase of population. Accordingly, the chapter in which 
Mr. Glass describes the Italian struggle for population has a 
claim to attention among the accounts of the different 
European countries. In the first place, restriction was placed 
upon emigration. . Then penalties were imposed on bachelors 
and childless couples, while the new Penal Code prescribes 
heavy penalties for cases of illegal abortion. Other measures 
such as legislation for the protection of maternity and child- 
hood assisted to create favourable conditions for family life 
but could not in any way be regarded as distinctively Italian. ` 
In fact Mr. Glass comes to the conclusion that “ the first 
stage of Italian population policy did relatively little from a 
material point of view to make it worth while for people to 
raise large families.” It was only when the Italians turned 
their attention to the measures advocated in Germany that 
results began to be apparent. They included a broadening 
of family allowance schemes, preferential employment for 
the fathers of large families, the foundation of a central 

* By D. V. Glass. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 258. 
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organisation for -promoting a, population policy, and the 
adoption of the German plan of marriage or family loans. 
War, as Mr. Glass points out, is an unknown factor of 
which no one can estimate the result. Following upon the 
compulsory transfer of .blocks of population, which repre- 
sented a kind of large-scale immigration, it has produced an 
abnormal flight of refugees from one country to another, | 
almost as potently detrimental to the procreation of children 
as any contraceptive agent. War, however, will not create, 
in Mr. Glass’s estimation, “a blank refusal to produce children, 
with an increasing repugnance to bear more than the minimum 
number which will satisfy that blend of selfishness and self- 
sacrifice, which comes under the heading of ‘ parental 
instinct.’ ?” France, in fact, has been trapped in a vicious circle 
as fear of invasion has led to infertility, while decrease of 
population has encouraged attack. Italy and Germany, on 
the other hand, have pursued an active population policy 
to justify their demands for “living space” until the pro- 
creative impulse has become aggressive. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Glass discourages any idea that nations should “ rush head- 
long into a demographic armaments race.” Although these 
problems are for the time in abeyance they are bound to 
reassert themselves again, and then Mr. Glass’s book will be 
a valuable mine of information to aid attempts to find a 


solution. C. E. A. B. 


CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE.* 


Dr. Boas in his latest book crowns and sums up his own 
previous research on Marlowe while making generous acknow- 
ledgment of additional information contributed in the last 
few -years by other scholars. Some enigmas, indeed, must 
remain unsolved until fresh evidence is forthcoming—a 
period of two years, for instance, is unaccounted for. But 
we are given the completest survey possible alike of Marlowe’s 
life and of the plays; these last, and their sources, are dis- 
cussed in detail. Dr. Boas shows that the dramatist’s career, 
though untimely cut short, was not, as has been often 
supposed, an unhappy one; on the contrary, his school and: 


* Christopher Marlowe: a Biographical and Critical Study. By Dr. F. S. Boas. 
Oxford, University Press. 1940. 158. 
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Cambridge years were fortunate ; he obtained an immediate, 
“ resounding success ” with his first tragedies ; his learning 
was recognised even by those inimical to him; he came off 
easily in two summonses by the Courts, one involving an 
arrest for homicide, of which he was not guilty ; the charges 
of atheism brought against him did not involve him in 
trouble, though they may have influenced the jury at the, 
inquisition after his murder. New light has been recently 
thrown on that sinister person, R. Poley, “ the very genius 
of the Elizabethan underworld,” whose dubious activities 
are fully described. His presence on that fatal occasion. has 
led some writers to put forward the rather tempting sugges- 
tion that Marlowe was the victim of a political plot, and not 
of a hasty quarrel with Frizer over the “ recknynge,” i.e. the © 
bill for the tavern supper: Dr. Boas, however, considers that 
there are insufficient grounds for accepting it. 

Marlowe seems to have followed his sources faithfully in 
the main; he was most influenced by Latin literature, 
notably by Ovid ; there is in him “ no echo of Attic tragedy.” 
Beauty and knowledge were the objects of his restless search, 
and beauty was typified by Helen of Troy, who inspired ‘not 
only the famous lines in Faustus, but others scarcely less 
lovely in the Second Tamburlaine and in Dido. He was, 
says Dr. Boas, a pagan of the Renaissance, whose rationalising 
` impulse led him to expose the alleged weaknesses of the three 
great religious systems in his plays. In these too he‘introduces 
allusions to the metaphysics and cosmography which, like 
Faustus, he loved—those “ brave translunary things . . . all 
air and fire ” which Drayton attributed to him.. Like Milton, 
he was skilful in the use of proper names. It is characteristic 
of him, as our author notes, that barbarous, sensational 
episodes and. buffoonery (which apparently delighted his 
audiences) should be blent with august. tragedy, and it is. 
undoubtedly his at times extravagant language which is 
burlesqued in Hamlet. The thorny problem raised by parallel 
passages in Marlowe and Shakespeare, in 2 and 3 Henry VI 
especially, cannot be solved until the relative dates of the 
plays concerned are established. There is no evidence that 
the two poets ever met. Dr. Boas assigns Faustus to the 
latter part of 1592, for bibliographical reasons ; it has usually 
been-supposed earlier. The book concludes with an account 
of Marlowe’s place in the estimate of succeeding generations : 
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he was considered old-fashioned in the next century; Ben 
Jonson attacks Tamburlaine and Dryden does not even 
mention Marlowe. His Hero and Leander seems to have been 
his best title to fame. A list of early editions and principal 
documents is given in an Appendix, and there are interesting 
facsimiles of some documents and title-pages. 


E.G.S. 


PRUSSIA AND GERMANY." 


There have recently been a number of books in which the 
attempt has been made to visualise what part Germany should 
take in a reorganised Europe after this war. The present 
book, by Dr. Stern-Rubarth, is in the nature of a political 
pamphlet.in which a stimulating though in my opinion un- ` 
tenable thesis is put forward. As it also claims to be a his- 
torical study and bases its proposals on a certain interpretation 
of historical facts, it deserves the attention of the student of 
politics. The thesis is simple enough. He maintains that there 
are two kinds of Germany, one cultured, peace-loving and 
within the pale of Western civilisation; the other militarist, 
aggressive and hostile to democracy. The latter is really the 
old Prussia which conquered and corrupted the land of poets 
and thinkers. Accordingly Prussia must be separated from 
the rest of Germany and relegated to close collaboration 
with the Slavonic East, since it is of Slavonic character. 
Furthermore, the whole of Europe must be organised on a 
federal basis, and our economic system reformed on the lines 
of a system of planned economy which the author calls 
Correctivism. 

The thesis of the two Germanys is fairly old, and the idea 
that Prussia really is the villain in the piece was ventilated 
during the last war. In the light of history, however, it 
cannot be maintained. If there are two moods in the German 
character, as perhaps there are, they belong to the German 
race as such and cannot be geographically sorted out. The 
author has to admit that many Prussian leaders were not 
born in Prussia: in fact almost all the great ones came from 
other parts of Germany, just as the Hohenzollerns themselves 
did. On the other hand many Prussians rendered valuable 
contributions to German civilisation and were staunch 

* Exit Prussia. By Edgar Stern-Rubarth. Duckworth. 6s. 
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‘defenders of justice and freedom. After all, the greatest 
advocate of peace, the man who demanded a league of nations, 
was the Prussian Kant. How far the author has to stretch 
- the facts iri order to make them fit the case is shown. by his 
remark that the Carlsbad Decrees show the brutality of 
Prussia. In fact they were devised by the South German 
Metternich who as the head of the Austrian Government was - 
responsible for one of the worst periods of reaction in Ger- 
many. One of his most bitter critics was the Prussian 
Junker Wilhelm von Humboldt, the friend of Goethe and 
Schiller and the founder of the University of Berlin. On the 
other hand the philosophers who are often described as 
exponents of German nationalism were the Saxons Fichte 
and Nietzsche and the Swabian. Hegel. The fathers of the 
race theory were the Frenchman Gobineau and the English- 
man Houston Stewart Chamberlain. The majority of Ger- 
many’s present leaders are not Prussians. 
‘These biographical facts are not decisive and I should not 
have mentioned them had not the author set such store by 
biography wherever it seemed to fit his purpose. When, for 
instance, he describes the categorical imperative as some- 
thing peculiarly Prussian, he claims Kant as a Prussian 
philosopher ; but when -he has to admit that Kant was.'a 
sincere Pacifist he points to his alleged Scottish origin. It 
must be admitted that even if we leave biography out of 
account Prussia was the most militarist of all the German 
states and developed some peculiar national characteristics ; 
_but it is not true to say that a-reluctant Germany ‘was. con- ` 
quered by Prussia. It is deeply to be regretted.that German 
unity was not brought about by a voluntary ‘effort of its 
citizens but by Prussia’s military power. Yet we mist: not 
forget that the Revolution of 1848 started in Berlin and 
Vienna simultaneously and failed everywhere in Germany. 
If Prussia and her methods prevailed in Germany it was,in ° 
. no small degree due to the.selfish and stupid policy of Austria 
and to the political incompetence of the German middle class. 
The reasons for this have to be found in a thousand years of 
German history. po Ais OE E 
There is another, objection tothe thesis of Dr. Stern- . 
Rubarth. Germany is an’-organic whole, economically, 
geographically and socially, and any attempt to carve it up . 
would not pacify Europe but .would create-a dangerous 
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canker eating at its heart. In this respect the author’s 
proposals are somewhat self-contradictory. He advocates a 
European federation, with which I heartily agree, but he 
ruins any chances such a scheme might have by breaking up 
a unit which history has created in a thousand years. The 
Allied statesmen have wisely declared that the carving up of 
Germany is not one of their war aims, and indeed nothing 
would unite the German people more than the fear that a lost 
war would mean the end of German unity. Do not let us be. 
deceived by the illusion that Germans would welcome such 
a solution. 


R. Aris. 


SHORTER REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


The fourth volume of The Handbook of British Birds* (Cormorants to 
Crane) appeared in June, despite the war and the‘death of the Rev. 
F. C. R. Jourdain, one of the four authors. This is the “ Wader ” 
volume, more than half of it being devoted to these birds alone. 
Though it is written by ornithologists for the serious student, it would 
be hard to imagine a better book for the novice who has still to meet 
his first Wader. For, apart from the coloured illustrations and the many 
text figures, there is a double plate of fourteen Waders on the wing. 
These fourteen are portrayed in no less than forty different plumages 
and positions, so that every important marking is displayed. More often 
than not a Wader is first seen flying, so that illustrations in other books, 
of birds at rest, are frequently quite inadequate for purposes of 
identification. í : 

Shearwaters, Petrels, Grebes and Divers occupy most of the remain- 
ing pages. Eight maps, illustrating migration, breeding stations and, 
in the case of the Fulmar, oceanic range, complete this very fine work. 
As in previous volumes the text contains much that has not hitherto 
been published. GS ae 


* 7 k * * o # 


“This is a new edition of an excellent historyt of South Africa by 
Professor Eric-A. Walker, Fellow of St.. John’s College, Cambridge, and 
“sometime Professor of History at the University of Cape Town, which 
‘was first published in 1928.. The text has been thoroughly revised and 
_the fine bibliography expanded. A chapter has been added covering 
the last fifteen years and ending with the outbreak of the present war : 
“During that- period- sovereign independence . . . has been achieved 


* Witherby., Five guineas the set of five volumes or 25s, net each per volume. 
g a ` ` t A-History of South Africa. Longmans. 16s. 
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and the lines of native policy laid down unmistakably.” The con- 
stitutional history which covers every kind of experiment in govern- 
ment, is fascinating and the stage is now set for the difficult problems 
of the new world—after to-day. There are some good maps showing 
the changes of colonial status in the course of the last hundred to a 
hundred and fifty years. The history begins, by the way, with Pharaoh 
Necho. 


7. 


. 


* * . * * *. 


Les Grands Lyriques Anglais,* the first bilingual Anthology of English 
lyrical poetry from Shakespeare up to modern times, has been produced 
` by M. Félix Rose, the French poet. The original English is printed on 
one side of the page and M. Rose’s translation on the page opposite. 
It is exceedingly difficult to translate English idiom, which is rooted 
in tradition and association, and still more so when it is in poetical” 
form with its own rhythm. The result must be judged by the French 

‘reader. Here is one familiar example from “ Blow, blow, thou winter 
wind ”.: i 


Souffle, souffle, glaciale bise! . . . 
Tu wes pas si cruelle 
Que lhumaine ingratitude. 
' Ta dent n’est pas si incisive, 
> Car on ne te voit pas. 


r 


’ Translations from-Pope appear more successful, and “Auld Lang Syne ” 

: makes quite a good song, though the original, of course; is inimitable. 
` But Alice Meynell’s work is hopelessly misunderstood. Let the 
reader try for himself. There is an Avant-propos by Professor 
Gustave Rudler of Oxford and a Preface by M. Rose. 


* * * * * 


It is significant that the children of this country—even long before 
the war—have been expressing themselves in terms of designs of 
aeroplanes, battleships, tanks and other warlike objects. In Child 
Expression in Colour and Form} Dr. Hilda Oldham, who has collected 
in the last four years the work of about 800 children, gives a very vivid 
account of the psychology of childhood and the way our children 
express themselves. This book should be a great help not only ‘for 
teachers but also for parents and all lovers of. children. 


* Published by Didier of Paris, but some copies now at Hachette, London. 
t John Lane. 8s. 6d, 
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THE SECOND YEAR. 


N trying to compare the present situation with that in‘ 

September 1939 one is struck by three-large and obvious* - ~, 

facts, no one of which has produced. the consequenéés’:.": > 
which might have been expected. The overthrow of a govern= T - 
ment: with:a huge and apparently unshakable majority in |- 

- the-House of Commons and the instalment as Piime Minister ~~ 
of a ‘private member who was the leader of no party and had. - 
scarcely even a firm group behind him, instead of producing: 
violent conflicts and convulsions, has led to universal satisfac- 
tion and national unity. A year of almost unmixed reverses; ` 
including one disaster which the world in general considered ` 
absolutély-fatal to our cause, instead of discouraging Great `°. 

_ Britain, has.left the nation more confident and full of fight © 
than ever. And, so far-as I can judgé; the increased sufferings “~ 
of the population. under the brutalities of “ totalitarian war,” 
so far from engendering any faltering of resolve or any: wild. . 
excesses of passion, has merely left:our town populationgj-as °.: :.: 
‘the Prime Minister puts it, “ grim and gay. `~- ai = 

As for the change in the government, from the time when 
Mr. Churchill became leader of the nation he has shown new 
qualities. of greatness which he had’ perhaps had no oppor- 
tunity of showing before. He is far more than a gréat fighter ; 
and the country irrespective of party feels it. England 
delights in his dogged courage and feels his frank good 
fellowship ; it enjoys his majestic oratory, and is proud of his 
magnanimity. He is just the man to win again for England 
the testimonial which Napoleon gave her: “ the most con- 
sistent, the most implacable and the most generous of my 
enemies.” k l k i 

The vigour of the Prime Minister quickly penetrated 
through all, or almost all, sections of the government. `In::' 
criticising any ministers it is well to remember the quaint jest ’- 
of a medieval Latin Grammar: “ Num expects the answer 
No, as in Num Archidiaconus. salvari potest”? What salvation 
could there be for an official whose chief duty was to collect 
the odious tithes and dues’ of the Church? Censors and ` 
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“Ministers of Information are almost as unfortunate as Arch- 
deacons ; and even Home Secretaries generally find it difficult 
to be saved. But there does remain one blot on the adminis- 
tration of the present government, the blame for which is 
nervously tossed from one office and committee to another : 
the sudden adoption of a policy of general internment of 
foreign refugees without making any preparation for their 
‘recéption, and without even the feeblest attempt to distin- 
“guish between those aliens who might be reasonable objects of 
suspicion and those political exiles who had spent their lives 
and lost their, fortunes in opposing German and Italian 
-militarism and had come to England as the traditional home 


_of freedom, burning with zeal to fight in our cause. The. 


information was not difficult to obtain. Much needless suffer- 
ing was caused; much cruel injustice was done tœ our best 
friends in Europe; and much sympathy with this country 
turned to mistrust by these panicky and unintelligent pro- 
ceedings. Fortunately the powerful and widespread protest 
raised in the Press and in both Houses of Parliament showed 


that the author of them, whoever he may have been, had not . 


represented the better mind of the country. . 

` = “As for the war itself, the effect of the Pétain collapse every- 
where but in England was catastrophic. The only anti- 
German army in, Europe had surrendered. The land of 


Liberté, Égalité, Fraternité had abandoned its principles and ` 


4g 


adopted fascism. There was no opposition to Hitler- left, 
either material or intellectual. For England to continue. 


fighting seemed mere folly, and criminal folly at that. - Of 
course Europe as a whole thinks in terms of land armies and 
has never understood sea power. “’The English Channel an 
obstacle! ” said an intelligent Swiss observer; “ Twenty 
miles of water, not half the length of the Lake of Geneva; a 
motor boat can cross it in half an hour.” It is important for 
us to realise this condition of opinion in Europe. To win again 
any sort.of confidence in our power to conquer, or even to 
resist Hitler, we had to start absolutely from zero. 
_ Meantime on us ourselves the effect of these events had been 
~ quite different. No doubt the shock was terrific, the immedi- 
ate danger serious, our relations with our one great ally 
shattered. Yet we ourselves had never been conscious of 
defeat. No doubt we had made a muddle in Norway, and the 
-destruction of our allies had compelled us ‘to retreat in 
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Flanders ; but. we had always held our own in the actual 
fighting. Our armies returned from Dunkirk with the convic- 
tion that, man for man, they “ were better than Jerry.” The 
rescue of those 350,000 men seemed to Europe admission of 
defeat, a defeat which was just saved from being absolutely 
fatal; but our people felt it as a victory. The daring of the 
multitudes of small boats manned by civilian volunteers 
roused the enthusiasm of the average man more than many a ` 
purely military victory. No doubt, he felt, we had had 
shocking misfortunes, but still we had never been beaten. 
Moreover we still held the seas, more strongly than at the 
opening of the war. We had to make sure that the French 
Fleet was not going to be handed over to the enemy ; a painful 
business, in which the unreasonableness was certainly not on 
our side; but-when once that was over, we could breathe 
again. 

There remained the threats of invasion. The ordinary 

“uninstructed Englishman knew of these threats and dis- 
counted them. They had been defeated before. Besides, 
while the enemy hesitated, we made our preparations stronger 
than ever and were not really afraid of invasion. i 
- What we did fear was the German Air Force. Originally 
perhaps three-times as numerous as ours, it was now increased 
by the whole Italian force and by many machines from France, _ 
The odds against us were terrific. Worse still, by his possession 
of the Channel ports the enemy had only twenty miles to fly 
to attack Dover, and only 120 to bomb London, while we had 
to fly some 200 to reach Cologne and another 300 before we 
could attack Berlin. And here the miracle happened. The 
amazing superiority of our own Air Force is a thing which no 
layman can understand; but which seems certainly to lie 
in the men as much as the machines. There are troubles still 
before us, but it is safe to say that the Blitzkrieg of mass 
daylight attacks which were meant to annihilate our Air Force 
and clear the way for successful invasion has ended in 
disastrous failure. We are left with the consciousness not of 
defeat but of almost dazzling victory. 

Tt does not follow that our confidence is justified. Many ° 
painful surprises may be in store for us. But the confidence 
exists; and meantime, in place of the great ally we 
have lost, the greatest power in the world is moving to 
closer and closer co-operation with us both in material help 
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and in political sympathy. The Canadian-American Alliance, 
the Anglo-American naval bases, the fifty destroyers and the 
host of volunteers, represent a diplomatic gain which more 
than outweighs the almost unrelieved ill-success of our 
_diplomacy in Europe. _ 

As our defeats have not shaken our-confidence, so equally 
our sufferings have not made our people either despondent or 
vindictive. It is difficult to form a clear opinion, but as far 
as I can judge from first-hand evidence, while the sufferings 
of great masses of Londoners have been out of all proportion 
greater than our civilians have met with in previous wars, the 
newspaper stories. of their cheerful courage are not exag- 
-gerated. London children narrating with a grin the bombing 
‘of their houses, ‘half-ruined shops with the notice “ More 
Open Than Usual,” delighted accounts of those brave and 
kindly visits of the King and Queen which seem to have left 
more impression than the disasters which led to them, are 
testimonies to a courage, humour and profound unconscious ` 
patriotism which are undefeated if not undefeatable. And it 
is even indre impressive to notice how little blind rage against 
all Germans, indeed how comparatively little vindictiveness ` 
of any sort, makes its appearance. Of course Hitler and his 
crew are contemptible scoundrels; of course the Germans 
must be thoroughly licked. That is taken for granted, but the 

`+ campaign for reprisals on German women and children seems 
so far to make little headway—a high testimonial both to the 
nation and ‘its leaders. 


S 


Meantime the new Axis Pact has done much to clarify the 
meaning of the whole conflict. A predatory bargain between’ 
three utterly lawless aggressors to conquer three continents 
and divide the spoil inevitably makes the rest of the world: 
their enemy. Not because we are Capitalists, or Conservatives, 
or Democrats, or Socialists or Liberal idealists or even 
Christians ; not because of any particular creed or prejudice 

_ or “ ideology,” but sitiply because we are human beings. We 
do not want ‘to be:‘conquered, robbed of our possessions, 
privileges, liberties, of all that we value most among the slow 
achievements of civilisation. Besides, the present aggressors 

_ have not merely shown the ordinary and inevitable vices of 

-ageressive powers, They have ‘made-a religion of their 
aggressiveness. They have ransacked: history-for crimes and 
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inhumanities which they can quote as precedents. They have - 
developed to its logical extreme the theory of totalitarian 
war. Conquest is the supreme purpose. War the-supremie 
method. Peace a temporary trick. Law, religion, conscience, 
honour, chivalry, are mere obstacles to success ; all things are 
` to be estimated simply by their utility or inutility in bringing 
about the maximum of misery and terror to the greater part 
of mankind, Against that conception human nature rebels. 
It seems to me little better than triviality to say that we 
are fighting for any of the conflicting -isms or for a “ New 
Order ” or an Economic Revolution or the like,‘ We shall have 
no doubt to create a New Order, but we did not go to war for 
any such purpose. We went to war to save ourselves and the 
rest of the civilised world from the triumph of organised 
crime, and we are fighting now for everything that man holds 
sacred, 


But can we in any case save it? “One more war in the 
west,” said a recent Prime Minister, “ and the civilisation of 
ages will fall-with as'great a crash as that of Rome.”: Is that 
proving true? Or, as another Prime Minister is said to have 
commented, do we find that “It could stand one or two, 
anyhow”? Let us try to face this problem coldly. The loss of 


life, as far as numbers go, is easily repaired. Within quite. -+3 


a few years after the last war, which was followed by a still 
more destructive pestilence, the population of the world was 
higher than in 1914. In quality the case is not so plain ; to 
some extent war picks out in each country the brave and the 
strong. This war is picking out the most civilised races. 

The economic and financial losses will be gigantic but, 
again, can be easily repaired. A war after all can only destroy 
the harvest of one year. Flocks and herds replenish them- 
selves. As for capital goods, the manufacturing power of the 
world has long been greater than it can use; if we could 
imagine it used according to some reasonably public-spirited 
plan, without nationalistic maladjustments, it could in very 
few years make the wealth of the humai race far greater than 
it has ever been. These are perhaps bold generalisations, but 
Mr. Keynes’ remarkable article in The Times on September 
24th adds authority and force to them. Nevertheless, the 
. period of disorder arid impoverishment which is sure to inter- 
venewill bring great dangers. Itmaylead toruinousrevolutions. 
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It may, even without that, produce an equally deadly 

_result, the destruction of the cultured Middle Class, on whom 
so much of the moral and intellectual guidance of a nation 
depends. It is the ruin of that class in Germany which made 
the brutalities of the Nazis possible. 

Again, the prospect of economic recovery depends 

- „absolutely on the wisdom of economic policy in nations which 
have not been remarkable for it of late, especially Great 
Britain, the Dominions, and the United States. Every 
economist knows that, to avoid ruin, they must learn both to 
‘plan and to co-operate, with some degree of unselfish public 
spirit. The war will drive the lesson home, but may at the 
same time exasperate passions which will paralyse all reason. 
The Economic Committee of the League of Natigns is, I 
believe, studying the problem of planning on a world scale 
in the interest of the whole. That is the only true way, if we 
have the wisdom to follow it. 

Of the moral salvage it is difficult to speak, partly because 
of the diametrically opposite views so publicly and confidently 
expressed by writers of different schools. Most thoughtful 
people regard war as, in itself, a monstrous crime, and as 
leading to all sorts of moral disorder. Yet the average man in 
his romantic -moods speaks of it as a school of heroism, of 
brotherhood, of ‘self-sacrifice for an ideal. Similarly the one 
set of critics emphasise the miseries caused by war; the 
others point out the high spirits of the men in khaki, and note 
how. oftén “some fierce and mortal combat in the clouds is 
described by the victor as “the happiest moment in my 

* life.” l ` a 

We can all of us understand, and even sympathise with, 
both of these sentiments. The truth is that war is a reversion 
to the primitive. Its heroism, its self-sacrifice, as well as its 
ferocities and terrors, are all well within the range of primitive 
man; one might almost say within that of the higher gregari- 
ous carnivora. A tigress will die for her young. Consequently 
it brings with it that thrill of release, of escape from the thin 
weary plodding ways of reason into the wide untrammelled 
rush of simple emotion, which naturally belongs to the 
primitive. This is the secret of its charm ; this is what makes 
it so infinitely dangerous. 

When the period of intense strain is over one wonders how 
much-will remain of the high spirit of daring and sacrifice ; 
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how widely it may be followed by exhaustion, selfish weari- 
ness, and the callousness which is bred by familiarity with 
cruel and evil things. How far shall we find that the standard 
has permanently fallen, not only in things intellectual but 
in the prosaic virtues of self-control, moderation, honesty, 
diligence and care for truth which form the base of a high 
civilisation ? Some such disturbance there is sure to be, and 
that at a time when the world will be in desperate need of all 
the wisdom it can muster. 

The need will indeed be desperate. One may well look 
forward with comparative confidence as far as the Armistice 
which must close this war, but tremble at the prospect 
which will then open. We know in the main outline what 
ought to be done. The nations of Europe must be set free but 
cannot “be left in anarchy. No one Power can be trusted to 
rule the rest; therefore there must be some international 
authority strong enough to maintain the law and prevent 
resort to violence, and representative enough to inspire 
confidence. If communities wish to live in peace they must 
live as good neighbours and honest citizens. ‘The “ Principles 
of the Covenant ” remain, as the British Government stated 
in its last address to the League of Nations Assembly, the only 
basis on which civilisation can be built. The problem is not 
whether they are true but simply how to make them effective. 

The eminent French historian, Elie Halévy, once said to me 
in a troubled period of our history that he saw in front of the 
British Empire five great problems, any one of which might 
well be fatal to an ordinary nation ; but England, he thought, 
would overcome them. ` 


GILBERT Murray. 
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EGYPT AND THE WAR. 


F the belligerents decide to winter in the Mediterranean, 
it is because the Axis Powers, still holding the initiative, 
think that their best chance of success lies in a determined 
attack on a key-point of the British imperial system. Should 
they succeed in this effort, they would not only break our 
most important line of communications with India and the 
Far East, but would also obtain access to valuable raw 
materials in Africa and elsewhere of which they are now 
deprived. Such an event would have a serious repercussion 
throughout North Africa and thewhole Middle East, and would 
bring our enemies a long stride nearer to important supplies 
of oil of which they must be in urgent need. In this all-im- 
' portant matter of oil, on which the whole future of the world 
may turn, we are in the stronger position of contiolling these 
resources and of possessing the necessary transport. This we 
have to protect throughout a wide area. Therefore; when we 
. refer to “ Egypt ” in its war sense, we should regard it as the 
centre of a geographical area comprising also the Sudan, 
Palestine, Transjordan, and the waters of the Eastern Medi- 
terranean. Strategically this is- a composite unit, where 
Britain’s defence must be as solid_as a rock and her counter- 
attack overwhelming. The destiny of the civilised world may 
be decided under the shadow of the Pyramids or within a 
day’s march of the Holy City ; or maybe the fatal blow will 
be struck in the waters north or north-west of the “ River of” 
Egypt.” Let us realise the vital significance of this great clash 
of arms. It may inflict upon our enemies a blow from which 
they will never recover. 
__. While Egypt has long been of special importance to Britain 
- on account of the Suez Canal, more recent developments have 


increased the significance of her_geogra hical position at the 
cross-roads between Europe, Africa and Asia. These develop- 
iments arise partly from the invention and increasing use of 
the internal combustion engine and its need of oil fuel; partly 
from Italy’s occupation of Abyssinia; and partly from the 
war needs of African raw materials by the belligerent Powers.. 
Egypt’s special position is no longer confined to the guardian- 
ship of a great maritime trade route, although this aspect of 
her value has now been‘ increased as a means of cutting: off 
. Abyssinia from all reinforcements and supplies. Before. the 
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war Egypt had become the junction of many of the world’s 
most important air services. At Alexandria the two main 
Imperial Airways* services diverged, one continuing via the 
Nile valley and Lake Victoria to South Africa, and the other 
via Palestine and Iraq to India and Australia. While the pipe- 
line from the Iraq oilfields reaches the sea at Haifa, a large 

fleet of British tankers pass through the Suez—Canal_ on 
` voyages from the Persian Gulf to British ports. Haifa and 
Port Said are therefore points through which pass large 
quantities of oil at a time when the war is making more and 
more demands on this commodity. In this respect_we are 
faced with the defence of a great oil “ bottle-neck.” But we 
not only have to ensure safe deliveries of oil to our own navy, 
army and air force ; we also have to prevent it reaching our 
Italian enemies in East Africa from such sources as Rou- 
mania, the Russian oilfields, and from accumulated stocks in 
Italy. I know of no country in the world so utterly dependent 
on oil as Italian East Africa. Apart from the Italian war 
effort, oil is essential for the vital services of a country where 
aviation and motor transport are-the only means of efficient , 
communication. It is at the Egyptian “ bottle-neck” that 
we are at present in a position to cut off this supply. 

Egypt is also one of the two doors through which Europe 
can have access to African raw materials essential for war 
purposes. The other door is by sea along the West African 
coast, where Dakar is the chief strategical point apart from 
its significance in the Atlantic zone. Otherwise Europe is 
separated from these sources of raw materials by the Mediter- 
ranean and the Sahara Desert. The difference between these 
two vital points of access is that, while Dakar must at all costs 
be denied to the enemy, Egypt must at all costs be kept in 
our possession. The passing of Egypt into enemy hands 
would give Italy immediate relief from the blockade of Italian 
East Africa, and would open the way for Germany to regain 
control of Tanganyika and to extend elsewhere. It would 
also, among other things, give the Axis Powers many of the 
raw materials of which they are in need, and would enable 
them to interfere with much of our overseas war supplies. 
But here we can tempt our enemies with an alluring bait, and 
have a good chance of dealing them a decisive blow. . When 
battle. is joined the fight will be hard, and will be 


- * Now the British Overseas Airways Corporation. 
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one of the most interesting in the future pages of military 
history. l 

` In the war of 1914-18 Egypt was_a British Protectorate, 
and as such was completely subordinate to our war 
policy. She automatically became a belligerent part of 
the British Empire: Now she is an independent sovereign 
state allied to Britain. She_is free to choose her owp- 
attitude towards Germany and Italy, and she is at 
war with neither of these Powers although diplomatic rela- 
tions have been broken off, At no time since the outbreak of 
hostilities has the British Government brought pressure to 
bear on the Egyptian Government to declare war ; and, short 
of taking the final plunge, Egypt is giving us all the facilities 
and help provided for in the Treaty of Alliance: Egypt has 
not declared war because she does not want to» become a 
battle ground unless it proves to be unavoidable. She feels 
that as long as hostilities are confined to the Italians in Libya, 
in the sparsely populated region of the western desert, and 
on the sea on the one hand, and the British troops in Egypt 
and ships of war at Alexandria on the other, it is unnecessary 
for the country itself to become involved. But should the 
Italians attack any purely Egyptian objective of importance, 
there is little doubt that war would immediately be declared. 
It is as well to remember that the port of Alexandria has been 


handed over to the British Navy according to _the-Treaty, 
and that small towns in the Western desert come under a 
similar category on the military side. Yet the Egyptian army 
and air force have been undergoing intensive training on the 
most modern lines, and are ready for action immediately 
Egypt proper is attacked. On maps Egypt covers a large area 
with well-defined frontier lines ; in reality it is confined to the 
Nile delta and valley, the Suez Canal zone, and certain im- 
portant towns. The remainder is practically desert, for which 
the Egyptians are unwilling to make what they consider to’ 
be unnecessary sacrifices. I am not saying that the Egyptian 
Government are taking the best course in their own interests 
or ours; I am merely stating their viewpoint. There are 
‘many Egyptians who do not share their Government’s view, 
which unfortunately keeps alive an atmosphere of party 
politics at a time when such trivialities should be swept aside. 
But the people know that their future existence as a nation 
. depends upon-a.British victory, and are confident that this is 
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assured. Not only is their national independence at stake ; 
but Cairo, a great centre of Moslem influence, is in danger. 
The Egyptians are in complete harmony with their fellow 
Moslems in the surrounding territories, who put no faith in 
the spectacle of Mussolini sitting on a white charger and brand- 
ishing the “ Sword of Islam.” ee 

The Sudan has long been vital to Egypt’s security in the 
south and to her water supply, but it has also been of concern 
to Britain .as indirectly affecting the security of the Suez 
Canal. In recent years two important events have greatly 
increased the-importance of this Anglo-Egyptian territory— 
the opening up of the South African air route via the Nile 
valley,,and the Italian occupation of Abyssinia with the 
increased air and other traffic which this has brought about. 
Before the war Khartoum, already an important centre of 
rail and river communications, had become a great air junc- 
tion from which air services radiated to Egypt and Europe, 
West Africa, South Africa, and Italian East Africa. Since the 
war the Sudan, with its various communications, has served 
to link up Egypt and the Middle East with Central and South 
Africa. By this route reinforcements and supplies can be 
transferred from north to south for the campaign in Abyssinia, 
or from south to north for use in Egypt. The parallel water- 
ways of the Nile and Red Sea are supplemented by rail and 
air transport. The Sudan also provides an important part 
of the Abyssinian blockade, besides being a good air base from 
which Italian resources can be destroyed. 

In order to appreciate what is behind this Mediterranean 








to win at Suez ; and he cannot have more oil without decisive 
victory in the Eastern Mediterranean, An attack may 
therefore be made on the oil pipe-line in Palestine, or an 
attempt made to occupy Syria, at the same time as an attack 
on Egypt. Both would be blows directed at a nerve centre 
of the British Empire as well as at vital points in the oil 


“ bottle-neck.” Success at either point would increase the 
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chance of success at the other, while the converse applies to 
failure. In these operations it is probable that Germany will 
help Italy with troops and troop-carrying aircraft’as well as 
in other, ways3'‘and she may make diversions in Spain, 
Greece, the Balkans or elsewhere in the hope ‘of bamboozling 
. us, In any case, an attack in the Eastern Mediterranean 
must not be regarded as a substitute for an invasion of Britain, 
The enemy will strike with all his might at any weak spot in 
our armour or wherever he may find a reasonable chance of 
success. He may try to make us concentrate our mair forces 
at one point in the Eastern Mediterranean and then strike 
at another; he may attack at several points at the same 
“time; he may try to involve us deeply in the Middle East 
and then suddenly launch an invasion of Britain. Whatever 
he does he has first of all to deal with the British Navy. 

Let us now-summarise the factors favourable to the enemy 
and to ourselves. The enemy has the advantage of the initia- 
tive and has a.larger military force at his disposal; but in 
desert warfare ‘highly trained and compact forces are much 
preferable to larger and more unwieldy bodies of troops 
with a capacity to consumé more food, water and oil. The 
sea communications between Italy and Libya are short, and 
the enemy can quickly receive reinforcements of aircraft. 
We, on the other hand, have two sources of reinforcement— 
by the Mediterranean and by the Red Sea and Nile routes— 
although these lines of communication, with Britain on the 
one side and with India and our Dominions on the other, are 
much longer than those of the Italians. We also have behind 

`, our line of defence in Egypt the fertile and well-stocked Nile 
delta, and in front of it a broad space of desert in which the 
enemy must expose himself to heavy aerial bombardment as 
well as gunfire from sea and land. Also, while the enemy has 
to transport his water from somewhat precarious and vulner- 
able wells in Libya, we have the Nile supply for our troops ; 
and we have thelocal inhabitants on our side, which is specially 
valuable in an oriental country. But by far the strongest 
factors in our favour are that (1) we have command of the 
sea ; and (2) we control the chief oil supply. In modern war 
_ oil is essential for warships, aircraft, mechanised troops, and 
all kinds of transport, -and in desert regions it is an unusually 
vulnerable commodity. Without command of the sea and the 
assurance of-sufficient’ oil supplies. for a prolonged struggle, 
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_operations in a. desert region overseas are a hazardous enter- 
prise. But Italy’s campaign in Abyssinia* was a hazardous 
enterprise ‘dnd .was successful; and Marshal Graziani con- 
ducted. the Somaliland part of these operations: __ Eo 

The Italian army, navy and air force should not be under- 
estimated, although they are variable in quality and the air . 
force has so far failed to come up to its expectations. The 
army is well equipped and up to date, and its standard of 
efficiency is much higher than it was during the last war ; 
but the personnel varies from first-class troops such as the 
Alpini and Bersaglieri regiments to the poorer class of men 
recruited from Southern Italy and Sicily. Their engineering 
skill has been proved, and their staff work in Abyssinia was 
good. My experience of the Italian native troops convinces 
me that m general they are of high quality and loyalty if led 
by good officers, but the variable quality ofthe officers makes 
them of uncertain value. In the navy the: only certainty is 
that the Italians are not deep-sea sailors; but they are not 
being asked to fight outside the Mediterranean and Red Seas. 
Their ships, as has already been noticed, are fast ; and some 
of their officers may be expected to show high efficiency and 
to possess the quality of great dash. Hence, although we are 
inclined to scoff at the rapidity with which the Italian ships 
make for port when the British Navy is near, some of these , 
fast ships might easily make a dash for Beyrouth or Haifa or 
elsewhere when most. of our fleet is occupied in another 
quarter. Italy’s naval standard cannot be compared with 
our own, but her ships can inflict serious damage quickly in 
an unexpected direction. The air force is strong in numbers, 
but their aircraft are probably inferior to ours, and the pilots 
and air crews are more variable in efficiency. The Italians of 
to-day are capable of great courage and dash in the attack ; 
but their staying power against a formidable European enemy 
has yet to be tested. 

While the main attack is expected from Libya with Alex- 
andria as its objective, there may be a simultaneous Italian 
advance in the Sudan with the object of cutting Egypt’s rail 
and river communications with the south. As the coastal line 
of approach is open to bombardment from the sea and to an 
outflanking movement from the south, the main attack in 
Libya may come from the direction of the Siwa Oasis with: 

* See Italy's Conquest of Abyssinia. London. 1937. By the present writer. 
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the Nile at Cairo as its objective. It will be surprising-if the 
methods used by the Germans in Holland and Belgium are 
‘not copied by the Italians in Egypt. In the Sudan the con- 
' centration at Kassala points to an advance on Atbara or 
Khartoum. By seizing Atbara the Italians would. establish 
themselves on the Nile at an important railway junction ; 
while the capture of Khartoum, with the great market of 


-.. Omdurman, would be a blow to our prestige and serious for 


reasons already mentioned. But for operations of this kind, 
based on blockaded Abyssinia, the oil factor must have a 
limiting influence. An advance on Port Sudan is possible ; 
but invasion of the western Sudan from Libya via the Kufra 
Oasis is scarcely practicable. From the Italian. bases on the 
Libyan coast advancing columns would have to cross about 
a thousand miles of desert, with a few water holes separated 
by great..distances. Therefore the attack on Egypt will 
probably be confined to Libya, and that on the Sudan to 
Abyssinia, - ` se 

Attractive as all this may seem to the Italians, they have 
to overcome the two formidable obstacles of British sea 
power and oil supply before they can have any hope of perma- 
nent success. At sea our naval forces have been strongly ` 
reinforced ; on land our mechanised army becomes stronger 
and more formidable every week ; in the air our strength and 
efficiency are great. It will bea battle of the internal combustion 
engine; and he who has the best mechanised weapons and 
handles them skilfully will win. This is not to say that num- 
bers do not count. Numbers do count, and we must see to it 
that we have superiority at the decisive point when our 
counter-attack is*made. This must be a master-stroke de- 
livered in the right place and at the right moment with all the 
driving force at our disposal. And it must be followed up by . 
immediate, swift and relentless pursuit until the Italians are 
driven either into the desert or into the sea. 

The destruction of the Italian field army in Egypt would be 
a success of the first magnitude, the moral effect of which 
would be incalculable throughout the Middle East and far 
‘beyond its borders. Its material effect would certainly be 
far-reaching, and might well open the way to a new and 
entirely different phase of the war. ` ; 

~: p dg deg E E. W. Porson Newman. 
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se M ion whs thou art afoot,” cried Anthony, & Take. 


thou what course thou wilt!” The course that 

mischief takes can seldom be foreseen. It is a fair 
guess in the present century that a major European war will 
sooner or later involve the whole world. The first such war of 
the century came to be known as the World War. The second 
of the series, after some thirteen months of its course, has 
spread so typically that Japan has made common cause with 
Germany and Italy ; the United States, Russia and China are 
thereby presented with the nearer possibility that they may 
be involved; and Spain is being subjected to violent Axis 
pressure, in the Axis manner. 

China’s position is simply determined by the fact that she 
automatically becomes engaged on the side ‘of -any other 
Power upon whom Japan makes war. The United States 
cannot comfortably acquiesce in a Japanese domination of 
the Far East and-is driven willy-nilly into a more anxious 
sympathy with Great Britain (albeit inactive and theoretic) 
as the result of Japan’s now openly professed solidarity with 
Germany and Italy. Russia remains enigmatic, but is clearly 
presented with an implied new challenge which she cannot 
take up (should she decide to take it up) without aligning 
herself on the side of the British Empire. He would be a bold 
prophet who ventured to predict what Russia in the event 
will decide to do about it, for there is much in Russian politics 
that is incalculable. It is known, for instance, that the hard 
materialist outlook of the Russian Government dictates the 
avoidance of war with Japan or Germany at almost any cost, 
for the severely practical calculation of probable gains and 
losses persuades Moscow that the fact of war in itself ensures 
the greatest probable material loss, unless the opponent be 
hopelessly inferior in military strength. A simultaneous war 
against Japan and Germany would hardly fall within that 
category. Therefore Moscow in its first reaction decided that 
the German-Italian-Japanese Pact of September 27th was of 
no practical immediate interest to Russia. Those who had 
most closely studied Mr. Stalin’s past record even anticipated 
that he might make some attempt to eliminate Russia from 
the implied consequences of that pact, even though it was at 
the same time obvious that the sense of fear which normally 
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grips those who encompass ‘severely materialist ‘ends would 
no doubt: keep alive in Mr. Stalin’s mind the possibility 
that. sooner or later he would have to take belligerent 
action. . oa ms 

That particular fear seems not to have greatly disturbed 
the Russian politicians in their first reaction to the German- 
Italian-Japanese pact. One of them, for instance, in a com- 
placent spirit explained to the present writer that Russia was 
one of the last of the States that need worry about anything 
that might be done by any of the present belligerents. “The ~ 
fact is,” he said, “that there is such a thing as a natural 
Great Power; and a natural Great Power need not be greatly 
afraid of any Power or group of Powers not naturally great. 
The criterion of a natural Great Power is that it should have 
‘a large territory at its disposal, adequate to all its needs, and 
- a large homogeneous and virile population. Only two Powers 
in the world, Russia and China, satisfy that criterion, although 
the United States satisfies it in all criteria except that of 
homogeneity in population. Neither Germany, nor Italy, nor 
Japan are natural Great Powers. Great Britain—all honour to 
her—by cleverness and virility performs great deeds, but 
(forgive me) she has none of the qualifications of what I call 
a -hatural Great Power.” The Russian taste for academic 
disputation is well known. l 

The clue to Russia’s policy seems to be given by the fact 
that her Government’s highest ideal is to ensure a maximum 
of physical comfort and of material well-being for itself and 
for its subjects. There are those, for’ instance Mr. T. R. 


‘. Fyvel in his recent book The Malady and the Vision, who 


regard Mr. Stalin as a fellow gangster and natural ally of 
Herr Hitler and Signor Mussolini and as a cynical betrayer 
of Lenin’s ideals, such as they were. If one rejects that 
diagnosis as too severe, and gives to Mr. Stalin’s government 
the credit at least for sincerity in its desire ultimately to 
benefit the Russian people in a material sense, one none the 
less must accept the unlikelihood that any great reliability ` 
could be placed in Russia as an ally to either side in the 
present war at the present stage. ats : 
The Russian record is remarkably consistent. : Germany 
and Japan are her-natural enemies, according to the tradi- 
tional standards of a diplomacy which normally.regards a 
strong neighbour as a potential enemy. At a time when 
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Germany was concentrated upon the self-appointed task 
of destroying Great Britain, and when, therefore,’ it 
became. a matter of importance to Germany to avoid - 
a simultaneous war with Russia, Mr. Stalin saw and 
took the opportunity of making a deal with Herr Hitler’s 
Germany. There was no sentiment in the deal on either side. 
What Russia gained in August 1939, according to the limpid 
calculation of Mr. Stalin’s mind, was the avoidance of war 
‘with Germany in the immediate future and the consolidation 
of military bulwarks against the alternative possibility of 
future war with Germany. Germany being otherwise engaged, 
Mr. Stalin’s strategy found little difficulty in trimming her 
frontiers. Finland in the military sense no doubt last winter 
administered a shock to the Red Army. But the plan was duly 
completed by the addition to Russia of the pre-1914 Russian 
territories of Latvia, Estonia, Lithuania, Bessarabia and (in 
part) of Finland, together with northern Bukovina, which was 
added as an additional military buffer. Mr. Stalin therefore 
could feel a greater’ confidence in his ability to defend the 
wheat of the Ukraine and the oil of the Caucasus’ against Herr 
Hitler’s acquisitive temperament. At the same time no 
doubt he viewed with satisfaction the steady drain upon 
Japan’s resources produced by the long war with China, a 
drain that he helped to prolong by’sundry methods of helping 
China to hold out. When the Burma road, for instance, was 
closed, Russian supplies were sent in increased quantities over 
the route that passed over the Kirghiz frontier into the 
Sinkiang province of China. According to Moscow’s principles, 
it was all to the good that Britain should do as much damage 
as possible to Germany, and that China should do as much 
damage as possible to Japan. . ` 

In other words, Germany.and Japan are indeed regarded 
by Russia as natural enemies. But that fact does not logically 
imply that Russian policy is incapable of making still another 
“ friendly ” deal with Germany or Japan or with both. If 
Mr. Stalin calculated that he could gain time, avoid war and 
secure further immediate strategic advantages as his price, 
he would no doubt. have little hesitation in staging another 
diplomatic act of solidarity with Herr von Ribbentrop. 
Whether the act were staged in Moscow or in Berlin would 
depend on whether Russia or Germany at the moment held 
the tactical advantage. On both sides such a’ gesture would 
- Vor. CLVII. 34 
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be tacitly recognised for what it was, namely as a mere 
bargain concluded by virtue of its immediate value to each 
side, which each side would show little hesitation in repudiat- 
ing the moment the circumstances changed. Such-considera- 
tions counsel caution to those who deduce, merely from the 
fact of a deal between Germany and Japan, that Russia is 
thereby thrown closer in sympathy to Great Britain. 

.As for Germany’s. calculation of what was now demanded 
in the interests of Realpolitik, the gymnastic combination of 
mutually destructive arguments reached a crescendo of 
unusual magnitude even in the record of such a practitioner 
as Herr von Ribbentrop. Germany’s aspiration was to 
mobilise a subservient Europe in the enterprise of defeating 
Great Britain. She already had an Italy tamed wholly to her 
purpose because Signor Mussolini had calculated that Ger- 
many would probably win the war and he therefore deduced 
that he would be more likely to win his Mediterranean and 
African empire if he cultivated Germany than if he cultivated 
Britain. ' The relations between Germany and Russia offered 
no difficulty to him. Being what a misguided world normall 
calls a “ realist ”—one that is who leaves out God from all his 
calculations and thereby misses the most realist of all the 
factors—he could readily believe that the Ribbentrop 
achievement in Moscow was a normal low trick performed on 
Germany’s part for exclusively strategic purposes. Any 
disturbance of mind that might be caused to such Italian 
citizens as take a more exalted view of life—and there are 
many such Italians—gave no anxiety to Signor Mussolini. 
Being a “ realist ” (as aforedefined) he did not regard the 
religious convictions of the Italian people as a matter of 
practical importance. The -notion that a leading Catholic 
country, which moreover happened to embrace within its 
territory the headquarters of the Holy Father himself, should 
by implication be ranged side by side with a professedly 
atheist country (which had tried to stamp out Christianity 
in its own country and had therefore been heartily denounced 
by the Holy Father) obviously excited no other feeling but 
. one of detached amusement in Signor Mussolini’s mind. On 

_ the other hand such strategists as Herren Hitler, von Ribben- 
` trop and Goebbels and Signor Mussolini are aware that 
religious feeling may become important if it can be mobilised 
to their political purpose. 
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There is Spain, for instance, and the question of Gibraltar. 
The approach to Spain must at least in part be religious. The 
present government of Spain won its way to power by cham- 
pioning certain communal rights, including that of practising 
the Christian religion within the body of the Catholic Church, 
against a Red, bolshevised faction, supported by Moscow for 
the purpose, among others, of suppressing the Catholic 
Church. General Franco therefore is regarded in Spain and 
in other countries as the defender of Christianity against 
Russianised atheism, and in particular as the bulwark of the 
Catholic Church in Spain, where the roots of that Church are 
embedded deeply in a long past. 

The question of the particular quality of the Catholic 
Church in Spain is beside the point. There are critics of a 
Protestant turn of mind who point to some of the grosser 
infidelities and immoralities of the Spanish members of the 
Catholic Church, not excluding priests, and thereby dismiss 
'- the whole question of Catholicism in Spain. Catholics, by 
contrast, more humble in spirit, and more detailed in informa- 
tion, readily admit that from the Pope downwards the 
Church consists of sinners, called (alas! probably not for the 
last time) to repentance. Nor does the quality of individual 
Catholics affect the permanent essence of the Church itself. 
Else the Church could hardly have survived two thousand 
years! In Spain, despite the sinners, priests included, the 
Catholic Church is a big element in the national life. When, 
in addition, the country has just passed through a civil war 
and the triumphant party is identified with the heritage of 
the Catholic Church, it is an obvious clue to such minds as 
those of Herr Hitler and Signor Mussolini, in which the main 
chance looms large, to approach Madrid, as it were, through 
Rome. Thereupon Signor Mussolini pulls his weight by ex- 
posing that particular facet of the Italian kaleidoscope which 
is also Catholic. Not for the first time the ideal of a Catholic 
Latin bloc is used by the ungodly for their own nefarious 
purpose. 

How can Spain be compromised on the side of the Axis 
against Great Britain? Herr von Ribbentrop’s answer, an 
easy one, is twofold: (1) through the Pope, (2) through 
Gibraltar. It is Great Britain’s abiding disadvantage, in this 
particular phase of the conflict, that she has to accept the 
logic both of the Reformation and of the British Empire. As 
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a result of the one, it is easy for Herr von Ribbentrop to 
insinuate the corollary that a Catholic bloc must necessarily 
be anti-British. As a result of the other, inasmuch as “ the 
sun never sets,” it is always possible for German diplomacy 
. to offer. bits of the British Empire as bait to those whom it 
seeks toensnare. Gibraltarisa flagrant case. To those whotake 
a simple view of simple things it looks as if an important piece 
of Spanish territory were held by force, for strategic im- 
perialist purposes, by Great Britain. In blunt truth, that is 
formidably near the case. British diplomacy is therefore at a 
certain moral disadvantage when Germany { offers” Gibraltar 
to Spain. The Spanish people, however, are level-headed and 
tough. They are not in the least impressed by an offer from 
Germany of something which is not Germany’s to offer. 
They know that Gibraltar is held by Great Britain with 
‘Spain’s virtual consent, because clearly Spain could make 
Great Britain’s possession of Gibraltar untenable at any 
moment she chose to do so. And there is a.clear difference 
between German imperialism and British imperialism in their 
effect upon the joy of nations. None the less a vast amount 
_of mischief can be done in Spanish popular opinion by Axis 
propaganda about the recovery of Spanish Gibraltar for Spain. 

The situation at the beginning of October was therefore 
_that Germany, Italy and Japan were now combined (Japan 
as yet only tentatively) in an effort to break up the British 
Empire and to divide the resultant spoils between themselves, 
with Spain as a possible future ally in the same cause and from 
a like motive, with Russia and the United States standing 
non-committally above the battle. The whole gamut of 
world diplomacy, directly. or indirectly, passively or actively, 
was involved. It was in outward appearance a sordid spectacle 
of the Great Powers battling for material possessions, the 
battlefield including the homes, health and lives of women 
and children. In the deeper reality it was the retribution 
being paid for past misdeeds. The Prussian Junker who likes 
war for its own sake and who logically admits of no palliation 
in the horror of war has in our time been the devils chief 
agent in human affairs ; but we all bear our share of the guilt. 
It is one of the hard, yet in the end glorious, conditions of life 
that the truth admits of no compromise. We either use the 
divinity of free will that has been given to us for intelligent 
ends, or we pay such penalty as we now pay. There is no 
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half-and-half alternative. Diplomacy is one of the traditionally 
unintelligent fields of human activity. The “realists” for 
instance would laugh to-scorn the notion that God should be 
allowed to play any part in diplomacy. The result we see 
around us. When Sir Ernest Satow wrote his classic Guide 
‘to Diplomatic Practice (Longmans, 1917) he began with a 
definition of diplomacy, thus : “ Diplomacy is the application 
of intelligence and tact to the conduct of official relations 
between the governments of independent States, extending 
sometimes also to their relations with vassal States.” Many 
others have attempted to define diplomacy, with an equally 
unprofitable result. “ Intelligence,” one of the highest gifts 
of God to man, is a conditional gift. In common with other of 
God’s gifts, it can be used only in co-operation with God. If 
bent to other uses it ceases to function. In other words the 
general practice of diplomacy throughout the ages has been 
lacking precisely in intelligence. Empires rise and fall. The 
spoils of colonial conquest are wrested from the victors by 
covetous rivals who in their turn make the like mistake and 
suffer the like penalty. Wars run their course, the possessor 
nations fighting to keep what they hold against marauders 
who would take it from them. The Kilkenny cats lacked 
intelligence. La Fontaine, charitably commenting on LEsop’s 
dog that let go the substance in order to snap the shadow, 
remarked: “ Chacun se trompe ici-bas” That dog lacked 
intelligence. But those cats and that dog had this excuse, 
that their Maker had not endowed them with such potential 
wisdom as in His trust he gave to man. Corruptio optimi 
pessima. No cat and no dog can ever fall so low as mancan 
fall, and does fall. By the same token man could rise 
correspondingly high if he chose to do so.: The choice is 
freely his. 

As the direct result of his actual choice, the second hellish 
war of the century has to be fought out. In the last war both 
Japan and Italy fought on the side of Britain against Germany. 
‘This time, as it were, they have “crossed the floor.” The 
mutability of errant, unguided human nature is thereby 
illustrated. By the end of September it seemed clear that two 
months of bombs over Britain, including London, and includ- 
ing one month of unbroken whole-night bombing over 
London, had not produced the necessary state of devastation 
and panic that no doubt had been expected by the German 
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war-lords as the condition precedent to the much-heralded 
invasion. ‘The German and Italian people who had been 
promised that the war would be over by August 15th, and 
who now had to be invited instead to face the prospect of a 
long war had to be given something that might reconcile them 
to that prospect. A spectacular military victory being denied 
them, they were offered instead a spectacular diplomatic ` 
victory. i 

It was on September 27th that Germany, Italy and Japan 
signed the solemn pact which promised to themselves a 
continent each: Europe to Germany, Africa to Italy, Asia 
to Japan. It was signed in Berlin by Herr von Ribbentrop, 
Count Ciano, and the Japanese Ambassador, Mr. Kurusu. 
Africa was not mentioned in the terms of the pact, but the 
omission was made good in other ways. The text was snappy 
and concise, thus: (1) Japan recognises and respects the 
leadership of Germany and Italy in the establishment of a 
new order in Europe. (2) Germany and Italy recognise and 
respect the leadership of Japan in the establishment of a new 
order in Eastern Asia. (3) Germany, Italy and Japan agree 
to co-operate in their efforts on the aforesaid lines. They 
further undertake to assist one another with all political, 
economic and military means if one of the three contracting 
parties should be attacked by a Power at present not in- 
volved in the European war or in the Sino-Japanese conflict. 
(4) With a view to implementing the present pact, joint tech- 
nical commissions the. members of which are to be appointed 
by the respective governments of Germany, Italy and Japan, 
will meet without delay. (5) Germany, Italy and Japan affirm 
that the aforesaid terms do not in any way affect the political 
status which exists at present as between each of the three 
‘contracting parties and Soviet Russia. (6) The present pact 
shall come into effect immediately upon signature, and shall 
remain in force ten years from the date of its coming into 
force. At any suitable time, before the expiration of the said 
term, the high contracting parties shall, at the request of any 
of them, enter into negotiations for its renewal.” Herr von 
Ribbentrop took the occasion of the signature to deliver a. 
speech highly characteristic of the German capacity for self- 
pity, self-righteousness and self-deception, He spoke of Ger- 
many’s desire for peace, of the injustices done to her, of the 
“ international warmongers ” who had enforced the war on an 
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innocent Germany. Of a truth such men as Hitler, Ribbentrop 
and Göring are not the injured innocents that Herr von 
Ribbentrop makes out : but no man could speak as he spoke ~ 
on September 27th unless he had been so totally lacking in a 
sense of humour and in common sense that he had first of 
all succeeded in completely deceiving himself. This fanatical 
lack of balance in the German character is one of the problems 
of the century. If what Herr von Ribbentrop said on Septem- 
ber 27th had truly described the past record of the Nazi 
Government or the present purpose of the Nazi Government, 
there is no reason why peace should have not been concluded 
on September 28th. But it was not true. Grievous as have 
been the faults of Great Britain, in common with all other 
countries, Herr von Ribbentrop’s tirade of September 27th 
neither correctly exposed them, nor itself contributed any- 
thing profitable to the world. It is such men as Herr von 
Ribbentrop who are thrown into power, to the mortal agony 
of the common people in all countries, by the elimination of 
God from diplomatic practice. If it were the fashion to base 
diplomacy simply on a belief in God, such men as Herr von 
Ribbentrop would never have been able to forsake their job of 

“commercial traveller in champagne, and thus to spread the 
blight of their unwisdom over the world. But let it not be 
supposed that Germany is the only country that has its 
Ribbentrops. 

It is well that we should read carefully the extraordinary 
mixture of apparent sincere feeling with grotesque distortion of 
fact that fellfrom Herr von Ribbentrop’s lips on that occasion. 
He said: “... The National-Socialist Government was 
resolved in all circumstances to assure to the German: people 
their rights of existence within a suitable living space at a 
time when other nations had seen fit to claim whole con- 
tinents for themselves. This determination of the German 
Government coincided with that of other nations, which, like 
Germany, had been denied their rightful place in the world. 
After the work of years had succeeded in removing by peace- 
ful agreement a large part of the injustices suffered by 
Germany, international warmongers finally succeeded in 
plunging Europe into a new war which Germany had not - 
desired. This will not, however, prevent the further progress 
of revision, but will only accelerate it... . The tripartite pact 
I have just signed on behalf of the Führer, together with the 
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plenipotentiaries of Italy and Japan, constitutes a solemn 
affirmation of partnership between Germany, Italy and Japan 
in a changing world. The purpose of the pact is to secure a 
new order of things in those parts of Europe at present 
engaged in war and to establish that new order under the 
common leadership of Germany and Italy : it secures also a 
new order in Greater Asia under the leadership of Japan. ‘The 
pact is not only based on friendship but on a community of \ 
interests of three nations striving for the same social ideals. 
The pact is therefore directed against no other nations, but 
exclusively against the warmongers and irresponsible elements 
in the world which, against the true interest of the nations, seek 
to extend and prolong the war. It has been possible to estab- 
lish during the negotiations preceding the signature of the 
pact that this new agreement in no way affects the status and 
relations already existing or developing between the con- 
tracting parties and Soviet Russia. The pact which has just 
been signed is a military alliance betweén three of the mightiest 
States of the world.. It serves the cause of a just order of 
things; both in Europe and in Greater Asia. But its main pur- 
pose is to restore peace to the world as quickly as possible. 
Every State, therefore, which meets this bZoc in the desire to - 
make its own contribution to the restoration of peace will be 
sincerely and gratefully welcomed and will be invitéd to 
co-operate in the political and.economic reorganisation of the 
world. Any State, however, which endeavours to interfere 
in the final phase of the solution of problems in Europe and 
the Far East by attacking one of the three Powers signatory 
to the pact will have to meet the combined strengths of three 
nations, numbering 250 million inhabitants. Therefore this 
pact will in every way promote the restoration of 
peace.” i ' 

It was to be expected that the German Government would 
make the most of the propagandist value attaching to the 
fact that since the war started two other major Powers had 
subscribed to the German cause. Theatrical ceremony is dear 
to the hearts of the German leadérs. The occasion, therefore, 
was not long delayed, the more so because the hope was no 
doubt felt that other Powers too might be attracted into the 
orbit. On October 4th, therefore, exactly one week after the 
signature of the three-Power pact, another momentous 
ceremony was staged in the Brenner Pass, Herr Hitler and 
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Signor Mussolini meeting there, as on a former glamorous 
occasion, to put their weighty heads together. Herr von 
Ribbentrop and Count Ciano, their Foreign Ministers, accom- 
panied them, and the German Commander-in-Chief Marshal 
Keitel. The conference lasted for three hours and ended in a 
‘laconic official statement which began with a badly composed 
and otherwise uncomfortable sentence, thus: “ Within the 
framework of a routine exchange of views the Duce and the 
Fiihrer met at the Brenner for a cordial meeting conducted in 
the spirit of the Axis.” Those who have the longest experience 
of diplomacy no doubt pricked up their ears at the word 
“ cordial.” Why did it occur to these men to put on record 
the fact that they were “cordial” ? By all experience, it 
looks as if there had been something short of cordiality in 
their conference. The apparent cynicism of that deduction 
rests upon solid ground. These egregious politics do tend 
towards tell-tale wishful protestations. During the first ten 
months of the war, for instance, British propaganda, both 
officially inspired and spontaneously manifested in the leading 
newspapers, protested in increasingly extravagant terms that 
Franco-British unity was one of the impregnable things of 
the earth. That propaganda did in fact result from the 
uneasy feeling, indeed from the certainty, that France was 
far from reliable as an ally. In diplomacy it is an unchanging 
technique to emphasise the particular thing that one wishes — 
were true, and to emphasise it the more loudly the more one 
fears that it is not true. Wishful Couéism, perhaps one might 
call it. The official statement issued from the Brenner went 
on to record merely that “ for three hours the two leaders 
studied, in the presence of their Foreign Ministers, Count ` 
Ciano and Herr von Ribbentrop, all problems of interest to 
the two countries” and that “General von Keitel was 
present during the last part of the conversation.” 

What was much more illuminating was a message issued 
that same night by the German News Service. “ The Brenner 
meeting,” it said, “ has taken place at a moment when the 
British have to-defend their Empire not only on the Thames 
but also on the Suez Canal. It is well to remember that during 
the talk which Ribbentrop had with Mussolini and Ciano in 
Rome, joint and uniform decisions were made about the 
future, and the outlines of a new order were drawn which will 
affect an area from the north of Europe to hottest Africa. 
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The front of this militant new order has through the Three- 
Power Pact become a Totalitarian front for the liberation of 
_ the world from British despotism. Both Axis Powers are 
determined to continue uncompromisingly their far-sighted 
policy, both in diplomatic and in military spheres, until the 
British enemy has been finally crushed. . . .” It was thereby 
made clear that the true purpose of the Brenner meeting was, 
first, to make the fullest propagandist ‘use of the extension of 
the Berlin-Rome axis to include Tokyo so as to suggest that 
British “ despotism ” east and west was to be broken and the 
resultant spoils to be divided among the Axis Powers and 
their friends, and secondly to frighten the neutrals—Egypt, 
Turkey, Greece, Jugoslavia, Spain and Russia—with the 
intimation that the Axis would indubitably win the war and 
would show no mercy to those who had tried to withstand 
them. Such a tactic had already succeeded in the case of 
Rumania. Panic had been the main explanation of the 
collapse of Denmark, Holland, Belgium and France. Panic . 
was still the “secret weapon” relied on by Axis strategy, 
exemplified in the ceaseless bombing of the civilian population 
of London, and in the Brenner bogy addressed to the neutrals. ~ 
- The addition of Japan to the forces which paraded that bogy 
seemed at first sight to accentuate its potency. At second 
sight there was a gamble in it. It at least suggested that the 
three Axis. Powers, Germany, Italy and Japan, might in the 
end be met and finally crushed by a combination, made 
possible precisely by that extended Axis, of the British 
Empire, the United States of America, Russia and China, 
whose aggregate population constitutes more than half of 
mankind. l 
” GEORGE GLASGOW. 


October 9th, 1940. 


BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY, 1919-39. 
TI.—ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 


V. France Proposes an Alliance. 


HE divergence of outlook between London and Paris, 

which complicated the making of the Treaty of Ver- 

sailles, increased in the early years of peace. The vital 
connection between economic recovery and political stabilis- 
ation was more clearly envisaged in England than in France, 
who had lost in the struggle a larger proportion of .a smaller 
and stationary population. MHalf-blinded by their terrible 
sufferings, the memory of ancient feuds and their passionate 
longing for security, the French resolved to keep Germany down 
as long as they could. It was obvious that an impoverished 
nation could not pay vast reparations, and the dread of a formid- 
able neighbour recovering his strength outweighed even the 
desire to collect the expenses of the war. In. pursuance of their 
purpose of keeping Germany weak, the French encouraged 
separatist movements in Rhenish Prussia and the Bavarian 
Palatinate, and installed a representative in Munich, despite 
the fact that the Weimar Constitution abolished the diplo- 
matic privileges of the federal units of the Reich. These 
attempts to interfere in domestic politics were rightly con- 
demned by British opinion, and Curzon ordered the British 
Consul in Munich to investigate French proceedings in the 
occupied zone. The publication of the Clive report, though 
hotly resented in France, where the Government pretended 
to know nothing of the movement, served its purpose by 
bringing a crazy experiment to an end. We displayed our 
willingness to insist on the execution of the Treaty by joining 
in the temporary occupation of three towns in the Ruhr in 
1921 in consequence of default, but we had no desire to go 
beyond its terms. 

The collapse of the Tripartite treaty of June 28th; 1918, 
left a vacuum which France very naturally hungered to fill. 
With subsequent experience to guide us, it is arguable that 
we should have offered to renew the pledge which ceased 
to bind us when the United States withdrew, but at that time 
the danger of German aggression seemed remote. Left to _ 
her own devices, France concluded agreements with Belgium 
in 1920, Poland in 1921, and Czechoslovakia in 1924—better 
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than nothing, but a very inadequate substitution for an Anglo- 
American guarantee. Since the repudiation of Wilson and 
the return of the Republicans to power, it was useless for her 
to look across the Atlantic. Why should she not knock at 
England’s’ door ? 

‘On December 5th, 1921, the French Ambassador put 
before Curzon, “ in a purely private capacity,” certain views 
which he had been turning over in his mind. The Tripartite 
Treaty, he began, was dead, and in any: case France now 
wanted something else. Such a unilateral guarantee by two 
Powers or one was humiliating, and it turned on the definition 
of the word “ unprovoked.” What he had in mind was some- 
thing much more precise, a defensive alliance against aggres- 
sion, direct or indirect. The latter was the more likely. For 
instance, a resuscitated Germany, perhaps in combination ' 

„with a resuscitated Russia, might launch an attack upon 
“Poland, which France would regard as almost equivalent to 


"+ “an attack on herself. England, of course, viewed the Poles 


in a different light ; yet such an event would involve a menace 
to her as well. When Curzon inquired what advantages 
such a treaty would bring us, the Ambassador replied that 
France would be ablé to reduce her armaments as we desired, 
Germany could be admitted to the League and would be 
dissuaded from a fresh attack, and the three Powers could 
co-operate in the reconstructions of Russia. Curzon was not 
impressed. England, he pointed out, disliked military ` 
alliances and written engagements. In the first wave of 
enthusiasm she had joined in an Anglo-American guarantee, 
but now she was asked to give a pledge alone,.and in a much 
more comprehensive form. Moreover, British opinion had 
not approved certain aspects of French policy. Was the 
consideration of the treaty of alliance to be accompanied by a 
liquidation of all outstanding disagreements, for instance, in 
Morocco and Egypt? 

A fortnight later Briand visited London, but failed to 
- move the Government from its standpoint of limited liability. 
The two Powers, he proposed, should guarantee and defend 
each other’s interests all over the world. British opinion, 
replied Mr. Lloyd George, was not prepared for such a 
spacious commitment. We were ready to guarantee France’s 
eastern frontier, but not to be mixed up in Germany’s 
quarrels-with Poland. France, replied Briand, wanted more 
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than such a regional assurance. Other nations, including 
Germany, might perhaps enter a partnership corresponding 
to the recent Four Power Pacific treaty. Strict military 
obligations were not essential, but the partners would consult 
if their interests or the status quo were threatened. His main 
object was to build up a general organisation to keep peace 
in Europe around an Anglo-French nucleus. Germany would 
see her interest in joining the group, and thereby checkmate 
reactionary and chauvinist forces in that country. Mr. Lloyd 
George rejoined that at the moment Parliament was only 
ready for a guarantee against invasion, but he would consult 
his colleagues. 

When the two Prime Ministers shortly afterwards attended 
a meeting of the Supreme Council at Cannes, Mr. Lloyd 
George communicated an elaborate memorandum dated 
January 4th, 1922, offering aid in the event of unprovoked, 
German aggression against French soil. Obligations else- _ 
where would be contrary to our traditions. A complete ` 
entente would have to accompany the treaty, providing for 
the avoidance of naval competition and for whole-hearted 
co-operation in the economic and financial reconstruction of 
Europe to be initiated at a conference attended by Russia. 
Agreement concerning the Near East was also essential. 
The Memorandum exhaled an unmistakable resentment, 
particularly in regard to the French attitude on submarines 
at the Washington Conference. The French reply on January 
8th argued that a guarantee of aid against aggression should 
be bilateral, for England’s island position might one day be 
threatened by new inventions. Any attempt to remilitarise 
the Rhineland should be regarded as a case of aggression, 
and any violation of the military, naval and air clauses of 
the Treaty of Versailles should involve joint action. The 
strength of the respective forces should be regulated by agree- 
ment ; there should be an understanding between the General 
Staffs, and the Governments should consult on any threat 
to the general peace. 

A draft treaty dated January 12th merely promised British 
support in the event of unprovoked German aggression 
against the soil of France for ten years, and consultation if 
Germany took military, naval, or air measures inconsistent . 
with the Treaty of Versailles. At this stage Briand was 
succeeded by Poincaré, who introduced a stiffer tone. His 
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draft proposed a bilateral guarantee for thirty years, con- 
tinuous contact between the General Staffs, and consultation 
on threats to peace or to the treaty settlement. An elaborate 
Memorandum in February explained the French views. A 
unilateral promise, remarked the French Ambassador, would 
be contrary to the self-respect of France. Curzon pointed 

_ out various objections to the draft, including the term of 
thirty years ; Parliament might perhaps accept fifteen. When 
he suggested that ‘the pact snould follow the removal of 
outstanding differences, the Ambassador replied that Poincaré 
desired it to be signed before the Genoa Conference. The 
more the project was discussed, the wider appeared the 
gulf. i 
A despatch from Lord Balfour, Acting Foreign Secretary, 
_on June 13th, virtually ended the negotiations. “ H.M.G. are 
` still of opinion that no such defensive alliance should be 


-z concluded unless and until outstanding matters, more parti- 


cularly the economic reconstruction of Europe, peace with 
Turkey, and the internationalisation of Tangier, have been 
satisfactorily settled. The prospect of an early settlement of 
such questions is, I regret to say, far from hopeful, largely 
owing to the attitude of the French Government; and in 
these circumstances no useful purpose would be served by. 
pursuing further at present the conversations on the subject 
of the treaty of alliance.” Poincaré coldly rejoined that 
France was absolutely indifferent as to whether there was 
a pact or not, and, as far as he could judge, it was better to 
leave things as they were and to seek friendly agreement on 
the questions at issue. France knew that Great Britain would 
be found at.her side if she-or Belgium were again attacked. 


VI. Invasion of the Rubr. 


In January 1923 French and Belgian troops marched into 

` the Ruhr on the plea that German reparations, which were 
paid in kind, were slightly in arrears. Italy sent a few. 
engineers, but no troops. On the fall of the Lloyd George 
Coalition in November 1922, Bonar Law formed a Conserva- 
tive Ministry, retaining Curzon at the Foreign Office; but 
the change made no difference in British policy. It was the 
desire of all parties that Germany should recover her economic 
prosperity, not only for the sake of our trade, but as a factor 
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in the stabilisation of Europe. The industrial boom caused 
by the voracious demands of war quickly collapsed, leaving 
- us with crushing taxation and an army of unemployed. An 
eager desire for a return to normality was combined with a 
growing conviction that France was pressing Germany too 
hard. Owing to the withdrawal of the United States, Great 
Britain found herself in a minority on the Reparations Com- 
mission, where France could count on the support of Italy 
and Belgium. The epic conflict waged across the table by Sir 
John Bradbury, hitherto only known to those behind the 
scenes, became public property when Poincaré ordered the 
occupation of the Ruhr. The Bonar Law Ministry declined 
to co-operate, and the Law Officers pronounced the invasion 
unauthorised by the Treaty of Versailles, though it was 
thought*best to conceal their report. At no time since the... 


reconciliation of 1903 had the sentiments of the average `.. 


Englishman towards France been so chilly as during the 
Poincaré-Curzon era. Neither the French lawyer nor the 
British aristocrat wore kid gloves. We spoke of a rupture 
cordiale, but there was not much cordiality left. 

The old instinct for the Balance of Power may have 
suggested to the experts that French predominance in Europe 
was becoming excessive, but the reaction of John Bull was 
less sophisticated. He disliked the notion of trampling on 
a man when he is down, a process little calculated to increase 
the flow of reparations, and certain to arouse passionate 
resentment in a proud nation which was bound to recover its 
strength. British apprehensions were confirmed by the 
event. The workers of the Ruhr met the invaders with passive 
resistance, and the heavy task of feeding the population was 
assumed by the Reich. The mark, which had lost half its 
value at the end of the war, and had since fallen rapidly,. 
collapsed under the strain. The savings and investments of 
a thrifty people melted away in a few months, and in Sep- 
tember Stresemann, who had been summoned to the helm 
at a moment of confusion and despair, called off the resistance. 
‘The avowed aim of the occupation had been to stimulate the 
willingness of the German people to pay. That object was 
not attained. It is astonishing that so able a publicist as 
Wladimir D’Ormesson should argue, in his brilliant volume 
on French policy, that the invasion was a success both in the 
material and in the psychological field. The results of an 
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ill-advised adventure were the ruin of the German middle 
and lower middle classes, the further identification of the 
struggling Weimar régime with humiliation and suffering, 
and the clearing of the path for a Dictator. In the words of 
Mr. Lloyd George, the dead hand of Poincaré lay. heavy on 
Europe, and we were glad to see him go. 

` The defeat of the Bloc National. in May 1924 Bongi more 
flexible minds to the Quai d’Orsay. While Poincaré regarded 
the Treaty of Versailles as a legal contract which must be 
enforced regardless of consequences, Herriot and Briand, the 
new pilots, held that the secùrity of France would benefit by 
a détente with Berlin. Frenchmen, declared the latter in a 
famous phrase, must learn to talk European. The thorny: 
_ problem of reparations, hitherto treated as ‘a political issue, 
had been handed over to a committee of financial experts 
under the chairmanship of General Dawes, an American 
business man, and the ‘elaborate Dawes Report was accepted 
by the German Government. The Treaty of Versailles merely 
defined the basis -of the victors’ claims, for .in 1919 it was 
impossible to fotecast Germany’s ability to pay. ‘The amount 
per year was now fixed, a new currency was created, an 
Allied loan of 40 millions was raised to start the machinery; 
and an American Agent-General was installed at Berlin to 
keep an eye on German finances. The weak point of the 
scheme was that no time-limit was set, so that there was no 
inducement for the German people to exert themselves. 
When Marx, Stresemann and Luther met Herriot and 
MacDonald in London in August 1924, the bitterness of past 
years had largely disappeared. For the-first time German 
statesmen were treated as honoured guests and the agree-. 
ments of August 16th were described by the Prime Minister 
as the first Peace Treaty since the war. 


VII, The Protocol. 


England believed in the ae but many Englishmen 
felt that it was only a beginning. In particular the reduction 
of armaments, prescribed by Article VIII of the Covenant . 
and urgently desired for financial reasons, was clearly im- 
-practicable without guaranteed security, and various projects 
combining the two purposes were hammered out by ingenious 
brains. The first, entitled the Draft Treaty of Mutual 
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Assistance, prepared by Lord Cecil with French help, was 
presented to the Assembly in 1923 by the Temporary Mixed 
Commission which had been appointed to explore disarma- 
ment, and thereafter forwarded to members of the League. 
It laid down the duty of the signatories to reduce their 
armaments and to support each other against aggression in 
ways to be decided by the Council. The general obligation 
might be supplemented by regional agreements to supply 
military aid. France, the leading champion of the status quo, 
was its chief patron. Belgium and Czechoslovakia gave it 
their blessing. The other states were critical or definitely 
hostile. The Labour Government, which took office shortly 
after the presentation of the scheme, rejected it on the ground 
that it was likely to revive the old system of alliances, and 
was therefore contrary to the spirit of the Covenant, which 
was based on community of interest, not on geographical 
position. It was also rejected by the Dominions. The project 
was dropped, but the discussions had not been in vain. 

A more elaborate attempt to find security by combining 
disarmament with arbitration was made in the Protocol 
drafted by the Assembly of the League in 1924, and sponsored 
by MacDonald and Herriot. “ Our purpose,” declared Beneš, 
one of its authors, “was to make war impossible.” This 
represented a considerable departure from the letter, if not 
from the spirit, of the Covenant, which permitted war in 
certain circumstances. Compulsory arbitration in all disputes, 
juridical or otherwise, was the essence of the Protocol. Issues 
of legal interpretation were to be settled by the Permanent 
Court of International Justice; others, where the Council 
was not unanimous, by a Committee of Arbitrators appointed 
by it. A Conference for the reduction of armaments was to 
be held at Geneva in June 1925, if enough states had ratified 
the Protocol, which was only to become operative if the Con- 
ference proved a success. The signatories were to work for 
the introduction of its provisions into the Covenant. The 
resolution recommending the Protocol to the Governments 
of the states belonging to the League was passed unanimously 
by the Delegations present at the Assembly. Ten countries, 
including France, signed on the spot, and Briand described 
the adhesion of his country as the most memorable event in 
his career. The British Delegation, with a world-wide empire 
to consider, was instructed not to sign ; but Lord Parmoor, 
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its leader, an ardent supporter of the scheme, announced that 
he would recommend acceptance. Had the Labour Party 
remained in office, this would doubtless have occurred. The 
MacDonald Government was defeated before this elaborate 
and formidable instrument could be discussed by the Cabinet 
or Parliament, and the Baldwin Government was called on to 
determine its fate. In an interview with-his. successor at the 
Foreign Office, MacDonald argued that it.imposed no new 
obligations and merely rendered previous commitments more 
precise. Austen Chamberlain, however, like most spokesmen 
of his party as well as of the Services, disliked the principle 
of compulsory arbitration and.the extended recourse to. 


"~ sanctions which it involved ; and the Cabinet, after mature- 
consideration, decided to reject it. The Dominions were par- 


ticularly opposed to a plan which appeared to thređten'their - 
unfettered control of immigration. l 

On March 12th, 1925; in`a funeral oration drafted by 
Balfour, the new Foreign Secretary, Austen Chamberlain, 
stated the reasons to the Council of the League: The chief 
objection was the increase of the liabilities already incurred 
under the Covenant, despite the fact.that some of the Great 
Powers were outside the League. “The fresh ‘emphasis 
laid upon Sanctions, the new occasions discovered for their 
employment, the elaboration of military procedure insensibly 
suggest the idea that the vital business of the League is not 
so much to promote friendly co-operation and reasoned 
harmony in the management of international affairs as to 
preserve peace by organising war, and (it may be) war on 
the largest scale.” Moreover, disarmament would be brought 
no nearer, for the fear.of aggression would remain. “ Either 
some faithless member of the League will break its- pledges, 
or some predatory nation outside the League will brush the 
Covenant and- Protocol ruthlessly aside, defying all the 
sanctions by which they are protected.” The Protocol 
multiplied offences without strengthening remedies. It would 
be wiser to supplement the Covenant by making special ` 
arrangements, purely defensive in character, and framed in 
its spirit, in order to meet special needs. Regional pacts, 
carefully limited and defined, were more likely to be carried 
out than a scheme of universal insurance. The declaration 
ended with the announcement that the Dominions were 
equally unable to accept the Protocol. When the Foreign 
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Secretary sat down the scheme was dead, though it still had 
many friends ; for no comprehensive system could hope to 
work without British support. A few days later, in defending 
the decision in Parliament, Chamberlain revealed the opinion 
of the experts that its obligations would involve the increase 
of our armaments. The collapse of the project was deeply 
deplored-not only in League of Nations Union circles at home, 
but in Paris and Geneva, where he was described by a ‘critic 
as The Everlasting No. The blow was softened in some degree 
by the fact that a rival plan, more limited in scope and 
perhaps more suited to our empirical temperament, was 
--under consideration by the British Government. 
G. P. Goocu. 

© (To be continued.) 


“SPAIN, GIBRALTAR AND THE WAR. `“ 


IBRALTAR is “ news ” in Spain again, to an extent. 
(Gia it has not been since 1918. , Young Phalangists 
have been marching in bands-through Spanish cities 

shouting “ Gibraltar for Spain!” General Franco and some 
of his ministers have been indulging in dark: allusions to 
Spain’s right to command the Sttaits. The Press, nominally 
independent but in-reality controlled by authority, has been. 
setting its own very plain-spoken interpretation. upon these 
guarded utterances. The “ affront ”-of Gibraltar, as Spaniards 
term it in their more serisitive moods, is evidently ripe- for 
re-examination. Let us re-examine it. . ~ eee Fe 

For the purpose of this discussion we may set aside three > 
facts which have a practical, though not a theoretical, bearing ~ 
upon the question. First, Spanish politicians séldom ventilate 
their grievance about Gibraltar when not in power. Secondly, ` 
it is-only when Great Britain-is at war or engaged in negotia- 
tions capable of leading to war that either politicians or the 
Press are able to excite public interest in the question. Thirdly, 
reactions and counter-reactions are so frequent in Spain that 
comparatively few politicians have not at some time or other 
in their careers been relieved to remember that Gibraltar was 
British. Even the Phalangist orators, at present so bravely 
` demanding “ Gibraltar for Spain,” might reflect that they may 
yet be fleeing for their lives, as their opponents, and their 
opponents’ opponents, have done before them. When their 
own time comes, they may be as glad as were Republicans 
and Monarchists before them to.reach the shelter of that. 
convenient safictuary. Just:now, however, they are asking us 
to hand over Gibraltar to them as an act of justice and.they 
have a right to be answered. | on 

A full and detailed statement.of the Spanish case appeared 
last June in the Spanish Press over the signature of Don 
Manuel Aznar, an official of the Department of Press and ` 
Propaganda whose articles on international affairs are always 
given the widest publicity. They may be described as highly 
acceptable to, if not inspired by, the ranks of the hierarchy: ` 
above him (everything political in Spain is described in terms ` 
of hierarchies nowadays), and they also act as a kind of 
barometer, not exactly to what Spain is thinking, but to. 
what she is being represented as thinking, or being encouraged 
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-or persuaded to think. Sr: Aznar could’never be described as 
friendly to this country, and there are frequent suggestions in 
what he writes that he understands neither our language nor 
our people. At the beginning of.this year his rôle was that of 
an outspoken but not-unkindly critic, speaking to us for our > 
good. By the spring he was frankly lecturing us on our 
failings and ‘our duties. After the collapse of France, he spent 
some days in that country admiring the efficiency and 
humaneness of the German occupation, and since then has been 
proclaiming that Hitler stands for “ justice against spoliation, 
God against evil” (July 14th, 1940), that very soon—“ in a 
few months,”. in fact— the world will find that there is 

_ hothing left of the British Empire but memories ” (June 29th, 

-",1940), and that “ Spain. will know how to give an account of 

` herself when the moment arrives for her to do so.” 

In Sr. Aznar, then, we have an exponent of the case for a 
Spanish Gibraltar who can’be. trusted to put it at its very 
` strongest.. His first article declares that satisfactory relations 

Rock stands between the two countries “like a shadow.” 
This is “ the first of our great problems”: the New Spain 


cannot begin to fulfil its_mission until Gibraltar “ returns to 
the bosom of our redeemed motherland.” 
. Ner 

We Spaniards, with complete unanimity, know and say and 


declare that Gibraltar belongs to us,_that Gibraltar is Spanish, 


that no one can retain it without incurring the charge of spoliation 


and that it wounds us in the very depth of our souls when we see 


how there flutters against the outline-of the Rock a flag which i 


Isabel the Catholic (he continues) expressly commanded her 
heirs to keep Gibraltar. They failed her ; but Spain no longer 
lives in the days when foreign ambassadors directed her policy 
‘and representatives unable to speak Spanish made treaties-for 
her. “ Why has England never.. . . returned tous what -she 
knows to be ours f ” `“ We have made the decision, of our 
own free will, to ransom Gibraltar, and from that decision we 
` -cannot possibly draw back or turn aside.” Tk 
Sr. Aznar then discusses. the militar importance of 
Gibraltar to Britain, Tt is no longer, he considers, as it once 
was, the ‘ key—ofthe-Mediterranean’ Vulnerable as it~ 
is both from the air and from the African coast rhe- 
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“ Dardanelles of the Western Mediterranean ” are already in 


reality-controlled by Spain, which can establish aenal bases 
all along the Andalusian and Moroccan: coast and open or 
close the Straits at will. Gibraltar, then, is of no practical use 
to anyone and the reasons for which Spain desires it are 
merely sentimental—it is “a sacred piece of Her own terri- 


© + tory” The “ intransigent and atrocious tenacity ” with which 


Britain holds to the Rock, “ against all the ‘rights and prin- 
ciples of morality,” will be met with equal.intransigence by 
Spain. `The matter can never be one for. discussions and 
treaties : Britain must offer-and Spain must take. Till then, 
there can be no genuine friendship between them. 
‘There, shorn of much repetition and rhetoric, is the case for 


-` Spain as fairly as I can give it.’ It seems to fall into two parts :. 
(1) Gibraltar is Spain’s.by right ; (2) Gibraltar:can no longer’ 


these arguments in turn. l 


‘defend itself effectively or control the Straits, Let us consider 
_: It is a strange thing that most Spaniards believe Gibraltar 


_ to have fallen to Britain solely by virtue of conquest in war : ~ 


it is this view which largely explains their raising of the moral 
issue, which in fact does not arise at all.- Sr. Aznar himself, in 
the course of some five columns of small print, refrains from 
any reference to the history of Spain’s loss of Gibraltar. And 
no-wonder; The facts are that the Rock was captured by the 
British and Dutch during the War of the Goan Gacscacie 


Achar bpi 





-2 „in 1704, and that, after Spain had failed to get'it back both 
E by a E 


a8 
oy 


esh_siege_and_by_negotiation, it was made. over to` 


England in 1713_by the Peace of Utrecht. If this were all, 
Spain might. indeed have a grievance, though not a very 
serious one, but it is not on the Treaty of Utrecht that our 


. title to the possession of Gibraltar is founded. After further 


fruitless negotiations and a further_unsuccess 


1726, Spain gave-up the struggle. In neither of the next two’ 
‘wars did she attack the fortréss ; only in the War of American 


`- Independence was it subjected to one last’siege of three and a 
- half years (1779-83). Then, with the Treaty-of Versailles, in 
which she found herself in a position of advantage over.. 
- Britain, came het’ opportunity—and she threw it. away: 
Britain’ was prepared to cede Gibraltar and:-restore the: 


integrity of Spanish territory ip exchange for other territory 
of greater extent but less strategic importance. But, after 





months of'négotiation, no. suitable exchange.could be-found.. . 


‘ 
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So in the end the Spanish Government agreed that Britain 
should keep Gibraltar and Spain take Minorca (which Spain 
had just captured from Britain and still holds) and Florida, 
long since lost to the United States. l 
History thus invalidates any suggestion that Britain has no 
legal or moral right to Gibraltar and merely reveals the lack 
of regard which Spain had in the eighteenth century for her 
territorial integrity. To expect Britain to suffer now for 
Spain’s failings -then seems slightly ridiculous. Nor is 
anything but what is derogatory to eighteenth-century Spain 
proved by the reference to Queen Isabel’s testament. That, 
indeed, is a dangerous subject for Phalangists to introduce, in 
view of their present insistence on Spanish unity; for, had 
the. Queen’s testamentary dispositions taken their normal 
course, ` Castile and Leon would have been separated from 
Catalonia and Aragon, and Spain would again have become 
disintegrated as she was before Isabel married Ferdinand. ©. 
‘The alleged uselessness of Gibraltar, which was urged both - 
by interested and by independent writers long before the days . 
of submarines and aircraft, is a matter on which not even 
military experts can speak with certainty; not being a 
military expert, I have certainly no intention of trying. The 
phrase (adapted from Angel Ganivet) used by. Spanish 
journalists till it has become almost a commonplace is that 
the Rock was a help to Britain while Spain was weak, but, 
‘now that she is strong, it has become a source of weakness. 
TF this has any meaning at all, it can only be that Spain now 
feels strong enough to retake Gibraltar by force; which, so 
soon after an exhausting war of nearly three years, would be 
surprising. Sr. Aznar makes a most unfortunate attempt to 
convey this impression by comparing the Straits of Gibraltar 


with the Straits of Dover and basing his argument on What he 
‘has presumably read in the Nazi Press—that, “ at the present 
time, with German batteries at Calais and Boulogne, the 


passage of warships and merchant convoys along the Channel A 3 


is practically impossible.” True, his argument is an a fortiori 
‘one, the narrowest part of the Straits of Gibraltar being barely 
- more than one-third the width of the Straits of Dover, but any 
‘argument based on such erroneous premises‘is suspect. How 

vulnerable Gibraltar really is, and of what military value, only 

events can show. But down to the time of writing it has seemed 
.a particularly difficult place to attack from the air, while the 
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British Navy is apparently more anxious than not for an 
attempt to be made-on it from the sea. Its security from land 
attack is at present an unknown quantity. . . 
It may be observed, however, that, though it may suit the 
purpose of those who desire Gibraltar on sentimental grounds 
to declare that it is useless, both to us and to Spain, others 
desire Spain.to have it for military reasons, pure and simple. 
El dominio del Estrecho, “ the domination of the Straits,” is a 
phrase as often on the lips of Spanish imperialists as 
“ Gibraltar for Spain!” The recovery of Gibraltar is often“ 
described as being the first_step towards a new Spanish 
Empire, the idea apparently being that, with no other Power 
to dispute the passage of the Straits, Spain could set about 
doing in Morocco what Italy did in Ethiopia. These, it should 
e emphasised, are the views only of a very small minority; of 
bellicose Spaniards, but it so happens that for the moment 
they are in the ascendancy. If the sentimental argument is.to 
be pressed, however, the militaristic one should be put aside. 
A prisoner of war may make an effective appeal for the return 
-of his revolver because it was.given him by his dying mother, 
but he must not spoil the effect.by adding that he wants it in 
order to shoot his. captors. l 








ee ~ There seems to be a third reasan, a`little difficult to define, 
-` for the revival at this time of the.Spanish claim to Gibraltar. 


It is a desire for self-assertion after a long period of decadence ; 
‘for expansion, less from motives of territorial gain than in ` 
order -to seal the victory of the Civil War; for a war of 
adventure, similar to the wars undertaken by Germany and 
Italy, to show that Spain is- in. no way inferior to, these 
_ countries whose aid she thought well to accept in 1936. Since 
these motives are psychological, and intimately connected — 


a with the character of the Spanish. people, we may expect the 


pro-Gibraltar movement to’become stronger than it was upon 
its last appearance, in 1914-18, when it was merely the outward 
- expression of pro-German feelings. They seem to play a 
greater. part than either the setitimental or the militaristic 
motive in the demand for. Gibraltar as it appears on the pro- 
gramme of the Phalangist party. Ever since this party was 
founded in 1933 they have been only a little way beneath-the 
surface, and as soon as the Nationalists ‘won the Civil War 
they were bound tö make themselves apparent. They'will not 
necessarily succeed in leading the impoverished and war-weary - 
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country into a new war, but for so long as Phalangism is the 
dominant political force in Spain there is danger that they may 
do so: It is not thenoisy student demonstrations, the banners, 
the posters and the provocative articles in the controlled Press 
that do the mischief but the active, efficient and belligerent 
Party behind and beneath them. 

Although nearly two and a half centuries have endeared 
Gibraltar to generations of Englishmen as much, perhaps, as 
a rather longer period had previously endeared it to Spaniards, 
there. would seem on sentimental grounds to be a strong case 
for negotiating a cession to Spain of this corner of her own 
country, provided that suitable compensations and proper, 
safeguards were forthcoming. ln a Europe of the future, 
living as a family in which each member could trust any, 
other, either the demilitarisation of Gibraltar or the interna- 
tionalisation of the control of the Straits would prove a satis“ 

ctory solution to the problem and to Spaniards who profess 
the -views of Sr. Aznar it should be possible to make either 
acceptable. But until Europe is cleansed of Nazism all 
discussion along these lines must be academic, and itis to be- 
feared that the “ offer-and-take ” type of Spaniard will have 
for a long time yet to possess his soul,‘in. patience. While 
doing so he might do worse than follow the advice of his 
countryman’ Ganivet, that shrewd: young precursor of the 
1898 Generation who knew his own people better than they 
often know themselves : 


Gibraltar is a permanent offence which we in part deserve for 
our lack of good government; but it does not hinder the normal 

evelopment of our nation and is not a sufficient cause for us to 
sacrifice other more valuable interests... . It seems absurd at first ' 
sight that our interests should be linked up with those of the only 
nation towards whom we have motives of real resentment, but in 
recognising and accepting such absurdities lies at times the deepest 
wisdom.* i 


E. Atuison PEERS. 


* Cit. Madariaga, Spain, p. 362. 


PALESTINE AND THE WAR., 


Y the summer of 1939 the Arab revolt was being brought 

to an end by vigorous military action, and security of 

life and property was returning to Palestine. But the 
political situation was exceedingly unsatisfactory. The 
British Government had gone back upon the Report of its 
Royal Commission, which had recommended the setting up | 
of a Jewish and Arab State in the country with frontiers 
which would give reasonable scope for further Jewish ex- 
pansion. It decided. instead upon a policy of appeasement to 
the extreme Arab Nationalists, outside and inside Palestine, 
and the principal burnt-offerings on this altar were British 
promises to the Jews. A White Paper was issued in May 1939, 
which by restriction of land purchase, and progressive stop- 
page of Jewish immigration, condemned the Jews to remain 
for ever a minority in a future Arab State. The half-million 
or so.of Jews who had built up Palestine.under the Balfour 
Declaration saw their National Home about to’ be converted 
into a death-trap. Further economic development seemed 
doomed, and this prospect was far from agreeable to-a.con- 
siderable section of the Arab population. But the tactics 
_ pursued by the British Government during Mr. Malcolm 
MacDonald’s tenure of the Colonial Office (1938 to May 1940) 
did not encourage’ these- moderate elements among the 
‘`. Palestinian Arabs to risk the wrath of the terrorist leaders by 
becoming vocal. 
.--: After the announcement of the new British policy in the 
‘White Paper of May 1939; the relations of the Jewish Agency 
- with the Colonial Office: became increasingly strained and 
more and more limited to routine questions. .The tragic 
significance: of the deadlock was appreciated by those who 
could measure the depths of loyalty and gratitude to Britain 
and her statesmen, which had inspired the Jewish masses in 
Europe and America, since the Balfour Declaration of 1917. 
Dr. Weizmann is and has always been the embodiment of 
these sentiments and if anything could have threatened his 
leadership in Jewry it would have been the apparent bank- 
ruptcy of his policy, founded on the conviction that British 
and Jewish interests in Palestine are inseparable. The Arabs 
have not the monopoly of hot-heads, and under the guidance 
of Mr. Malcolm MacDonald British policy seemed almost as 
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PALESTINE AND THE WARS RDS 
much calculated to foster extremism among the Jews as it 
was to encourage the Arabs in believing that violence and 
terrorism: pay. Fortunately, however, discipline and the 
influence of the Jewish Agency kept the Jewish population 
of Palestine steady and outwardly calm. But below the 
surface passions’ seethed, and economic life was becoming 
paralysed. This could not be otherwise. Under the British 
Mandate, which incorporates the Balfour Declaration, millions 
of Jewish money had been poured into Palestine to develop 
the country, to plant orange groves, and to establish indus- 
tries. With the collapse of confidence which followed the 
White Paper the flow of capital rapidly diminished. 

But another stream of a very different kind continued to 
discharge itself upon the Palestinian shore. It consisted of 
destitute Jewish refugees fleeing for their lives from Nazi 
persecution. ‘From the political as well as the economic 
point of view this tragic flood created a problem demanding 
the closest co-operation between the British Administration 
and the Jewish Agency for Palestine. Stemmed it could not 
be; pressure from without and Jewish feeling from within 
the country made that impossible, so long as the seas were 
open and ships could be hired, unless the British were prepared 
to use force to prevent the people from landing. But con- 
` trolled, sifted, guided, this so-called “ illegal immigration ” 
might to some extent have been, with the aid of the Jewish 
Agency’ which alone was in a position to help in selecting these 
immigrants. But Mr. MacDonald took no steps to enlist their 
aid. He persisted in applying regulations which were revolting 
to the moral conscience of Jewry. “ Illegal immigration ” 
went on all through the spring and summer of 1939, while 
British officials in Jerusalem busily ticked off the numbers, 
and deducted them from the reduced annual quotas of “ legal 
immigrants ” who were to be admitted for a few years before 
Jewish immigration into Palestine was to be cut off altogether. 
In violation of his own White Paper Mr. MacDonald even 
decreed a complete stoppage:of this immigration for six 
months from October 1939. This being British policy, only 
one hope appeared to the Jews to remain. The immigration 
restrictions of the White Paper had been put into force before 
they had received the sanction of the Council of the League of 
Nations. In February 1939 the Mandates Commission had 
unanimously declared the White Paper to be contrary to the 
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interpretation of the Mandate hitherto accepted. A minority 
of the Commission (consisting of the British, French, and 
Portuguese members) would nevertheless accept it if approved 
by the Council. The real neutrals (Belgian, Dutch, Norwegian, 
Swiss) condemned it outright. ; 

Such was the attitude of the Mandates Commission of the 
League. The Council was due to meet in September and 
pronounce its verdict. But, before September, the war had 
begun to draw all the nations into its vortex, and the lesser 
controversies must for the time being be put aside. So atleast 
it seemed to the Jews of Palestine. On August 29th, 1939, 
Dr. Weizmann wrote to Mr. Chamberlain as follows : 


Dear Mr. Prime Minister, 

In this hour of supreme crisis, the consciousness that the Jews 
have a contribution to make to the defence of sacred values impels 
me to write this letter. I wish to confirm, in the most explicit 
manner, the declarations which I and my colleagues have made 
during the last months, and especially in the last week: that the 
Jews “stand by Great Britain and will fight on the side of the 
democracies.” 

Our urgent desire is to give effect to these déclarations. We wish 
to do so in a way entirely consonant with the general scheme of 
British action, and therefore would place ourselves, in matters 
big and small, under the co-ordinating direction of His Majesty’s 
Government. The Jewish Agency is ready to enter into immediate 
arrangements for utilising Jewish man-power, technical ability, 
resources, etc. ~ j 

The Jewish Agency has recently had differences in the political 

‘ field with the Mandatory Power. We would like these differences 
to give way before the greater and more pressing necessities of the 
time. | 

We ask you to accept this declaration in the spirit in which it 
is made. i 

I am, dear Mr. Prime Minister, 
Yours sincerely, / 
(Signed) Cu. Weizmann. 


In Palestine the Jewish leaders organised a register of 
voluntary service open to men and women between the ages 
` of eighteen and fifty, which was immediately signed by 
136,000 people, representing 71 per cent. of the eligible men 
and 42 per cent. of the women. This was no mere gesture. 
The National Home had attracted to itself young people of 
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the pioneering type out of proportion to its half-million or 
so of Jewish inhabitants. Thousands of its young men had 
received some training in arms under the British during the. 
Arab revolt, and had shown themselves first-class material. 
Palestine Jewry also contained many brilliant scientists, 
engineers, and industrialists, whose numbers have been re- 
inforced from among the German-Jewish refugees. Labora- 
tories and industrial plant already existed as nowhere else in 
the Middle East, and can be readily expanded. Palestinian 
Jewry offered its services to Britain’s war effort, not only out 
of desire, but out of conviction that they were worth having. 

The Prime Minister’s response was polite, but indefinite : 


September 2nd, 1939. 
- Dear Dr. WEIZMANN, 

I should like to express my warm appreciation of the contents 
of your letter of August 29th, and of the spirit which prompted it. 
It is true that differences of opinion exist between the Mandatory 
Power and the Jewish Agency as regards policy in Palestine, but I 
gladly accept the assurance contained in your letter. I note with 
pleasure that in this time of supreme emergency, when those things 

~ which we hold dear are at stake, Britain can rely upon the whole- 
hearted co-operation of the Jewish Agency. You will not expect 
me to say more at this stage than that your public-spirited assur- 
ances are welcome and will be kept in mind. 
Yours sincerely, | 
(Signed) NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN. 


The Jews waited with growing impatience for some more 
practical acceptance of their offer (which was reinforced in 
December by a specific offer of a Division for service in France). 
They took for granted that the truce to political controversy 
announced on their side by Dr. Weizmann would be observed 
by the British Government. But soon doubts began to creep 
in, and their leaders became aware that something more than 
the familiar difficulty of “ getting a move on” with Govern- 
ment Departments was blocking the way. And, in fact, the 
eagerness of Palestine Jewry to be organised for war service 
was somewhat of an embarrassment to the authors of the 
White Paper. There is something distasteful to many 
Englishmen in entering into friendly discussions with men 
whom they are preparing to hit in the face. 

The Arab States were demanding their pound of flesh, and 
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at the end of February 1940 Mr. MacDonald put into force 
_the Land Regulations of the White Paper of May 1939. Dr. 
Weizmann was in the United States, using all his influence to 
increase the sympathy of American Jewry for the Allied 
cause. In Palestine his colleague, Mr. Ben Gurion, Chairman 
of the Agency Executive, wrote to the High Commissioner 
protesting, and thus described the effect of the Land Regula- 
tions : 


No Jew may acquire in Palestine a plot of land..., or any right 

in water, except in towns, and in a very small part of the country. 

| The Regulations deny to Jews equality before the law, and 

_inttoduce racial discrimination. They confine the Jews within a 

very small Pale of Settlement, such as existed in Czarist Russia 
before the last war, and such as now exists only under Nazi rule. 


He urged that the Government should seek the opinion of the 
Hague Court on the legality of such Regulations before 
utting them in force. But Mr. MacDonald was fortified on 
March 6th by a favourable vote in the House of Commons. 
After making every allowance for a war-time debate, and a 
three-line Whip, for the rigour of Party discipline as practised 
in the pre-Narvik period, and for the Colonial Secretary’s 
highly selective presentation of facts, the House might not 
have endorsed the Land Regulations if it had quite realised 
all their implications. But the maps which illustrate the 
narrow confines of the territory left free for Jewish settlement 
have never even yet been officially published. After the 
March Debate Palestinian affairs practically vanished from 
-.the truncated pages of the Press. 
_ The British public knows little about the demonstrations 
of Arab glee and Jewish mourning which followed the publica- 
tion of the Land Regulations. The Jewish indignation meet- 
ings were for the most part orderly, but where “ incidents ” 
occurred the police dealt with them ruthlessly, not to say 
savagely. Mr. MacDonald was able to claim that Palestine 
was peaceful. 

Nevertheless when the Government was reconstructed in 
May the Colonial Office was put into other hands. Lord Lloyd 
took over at the beginning of a new phase of the war—a phase 
of which we have not yet seen the end. As regards the Middle 
East it is a phase of intensified preparations against attack, 
and of growing certainty that here will be a major theatre of 
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war. In such an atmosphere the value of the Jewish contri- 
bution will be judged afresh, and on its merits. Lord Lloyd 
starts with the advantage of personal knowledge of the Arab 
countries, and the reputation of being an ardent friend of the 
Arab race. It is significant of the attitude of Palestinian Jews 
towards the problems of their country that Lord Lloyd’s 
appointment was none the less welcomed on that account. 
The two greatest protagonists of the- Arab cause among 
Englishmen in modern times were Colonel Lawrence and Sir 
Mark Sykes. Both of them were also supporters of the 
Zionist claims in Palestine. Lord Lloyd is not a man who 
takes his views ready-made from anyone, dead or alive, but 
he is of the British Imperial tradition which does not include 
the betrayal of one side to placate the other. 

The barricades which the MacDonald policy had erected 
between the British Government and the Jews of Palestine 
are vanishing. Jewish resources, scientific and industrial, are 
being mobilised. A recruiting campaign for auxiliary military 
forces was initiated in the summer, and hundreds of Jewish 
young men are now to be seen in uniform in the streets of 
the cities. These are mainly members of the Jewish Military 
Pioneer Corps, Motor Transport Drivers, ground craftsmen 
for the R.A.F., etc. Above and beyond these the Jews are 
-pressing for the formation of fighting regiments, but here the 
fulfilment of their desire has been hampered by the wish of 
the British Government to form a mixed Palestinian force 
of Jews and Arabs. So far only one Arab company and one 
Jewish company, of four hundred men each, seems to be 
forthcoming on this basis. These numbers by no means meet 
the desire of the Jews, outside as well as inside Palestine, to 
form a force which shall give adequate expression to their 
national effort. - > 

This cannot much longer be denied. As the War moves 
eastwards, the urge for self-defence, which is the right of 
every loyal population, is added to the desire for combatant 
service in the common cause. 

Brancue E. C. DucpaALe. : 
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HERE are three main means by which the enemy can 
` establish the preconditions for the invasion of these 
isles, (i) by the evasion of our fleet, (ii) by the establish- 
ment of a local command of the sea, (iii) by the establishment 
of a general command of the sea. The Admiralty has always 
admitted the possibility of raids by small enemy forces in 
evasion of our fleet, and has always stressed the need for a 
Home Defence Army sufficiently large and efficient to deal 
with such parties. Since Norway, the possibility of the 
establishment by the enemy of a local command of the sea 
exercised over narrow waters has caused grave concern, but 
it is principally enemy bombers, mines, and submarines which 
figure in such calculations, enemy surface-warships are scarcely 
taken into consideration at all. The third possibility, the 
establishment by.the enemy of a general command of the sea, 
is almost completely disregarded. In the last war the enemy 
made no serious effort to contest our command of the sea in 
the matter of attempting to fight decisive battles on the sea ; 
Jutland was less a “ battle ” than a skirmish between fleets, 
the enemy confined himself to guerre de course methods, 
U-boats, and raiders. References to the enemy fleet are 
couched nowadays in an almost contemptuous tone of belittle- 
ment and disparagement, our superiority in all types of ship 
is held to be even greater in the present war than it was inthe 
last, and if, in those days, the enemy made no attempt to 
challenge us to a decisive battle on the seas, it is believed even 
_ less likely that he will attempt to do so in the present struggle. 
-In fact we are up against a fallacy. which has brought disaster 
‘again and again, but which always crops up anew, the tend- 
ency to believe that what has happened in the last war must 
necessarily be repeated in the present one. 
Lord Grey, in a speech to the Imperial Conference, 1912, 
said, in effect : 


It is the naval situation which truly dominates our foreign 
policy. If one Power or Group of Powers attempted to make 
itself dominant in Europe then the weaker Powers assailed would 
call to us to help them. If we were to refuse this plea and look 
on and do nothing, then the naval situation would be this, that we 
should have to take into consideration the naval building pro- 
grammes not of a single Great Power but of five Great Powers. 
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The danger which Asquith, Grey, Kitchener, and Fisher, 
with all their alleged blunders, managed to avert, the present 
Government has been unable to prevent. The Axis Powers 
have established their domination over practically the whole 
of Europe. Germany has at her disposal the dockyards and 
shipbuilding resources of France, Holland, Belgium, and 
Norway, besides those of Italy, her Ally. The far-reaching 
implications of this upon the naval situation are too little 
realised. In the long run, the command of the sea depends 
upon such factors as dockyards, machine-shops, armour- 
plate factories, gun-foundries, and so on, the flow of raw 
materials to these, the extent to which they can be expanded. 
The following figures may illuminate the vast extent to which 
Germany has profited from her military conquests. 


Coal Steel Iron Ore Bauxite 
I,000 tons 1,000 tons 1,000tons ` tons 
Belgium... ss 29,575 2,885 — — 
France... ote 46,500 6,174. 11,520 682,400 
Germany ... .. 186,179 23,208 2,759 93,100 
Austria see 230 — 672 — 
Italy a oie 960 2,323 510 382,700 
Holland zs 488 — — = 
Norway ae 780 — — — 
Poland ee 38,104 — 248 — 
Czecho-Slovakia ... — 1,761 — — 


Tons 302,816 36,351 15,709 1,158,200 


Germany has now at her disposal all the shipyards -and 
shipbuilding resources of Holland, Norway, Denmark, ` 
Belgium, Poland, and France, as well as those of Italy ; for 
practical purposes Sweden, Jugoslavia, and Rumania are 
sitting in her pocket ; she has direct control over the labour 
and resources of 200 million people, and indirect control over 
the labour and resources of at least 80 million more, It would 
be childish to believe that all this is going to have no influence 
upon the naval situation; the influence it is bound to have 
upon the naval situation in the future is the truest justifica- 
tion for our carrying on this war. For if Germany is going 
to be granted the leisure and the quiet to organise all these 
resources, then in course of time she will be able to develop 
naval ship-building programmes upon such a scale that we 
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could not compete with her, we should be reduced to the same 
state of vassaldom as has befallen France. 

For the moment the gain to Germany from the resources 
standpoint is not so overwhelming as might at first appear. 
Time will be needed to organise production. French, Belgians, 
Norse, Dutch, are going to be very unwilling to work for 
German masters. We can, at-least, hamper, if we cannot 
entirely hinder, Germany from getting access to certain vital 
raw materials, but it would be wrong to believe that there is 
any particular urgency, from the German standpoint, in 
attempting the invasion of these isles. There is no real danger ' 
of actual physical starvation as the result of our blockade 
and whoever goes short in Europe it will not be Germany. 
The subject peoples who were unable to stand up to Germany 
when well-fed and with arms in their hands are going to be 
even less capable of making trouble for her when ill-fed and 
unarmed ; the’hopes as to “ revolution due to hunger ” are 
chimerical ; if British war-production is going up by leaps 
and bounds it is too much to believe that German war- 


- production is standing still. Whatever the urgency on 


s 


Hitler’s side to force an issue it is not going to be great enough 
to induce him to attempt an invasion as a blind and reckless 
gamble. He will continue to play his game to suit his interests, 
and not ours. 

With this in mind, reflect that all British expert estimates 
of the naval situation are based upon existing types of war- 
ships, and existing naval building programmes, What is going 
to be the situation if the enemy, who has shown his faith in 
the decisive battle on land, proceeds to pin his faith equally 


- to the decisive battle at sea? And if the enemy, who has 
: developed revolutionary forms of attack on land, proceeds to 


develop equally revolutionary forms of attack at sea? This 
brings us to certain aspects of naval design almost unknown 
to civilians, and very imperfectly grasped even by many naval 
officers. 

Every naval design is a matter of teamwork between the 
naval executive officer and the naval designer. The military 
features of the design are determined by what is known of 
foreign warship designs, and the elements the naval executive 
officer deems essential. These elements defined, it is the naval 
designer’s job to work them into the dimensions allowed to 
him, and the cost allowed to him. The design, by the time it is 
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“ passed,” is a complex thing which has survived very many 
committees and undergone many modifications. Again and 
again the designer must explain to the N.E.O. that to put 
such and such a thing into the design means sacrificing some- 
thing else, or else the dimensions and the cost of the ship 
must be increased very greatly. 

It is important to realise that the “ capital ” ship represents 
a norm reached by balancing all sorts of possibilities and 
probabilities and desiderata the one against the other. At 
the basis of the whole thing is knowledge of what the other 
side are doing: reasoned surmise as to what the other side 
may do. In the ’nineties of the last century it was the alleged 
qualities of Rossia and Rurik which led to the characteristic 
features of Powerful and Terrible designed to beat them. It 
was found subsequently that the reports as to Rossia and 
Rurtk were greatly exaggerated, but Powerful and Terrible 
were already well on the way to completion. è 

At the present time the norm taken for the “ capital ” ship 
is a development of the super-Dreadnought design, but there 
is nothing sacrosanct in this particular type. “ Capital ” ship 
is a very elastic conception ; from Roman quinquiremes via 
Nelsonic ship-of-the-line down to Iron Duke it has sustained 
perpetual transmutations in times past, and may conceivably 
do so again. The norm accepted is a compromise between 
demands for high speed, heavy guns, heavy armour, and 
“ endurance ”—fuel-supplies, munitions-supplies, _etc.—any 


excess in any one of these qualities such as very high speed, - 


very heavy guns, can only be purchased at the expense of 
other qualities. It is the designer’s job to make the best -all- 


round compromise within the limits of the weights and . 


dimensions at his disposal. But once again the vital truth 
must be stressed that what emerges is not a scientifically 
accurate solution to any given problern but an estimate based 
upon assumed knowledge of foreign designs, and upon a 
reasoned balance of probabilities. The danger always exists, 
especially in time of war, that the enemy may seek to gain an 
advantage by suddenly varying the compromise components 
of his designs. He may suddenly plump for very high speed 
plus very heavy guns sans armour, or for very heavy guns 
and armour sans speed. It is difficult for us to get reliable 
knowledge of foreign designs in peace ; still more difficult 
to get such knowledge in war. 
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Now the costliest “ component ” in any naval design is 
undoubtedly high speed. This is because after the first ten 
knots, the horse-power needed for further speed-increment 
goes up altogether disproportionately. Thus in the ’nineties 
Renown and Cressy were designed almost simultaneously by 
Sir William White. They had practically the same displace- 
ment, Renown 12,350 tons, Cressy 12,000; Renown with 
12,000 h.p. got a speed of eighteen knots, Cressy to get three 
knots additional needed 21,000 h.p. To get these three extra 
knots meant making such heavy sacrifices in guns and armour 
that she would have had absolutely no chance in a stand-up 
fight with Renown. 

In 1905 there was seen the same thing. The U.S.S. Idaho 
was designed by the same designers, and almost at the same 
time, as the U.S.S. Connecticut. By sacrificing only one knot 
in speed, Idaho which displaced 13,000 tons was able to carry 
practically the same weights for guns, armour, endurance, as 
Connecticut, which was 16,000 tons. Before the last war the 
question as to whether this sacrifice of guns and armour to 
speed was really worth the candle was the subject of keen 
debate among our officers; war-experience, paradoxically 
enough, failed to give any conclusive answer. At the Coronel, 
Craddock’s squadron, superior in speed, was annihilated by 
Von Spee’s slower ships. This was because Craddock declined 
to use his superior speed to run away. At the Falklands the 
British ships were superior not only in speed but in everything 
else, guns, armour, leadership; at Jutland the advantages 
claimed for speed superiority in the matter of forcing an 
action, “ capping” a column, etc., were rendered largely. 
nugatory owing to the “ cramping ” of manceuvre from fear 
of mines and torpedoes. At the Plate superior speed, skilfully 
exploited, enabled our ships to close the range, but it was poor 
enemy armouring which made the superior fire-volume of our 
lighter guns so terribly effective at close quarters.* 

- * With lessons of practical war experience in mind the officer interested in this 
problem should now take the trouble to work out for himself with dividers, a drawing- 
board, and paper squared to scale, the gun-bearings of two squadrons each of eight 
ships, the one lightly armed and armoured but with a speed of thirty knots, the other 
heavily armed and armoured and with a speed of only fifteen knots. He will be sur- 
prised to find that moving in parallel columns line ahead any advantages to the fast 
fleet in the matter of gun-concentration on the head of the enemy column are made 
nugatory by the equal advantages possessed by the enemy in concentrations against 
his own rear ships. If the fast fleet makes a turn to “ cap ” the slow fleet’s column, this 
can counter either by (a) leading direct across the chord of the arc. This means that its 
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It has seemed necessary to stress this very important 
tactical issue because it is too readily assumed that Germany 
will confine herself to existing types of high-speed capital 
ships. But what turned the scale, as far as our own Navy was 
concerned, was the theory that British ships must have two to 
three knots superiority in speed to force the enemy to give 
battle. Germany does not need speed to force the British 
fleet to give battle. This fleet must give battle or sacrifice 
communications vital to the very existence of this’ empire, 
Germany knows this, and it is a very important consideration. 

The essence of the situation is this: one must distinguish 
between local command of the sea for the purpose of attaining 
_ a particular issue, e.g. Norway, and general command of the 
sea for the purpose of attaining an overwhelming- naval 
success. One can attain a local command of the sea whilst 
being still inferior in general command of the sea, and one 
can have general command of the sea and still be inferior — 
locally, e.g. Coronel. All one can say is that the effect of any 
particular local naval supremacy will usually be evanescent 
if gained at the cost of an enemy superior in all-round elements 
of sea-power. 

In every issue of local sea-command, there enter elements 
analogous to what is familiar to soldiers as “terrain.” In 
narrow waters, and under modern conditions, the normal 
high-speed sea-going battleship runs between the Scylla of 
the mine and the Charybdis of the bomber. If she steams 
slowly to avoid mines she is an ideal target for the bomber ; 
if she steams swiftly to elude bombers she is likely to run into 
mines. But even without these modern elements there have 
always been conditions in which the sea-going ship has been 
terribly handicapped against ships built specially for use in 
narrow or shallow waters. The U.S.S. Constellation could have 


lack of speed is compensated for by its having a shorter expanse of water to cross. The 
danger from both sides from torpedoes is the same; (b) the slow fleet can make an 
“inwards turn.” This means that revolving around its own axis it again compensates 
for inferior speed by having a less expanse of water to cross. Any advantage to the 
fast fleet from light and visibility is automatically sacrificed, and the conditions 
are reversed as the fast fleet continues its “ capping” movement. One’s final conclusions 
must run that superior speed is undoubtedly an asset in the matter of forcing the enemy 
- to action, closing the range, and getting certain initial advantages of light, but that 
fundamentally the human element counts for more than mechanical efficiency in these 
matters, it is largely a matter of judgment in making the right turns at the right times. 
All other things being equal, superior speed cannot compensate for any marked 
inferiority in guns and armour. - 
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made rings around either Monitor or Merrimac had she 
encountered them upon the high seas, thesé armoured ships 
had neither speed nor sea-going qualities, they could not have 
fought their guns in a sea-way. But Merrimac, catching the 
American frigates at anchor in the narrow, and calm, waters 
of the Hampton Roads, could polish them off with ease, 
nothing but the appearance of the Monitor saved the entire 
U.S. squadron from destruction. 

It must never be forgotten, however, that Germany, so long 
as she keeps the initiative in her own hands, can choose her 
own selected moment against our average moment, and add 
to this advantage her own selected weather conditions, and 
her own selected theatre of operations. Suppose Germany to - 
set her mind on gaining control of the narrow waters of the 
English Channel zone. No British admiral could look on and 
watch a German attempted invasion and do nothing about it. 
The Germans know that perfectly well. What if the Germans 
concentrate on producing a revolutionary type of warship 
specially desighed for fair weather conditions, for short-term 
action, and to work in conjunction with mines, submarines, 
E-boats, and bombers? i : 

There are various means open to the enemy to achieve such 
a policy into which it would be unwise to go too deeply. Ifhe 
_ has not seen these possibilties for himself, there is no sense in 
giving him “ points.” But there is no, sense either in gambling 
the very existence of this empire upon the assumption that 
the enemy is a fool; and there is no need for preparation. For f 
at least the next six months the threat of invasion is going to 
exercise a tremendous leverage upon our own High Command, 
forcing them to conform to ‘enemy initiatives, and this 
leverage is in the hands of one of the most dynamic far-seeing 
ruthless war-leaderships the world has ever seen. Unless we 
envisage the danger beforehand, and plan measures to meet 
it, conditions may easily arise in which our high-speed, high 
free-board, sea-going battleships may be slaughtered by new, 
specially designed, enemy types, as helplessly as were. the 
American frigates in the Hampton Roads, but no Monttor is 
likely to appear at the psychological moment to save us. 

This is the short-term policy. But if we can plan campaigns 
for 1942, Germany can do the same thing ; if we can revolu- 


tionise and speed up our aircraft production, Germany can 


revolutionise and speed up her naval production just as easily. 
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, Assume Germany to lay down, say, eight 45,000-ton ships 
with speed limited to seventeen knots. She could arm these 
ships each with eighteen 18 in. guns, plaster their vitals with 
18 in. to 20 in. armour ; using increased beam, and massive 
armoured decks, she could make them virtually immune to 
bombs or torpedoes. It is going to take at least six months 
for news of this new programme to leak through to the 
British Admiralty, another three months while details are 
being sifted, and counter-designs worked out. At a con- 
servative estimate, we must assume a “ time-lag”’ of nine 
months before a British counter-programme even gets started. 
In the old days, British rates for shipbuilding were so far 
superior to other Powers that we could afford to “ watch a 
design and then beat it.” The folly of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
with the enthusiastic support of Lord Baldwin, has frittered 
away this naval industrial superiority; recent rates for 
German shipbuilding have been just as fast, in some cases 
even faster, than our own. If Germany can gain a start of 
nine months she will maintain this to the end, her ships will 
pass into service nine months before our own counter-types 
are ready to meet them. The situation, by the middle or end 
of 1942, would then be this : we should have a total of twenty- 
one capital ships available ; but apart from the calls from the 
Mediterranean and repairs, and assuming “‘ equal efficiency,” 
not one of these ships would have a dog’s chance in a stand-up 
fight with the Germans... 

I have suggested two means by which Germany may seek 
to wrest from us the command of the sea. I have not space 
to go deeply into counter-measures, but the most obvious and 
urgently necessary counter-measure of all is mental prepared- 
ness. It was a feature of the campaign of Trafalgar that 
‘Nelson discussed with his captains every possible contingency 
under which the enemy might be met. We must tackle our 
problem in the same spirit, taking nothing for granted, 
attempting to forecast every possible contingency under 
which the enemy may challenge us. Nothing could be more 
disastrous than to have a British naval edition of the French 
Maginot Line mentality. Never forget that a man like Hitler, 
who aspires to play the rôle of a Cæsar, is very unlikely to be. 
ignorant of the fact that Cesar won victories on the seas as 
well as on the land, or that Rome destroyed Carthaginian sea- 
power by producing a new type of “ capital” ship. He has 
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competent advisers at hand; can apply to the destruction of 
British sea-power all the vast resources set free by the destruc- 
tion of the French Army, the territorial domination of the 
major part of Europe. To defeat this man we must out-think 
him, strive to anticipate the scale and direction of the coming 
blows. And never forget either that we are dealing with a 
past-master in artifice and manceuvre. Be assured that if 
Hitler actually plans~our destruction on the seas the very 
last thing he would do would be to say any word in public to 
put us on our guard. He would affect, on the contrary, to 
underrate the value of sea-power, lay all the stress in public 
on the Luftwaffe and invasion, scourge us with incessant air 
raids—on the one hand to reduce our industrial military 
potential, on the other to deceive us as to his real designs. 
‘Then, at the psychological moment, would come the real 
attack, 

It is perhaps more than a coincidence that German Press 
and Wireless propaganda is working upon these very lines. 
I may conclude by quoting something once said to me by 
my own father, when I-objected that a certain thing “ did not 
make common sense.” “ Common sense, sir,” roared the old _ 
‘gentleman. “ You talk of common sense! I tell you, UN- 
common sense is what is needed! ” We did not win the com- 
mand of the sea by common sense, but by the daring of Hawke, 
the genius. of Nelson. To maintain this command common 
sense is very necessary, UNcommon sense is more necessary 
still. . 2 ; 
l Victor WALLACE GERMAINS. 


NATIONALISM AND EUROPE. 


IETZSCHE called nationalism the disease of the 

nineteenth century. Although his writings are full of 

contradictions he never tired of voicing his contempt 
for and distrust of the growth of national sentiment in Europe, 
particularly in his own country. To-day he is acclaimed as 
one of the spiritual fathers of National Socialism ; but there 
is little doubt that if he lived in our time he would abide by 
his statement that European nationalism is both stupid and 
suicidal. It is one of the aims of this article to show that it is 
Europe’s fate and that European civilisation will break down 
if this disease is not speedily cured. 

Nationalism is a comparatively modern movement, the 
result of certain economic, social, political and religious 
conditions which we shall have to investigate if we want to 
understand the phenomenon clearly. There is a vast literature 
on the subject, but most studies suffer from an unscientific 
tendency to simplify the problem by disregarding its curiously 
complex character. As often as not nationalism is understood 
as a straightforward movement with definite and almost 
invariable characteristics or, worse still, certain factors are 
used exclusively for an explanation of its growth, whereas 
others equally important are treated as immaterial. To one 
school of thought it is a purely economic movement of the 
middle classes, to another it is simply the form of national 
unification of racially homogeneous groups, and to still. 
another it is the application of the principle of individual 
liberty on a large scale.. 

The fact that nationalism was unknown to the ancients 
throws in itself an interesting light on the problem, since it 
proves that certain conditions must have been lacking in 
Greece and Rome so that it could not emerge. Neither the 
Greek city state nor the Roman Empire showed that spirit 
by reason of which nations consider themselves as political 
and cultural units conscious of their coherence amongst 
themselves and of their distinctiveness from other units. In 
other words, they showed no nationalism and their political 
actions were not determined by such considerations as 
national interest or national honour with which we are so 
familiar. The Greek city state did not comprise all the 
inhabitants who lived within its walls, and although Greek 
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writers clearly differentiated between the Greek and the 
Barbarian there was no room fora specifically Greek conscious- 
ness of political unity, but rather there existed aninterminable ` 
feud between Greek and Greek. The Roman Empire trans- 
cended the city state ; but right up to its collapse the Roman 
was and remained the citizen of Rome, as it were a civis 
Romanus on an enlarged scale and not a citizen of the Empire 
or at least of Italy. That is the reason why the Roman 
conqueror had no desire to interfere with the religious or 
cultural independence of the subjugated peoples and why he 
showed no readiness to grant the right of citizenship to them. 
It is a most significant fact that the jus gentium, the pre- 
decessor of modern international law, was evolved within the 
Roman Empire. 

Nationalism can only emerge when large units of a certain 
racial and cultural homogeneity develop a centralised form of 
government and emancipate themselves from the claims of a 
universal state or Church to which they have formerly 
subscribed. There was no central government in Greece, in 
spite of several attempts’ at creating at least some kind of 
federal superstructure, and the single city states themselves 
were far from being centralised units. The Roman empire, 
it ‘is true, possessed a highly centralised system of govern- 
ment; but, as the Greek states were too small, this empire 
was too all-embracing and too little homogeneous for the 
development of a national consciousness ona’ large scale. It 
took nearly two thousand years until mankind in the British 
Empire devised the type of an enipire in which free nations 
_ co-operate in a very loose federal union and yet develop a 
sense of nationality. 

Nor did nationalism emerge during the Middle Ages. When 
the Roman Empire collapsed a number of successor states 
arose, but none of these lasted long enough to develop into a 
national unit and.most of them were speedily submerged into 
the Holy Roman Empire. Even those states that remained 
outside the new empire were too small, as for instance the 
Anglo-Saxon kingdoms in England, to become national units ; 
and they all remained under the spiritual influence of the 
Church, which was the strongest obstacle to nationalism in 
Europe. Nor was that all. As long as the social structure of 
Europe was feudal no centralised government was possible, 
since the individual did not owe allegiance to a central 
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sovereign but to his local overlord. The dogmas of the Church 
took no account of racial differences, the use of Latin in 
service and university expressing the wish of the Church to 
embrace all Christians in a common organisation without any 
regard to race, language or geographical boundaries, 

The Reformation has often been blamed for all the troubles 
from which Europe has had to suffer during the last four 
centuries. Modern nationalism is indeed unthinkable without 
the Reformation, but it must be borne in mind that Luther 
did not create something entirely new but rather gave ex- 
pression to an already existing state of affairs. When he broke 
away from the Church in the name of conscience he merely 
gave form to the already existing rupture in the civilisation 
of Europe. The old spiritual unity for which the Church had 
stood had disappeared, the appeal to the individual now 
cleared the way for racial, political and geographical factors 
to play their part which so far had been counteracted by the 
existence of a universal Church. All attempts to replace this 
lost spiritual unity were in vain; the individual set out on 
his lonely path towards self-determination and the struggle 
for liberty began which has lasted until our own days. 
Grotius’ attempt to do justice to the old spirit by evolving a 
system of international law which was to provide a modus 
vivendt for the different nations of Christianity shows how 
strongly men still felt the need for unity, but it did not alter 
the course of events. 

The struggle for freedom which Luther had started devel- 
oped almost from the beginning in two different directions, 
The individual who had been taught that there was no inter- 
mediary between God and his conscience, and who had 
learned from Descartes that the Ego was the centre of reality, 
turned against those social and political powers that had 
suppressed him. . He wanted henceforth to determine his own 
, political fate as he had learned to determine his religious life, 
Thus new forces flowed into political life, and this broaden- 
ing of the political basis caused the inhabitants of a country ~ 
to draw nearer and to become conscious of their racial and 
cultural peculiarities, in other words they developed a 
national consciousness, This process was for obvious reasons 
most intense in those countries where a strong government 
had centralised the economic and political forces of its sub jects. 

The struggle for liberty, however, soon worked in another 
> 
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direction. The individual, thrown back on his own intellectual 
resources and no longer under the guidance of a universal 
Church, began to identify himself with another unity made up 
by all the men and women who spoke the same language, 
belonged to the same race or had experienced the same 
historical fate. As soon as this identification took place, the 
thought that the political fate of the individual is determined 
by men who do not belong to the same individualised group 
becomes unbearable. In other words, the struggle for national 
unification and freedom from foreign domination set in. It is 
only if we keep in mind these two aspects of the struggle for 
liberty that we can understand the history of Europe during 
the last four centuries. As far as the development of national- 
ism is concerned we can clearly distinguish two large groups 
of national movements. In one group nationalism is closely 
connected with the struggle for political liberty, in the other 
it is linked up with the struggle for freedom from external 
domination. - . 

Examples of the first group are provided by England and 
France. It is significant that neither of these countries 
belonged to the Holy Roman Empire, or, in thecaseof France, 
was very soon separated from it. England, moreover, is the 
only great European Power in which Protestantism succeeded 
in permeating the whole country, and even in France, though 
France remained faithful to Catholicism, religious emancipation 
went very far. England, owing to her favoured geographical 
position, could work out her own internal problems without 
fear of interference from without, and was the first European 
Power to develop a centralised government which completely 
destroyed feudalism. When the economic transformation of 
society which culminated in the industrial revolution gave 
wealth to large numbers of the middle classes the struggle for 
religious and political freedom became intensified ; but this 
fight merely strengthened the social homogeneity without 
which nationalism is impossible. . i 

France like England established political unity under a 
strong dynasty comparatively early in her history. Up to the 
revolution of 1789, however, a true national consciousness 
existed only in the upper classes, where it was chiefly the 
expression of their belief in the superiority of French civilisa- 
tion. The undoubted domination of the French language and 
civilisation in Europe was indeed one of the factors which 
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prevented the development of nationalism in most European 
countries during the centuries of Enlightenment. When the 
French Revolution had destroyed the Æncien Régime and 
broadened the social basis of political life, French national- 
ism became outspoken and well defined, It was the French 
revolutionary leaders who proclaimed nationalism as a 
political principle of European importance; and it was one 
of the ironies of fate that this revolution which had started as 
a movement for liberty ended in the gigantic attempt of 
Napoleon to suppress all the nations of Europe. 

With the French Revolution began the period where 
nationalism became a dominant force in Europe. Most of the 
European states which developed into conscious nations 
belong to the second group of our classification, that is to say, 
they were states which had to establish political unity in 
opposition to other powers or had even to rid themselves of 
foreign domination. The history of German nationalism is 
particularly instructive. During the nineteenth century the 
. industrial resources of Europe, following the English example, 
developed on an unprecedented scale, and the social stratifica- 
tion of almost all the states was radically altered. Everywhere 
a strong middle class emerged, and as in England and France 
demanded political liberty. In Germany the demands for 
political liberty and national unity were raised simultaneously, 
and it was the experience of the Napoleonic wars which 
awakened in the Germans a sense of national coherence. It 
is no exaggeration to say that German nationalism was 
created or at least shaped by Napoleon’s Imperialism. Un- 
fortunately for Germany and indeed for Europe the German 
ex-combatants who demanded political liberty and national 
unity failed in their double task, and Germany’s unity was 
brought about not by the voluntary efforts of free citizens but 
by an exertion of military power. This failure was largely 
due to the fact that she had to solve these two problems 
simultaneously, whereas England and France had established 
a centralised state long before the fight for democracy began. 
Henceforth German nationalism was no longer based on the 
collaboration of free citizens, but it became increasingly the 
identification of the individual with an all-powerful state. 
When Germany was defeated in 1918 her humiliated citizens 
soon found comfort in a philosophy in which the individual 
not only identifies himself with the state but completely 
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disappears. ‘German nationalism as it appears to-day is no 
longer nationalism in the true sense of the word, which 
implies a consciousness of coherence and collaboration, for 
where an all-powerful state swallows up the individual no 
collaboration can exist and it is replaced by blind sub- 
ordination. 

It is no accident that German nationalism no longer recog- 
nises the rights of other nations and thus reduces the very 
concept of nationality ad absurdum. ; 

There is little ‘doubt that the principle of nationality has 
often been misunderstood and misapplied by European 
politicians. The complicated history of our continent has 
produced a map in which races and languages are curiously 
interlocked and entangled; The thousand-year-old strife 
between Teutons and Slavs has resulted in a geographic 
distribution of these races which makes clear separation almost 
impossible. In order to do justice to national claims the 
authors of Versailles invented the concept of self-determina- 
tion, but they overlooked the fact that a state cannot exist 
on racial homogeneity alone and that in many cases such 
homogeneity did not even exist. The problem of the satis- 
factory organisation of nationalities in Europe could only be 
solved if all national units had an economically sound basis, 
and were not saddled with minorities which felt exactly the 
same grievances the majorities had felt when it had been their 
turn to be suppressed. a 

There is no hope for Europe unless it is realised that the 
principle of nationality, or, more concisely, of unlimited 
national sovereignty, is antiquated and must be modified 
considerably. Just as the individual can only fulfil his tasks 
if he is a part of a greater whole, the nation can only make use 
of its potential strength if it is a part of a greater organism 
to which it contributes and from which it derives strength. 
The concept of national self-sufficiency, is incompatible with 
modern civilisation. In the age of nationalism we have seen 
nationalism degenerating into Imperialism, or we have 
witnessed how small racial groups broke away from larger 
units in which alone they could economically exist. Both 
these expressions of nationalism have had a disruptive 
influence on European civilisation. The statesmen who 
created the League realised that some‘kind of political super- 
structure was necessary, but they willed the end without 
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willing the means. A new attempt to reorganise Europe will 
have to be made on an entirely different basis. Small nations 
can no longer exist in artificial isolation ; they must be parts 
of larger economic units if they want to fulfil the gigantic 
economic tasks which our age has set them. Europe must be 
organised in large economic blocks, the membersof which take 
„part in a carefully planned economic collaboration while 
maintaining their cultural autonomy. It is in the cultural 
sphere that the principle of nationality reveals its strength, 
and perhaps the collaboration of the American States in the 
Western Hemisphere and the organisation of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations present the most hopeful indication 
of the way which will have to be taken. It would be easy to 
work out a plan for such blocks as geographical and economic 
necessities clearly point the way to. 

The problem of minorities and that of the Jews will have 
to be solved if we wish to eliminate disruptive tendencies from 
European politics. It is possible that such a solution can only 
be arrived at by drastic means such as the shifting of popula- 
tions, but the historic example of the exchange of populations 
between Turkey and Greece after the Great War proves that 
such measures are capable of the highest success. It may be 
said that the task of European civilisation during the last 
three centuries has been to replace the old unity of European 
Christendom by a new bond. Nationalism as we have 
experienced it has done more than any other intellectual or 
social tendency to prevent the creation of such a bond. Let us 
see to it that, instead of being a disruptive and centrifugal 
tendency, it will become one of the means of reorganising this 
troubled continent of ours into a house of many mansions. 

REINHOLD Aris.” 


JANE AUSTEN AND THE WAR 
OF HER TIME. | 


(1) Iwish Sir John (Moore) had united something of the Christian 
‘to the Hero in his death. . 

(2) Lord St. Vincent had left the Fleet, and was gone to Gibraltar 
—to superintend the fitting out of a private expedition from thence 
against one of the enemy’s posts; Minorca or Malta were con- 
jectured to be the objects. 


ERE these passages to be set to-day in an examina- 
V V tion paper, with the customary “ Name the author of 
the following,” we fancy few of the examinees would 
obtain full marks. Both occur in the Correspondence of Jane 
Austen, who, her critics have constantly assured us, took no 
interest in public events. The evidence for their assertion is 
purely negative—and wholly explicable. References to war 
and politics are comparatively rare in her Letters, for these 
were mostly addressed to a sister who, like herself, had but one 
source of private information. That source was the news which 
came from their two sailor brothers. Very few of Jane’s letters 
to these brothers have been preserved, though we know she 
wrote to them frequently; but these few establish the fact 
that she followed their careers and movements with keen and 
intelligent interest, and was acquainted with the history and 
geography of the countries off which they were stationed ; 
while letters received from them while her sister was absent 
from home were duly summarised and transmitted to Cassan- 
dra, since the forwarding of the letters would have been 
unnecessarily expensive. 

This private overseas news arrived very slowly, yet often 
not more slowly than that which reached the newspapers. 
Thus, in November 1800, Jane announces that onthe previous 
8th of July Frank Austen’s ship, the Petterel[sic], with the rest 
of the Egyptian squadron was “ off the isle of Cyprus [then a 
possession of Turkey, Britain’s ally] where they went from 
Jaffa for provisions, and whence they were to sail in a day or 
two for Alexandria, there to await the English proposals for 
the evacuation of Egypt.” A week later Jane saw in a London 
paper that “ the Petterel was active in saving from the French 
a Turkish ship driven into a harbour in Cyprus.” “ Frank had 
been forced to burn her.” This was, of course, to prevent her 
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capture by the French, and was done with the consent of the . 
Turkish captain who, we learn from other sources, presented 
Commander Austen with valuable gifts. Frank’s letter from 
Cyprus had taken fifty days to reach Steventon Rectory. He 
mentions—quite uncomplainingly—that he has not heard 
from home for six weeks. ` 

From Charles, the youngest of the family, who in 1801 at 
the age of twenty-four was commanding a sloop in the East 
Indies, and was then transferred to the North American 
station, news must have arrived still more slowly. And how 
long, one wonders, did poor Cassandra wait, and wait in 
vain, for news of her betrothed, the Rev. Thomas Fowle, who, 
in the spring of 1796, sailed as chaplain to the regiment raised 
by his kinsman, Lord Craven, for the West Indies ; where in 
1797 the British captured Barbados, Trinidad and Sta Lucia. 
Yellow fever was endemic in those islands and was usually 
fatal to Europeans, Tom Fowle caught the fever and died of 
it. 

This was not the only event which brought the extra- 
ordinary history of her day poignantly and personally before 
Jane Austen’s girlish consciousness, and which inspired her 
with a deep hatred for the enemy. Her father’s niece, Eliza 
Hancock, goddaughter of Warren Hastings, had in her 
brilliant girlhood spent many a holiday at Steventon Rectory, 
She married a French aristocrat, who, before the outbreak of 
the Revolution, brought his wife and little son to England. 
He too might have remained there in safety; but when he 
was notified that a prolonged sojourn out of France would 
lead to the confiscation of his property, he returned to Paris. 
In 1794 he was guillotined, The dreadful news may have 
reached Eliza, Comtesse de Feuillide, when she was at Steven- 
ton Rectory. Certainly. her uncle, aunt and cousins partici- 
pated in her anxious suspense and her mourning. Sub- 
sequently the fascinating widow married Jane’s brother 
Henry who had been in love with her from his boyhood. In 
London Eliza kept a staff of French servants dispossessed of 
their homes and little properties. She also mixed with French 
émigrés, and took her sisters-in-law to meet them. Thus, 
whenever Jane stayed with the Henry Austens the flame of her 
detestation for the enemy revived ; and we find it spurting 
up in a letter written a year before her death. Her nephew 
and future biographer had taken a little trip to Paris, open 
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again at last to British tourists : “ and,” writes his Aunt 
vindictively, “ he has come back thinking of the French as 
one could wish, and disappointed in everything.” os 

How.could a maiden whose entire grown-up life, save for its 
two final years, was shadowed and circumscribed by war be 
uninterested in its varied phases and fortunes? Yet one can 
understand that its very length may have tended to blunt 
surprise, reduce apprehension, create a tranquil confidence | 
in final victory—and keep it out of Jane’s correspondence. 
A Blitzkrieg would have been more provocative of comment ; 
and the Spanish Campaign was a Blitzkrieg in comparison © 
with the slow effects of the Blockade and the slow demonstra- 
tion of Britain’s naval superiority. Jane read up books on 
Spain; and on January roth, 1809, she prophesied dolefully 
that Frank Austen’s ship, the Sf: Albans, would before long 
be required to “ bring home what may remain of our poor 
army, whose state seéms dreadfully critical.” Twenty days 
later, on January 30th, she announces the safety of a distant 
connexion, Colonel Maitland (later Sir Peregrine Maitland), and 
alludes to the circumstances of Sir John Moore’s death, 
adding: “ Thank Heaven we have no one to care for par- 
ticularly among the troops, no one nearer than Sir John 
himself.” . i 

Sir John’s death at Corunna had occurred but fourteen days 
previously. The bad news had travelled with extraordinary 
velocity. A raging sou’-wester drove the sailing vessels home- 
wards} dangerously, but at a speed scarcely inferior to that of 
modern steamships; and Captain Frank Austen, who was 
superintending the evacuation of “our poor troops” at 
Spithead, must have written home immediately on arrival. 
The freshness of the news as much as its intrinsic importance 
aroused unusual interest in the British public; for it is a 
curious psychological fact that occurrences which are close 
to us in time and space stir us more profoundly than those 
which aré enveloped in a haze of distance. The stolid equanim- 
ity with which the English people supported twenty-one years 
of warfare with its attendant griefs and privations was perhaps 
largely due to the enormous geographical area over which it 
was spread, and to the length of time which elapsed before 
they heard of its incidents. They suffered indeed from sus-- . 
pense, and from the heart-sickness of hope deferred to a 
degree which we-can scarcely now imagine ; but their nerves 
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} 
were not frayed by photographs and details from special 
correspondents, nor by the news bulletins of the B.B.C. No 
“terror which flyeth in darkness ” roused them from their 
beds; and though for three or four years the menace of 
invasion haunted them, the danger seemed remote to those 
who dwelt inland. Jane’s Letters contain no allusion to it, and 
doubtless she had every confidence in the force of “ Sea 
Fencibles ” whom her brother Frank was training at Rams- 

ate. - 
i War prices did not trouble her as long as she lived in the 
country. There were sheep in the meadows, ápples in the 
orchard, Alderneys in the byres, poultry in the hen-house, 
fruit and vegetables in the garden; and, like every other 
country parson and most of their parishioners, the Rev. 
George Austen kept pigs and cured his own hams. Only when 
she moved to Bath and Southampton did Jane give a little 
sigh at having to pay 9d. and tod. a pound (fully equal to 
2s. 4d. and 2s. 6d. in our current coin) for butcher’s meat, and 
express a hope that the price of bread would fall, and observe 
that fish was terribly expensive in Bath. Jane, however, was 
now earning what she considered good money. One would 
like to know whether the {140 she received for the first 
edition of Sense and Sensibility was taxed at the source as the 
exiguous income of her widowed mother certainly was—till 
the cessation of the war in 1815 ended the imposition of the 
Income Tax first imposed in 1798. 

But though the mere length of the war with France must 
have lodged it deeply in the subconsciousness of all British 
subjects, it did not dislocate the structure of a mainly agri- 
cultural society. The farmers neither needed nor received 
injunctions to “ dig for victory”; and though the press- 
gangs were busy and recruiting was accelerated, there were 
plenty of idle and elegant young men—Willoughbys, Bert- 
rams, Darcys, Bingleys and Frank Churchills—who gracefully 
conjugated the verb fâner, and felt no call to “join up” or to 
make munitions. 

And was it because the public demanded escapist literature, 
or because the “ news from the front ” was too tardy and 
scanty to stir creative imagination that the war had but few 
and faint literary repercussions? Not till the nineteenth 
century had well advanced did the Napoleonic campaigns 
or the picturesque adventures of aristocratic émigrés find a 
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place in fiction. Scott wrote of the France of Louis XI, not 
that of Louis XVI. Mrs. Radcliffe and her numerous imitators 
placed their heroines in dilapidated castles, but castles in 
Cloud-Cuckoo Land, not in the war zones. Miss Edgeworth 
described Irish peasantry, not their counterparts in the 
rebellion fomented by our Government in La Vendée. 
Byron’s imagination was excited by the fate of a fifteenth- 
century Venetian Doge, not by the greater tragedy of the last 
to bear that office, to whom a young French general came 
as a declared Attila. Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner shot a 
harmless bird, not a French sailor. 

Thus, far from being surprised that three out of Jane’s 
completed novels contain no mention of the war, we should 
be astonished that it bulks so large in two of them. In 
Pride and Prejudice one of the County Militia Regiments, 
raised or augmented mainly for home defence (her brother 
Henry had joined the Oxford Militia) is quartered in a pro- 
vincial town to the delight of its female inhabitants, and is 
then transferred to the Camp established on the Downs at 
Brighton in 1794, 1795 and 1796 to meet the threat of French 
invasion. Jane never visited Brighton ; and, always careful 
not to depict scenes beyond her ken, she does not describe the 
Camp. Nevertheless, she makes it the pivot of her plot. The 
background of Persuasion, her last novel, is the naval warfare 
of her time, and four of the dramatis personae are naval 
officers. The lead is played by Captain Wentworth; and he is 
supported by his close friend Captain Harville, and Captain 
Benwick who had served under him as First Lieutenant. 
Then there is a typical veteran, Admiral Crofts, “ retired after 
the Trafalgar action,” with a wife almost as nautical as 
himself, since she had accompanied him on all but one of his 
_ voyages. 

These four characters talk enthusiastically of their pro- 
fession, and freely of the prize money which has so satis- 
factorily augmented their incomes. Their talkdoubtless reflects 
that of the author’s brothers and their friends, as does the 
sentiment revealed in Admiral Crofts’ phrase: “ If you have 
the good luck to see another war.” Persuasion was placed in the 
peace year of 1814, when Bonaparte was caged in Elba ; but 
we need not credit Admiral Crofts with the prescience of 
Fouché, who predicted that the Emperor would return with 
the violets of spring. 
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Since 1731 war had been a frequently recurrent feature of 
English life : war with Spain—in spite of Walpole’s protests ; 
the Seven Years’ War ; the American War of Independence ; 
war with the French Republic, and then with Napoleon ; war 
which exhausted the Treasury, reduced population, hindered 
social and economic progress; but war which was “ good 
luck ” in the Navy. That was a man’s view. Jane knew also 
that of a woman. She knew too, what we sometimes forget, 
that only by reason of her larger fleet had Britannia ruled the 
waves, but that the French captures had outnumbered the 
English prizes. The last sentence of Persuasion reveals the 
sentiments of English mothers, wives and sisters. Her 
heroine, Anne Elliot, is at length united to her old lover, 
Captain Wentworth, and “ glories in being a sailor’s wife ; 
but she must pay the tax of quick alarm for belonging to that 
profession which is, if possible, more distinguished in its 
domestic virtues than in its national importance.” 

Laura M. Race. 


FROM HEGEL TO HITLER. 


rT seems at first sight as if there were an unbridgeable gulf 
between the Germany of Hegel and that of Hitler. The 
Germany of Hegel’s professorships at Jena and Berlin was 
indeed that of Goethe writing his Wilhelm Meister and Faust, 
and of the Romantics proclaiming the ideal of universal - 
brotherhood. Yet at the same time an overwhelming majority 
of its youth were captivated by the political ideas of the great 
Prussian philosopher which were destined to play such an 


'. important, part in the make-up of the National Socialist 


W eltanschauung a hundred years later. If we speak of Nazism 
as a Weltanschauung this word must not, however, be taken 


-in its philosophical meaning as a consistent system of 


” 


thought. Nazi “ philosophy ” is anything but consistent, 


‘this is why it is so popular. It is, on the contrary, a con- 


glomeration of disparate elements, and in giving something 
to everybody has become a substitute for religion to the 
majority of the younger generation of Germans. 

‘The Nazi conception of the Totalitarian State which has 


played so-conspicuous a rôle in German political thought of 


the last seven years can claim Hegel as its direct ancestor. 


- Hegels idea of the State is based on his conception of the 


World-Spirit. , He rejects all theories that find the origin of 
the State in the social contract, including that of Hobbes, . 
though these two philosophers have much in common in their 
attitude to the State as an historical phenomenon. Hegel, 
however, views the origin of the State not, as Hobbes, from 
the historical but from the metaphysical angle. To Hegel the 


- whole world of phenomena is a stage of the Absolute Spirit, . 


engaged on its realisation in the dialectical process. But 
whereas in nature it is realised only as the “ sleeping spirit,” 
in the State it realises itself “‘ consciously.” Thus the State 
is of a higher order than nature ; it is, in fact, “ the march of 


s “God in the world.” 


Since the State is of so lofty an origin its power—and here 
Hegel is at one with Hobbes—is practically unlimited. The 
individual as such is insignificant and unable to develop into 
a moral personality ; he has his truth, his real existence, and 
his ethical status only in being a member of the State. There- 
fore the State has the right to claim the citizen’s life and 
property for itself, and to demand its sacrifice. For “ the 
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State is a moral totality.” Hegel made this conception the 
basis for the constitutional monarchy of the Prussian State, 
which, in fact, acknowledged him as its infallible guide and 
filed the chairs of its universities with his pupils. His 
doctrine, however, also affords the philosophic foundation for 
a dictatorship, since it justifies any measures which the State, 
this “ higher being,” may take for its protection. Thus when 
Hitler proclaimed the Totalitarian State he only carried to 
the extreme what was already given in Hegel’s philosophy. 
But he neglected the warning that accompanied its deifica- 
tion in Hegel’s dialectic. “It has often been said,” wrote 
Hegel, “that the end of the State is the happiness of its 
citizens. That is indeed true. If it is not well with them, if 
their subjectivism is not satisfied, if they find that the State 
as such is not the medium through which comes their satis- 
faction, it stands upon an insecure footing.” 

But what becomes of the World-Spirit if the footing of the 
State is insecure? Hegels answer is simple. The World- 
Spirit does not realise itself in every State. Only one nation 
is the bearer of the World-Spirit on its way to self-conscious- 
ness at any given time. “ In contrast with the absolute right 
of this nation to be the bearer of the current phase in the 

_ development of the World-Spirit, the spirits of other existing 
nations are void of right.” Previous stages of the World- 
Spirit were manifested in the Oriental, the Greek, and the 
Roman Empires ; whilst the present phase has Germany for 
its bearer, said Hegel. It is the World-Spirit itself, therefore, 
which gives Germany her supreme right, before which the 
supposed rights of other nations vanish into nothingness. 

Even apart from this mythical incarnation of the World- 
Spirit in the German Reich the great dictator of philosophy 
in Berlin taught his students that moral principles do not 
apply to the State, whether in its dealings with its own citizens 
or with other nations. More than one hundred years ago he 
wrote what to-day reads like the defence of all Hitler’s 
actions both before and after Munich: “Treaties between 
States must not be regarded after ‘the manner of private 
agreements. They are no longer binding when. one party: 
denounces them.” Hegel’s attitude towards war is in keeping 
with his contempt for pacts. He is the father of the “ Steel- 
bath” theory, which played a prominent part in 1914, and 
has afterwards been.inculcated into the Hitler Youth. War, 
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indeed, is to Hegel a moral necessity, for by war “ finite 
pursuits are rendered unstable, and the ethical health of 
peoples is preserved. Just as the movement of the ocean 
prevents the corruption which would be the result of perpetual 
- calm, so by war peoples escape the corruption which would be 
occasioned by a continuous or eternal peace.” 

It is this teaching, given with the whole authority of the 
official Prussian State philosopher, that erected a barrier 
between the political thinking of the German educated classes 
and their Western neighbours. For Hegel’s influence on 
subsequent generations of political thinkers can hardly be 
‘exaggerated. His philosophy provided the ideas not only for 
the reactionary politicians of the Conservative Party, founded 
by Stahl, which supported Bismarck, but also for the socialism 
of Marx- and Engels.. Engels himself declared that Hegel was 
.- still alive in the German workers’ party, which was proud to 
possess such an ancestor. The Socialists, however, reversed 
the dialectical process by which, according to Hegel, the State 
had come into existence. Discarding the conception of the 
World-Spirit that unfolds itself in the State, they made the 
economic data the starting point for their theory. These data, 
conceived as capable of a dialectic development in the 
Hegelian sense, would with logical necessity lead to the 
Socialistic State. Thus the workers were imbued with thesame 
sense of the superiority of the State as their reactionary 
opponents, though to them the State was a materialistic 
instead of a spiritual being. Both these results of Hegel’s 
philosophy were combined in the conception of National 
Socialism, which in its beginnings was supported by reac- 
tionary Nationalists like Hugenberg as well as by Socialists 
of the type of Gregor Strasser. 

Hegel, however,.is not the only outstanding figure whose 
teaching has profoundly influenced the political and moral 
conceptions of the German ruling classes. Fifty years after 
him Nietzsche began to “revalue all values” which had. 
hitherto been accepted by the whole Christian-world. Though 
= Hegels influence was paramount among the politically 

_ interested. circles, a large proportion of Germans had by no 
means lost their innate German individualism. The “ solitary 
genius ” of Nietzsche became their spokesman. Nietzsche, 
indeed, had no good word for the State, which he called “ the 
coldest of all cold monsters.” He put a new ideal in the place 
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of Hegel’s earthly god by proclaiming the gospel of the 
“ Superman.” ‘ There, where the State ceaseth—do ye not 
see it, the rainbow and bridge of the Superman?” he ex- 
claimed. The chief trait in the mental make-up of this new 
ideal of man is the Will to Power. “ Wherever I found a 
living thing,” says Zarathustra, “ there found I the Will to 
Power.” This will is not to be restrained by any considera- 
tions whatsoever; it is to be given unbridled play if the 
` Superman is to come into existence. All the values of a 
civilisation of two thousand years’ standing are to be thrown 
overboard. “ So much kindness, so much weakness do I see. 
So much justice and pity, so much weakness.” It is precisely 
on these ideas that the future leaders of the German people 
are reared in their “ Fuehrerschulen,” where the “will to 
power ” is developed at the cost of all softer, “‘ weaker ” 
feelings. 

The Will to Power is, of course, deeply rooted in what St. 
Paul calls “ the natural man.” It is both the effect and the 
expression of self-love. This instinct is, in Nietzsche’s philo- 
sophy, exalted to the highest place in the character of man. 
He proclaims as the ultimate aim to achieve “ the wholesome, 
healthy selfishness that springs from the powerful soul.” It 
is evident that if selfishness is made an ideal instead of an 
instinct to be conquered an objective standard of morality 
becomes an absurdity. Nietzsche brings out this implication 
in the strongest possible language. “ He has discovered him- 
self who says: This is my good and evil; therewith has he 
silenced the mole and the dwarf who say: Good for all, evil 
for all.” After this statement of the relativity of all moral 
values he proceeds to unfold his conceptions of good and evil, 
two of his chief tenets being: “ Be not considerate of thy 
neighbour,” and: “ What falleth, that shall one also push.” 
Brutal force could not find a more cynical expression. It is 
the very opposite of the typically English sympathy for the 
“ under-dog.” But then Englishmen, in Nietzsche’s view, are 
contemptible creatures, for “‘ The man who has become free,” 
says he, “treads underfoot the despicable sort of well-_ 
being of which traders, Christians, females, cows, English- 
men, and`other democrats are dreaming.” 

His ideal of the Superman, who pushes the falling, is em- 
bodied in what he calls the “ Blond beast,” i.e. the Nordic 
warrior of the Viking type. Him he hailed as the founder of 
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the State, which, however, is not quite the same as what Hegel 
means by the word. “ State,” says Nietzsche, “ begins when 
a pack of blond beasts begin to conquer the formless masses 
on earth.” Their chief quality is ruthlessness. ‘The masses 
mean nothing to them, they are but the “ many-too-many ” 
who deserve only to be wiped out of existence. . Nietzsche 
describes the blond beast as “ the rejoicing ogre which per- 
haps departs after an horrible series of murder, arson, torture 
and rape in high spirits and with a balanced mind, much like 
a student who has been playing a practical joke.” He is the 
representative of Nietzsche’s idea of “ freedom,” a freedom 
which we, however, have come to call licentiousness. It is 
freedom from the fetters of conscience, a triumphant realisa- 
tion of unbridled egotism. 

If Nietzsche’s ideas were to be accepted by the majority of 
men his shout of triumph, “ Dead are all the Gods!”, would 
indeed have come true. As it was, he himself did not desire 
them to be accepted by mankind in general. He considered 
his teaching to be strictly esoteric. “ I am a law only for mine 
own, I am not a law for all,” says Zarathustra. The ordinary 
middle-class German who, in Nietzsche’s view, belonged to 
the category of “ Christians, cows, and Englishmen,” was, 
indeed, profoundly shocked. But the intellectual youth of 
the country was as profoundly impressed. Here was the faith 
that would rid them of their inferiority complex. Every one 
of them was as certain that he and his set were supermen as 
Revivalists are convinced that they alone are saved. They 
began to be ashamed of their gentler instincts and to practise 
cruelty—with words, at least, if not yet with deeds. 

If: Nietzsche thus gave the German youth an antidote 
against their individual feelings of inferiority, it was left to 
an Englishman, Houston Stewart Chamberlain (who became 
a naturalised German during the Great War), to provide one 
against their national misgivings. He developed Gobineau’s 
theory of superior and inferior races into the gospel of 
German superiority, thus transferring Hegels speculation on 
the incarnation of the World-Spirit in the German State into ` 
the sphere of natural science. In a broad survey of history _ 
from the Stone Age to the end of the nineteenth century 
Chamberlain traced all civilisation back to Germanic in- 
fluences. As Nietzsche had “ revalued ” all moral values, so 
Chamberlain reversed almost everything that had hitherto 
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been accepted as historical fact. He attacked the very 
foundations of both Catholic and Protestant Christianity in- 
two statements alleging that “ No human beings in the world 
are so beggarly poor in genuine religion as the Semites and 
their half-brothers, the Jews,” and that “ Aristotle has sown 
more permanent error in the world than any other man before 
or after him.” Thus, says Chamberlain, “ Christianity became 
a thoroughly ‘historical religion, and at the altars of its 
Churches all superstition of antiquity and Judaism has found 
a sacred place of refuge.” 

According to Chamberlain this development of the 
Christian religion was due to the. chaos in which it 
grew up, for race is the determining factor in all human 
history. It is, in fact, of “ moral significance.” So 
Chamberlain became the great advocate of racial purity, 
which is to be achieved by inbreeding and selection. Its 
quintessence is the hero, a spiritual relation of Nietzsche’s 
superman. The Germanic race is the best for developing 
heroes as well as civilisation. He even goes so far as to sa 
that “ the less Germanic a country, the less civilised it is,” for 
“Every important Germanic personality is virtually the 
origin of a new tribe, a new dialect, a new philosophy,” and 
his most sacred duty is to serve Germanism. Chamberlain is 
not blind to the fact that the performance of this duty has 
inflicted untold sufferings in the course of the history of the 
Germanic race. “ From the beginning until the present day 
we see the Teutons slaughter whole tribes and peoples, or 
murder them slowly, by demoralisation, in order to make 
room for themselves.” But he considers this a matter for 
glorying rather than blame, boldly asserting that “ just where 
they were most cruel they laid through it the most secure 
foundations of the highest morality.” In what this highest 
morality consists Chamberlain does not explain. He certainly 
does not give it a metaphysical foundation, since he believes 
the completely mechanical interpretation of nature to be the 
only true one, thus divorcing God from the world and depriving 
Him of His chief attribute, that of Creator. .“ As long as the 
Teuton predominates,” says Chamberlain, “ he will force this 
his conception also upon the non-Teuton.”?, And the Teuton, 
it is implied, will always predominate—at least if he keeps his 
race pure. p 

Chamberlain’s mechanistic view of the world agrees ill, of 
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course, with Hegel’s conception of the unfolding of the World- 
Spirit in nature and State ; and Hegel’s idea of the State, the 
earthly God, has nothing in common with Nietzsche’s gospel 
of the unfettered individualism of the superman. -Yet these 
three so utterly different thinkers meet in apparently undis- 
turbed harmony in the Nazi “ Weltanschauung.” Hegel 
furnished it with the theory of the absolute superiority of the 
State to which the-individual must sacrifice everything, and 
which, itself, is not subject to any international laws. 
Nietzsche, on the other hand, was called in to provide 
“ Lebensraum”? for those whose individual will to power was 
too strong to submit to the World-Spirit as embodied in the 
State. He proclaimed the Superman which became incarnate 
in the Fuehrer, whom all the little sub-Fuehrers are striving 
to imitate. And H. S. Chamberlain provided a common 
ground on which State-worshippers and individualists alike 
could meet in his new Gospel of the superiority of the Ger- 
manic race. 

Thus National-Socialism can hardly be considered an 
-excrescence on the body of the German people which may be 
removed by one severe operation. The very fact that it has 
sprung from various roots and took up ideas of quite venerable 
age militates against such a delusion. The Denazification of 
Germany will, therefore, have to go on for a long time after 
the actual régime has fallen, and it will probably be one of 
the most difficult tasks of the Western Democracies to instil 
into anew generation of Germans ideas which can effectively 
counteract the pernicious influence of a popularised Hegel 
. and Nietzsche. 
H. C. Grazr. 


SCIENCE AND WAR. 


HE phrase that Science won the World War, inter- 

[ preted to mean that without its aid the Allies would 

have lost the war, only expresses the truth. For the 
Germans the Four Years’ War began at the very zenith of 
their country’s deservedly high scientific reputation. It also 
revealed the lamentable lack of scientific preparedness with 
which Great Britain entered the conflict. For over sixty 
years industrial leaders in Germany grasped that it was good 
business to throw a sprat of expenditure on research to catch 
a mackerel of profit. Inequitable patent laws, antiquated 
alcoholic regulations, ingrained individualism of manufac- 
turers militating against team work, and inadequate apprecia- 
tion of the value of industrial research characterised Britain’s 
scientific front in 1914. Then the Germans were easily the 
world’s leaders in almost all branches of organic chemistry, 
dominating the field of synthetic dyes, drugs and photographic 
materials, and in many sections of inorganic chemistry. Also 
they had advanced a long way towards achieving technical 
success in the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen and hydrog- 
enation of coal. 

Furthermore, in the metallurgical industries, in the 
preparation of tungsten. powder, Duralmin and Elektron, 
they were leading the world in new developments. In many 
minor, none the less vital, directions, such as the manufac- 


ture of magnetos, their scientific enterprise had resulted in ` 


placing them in the foremost position in the world’s markets. 
The power and extent of the application of scientific research 
to industry was the measure of Germany’s strength during 
the last war. And Great Britain’s deficiency in the home 
supply of a number of key commodities, such as dyes and 
drugs, photographic chemicals, optical glasses and lenses, 
tungsten powder, gauges of'many descriptions and fertilisers, 
became painfully evident before the end of 1914. 

The demands made on science by the first large-scale 
development of mechanised and chemical warfare, as well as 
by medicine and industry, greatly overtaxed the resources of 
the Government, academic and other independent research 
institutions. Funds undreamt of in peace time and excep- 
tional facilities for research were placed at the disposal of 
British scientific workers, Oneof the major factors contributing 
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to Allied victory in the last war was the thoroughgoing 
mobilisation of the entire range of British industries by the 
Ministry of Munitions. And much of the success of-the 
chemical branches of the Ministry was due to admirable 
teamwork by chemists in Government and private factories. 
German experts had predicted that no British firm would 
produce indanthrene blue—a valuable fast vat colour—on a 
manufacturing scale within ten years. Actually Sir James 
Morton and his team accomplished the feat in just over twelve 
months. And by intensive research Sir William’Pope, Dr. 
Mills and their co-workers succeeded in producing new and 
improved types of sensitising dyestuffs for aerial-photo- 
graphy. Sir William Bragg and Lord Rutherford did extremely 
"valuable work on the detection of submarines, and Lanchester 
in the aviation field. 

The Department of Scientific and Industrial Research 
(D.S.I.R.) is a lusty offspring of the last war, and the 
necessity for collaboration in research was one of the hard 
lessons driven home by its exigencies. The experience of 
1914-18 also led to a more general acceptance of the view that 
in peace time industry would benefit in the same way from 
scientific’ inquiries wisely guided and assiduously pursued. 
In 1921 the Dyestuffs (Import Regulations) Act was placed 
on the Statute Book and Part I of the Safeguarding of Indus- 
tries Act, 1920, relating to key industries and covering fine 
chemicals came into operation. 

` The impetus which the war gave 'to the study of science and 
its practical application has not been allowed to wane. The 
winning outright of the Schneider Trophy has demonstrated 
conclusively that in aeronautical research, and Britain’s 
ability to apply its results in practice, she need fear no rivals. 
In designing aéro-engines she has progressed from an almost 
complete déperidence ‘in 1914 on foreign productions to a 
position in which British engines are being sought by nearly 
half the air forces of the world and manufactured under 
licence in many foreign countries. In the evolution of the 
all-metal aircraft British scientists and engineers have played 
a leading part. In automobile engineering, radio research 
and television, naval architecture and ship propulsion and 
improvement of the steam locomotive Britain -is making 
valuable contributions. In short, the scientific resources in 
person and in kind at her command to-day are such that there 
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is scarcely any problem likely to arise in the course of this war 
which will not be speedily solved or reduced within tolerable 
bounds. The successful combating of the magnetic mine 
menace is a case in point. The Allies are in no sense behind | 
Germany in the technique of air reconnaissance employing 
infra-red photography and the complementary art of camou- 
flage. Since September 1939 British manufacturers have 
started ‘producing’ optical cells and filter apparatus made of 
sintered glass, of inestimable value to industry. 

At the present time research work in Great Britain is 
carried on in laboratories and establishments wholly financed 
and controlled by a Government Department such as units 
under the D.S.LR., the Medical and the Agricultural Research 
Councils ; institutions like Rothamsted whose work is sub- 
sidised by the Government, and laboratories attached to 
firms like the Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. he three 
advisory councils responsible for the co-ordination of State-. 
aided research in industry, medicine and agriculture respec- 
tively, report to the committees of the Privy Council, and the 
Lord President of the Council fulfils the functions of a 
Minister of Research. The D.S.I.R. distributes public funds 
placed at its disposal to the twenty-two Research Associa- 
tions doing work of immediate value to industry. The 
decision of the Government to maintain at pre-war level the 
Treasury grant to the Universities is an indication that the 
British Universities have an important contribution to make 
to the winning of the war, the planning of the peace and the 
provision of leadership in days to come. 

The Central Register of Specialists (section for Scientific 
Research), established early last year conjointly by the Royal 
Society and the Ministry of Labour, has already proved its 
usefulness in placing certain classes of workers.-where their 
services are most urgently. needed. It would appear, however, 
that the latter have been appointed on a temporary basis 
with no pension rights and at an unreasonably low level of 
salaries. The remedy for this state of affairs rests with the 
scientists and engineers. Probably there are about 30,000 
scientists of various degrees of attainment and some 45,000 
engineers in Great Britain. The existing organisations, con- 
cerning themselves with the professional and economic 
interests of scientists, engineers and technicians, have similar 
aims and the present time provides a golden opportunity to 
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further these common aims by co-operation and joint action. 
A special committee set up by the Chemical Society is advising 
research workers on the choice of subjects likely to be of 
national importance. Many Universities are voluntarily 
addressing themselves to solving short-term problems of 
war-time value. The question of safeguarding co-operative 
research has been entrusted to the. D.S.I.R. The newly 
created Advisory Council of Scientific Research and Technical 
Development has set up a number of expert committees to 
deal with metallurgy, general physics, ballistics, structural 
engineering, communications, etc. The Ministry of Supply 


_ > has on its staff over nine hundred qualified research workers. 
_'> ‘And.the Ministry of Food, under Lord Woolton, is already 
"= profiting by the advice of nutrition experts. There are doubt- 


less other Government departments whose economy and 


- efficiency could be improved by the judicious employment of 


scientists. 

Early in October the Lord President of the Council, after 
discussions with the Royal Society, appointed a Scientific 
-Advisory Council to advise him on scientific problems and to 
bring to his notice new scientific or technical developments of 
importance to the war effort, and to advise Government 
Departments on the selection of individuals for scientific 
inquiries or as scientific members of committees. Inasmuch 
as its personnel includes the secretary and a member of the 
Advisory Council set up in 1939 there will presumably be no 
competition or-lack of co-ordination between the two bodies. 
Also, regular liaison exists between the British Advisory 
Council on Scientific Research and scientific representatives 
‘of Free France working with General De Gaulle. Both Great 


-Britain and Free France then are mobilising their scientific 
“resources, in personnel and equipment, and have roped 


themselves together in their stiff climb to victory. 

Science has no less an important part to play inthe planning 
of the peace after the war. Science (geography and eco- 
nomics) can tell us where a boundary should run to provide 
near enough equality of strategic advantage to bordering 
states. It tells us where it should be drawn to distinguish, 
and do justice to, ethnic differences. Furthermore, it dis- 
closes how states should be delimited to provide industrial 
power in proportion to population. Science cannot, arid it is 
not its task to, provide the political and moral bases for the 
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optimum combination of these conflicting and `disparate 
interests and conditions. But even here the scientific approach 
to problems, informed by objectivity, detachment and an 
appreciation of the potentialities as well as limitations of 
science, will help to win the peace. 

What is the corresponding position of science and research 
in the Third Reich to-day ? Germany, defeated in 1918, led 
the world in science in 1932, which is a remarkable achieye- 
ment. But since the-Nazis came to power many of the best 
German scientists have been driven out of their native land 
for political and racial reasons. Many more have been forced 
to abandon their professional work. Indeed, nothing like it’ `. 
has occurred in the history of civilisation since the Revocation `` 
of the Edict of Nantes. And Nazi Germany’s loss has been ` 
the gain of Western countries and America. A brilliant band 
of such refugee scientists as Polanyi, Simon, Paneth, J. Weiss, 
H. Kuhn, P. Eirich, A. Wasserman, Schroedinger, Max Born, 
Heitler, Ewald and Weissenberg, are a valuable asset to the 
country which gave them asylum. It has been good morals 
and good business to house them in Great Britain. Also, 
Hitler’s contempt for higher and scientific education is 
reflected in a decline of students in German technical schools 
from 40,000 to around 13,000 to-day. In short, Nazi Germany 
has sacrificed the steady, vital flow of new scientific recruits 
and new scientific ideas to industry. It would appear that the 
fatal weakness of the Nazi régime lies in its failure to provide. 
in full measure the scientific resources in personnel necessary . 
to adapt the producing machine to unforeseen war-time 
contingencies and to solve problems-of. surprise that are apt 
to crop up in the course of the conflict: eA BS 
V. S. SWAMINATHAN. ~»: 
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FASHIONS IN PAINTING. 


F applied .arts, painting, sculpture, architecture, 

C ) pottery and tapestry, painting is technically by far the 

easiest. One buys ready-made canvases, paints, brushes, 

palette knife, easel and frames.: If one wishes with these 

articles to make a “ picture” one has to put the canvas on 

the easel, squeeze out selected colours from labelled paint 

tubes on to the palette, dip the brushes into the paint, and 

smear the paint on the canvas according to taste. The result 

-of :this simple procedure is a “ picture.” J came across a 

_ drawing by Du Maurier in Punch of 1870: Scene, a studio. 

- The artist, being shy, left his model to do the honours on 

` varnishing day. The model—very hairy—tremendous beard 
“and ‘eyebrows. , 


Visitor. “ From whom did Mr. McGilp paint that head ? ” 
Model. “ From yours obediently. I sits for the ’eds of all ’is ’oly 
men,” ; $ 
_ Visitor. “He must firid you a very useful person.” 
_ Model. “Yes Madam.—lI orders ’is frames, stretch ’is canvases, 
_ ‘wash ’is brushes, set ’is palette and mix ’is colours. All’e’s got to 
do is just to shove ’em on.” . 


‘Indeed, painting is so simple that would-be “ artists ” select 
painting as their medium of expression in the proportion of, 
probably, many hundreds to one who prefers to express him- 
self through the medium of clay, marble, wood, stone or other 
-kindred materials. So much is this the case that the word 
“ artist ” has’ come to be almost synonymous with painter. 
This is in England only. In France, for instance, a painter is 
“ un peintre.” 

It was-not.always the case that materials for painting were 
invariably bought ready made. The early Italian painters 
had..to manufacture their own paints, and all successful 
painters used to ttain their pupils for years in mixing paints 
‘before permitting them to experiment on canvas on their own . 
account. Naturally, theréfore, comparatively few young 
people took to painting unless they had a certain intuitive 
feeling for art. The result was that quite a large proportion 
of the pictures produced during the great periods of Italian 
art had real merit. This is by no means the case now. Among 

`s, the many tens of thousands,of pictures produced annually in 
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modern times, only an infinitesimal proportion have any 
artistic merit whatsoever. D G 

One has only to visit the Royal Academy or the Salon, to 
mention but two of the numerous public galleries in which 
contemporary paintings are exhibited, to judge what a small 
number of the exhibits are even worthy of a casual glance, 
and it must be borne in mind that the pictures “ hung ” in 
these galleries bear but a small proportion to the vast number 
submitted for approval by the hanging committees. Of course 
some quite good pictures are rejected by the members of. the 
selection committees through ignorance, or weariness, but not 
enough to make a material difference in the general average.: 
What becomes of all these pictures is a bit of a mystery, 
because this production of poor work has gone on for many 
years and paint is a very durable material, and so is canvas. 
Very few modern pictures are sold. Would-be buyers are far 
more chary of relying on their own taste than was the case in 
Victorian days: The prices that the collectors of pictures paid 
for them in those days, either because the painters could add 
R.A. or A.R.A. to their names, or because they appealed to 
their fancy, have shown in most instances so catastrophic a 
fall in value that collectors are frightened off from baying 
excepting on the advice of dealers, many of whom are real 
judges of art and some-only plausible salesmen. 


I remember very clearly the kind of pictures. that were ©” 


sought after, appreciated and hung from the early seventies 
till, say, the end of Victoria’s reign, by the average British 
householder. Wealthy people lived in large houses as a rule, 
and loved covering their walls from frieze to “ dado ”. with 
pictures. Of course, there were men of real taste even in-those 
days, but by far the majority of picture buyets, especially 
successful industrialists who had inherited no collections but 
felt that it was due to their position to make collections, were 
quite devoid of taste and were swayed by fashion. They were 
also influenced more by the subject of the picture than by its 

' artistic merit. They understood the former, not the latter. A 
large picture collection amassed during my youth and early 
manhood, if it were that of an Englishman, would consist of 
works by Landseer, -Pettie, Peter Graham, Leighton, Rosa 
Bonheur, Millais, Orchardson, Wyllie, Briton-Riviére, Ansdell, 
Armitage, Pickersgill, Sant, Leslie, Benjamin Leader, Mac- 
beth, McWhirter, Herbert (perhaps not), Poole, Alma-Tadema .. 
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(for his wonderful marble), P. Logsdail, Marcus Stone, Luke 
Fildes; and if he liked the foreign school he would buy 
Meissonier, Van Beers, Bouguereau, ‘Emil Lévy, Gérome. If 
he were Grosvenor Galleryish he would get Burne-Jones, 
` Rossetti, Holman Hunt and other pre-Raphaelites. Only a - 
few bought the Barbizon school and its followers such as 
Corot (late ones), Daubigny, Diaz, Rousseau, etc., while those 
great Frenchmen who were painting then, and perhaps because 
their pictures could have been bought for next to nothing, 
were entirely neglected by the ordinary British collector— 
Manet, Monet, Degas, Renoir, Pissaro, Sisley, Toulouse Lautrec. 
What Manchester cotton spinner had even heard of them? 
Where are those collections now? Their present owners are not 
proud of them, and they could not sell them. 

The public in the late nineteenth century had nothing to 
guide them. A philanthropic sculptor of average talent but of 
great popularity in his time, and who was able to leave a con- 
siderable fortune, wishing to encourage modern British art 
bequeathed a large sum of money to the Royal Academy for 
the purpose of using its income for the purchase of modern 
British pictures selected for their merit alone: That was 
Chantrey. Alas! If there were ever a fund mismanaged and 
wasted it was this one. Year after year pictures and a few 
sculptures were bought by the Trustees of this Fund. Their 
purchases ‘ate to be séen now in the Tate Gallery,- some in 
conspicuous places, others more or less hidden away. Among 
the very few good ones—and there are somè good ones—is 
Sargent’s “ Carnation Lily, Lily Rose,” and I hear on 
authority that satisfies me that this: picture would not have 
been bought were it not that an honest academician though 
a poor painter, Benjamin Leader, declared that if it were not 
bought he would resign from the Academy. So terrible a 
catastrophe was not to be endured, so they bought it. One 
year Whistler’s great portrait of his mother, now in the 
Luxembourg, was offered to the Chantry Trustees for a few 
hundred pounds. They refused it and bought in the same year 
a large picture by a forgotten R.A., called Yeames, of Amy 
Robsart tumbling down stairs, for {1,000. 3 , 

I think that we have definitely got away from this Vic- 
torian phase and a certain amount of discrimination is shown 
by picture buyers. Their purchases are far less extensive than 
those of their predecessors but more select, and the letters 
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R.A., and A.R.A., have almost completely lost their glamour. 
Many of our really good painters refuse to submit their 
pictures to the vagaries of the hanging committee, and prefer 
to send them for exhibition to the many very excellent private 
galleries, notwithstanding the fact that the Academy makes 
no charge to them nor takes a commission on pictures sold, 
whereas the private galleries have to charge very substantial 
commissions. One of the great advantages of private galleries 
is that they endeavour to push sales amongst their numerous 
clients, whereas at the Academy the exhibitors have no one 
interested in helping them—not only by endeavouring to sell 
the pictures exhibited by them, but ‘by obtaining for the 
painters commissions for painting others, as do the owners of 
the private galleries. 

There are at the moment quite an appreciable number of 
good British painters. The modern “ artist ” is not as insular 
as he was. He is influenced by the best foreign schools, but 
in many instances not in too slavish a manner, so that there 
appears to be a better future for British painting than has 
been the case for a very long time. I venture to think, how- 
ever, that there is far too much striving after new styles. I 
may be wrong, but I think Cubism and many other “ isms ” 
are only a passing phase and will eventually die a natural 
death. Although I think very poorly of sentimental Victorian 
pictures, still they purport to represent something, generally 
very inadequately, but Cubism means to me nothing in the 
Heaven above, the Earth beneath, or the Waters under the 
earth. Take Picasso, for instance. He has painted in at least 
three different styles. His so-called “ blue period ” is, to my 
mind, perfectly charming and poetical. But what about his 
last period? I see no merit in it whatsoever. Of course, 
Picasso is an “ artist,” but that is no excuse for his Cubism. 
Unfortunately he has many followers and I think he sells 
these Cubist pictures, but that is no reason for a true artist 
to humbug the public. Taste, I know, changes. What was 
thought much of sixty years ago when I was a young.man is 
ridiculed now and~vice versa. The -French Impressionist 
school, now so much admired, was despised in the 1870’s and 
1880’s. I remember, however, that I was taken to the Paris 
International Exhibition by my father, I think it was in 1878. 
He was much interested in Art. We came to a room full of 
Impressionist paintings—Degas, Renoir, Manet, etc. He said 
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that these were poor stuff and we-had better come and see 
something really good. To this day I am proud of my reply, 
“ You know I rather like them.” My. regret, however, has 
_ always been that I never backed my judgment. It would 
have required a very small outlay. s Si 
To turn to what are known as Old Masters. Taste ‘has 
changed considerably with regard to them. In my young days 
Greuze was admired so much that in the early eighties, when 
copying pictures in the National Gallery was far more usual- 
than is the case to-day, the popularity of an artist could be 
judged by the number of times his pictures were copied, In 
the early eighties Greuze always held the pride of place. The 
“ Girl with an apple ” generally came first—copied one year, 
if I remember rightly, no less than eighteen times ; another 
Greuze actually came second, and Landseer was well placed. 
I need scarcely say that would-be copyists would make other 
selections to-day. 
Then as to the sale prices of pictures in the heyday of 
Victorian collectors. The National Gallery was able to secure, 
at Christie’s, the full-length portrait of Philip IV of Spain by 
Velasquez, surely one of the world’s masterpieces, for a few 
hundred pounds less than was-paid in the open market for a 
meretricious picture by one Edwin Long entitled “ Babylonian 
Marriage Market.” At about the same time one of the most 
delightful pictures.ever painted. by an Englishman, “ The 
Shrimpgirl °” by Hogarth, was secured also for the National 
Gallery for 250 guineas, while Landseer’s “ Monarch of the 
Glen ” was picked up for, I think, £7,000. There was always a 
waiting list of would-be purchasers of Peter Graham’s cattle 
pieces for £1,000. I have it on unimpeachable authority that 
a leading firm of picture dealers used to keep pinned up in 
the front hall of their gallery a waiting list on which people 
wrote their names for the “ next Peter Graham but three ” or 
whatever the number may have been. 
But to revert to Old Masters. The supply of them is 
dwindling continuously. The public galleries, especially in 
America, are increasing in number, and when pictures are 
secured by them either through purchase, gift or bequest, they 
never come on the market again. Gifts and bequests to State 
galleries have been of extreme importance—some truly 
magnificent. To mention a few: Anna Maria, the last of 
the Medici, bequeathed the Pitti Palace and all its contents, 
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the Palazzo -Ricardi with its Gozzoli frescoes, the Lorenzo 
Chapel with its Michael Angelo tombs and other Medici - 
properties to the City. of Florence. In England we have had 
as bequests the wonderful Wallace Collection, the Jones 
Collection, the Tate Collection and the Turner Collection. In 
America, the Harriman, the Jules Bache and many others. 
In Milan, the Poldo Puzoldi Palace and its contents and very 
many more in France and other countries. No year passes 
without some masterpieces finding their way into public 
galleries. As all National and Municipal Galleries are accessible 
to the public and in many galleries in London and elsewhere ~ 
‘competent guides are at the disposal of the public to conduct 
them round and explain the pictures to them in a simple but 
thorough manner, there is no reason why a sound knowledge 
of art should not be instilled into the minds of all those who 
so desire. 
‘ E. L. FRANKLIN. 


THE VATICAN GROTTOES. 


ITH steadily growing intensity and a profound sense 

of responsibility for the whole civilised world and its 

_. culture the Pope is working at the conception of a new 
world order which will have to follow the present war. By 
mentioning five precise political conditions of a just and 
permanent peace, the Christmas message of Pius XII went 
` far beyond vague prayers for peace or Christian exhortations 
to humanise war. Even before the great offensive of war had 
. started, another offensive, that of Christianity as the embodi- 
ment of our civilisation, had begun, Rome is the headquarters 
of this offensive. In an amazing and to many minds bewilder- 
ing manner the Vatican proves that, as a thousand years ago, 
it feels the call to make decisions of great significance to the 
outlook of life of millions of men, perhaps even of all mankind. 
I remember a visit to Rome last spring, a few months after 
Cardinal Pacelli had been elected Pope, when, in a hardly 
known and rarely visited spot, the unbroken attraction of the 
spirit of the papacy was brought home to me. It was in the 
Vatican Grottoes, the subterranean passages underneath St. 
Peter’s. The basilica seemed almost empty, for the visitors 
- all but disappeared in the vast glitter of white and gold. The 
only movement was at one of the enormous pillars supporting 
the dome built by Michelangelo. Many people ascended and 
descended the narrow staircase which it enclosed. The scent 
of burning candles and fading flowers was wafted towards me. 
Then I found myself in a bewildering maze of low narrow 
passages and niches before a plain oblong chest of marble 
bearing as its sole inscription the name of the late Pope 
Pius XI. Candles were flickering and the ground before the 
white sarcophagus was strewn with small bunches of flowers. 
Opposite there was another chest equally simple: Benedict 
XV, his predecessor. Incessantly crowds of believers and 
sightseers defiled past the coffins of the two last Popes, who 
lie waiting here in the dark until their monuments are com- 
‘pleted in the basilica. Prayers were murmured in all the 
languages of the world. But most lips were silent. Gradually 
the eye became accustomed to the dim light. The passage 
which formed a vast semi-circle expanded into a subterranean 
hall.. This was supported by two rows of massive pillars, and 
finally lost itself in the darkness. The musty smell of many 
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centuries blended with the scent of burning candles and 
fragrant flowers. These were the Vatican Grottoes (Grotte 
nuove and Grotte vecchie) containing the oldest tombs of the 
Popes—and the latest. 

The whole city of Rome resembles an onion. The farther 
we descend.below its surface, the older is the cultural layer 
we come across. Like skins they lie, one above the other ; 
every new epoch building on and with the ruins of the former, 
the level of the town has continued to rise. The old: Forum 
Romanum is now many yards below the magnificent street 
which Mussolini built on it. It is true the present Church of 
St. Peter was begun on the foundations of the former basilica, 
dating from the days of Constantine the Great. The original 
plan had been to enlarge the venerable dilapidated sanctuary 
of the fourth century of the Christian era and to adapt it to 
the Renaissance style. Bernardo Rosselino, Giuliano da 
Sangallo, Bramante and Raphael built on the foundations of 
the old basilica from 1452 to 1520. It was not until after 
Raphael’s death that the architect Antonio da Sangallo the 
Younger arbitrarily lifted the floor of the entire new building 
by about 10 feet, probably to raise the church above the 
square in front of it more effectively. Thus in the space 
between the old and the new floors the Vatican Grottoes were 
formed. It was not till after this trenchant alteration that 
Michelangelo was entrusted with the direction of the works. 
Both he and his successors refrained from transforming the 
new subterranean premises into a crypt. The Renaissance 
and still more the Baroque artists devoted all their ability 
and genius to the decoration of the interior of the church 
proper, which steadily grew in height, vastness, and magni- 
ficence. 

The old -monuments and sarcophagi which had filled the 
walls of the old basilica were no longer in keeping with the 
splendour of this glimmering expanse. The new age had lost 
all respect for antique works of art. They appeared barbarous 
to the contemporaries of a Bernini. Moreover, many of them 
must have already been damaged by the constant alterations. 
So the old monuments were banished to the Grottoes, that is 
to say they remained under the new floor where they had 
always been. Those who rested there had been dead for so 
long that to tend their mortal remains seemed absurd. The 
Italian has no reverence for the grave, his only care is for the 
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* visible monument. Many of those who lie here forgotten are 


still remembered by the monuments. of their lives above 
„ground in the light of day, by cathedrals, the Vatican,- by 


palaces, chapels, monasteries, and museums. Somewhere in, ` 


this eternal city almost each one of them has left his trace.- 
-But their coffins were no longer of any importance. _ 

A strange company lies down here side by side : Christian 
martyrs, a Roman city prefect, a German emperor, Italian, 
German, English Popes. No doubt countless. other prelates 
and nameless martyrs who lost their lives in Nero’s circus, all ` 
rest here beneath the old slabs and mosaics. . St. Peter him- 
self, the first Vicar of Christ, lies in their midst in the-truest 
sense of the word. For the horseshoe-like passage of the 
Grotte nuove, which we reach first, leads round the sanctum 
of the church, “ the Confession,” the walls‘of the subterranean 
chapel where the Apostle is buried. This is. entered, from the 
church, and above it rise the main altar and. Michelangelo’ 8. 
magnificent dome. From this semi-circle the. threé’ passages 
of the Grotte vecchie extend for about fifty yards towards 
the east, forming part of the middle aisle of the old basilica of 
St. Constantine. ` 

These gloomy. passagés form.a eine contrast to the 
brilliant light of the cathedral from which we come, with its 

huge. monuments and all the glamour and pomp of Catholic- 
ism. In the dim light of the grottoes we can barely distinguish 
the fragments of reliefs, busts, stoné limbs, splendid antique 
sarcophagi, or quite plain cumbrous stone chests and troughs, 
whose inscriptions are often illegible. We should not be sur- 
prised to find skulls. and bones piled up along the walls as in 
the famous crypt of the Capuchin monastery.. This is no 
` solemn burying-place but a lumber-room of history and.art. 
These Vatican Grottoes have only recently been opened to 
the public, formerly visitors required a special pontifical 
permission to be admitted. Perhaps it was from a sense of 
shame at the neglect prevailing down here. i 

But it is this very abandonment and neglect, the scanty 
light, the musty air, all this evident contempt of former 
splendour and powerful vitality which lend the Grottoes a rare 
charm and dignity. Most forcibly the vanity and transitori- 
ness of all earthly life is brought home to us at this famous 
site-of the Catholic world. Here fragments of the fine marble 
tomb of Pope Paul II (1471) are to be found. He was so vain 
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that he laid rouge on before entering the church and had ~ 
intended to adopt the name of “ Formosus ” (the Beautiful). 
As his tomb he had designated the large porphyry sarcophagus 
‘of St. Constantia, daughter to Constantine the Great, and had_ 
even had. the splendid. sarcophagus transported from the 
saint’s chapel into his own palace, Palazza San Marco (in 
our day called Palazzo Venezia, the residence of Signor 
Mussolini). However his cardinals prevailed upon him to give 
up this dangerous and sacrilegious plan. To-day Constantine’s 
.sarcophagus is to be found in the Vatican Museum and Paul II 
orderéd a superb monument to be erected in its place by the 
Floreiitine Mino da Fiesole and the Dalmatian Giovanni 
Dalmato, which is considered to be the finest in the old 
basilica., (Whoever knows the works of Mino in his native 
“town ‘of -Florence realises that this is a wrong judgment. 
Mino’s “Florentine. tombs and Madonnas are- much more 
delicate and ‘lifelike than the stiff and ostentatious figures 
representing Love and Faith in Paul IPs tomb.) Rome was 
always forced to borrow her artists from other cities—only , 
the great genius of Raphael and Michelangelo were equal to 
the exorbitant and capricious demands of the capital, and 
created their masterpieces there. Most of the others lost their 
individuality and sank to the level of mere craftsmen. Since, 
Mino’s and Giovanni Dalmata’s monument was taken to 
pieces, lying in the Grottoes; and the sarcophagus of the 
vain Venetian pontiff is covered with a thick layer of dust. 
There are also numerous fragments of the tomb of Nicholas 
V (1455). It is almost tragic (if the word tragedy can be used 
500 years after a person’s death) that this Tuscan Pope, the 
first who conceived the idea of building a new church, who 
founded the Vatican library, and planned to make the 
Vatican into a Papal city, who ordered Fra Angelico to paint 
. the lovely little chapel in the Vatican, and was a patron of all 
learning and of ancient literature, one of the most venerable 
representatives of the papacy, should lie buried here, forgotten, 
dust and ashes, his monument in ruins, banished into dark- 
ness. Yet his spirit still lives. : 
Rome holds a single emperor’s tomb. In 982, Otto IT died 
here in the Vatican, the then residence of noble guests of the 
city. He was a faithful son and protector of the Church. He 
is neglected—forgotten. The German Emperor is not en- 
tombed in the splendour of the new Papal Cathedral—but in 
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a huge, ugly plate box, without ornament ‚or symbol of 
royalty in the darkest corner of the old Grottoes. Opposite 
him the German Pope Gregory V, Earl of Carinthia (999), lies 
in an antique Christian sarcophagus.. 

Alexander VI, Borgia (1503), the father of Cæsar and 
Lucretia, had also been banished here, but his sarcophagus is 
now empty. The mortal remains of this Borgia were subse- 
quently transported to his Spanish home. Heis buried with- 
out an inscription in the vestry of the Spanish National 
Church, Santa Maria di Monserrato. The splendid old 
Christian sarcophagus is empty in which Pius II once rested, 
Æneas Sylvius Piccolomini (1464), the humanist and author 
of courtly love stories, he who called all Italy to a crusade 
against the Turks and was frustrated by the lack of unity in 
the country. He is now entombed with the other Piccolomini, 
| Pope Pius III, in San Andrea della Valle, at his family’s 
expense. The Church has banished him to the Grottoés. He 
had ordered Mino da.Fiesole to build him a special marble 
pulpit with four figures of the Apostles in the basilica, but 
Sixtus IV had ordered them to be taken to pieces soon after, 
and used the parts for erecting a huge tabernacle above the 
main altar, with reliefs by an unknown artist looking like 
copies of Roman triumphal arches. Every Pope was bent on 
surpassing his predecessors by his personal creations, without 
piety, only intent on his own glory. To-day everything ‘is in 
fragments in the Grottoes, Apostles and reliefs, and only the 
connoisseur takes. an interest in the strange mixture of styles . 
these fragments show. . 

In an antique sarcophagus of red granite Nicholas Breake- 
speare of Langleac lies, the only Englishman who ever 
occupied St. Peter’s See. He was the.son of a priest. In his 
youth he fled from England to France as his father would not 
` acknowlédge him, became a priest in France, and was held in 
high esteem everywhere for. his wisdom. At last he. was, 
elected Pope during the struggle of the papacy with thev 
Hohenstaufen Emperor Frederick II, and called himself 
Hadrian IV (1154-59). Soon after his death the conflict, of 
the Church with the English king broke out—the Archbishop © 
Thomas à Becket’ was cruelly murdered in Canterbury - 
Cathedral—and no other Englishman has ever been Pope 
since. ~ > 

. The oldest fragment of a Papal tomb in the Grottoes-is a 
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part of the epitaph of Nicholas I (867), but much older is the 
magnificent early Christian sarcophagus of the Roman city 
prefect, Junius Bassus, who died a Christian in 359 and was 
buried in St. Peter’s Basilica. Here “ Early Christian ” means 
the same as “ Late Latin ”—the figures of the sides of the 
sepulchre show the classical draperies and clean-shaven faces 
of antique statues. Christ Himself has the appearance of a 
Roman youth, curly-headed and beardless. It was only 
Byzantine art that introduced the idea of a bearded Christ 
to the West. From the same period which had not yet found 
a style of its own for its representation of the saints, dates the 
strange statue of the Apostle Peter, the seated figure of a 
distinguished Roman clad in a toga, to which the Christian 
era added a cumbrous apostle’s head. 

Graves and monuments, once sculptured for eternity, are 
now forgotten, falling into ruin, banished into darkness. And 
yet, such. as they are lying here, they are links in an endless 
chain which has continued through the centuries, the most 
powerful and unbroken tradition in the history of the world. 
During all these centuries the faithful have gone to Rome on 
pilgrimage, to St. Peter’s tomb, and have paid homage to his 
successors. Even from the most distant corner of the old 
Grotto I could hear the muffled voices of those praying at the 
tomb of the late Pope, whose successor was chosen in such 
haste, so that at this time of great dangers and revolutions in 
Europe the Papal See should not be vacant a day longer than 
necessary. Through the old vaults steals the gleam of many 
candles. Endless rows of tombs—and endless processions of 
living men and women, who still look to Rome for the salva- 
tion of the world. In the musty smell of these Grottoes, among 
their almost forgotten tombs, the idea of the Eternal City 
revealed itself to me more clearly than in any other monument 
of its past or present grandeur. i 
Fritz Gaur. 
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| RENEWAL IN’ FOLKLORE. 
, Or: of the few differences, between the savage and the 


civilised man-appears to ‘be, their respective attitude 

to the Law.of Entropy. They are both keenly aware 

‘of the inexorable process of decline which affects not only 
man and beast, but.also the wider cosmic planes—they both’ 
know that the world is growing old. ` But while the ‘civilised 
man, having acknowledged the fact and coined a Greek term. 
for it, leaves the universé to its fate, the savage—bless his 
brave heart !—rolls up his-sléeves in readiness. Yes, the 
world is apt to age—but is.not man here to stop it? Has 
he not learnt a thing or two about magic? It is his duty to 
help. He might,not be able to interfere with the periodical 
slackening of life in the creation, but he can and will make , 
nature new again, and again. _ i l 
The New Sun—Led by an unerring instinct to grasp the 
essential and tackle it first, the savage would start with the _ 
renewal of the Sun. Every autumn the sun becomes 
exhausted and its restoration must be seen to. The period 
between the harvest and the vernal equinox is littered with 
dates at which primitive man would help the sun by kindling 
a light. There is the lustration of the Hallowe’en at the 
beginning of November; there is December 13th, when in 
Sweden St. Lucy appears early in the morning wearing a 
crown with lighted candles in it ; there are the candles which 
we put upon the Christmas tree, dating back to the days 
ancient beyond memory when lights were put upon hallowed 
trees in the open at the winter solstice ; fires are lit to shed 
the glow over St. Bride’s bed on February 1st; the cue is 
taken by the Candlemas on its old date, February 14th, or 
the new, February 2nd. All for the-sake of helping the sun. 
-The-reasoning of the savage is picturesque; but certainly not 
illogical. - According to his ideas, the sun needs to be sup-. 
_ ported and encouraged in its plight, whether to be born anew 
‘or liberated from the:powers of darkness who hold it im- 
ptisoned, Having’ lighted a light, man has increased the 
“ volume-of light in ‘thé’ world and diminished the volume of 


’ ; shadow, he has. shifted the balance towards the light. and 


N 


~ lessened vthe';strajn-of the contest’ of the sun against its 


7 adversaries. :-.-~?) +. 


- Th. addition to the lustration some imitative magic can 
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be done by movement: Rolling a-burning or a red-painted 


object about is supposed to cause or facilitate the rotation of — 


the sun. Thus at the fèstival of. Marduk (New Year) in 
Babylon, fiery wheels were rolled round, just as one still does 
. at Easter in Carinthia. ` In Moravia an Easter egg painted 
vivid red is sometimes rolled by children in the grass while 
the carol is-sung, “ The sun is dancing on the hill tops.” 
The idea of the sun glorying in its new strength and freedom 
is portrayed also i in the biblical image of the sun coming forth 
rejoicing again, “ as the strong man to run his course.” The 
further north we go, the stronger is the conviction that it is 
man’s task to deliver the sun from the power of darkness. 
Its most poetical expression takes the form of the myth of 
the White Horse. The White Horse, z.¢., the sun, is captured 
by the Witch, who puts it into a stable where it starves. A 
human hero finds it, restores it to vigour by giving it a meal 


of fire, and then mounts it. Together they escape and return 


to the world of the normal. 
The New Fire-—Some races, e.g., the Celts, draw a very 
faint line between the conception of the restoration of the 


sun and that of the fire, while the others, z.g., the Chinese, . 


the Slavs, or the ancient Romans, see in the fire a separate 
being with a life of its own which must be seen to by special 
rites. In spite of all sacrifices, ranging from breadcrumbs to 
the first-born son, the fire would also grow sick and old. Its 
flames would become pale, its decline would be reflected in 
the misfortune of the clans. It might occur regularly, along- 
side of the ageing of the sun, or as occasion arises, ¢.g., at 
the death of the king, at a time of a public offence which is 
followed by a punishment, such as a cattle plague, bee disease, 
epidemic, or invasion. Then there is nothing for it but to kill 
the old fire and procure a new one. During the period be- 
tween the death of the old fire and the birth of the new, -the 
pagan purifies himself and his home, and abstains from the 
comforts of fire. To this day the spring festival in China-is 
called “the feast of cold dinners,” for.no meal must be 
cooked at that'time, just as it was the. law of ancient Greece 


n 


while the new fire was expected to be:brought from Delos.. 


The symbolism of abstinence from fire.figures also in the.. 
Christian ritual of Easter-tide, when on!.Good:. Friday ‘the* , 
. altar lamp i is extinguished and remains so until the following. 
morning. Brand obtained from the new fire, pee by 
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the priest, is regarded by the rustics as a safeguard from 
thunder. In Russia the embers were, until quite recently, 
given to the congregation, who took them home in stone jars 
and used them for. lighting a new fire in the oven. The new 
fire must be obtained by sacred persons and in a traditional 
way. The head of the Chinese family makes use of a magnify- 
ing glass in which the sun rays are gathered. The Aztecs 
applied the same methods, using a golden highly polished 
vessel. In Rome the vestal virgins had to kindle the fire from 
drilled wood, though quicker methods were known and 
practised throughout the year. In Serbia it wascustomary 
to have the new fire “ churned ” in spring by two young people 
drilling wood in a dark room. No clothes were worn at the 
churning. 7 

The New Moon.—Though the moon is periodically cut 
into bits or devoured by the demons, it is so alert and punctual 
in its renewal that it does not seem to expect any human 
assistance. In the vast amount of material available on the 
subject of moon worship, very little can be found concerning 
actual help to the New Moon. Sir James Frazer mentions a 
habit of the Ovambo tribes to paint their bodies with a kind 
of white earth, “ perhaps in imitation of the planet’s silvery 
light.” (Golden Bough, Vol. VI.) The question, however, 
remains open whether this is done in order to protect oneself 
by means of mimicry against the evil power of the moon, 
exercised now and then upon men’, or whether the tribes are 
trying to produce or multiply the moonshine. The new 
moon, however, requires a great deal of attention in a 
negative way. The day when it is missing from the sky is 
called “ the rest of the moon’s heart,” and must be kept 
holy, reserved, inactive. The sub-tropical and tropical races 
prohibit strictly anything which might disturb the invisible 
moon—work, hunting, riding, changing clothes, victuals 
touched by fire, prophecy, and ritual dance. No wonder that 
after such careful observances, the new crescent is hailed 
with equally tender attention. “ (if)... I beheld... the 
moon walking in brightness . . . and my mouth hath kissed 
my hand,” we read in Job xxxi, 26 ff. And even though we 
are far from the tropics, we might curtsey to the New Moon 
seven times.” f 

The New Water —Water also dies, and has to be restored 

to vigour with the help of man. Generally speaking, running 
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water is alive, water flowing slowly and low is sick; still 
water is dead, unclean, dominated by evil powers. (We are 
not concerned here with the ocean, which lies outside the 
tangible world, bridging this life with the aftermath, or with 
the lakes, which are parts of the main, mysteriously con- 
nected with it by underground passages beyond the ken 
of man.) The running water ages after harvest. Its stream 
slackens, loses its brightness, and finally becomes covered 
with ice. So do the wells. The water is dead. As such, it has 
become uncanny, and endowed with ominous qualities. If 
we are courageous enough, we might cut the ice exactly 
at midnight of Christmas Eve, which corresponds to the 
zero hour of the primitive’s year, and, kneeling over the gap, 
we could see our future reflected on the still face of the 
water. (See The Christmas Eve, by K. J. Erben.) The new 
water rituals are, perhaps, the oldest, though much obliter- 
ated. The remaining survivals in Europe have attached 
themselves to the Christian festival of Epiphany. Parallel 
with other dates, the water festival was shifted several times, 
according to the New Year. In some cases a ritual is observed 
both round about Twelfth Night and also about the vernal 
equinox, mostly on Easter Saturday. 

In Central Europe there is a service of blessing the water 
on Epiphany Eve. The ice on the river or brook is cut by | 
the father of the family and the water brought to church in 
small jugs by women or children. The font is also filled with 
fresh water. A service takes place, consisting of a litany, 
benediction, and consecration of the water in the font. The 
congregation nurse their jugs on their knees until the moment 
when the priest dips the aspergill in the newly-blessed font, 
and is about to sprinkle the people with it. Then everybody 
uncovers his or her jug and the water in it receives the 
blessing. At home the master of the house walks through 
the rooms, barn and stable, carrying the holy water with 
which he sprinkles all premises, using a few rye ears for the 
aspergill. If there is any pump, well or duck pond on the 
farm, they also have to be renewed and sanctified by a few 
drops. Finally the remaining holy water is poured into a 
hanging vessel and hung upon the wall near the door. Like 
Balder’s mistletoe, the vessel must not touch the ground. 

In the festival of Plough Monday and its counterparts 
on the Continent, it is not so much the power to purify, but 
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rather to fructify, which is expected to act when the New 
Water is delivered from the bonds of ice by man’s help. 
Therefore everything which is to prosper is brought into 
contact with it. In England horses and ploughshares used 
to be driven through the new water on the first Monday after 
Epiphany (Plough Monday), the ploughshares being substi- 
tutes for the arable land. In Bavaria horses were bathed in 
an ice hole on St. Stephen’s night, December 26th. Also 
St. Valentine’s day was deemed a fit date for bathing the 
cattle. Some would say that that was the origin of the 
superstition current in Germany that on that festive day 
horses must not be harnessed for work, though another 
theory is that the superstition is due to the evil reputation 
of the day, which is‘said to be Judas’ birthday. The very 
fact that the day of the new water ritual could be connected 
with the man who stands for baseness only underlines the 
idea that the festivities of the water renewal were part of a 
mythological drama, in which the deadly powers in nature 
were challenged by man. In Bulgaria there is a very joyful 
rite of the new water, called “ Bathing the Midwife.” On 
the day of Epiphany all young married couples of the village 
assemble in front of the good woman’s cottage, the men 
invade the dwelling and capture her. She is then dragged 
out and driven to the river on a gaily decorated sledge, with 
much shouting on the part of the men, who promise her a 
bath in the ice hole. At the water bank a fight takes place, 
the husbands threatening to throw the midwife into the hole, 
the wives defending her. The women win, and, instead of 
a plunge, the midwife only has her hands washed in the 
bucket of freshly brought water. The wives then provide 
her with a new towel each, in the corner of which some 
money is tied up as a present. The day ends in dancing . 
and songs. The number and beauty of the future generation 
is thus ensured. 

The New Earth—Except in the imagery of the apocalypt- 
ist, the ageless Mother Earth is not to be renewed. She needs 
rest from time to time, like the moon, and lies fallow every 
fourth or seventh year. But she grows never old. Yet all 
is not well. Her husband ages, his problem must be solved. 
So he, the spirit of vegetation, has to perish and in his place 
a new husband has to be found. The spirit of vegetation, or 
the baal of the land, was killed at various dates. In the 
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shape of a ram he used to be beheaded in Bohemia as soon 
as the harvest home was over. The October horse died in 
the middle of October, the Martini goose in November, the 
Freyer’s boar of the Norse legends in December. Or the 
spirit might have survived till Yule-tide in the shape of a 
sheaf ; but at Yule-tide his fate was sealed, for the sheaf was 
thrashed, the grains ground, made into a pastry, and eaten. 
In Babylonia the husband of the Earth lived until the vernal 
festival. Then his hardships began and ended in his death. 
In each case the place was cleared for the new husband. 
The king is dead, long live the king. 

But there was one more way of the renewal of the vigour 
of the vegetation spirit where he was not killed to be eaten or 
buried. It was the case of sending him to spend some time 
in the realm of the Underworld, where he might hibernate in 
a trance or dream. This underworld locality varies from a 
hell to a narrow space in the roots of the corn, or in the 
innermost part of a tree trunk. But wherever he might be 
spending the winter, he must be called and brought back. ° 
No sooner the winter solstice has come and gone, man begins 
to rouse the vegetation spirit by wassailing the trees and 
fields. 

The trees are encircled by the young people for the purpose 
of hallowing (“ howling ”) the sleeper. The ground is stamped 
upon and bells are rung. The Morris dancers tie the bells to 
their knees. The Unterinnthal children have handbells with 
which they walk in the fields to “ wake up St. George.” The 
Slavs go about ringing a bunch of keys, a music favoured by 
St. Peter, who then unlocks the earth and lets the Spring out. 
The tree, or a part of it, containing the spirit of vegetation, 
is sometimes brought indoors so as to impart fertility not 
only to the field and orchard, but also to the stable and house. 
The tree or its substitute is then treated with much affection 
and respect, whether it happens to be at the time when 
winter has reached its climax, and is turning to retreat, or 
whether spring has already come. The cherry Bûche de 
Noél, the pine-tree of Christmas, the maypole, the biblical 
asherim, the osiers with catkins, or the palms, or the Whitsun 
greenery, all are abodes, nay, impersonations of the new 
husband of the Earth, re-awakened, resurrected, brought back 
to her. 

The New Man.—Having done so much for everybody, has 
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man thought of making also himself new? Not the primitive. 
Only much later were witchcraft treatments invented for 
recapturing personal youth. Two remedies were popular, 
namely, bathing in milk, blood, wine, or potions of herbs, 
and wearing special amulets and rings. Why did not the 
savage think of that ? The answer seems to be that the savage 
did not possess a self to be renewed. His self was so bound up 
with the existence and welfare of his clan that he neither 
thought nor had a right to think of himself as an individual. 
He had his share in the annual renewal of the community 
through the restoration of the fertility spirit represented in 
his baal, or king, or Apis, or Green George, or Wotan’s horse. 
And not only had the individual to do without a new youth, 
but he also had no liberty to have or do anything new. Any 
step to the right or left from “ what has always been done ” 
would result in his disaster and, may be, that of the whole 
community. This instinct to be alarmed at any departure 
from approved methods and manners dies hard in us. Many 
a Mrs. Grundy still acts on it rather than on any selfish 
motive. 

There is a long list of new ventures which are dangerous 
in the simple man’s eye. Building a new house is very daring. 
The propitiatory sacrifices immured or buried under the 
foundations have been abandoned in later stages, but there 
is still current the superstition that he who builds himself a 
new house would die within a year. Another version says 
that the first-comer into a new house shall die. It is advisable 
to send in first a scapegoat. Even when moving into new 
quarters, people would send in first a dog or a cat, while 
others walk in holding a statue of a saint in their outstretched 
hands. A new cradle brings bad luck to the male heirs. A 
new hive demands in Russia that the first swarm should be 
drowned. The Russian peasant thinks it risky even to intro- 
duce a goat or cat of a new, hitherto unheard of, colouring 
or stature, 

A really good cook seldom appreciates any “ new-fangled ” 
method of work or labour-saving utensils. Hers is, of course, 
a very different reason from conservatism, and, in any case, 
has nothing to do with the following story, told in a missionary 
sermon by the hero himself. He once attempted to cook a 
vegetable grown at his island in a new way of his own inven- 
tion. All his daily doings being a constant source of thrill 
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to his fold, much comment and discouragement was uttered 
while the greens simmered in the pot. In a few days the 
event was forgotten, but not for long. It so happened that 
the crop of the vegetable fell a victim to an unusually large 
number of caterpillars. The missionary spent several very 
uncomfortable nights while his congregation shouted for his 
life round his hut, reminding him how he took no notice of their 
warnings not to cook the vegetable in a different way. 

The idea that a new frock is a tonic, now propagated in 
most women’s weeklies, is diametrically opposed to the views 
of the primitive. New clothes are dangerous. It takes some 
time to wear off the bad luck they bring. On the Continent 
one may still see some elderly lady pulling gently a young 
girl’s ear and wishing her to “wear this new frock out in 
good health.” Inflicting thus suffering upon the wearer, one 
has propitiated the demons whom one had offended by the 
change. Lastly, taking a new name is an act of desperate 
daring, to be done only in extreme cases. It is risked some- 
times as a last resort in utter helplessness, i.¢., by an incurable 
patient. It may be that the demons of illness would become 
confused hearing the new name ; they might even depart in 
quest for the person whom they had known before under the 
old name, and who has now evidently gone away. Another 
case is to change one’s name when renouncing one’s per- 
sonality or undertaking a new mission—as do the nuns, the 
pilgrims, rulers, and heroes about to undertake hard tasks. 
It expresses fitly that the person is ready to sacrifice every- 
thing, regardless of his own safety. 

We have discarded these ideas centuries ago. They are out- 
worn more thoroughly than any hat. Quite so. Yet in the 
spring this year an up-to-the-minute daily paper described an 
enemy ship which had been sunk. The accomplished reporter 
gave all technical details and strategic possibilities of the 
event, and then stated that the ship used to be called by a 
different name, which could still be read on the hulk under 
a thick coat of paint. “ And so,” the report ended, “ her 
new name proved to bring her bad luck.” 


W. J. Browney. 


TOLEDO AFTER THE STORM. 


VEN as side-door to one of the most famous cities ‘of 

Europe, old capital of Castile, Visigothic then Christian 

metropolis, and chief jewel in the crest of the Cid 
Campeador, nothing could be more disenchanting than the 
Toledo railway station, which is some way outside the walls, on 
a road into the fields and vineyards. It always was like the 
station for a third-rate provincial town, and now that it has 
gone through the regular vicissitudes of being raided and rebuilt 
it looks meaner than ever. You have only to sit in a Spanish 
train to-day tosee what persistent bombing can do. Theairmen 
were not bad shots, and made sure of the railway buildings, 
. including bridges and culverts. Hundreds of miles of rusty 
skeleton trains, never shifted from the goods-yards and 
sidings where they once stood burning, are another of their 
conspicuous trophies. 

But the obsessing question was what sort of shock to be 
prepared for on reaching the Alcantara, famous old bridge, 
beyond which the Alcazar used to tower, cruel and threaten- 
ing, grim embodiment of centuries of autocratic rule and 
repression. Was it now a heap of ruins, or a yawning gap in 
the great mountain of tortuous streets, churches, convents, 
mosques, synagogues, towers, and loopholed gateways, 
familiar in former days, and dear to El Greco and all the 
painters ? Well, here is the bridge, no more altered than the 
Tagus which it spans ; and there is the Alcazar, just as they 
left it when the siege was raised, the main walls standing yet, - 
though fissured and decapitated of their arrogant towers ; all 
ready, apparently, to collapse at any moment, but for the 
girders now visible tying the fabric together, a clumsy 
expedient of which the restorers were so ashamed that they 
buried them in the vast thickness of the masonry. Formerly, 
the only decorous way in was from the lively old market- 
place, the Zocodover. It led through a sumptuous portal into 
the great patio, of which the sheen and symmetry of marble 
columns can be glimpsed through the rents, giving scale to 
the magnitude of the overthrow. But there are tracks now 
all over the debris, inviting you to explore where the big mine 
went off, or where the women and children used to wait in 
the dark for the next shell. Everything is now a show, charge 
for admission one peseta, and there are gruesome relics on 
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sale. There are picture postcards, too, but the photos on view 
of the ruins are not to be purchased, for official reasons 
presumably. My only regret was that the hideous thing could 
not have been tidily removed without bringing down with it 
older and comelier buildings ensconced close under the 
ramparts. 

~ The siege of the Alcazar made a tremendous noise in the 
world. It is a chief episode in two of the few books on the 
civil war that have any literary merit, L’Espoir, by André 
Malraux, a Red, the other by an Englishman as Blue as self- 
satisfied human nature can possibly be. The French novelist 
put his record in a form simulating fiction, his purpose being 
to reveal and interpret, as he had already done with other 
human cataclysms in his great novels on the Chinese struggle 
with the Japanese. Malraux, the airman, was here on the 
spot, watching and taking part, and his will be the classic 
version of what his rival calls “ the epic of the Alcazar.” The 
latter works himself up into paroxysms of admiration for the 
heroic defenders, quoting Euripides in the original Greek, and 
hurling contempt at the besiegers, without mentioning, how- 
ever, that they were not likely to show much fight when many 
of them had their families as hostages inside the fortress. Far 
be it from any who cannot see into the man’s mind to dis- 
parage the valiant colonel holding the post, and faced, it is 
alleged, with the tragic alternative of surrender or the sacrifice 
of his son. But Malraux shows that, although there was a 
siege, those outside dare not attack in earnest, for these 
compulsive personal reasons. The drama staged at Toledo 
was “la plus grande imposture de Phistoire? the most 
sublime fraud on record. 

Elsewhere, Toledo is little changed. It is more shabby and 
unswept, and perhaps that slight difference was what made me 
lose my way once in the maze of narrow streets. Or was it 
because I kept dodging the soldiers, who were marching to 
and fro all day with a band at the head? I did not want to 
be mobbed for not giving the fascist salute. Yet a military 
band in Spain is a potent lure; they play real music, and are 
first-rate performers. Once I had to ask exactly where I was, 
and the man replied in French. He grew suspiciously con- 
fidential, andin Spain to-day it is dangerous to be drawn. And 
he kept turning up again, in the Cathedral introducing me 
to some exalted personage as “ mon amt.” 
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There it is consoling to find the medieval glass not all gone. 
To east and south, where the blast came from the great ex- 
plosion at the Alcazar, there are large patches of white, and 
many small bits like the plain glass put in where Cromwell’s 
troopers poked their lances through the heads of saints and 
apostles in Exeter Cathedral. West and north far less 
damage was done, and the modern Spaniard being good at 
stained glass there may some day be a passable restoration. 
This was the largest area of medizval glass in Europe, but the 
quality was not superfine. Once inside the quiet cloister of 
San Juan de los Reyes, the lovely plateresque hospital of 
Santa Cruz, or any of the houses with cavernous roofs of 
cedar exquisitely carved, one was back in old Toledo. The 
towered gateways, the Byzantine, Arabian, and Gothic 
shrines, were exactly as they used to be. And the crowd in 
Santo Tomé, when as the hour struck the sacristan rolled back 
the curtain before Greco’s Burial of Count Orgaz, was as dense 
and as obviously trying to dissemble complete bewilderment 
as the mob at Geneva last August. 

But it was a relief to quit Toledo, and that not merely to 
escape the Fifth Column. Barrés says it is less a city than a 
place having significance for the soul: .Let us see in it a 
chapter in the history of the human soul, one to be read and 
experienced over and over again. But a sacrilegious postscript 
has been added. Can it ever be expunged ? 

Ernest A. BAKER. 
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THE WAR IN SPAIN.* 


Of the many books on the civil war which raged in Spain 
from 1936 to 1939 and cost about a million lives, that 
by Alvarez Del Vayo is the most significant. Here is the 
first detailed narrative of the struggle by one of the leading 
actors. The Foreign Minister of the Republic was in the thick 
of it from beginning to end, and the Republican cause could 
desire no better champion. Himself a moderate Socialist, he 
worked harmoniously with men of various schools of thought . 
who were opposed to the reactionary forces associated in 
Franco’s rebellion. The author makes a pleasant impression 
on his readers. He is obviously a kindly, humane man, an 
ardent patriot and a good citizen of the world. He holds his 
opinions strongly, but there is less bitterness in his pages 
than one might expect. His book is not and could not be the 
cool and judicial survey which we may expect when time, the 
great healer, has begun to play its part, but it will continue to 
be read so long as the world is interested in a poignant drama 
involving not only opposing forces in Spain but far-reaching 
European issues as well. The picture is painted on a large 
canvas. The statesman who represented his country at 
Geneva and believed in the League realises that in the broad 
perspective of history the Spanish war will stand out as the 
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prologue to the tragedy which is now being enacted before 
our eyes. 

The main thesis is that the Republic was destroyed not by 
Spaniards, but by Italian and German troops, guns and aero- 
planes despatched by the two Dictators in furtherance of 
their plan to bring Spain into the orbit of the Axis. The 
author is convinced, though of course he cannot prove, that 
the large majority of Spaniards were loyal to the Republican 
Government which took office in January 1936 as a result of 
the victory of the Left. Franco and the little group of 
Generals who led the revolt would have soon been defeated, 
he assures us, but for the foreign help they received and 
but for the cruel farce of “ non-intervention ” which pre- 
vented the Government obtaining help from England and 
France. Del Vayo writes quietly as a rule, but his anger boils 
over again and again as he records the indifference of London 
and Paris. The Republican Government was recognised as 
the only legitimate authority, yet the customary right of a 
Government to buy arms in neutral countries was withheld. 
How could it win when the dice were thus loaded against it ? 
He marvels at the short-sightedness of British and French 
statesmen who looked on with folded arms while a friendly 
Government went down under the hammer-strokes of the 
Dictators. In vain did he warn them that the victory of the 
rebels meant the domination of Spain by the Dictators and 
the use of her resources, perhaps even of her arms, in the 
European struggle which lay ahead. That the passivity of 
the Western democracies localised the war, as they desired, 
was true enough ; but this temporary success was secured at 
the cost of encouraging the Dictators to fresh aggressions 
and of adding to their strength when the great conflict 
began. 

The criticism of the four Powers—Italy and Germany for 
supporting rebellion, England and France for refusing leave 
to the Government to buy arms—will seem to many readers 
unanswerable. But what of his defence of the Cabinet of 
which he was a member? He is aware of the charges against 
them, and he attempts to meet each in turn. He denies that it 
was at any moment a Bolshevist tool. It bought what it 
needed from Russia merely because other countries, in the 
name of non-intervention, declined to sell. He refutes the 
legend that all its supporters were “ reds,” reminding us that 
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not a single Socialist was a Cabinet Minister when the revolt 
began, much less a Communist or an Anarchist. He admits 
atrocities, though he declares them to have been grossly 
exaggerated by Nazi and Fascist propaganda. “ At the begin- 
ning of the war, in Madrid, Barcelona, Valencia, in nearly 
every part of Republican Spain, there were illegal executions 
and people were shot without trial and without the know- 
ledge of the Government. It was a moment of great popular 
indignation, when anger against the traitors had let loose a 
tide of passion difficult to stem in such circumstances.” He 
denies that it was a fight between the friends and the foes of 
religion. For generations the immense political influence of 
the Church had been thrown on the side of the possessing 
classes, whose short-sighted selfishness had vetoed agrarian 
and educational reforms, and it naturally shared in their un- 
popularity. When the Church identified itself with popular 
rights as among the Basques, its support was joyfully wel- 
comed ; and our author declares that many of the lower ranks 
of the clergy were on the side of the peasantry from which 
they were sprung. Though the stress of war inevitably brought 
men of extreme opinions into high office, it was realised that 
Spain was not ripe for Socialism or Communism. 

While rebutting the commonest charges against the Govern- 
ment, our author admits that mistakes were committed and 
that some of its champions proved unworthy of the good 
cause. The worst error was the feebleness of the Ministry 
during the six months between the election of January 1936 
and the explosion in July, despite the unmistakable signs 
that a revolt was being actively prepared. Supporters of 
Franco argue that he only rebelled when the country was 
slipping into anarchy, and that the Communists, with Russia 
pulling the strings, were about to murder the leading members 
of the Right. Nothing of the sort, replies Del Vayo. The 
Right refused to recognise the verdict of the polls and decided 
to regain by the sword the power they had lost on the political 
stage. President Azana, so far from being the strong man of 
the Left as many had believed, appears in these pages as a 
feeble creature whose temperamental pessimism led him to 
throw up the sponge before the end of the struggle. Largo 
Caballero, the first Socialist Premier, is praised for his straight- 
forward character and energy, but it is his successor, Dr. 
Negrin, a distinguished Professor of Physiology, who receives 
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the highest marks. When the fall of Barcelona broke the 
back of the Republican resistance, the Government strove to 
hold out till a promise of clemency could be obtained. 
Franco, breathing out fire and slaughter against “ the reds,” 
rejected all appeals and insisted on unconditional surrender ; 
and the revolt of Colonel Casado in Madrid played straight 
into his hands. Though the story closes in an atmosphere of. 
gloom the author refuses to abandon hope. Franco, he 
declares, is too narrow, too vindictive, too unconstructive, to 
rebuild the country. Mass executions, crowded prisons, 
hunger and foreign domination increase the unpopularity of 
the new régime. That it will not last very long the author 
feels sure. “ The history of the Spanish people is full of 
audacity, courage and surprises.” 


G. P.G. 


THE FAR EAST MAKES HISTORY. 


The modernisation of Japan has been often—perhaps too 
often—described, but in this study, for the facts in which Mr. 
Norman has ransacked a multitude of sources, attention is 
concentrated on the economic aspect of the changes. Looking 
back to the beginning of these changes, we find that medieval 
Japan, isolatėd and self-sufficient, was subject to an increas- 
ingly desperate difficulty of balancing budgets though material 
wealth increased, just as progressive Occidental nineteenth- 
century States were; and, after the change, the process 
started all over again. In one of his footnotes (in which the 
author confesses that he has included all sorts of interesting 
topics that arise in the course of his study but point in other 
directions), Mr. Norman* touches on the failure of China to 
perform a similar transformation. Chinese society, he says, 
was “ sui generis, making all comparison with other types of 
society hazardous if not disastrous to the impetuous student.” 

* ¥apan’s Emergence as a Modern State. By E. Herbert Norman. 108.3; British 
Relations with China. By Irving S. Friedman. 10s. ; American Policy in the Far East : 
1931-40. By T. A. Bisson. 6s.; Australia’s Interests and Policies in the Far East. By 
Jack Shepherd. 10s. ; New Zealand’s Interests and Policies in the Far East. By tan F. G. 
Milner. ss. ; German Interests and Policies in the Far East. By Kurt Bloch. 53. ; The 
Chinese Army. By Major Evans Fordyce Carlson. 5s. 3 Fapanese Indusiry: Its 
Recent Development and Present Condition. By G. C. Allen. 5s.; The Problem of 
Japanese Trade Expansion in the Post-War Situation. By Miriam S. Farley. 5s. 


Publications in the Institute of Pacific Relations Inquiry Series: London, George 
Allen & Unwin Ltd. 
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And yet hesuggestsin his text that patriotism in Japan and the 
lack of it in China are the reason. But is it not just this, that 
China was sui generis, while Japan had borrowed everything 
and was conscious of it? Japan was ready to borrowagain, and 
did, while China could not conceive such a thing. As regards 
Japan’s modern industrialisation, he describes it as following 
a course contrary to the normal Occidental one, in that the 
heavy industries preceded the light. Miss Freda Utley, in 
Japan’s Feet of Clay, puts it rather that Japan’s modernisa- 
tion started with heavy industry so far as the production of 
armaments is concerned, but that otherwise the course of 
industrialisation was from light to heavy. The German 
Empire would provide more of a parallel and less of a contrast 
to Japan than Britain does. Mr. Norman by no means omits 
politics from his survey, but here too economic influences take 
premier place. He relates how criticism is suppressed, but by 
describing this as being adopted as an alternative to corrup- 
tion, leaves the impression that public money is always 
honestly spent, though this is not at all the case. 

Where Mr. Norman was most concerned with economics in 
the Meiji era (1868-1912), Mr. Friedman tells of Britain’s 
relations with China from 1931 to 1940, and it is remarkable 
how, to anybody interested in the Far East, it appears as a 
continuation of the same story. He keeps a watchful eye on 
economic factors, but is more directly concerned with the 
political aspect, of which the salient feature is the continual | 
encroachment of Japan. After a brief historical introduction 
he discusses the diplomacy which accompanied the rape of 
Manchuria, and is quite uncensorious regarding the British 
treatment of the Stimson Note. Mr. T. A. Bisson tells the 
story of the same period, but, coming a little further down, 
passes quite lightly over that episode. He shows that America 
has not, as some Americans have complained, neglected to 
stand in defence of rights in Eastern Asia. Indeed, since 
Britain has been so preoccupied with European affairs as not 
to count in Oriental power politics, Washington has been the 
one voice left. The present trouble is not that aggression is 
anything new, but that it has come in an extraordinarily 
brutal form when all States were definitely pledged neither 
to commit nor to permit it. Mr. Friedman on his last page 
suggests that there are many in England who take the view 
(hinted at by Mr. Chamberlain in the House of Commons) 
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that the one important thing is that British capital will always 
find a way. 

Politically, of course, Australia’s relationships with Japan 
are bound up with those of Britain, but her economic and 
geographical circumstances fully justify separate considera- 
tion, the main lines of which are examined by Mr. Shepherd. 
Iron is a large factor in the present as well as in the past 
European war, and is equally prominent in Japan’s war on 
China. Japan was reckoning on the exploitation of the rich 
iron deposits at Yampi Sound, in the north-west of Australia, 
but in 1938 the Australian Government revoked all contracts 
and prohibited export—which, of course, only makes Japan 
all the more eager for the ores of China and French Indo- 
China. Australia is uncomfortably aware of being included in 
the larger Japanese conception of the South Seas ; but she is 
equally conscious of the present struggles in Europe and Asia 
jeopardising her future commercial prosperity, to say nothing 
of her political conditions. Mr. Milner’s ‘survey of New 
Zealand’s Far Eastern relations is concerned with develop- 
ments since 1930, and shows a darkening Japanese shadow. 

Germany’s relations with China and Japan differ from those 
of Britain. As a result of the war of 1914-18 she lost treaty 
rights in China and private property in Japan, but has since 

‘made great headway in both countries and, commercially, 
has gained something by recognising Manchukuo; but for 
_ the moment the future is so entirely unpredictable that Mr. 
Bloch’s study of Germany’s Far Eastern interests seems rather 
a book for future reference than for present study—except, of 
course, as part of the complex that concerns us all. 

Major Carlson gives us an able survey of the constitution of 
the Chinese army, whose steadfastness in resisting Japan’s 
highly mechanised forces for over three years has been the 
greatest surprise that China has had for the world. He points 
-out how fundamentally illusory is the idea of Chinese inde- 
pendence under the puppet Government, since, though 
Chiang Kai-shek has put up such a wonderful resistance, 
Wang Ching-wei has no troops whatever on whom he can 
depend, so that China under his “ rule ” must necessarily be 
garrisoned by Japanese troops. 

Professor G. C. Allen and Miss Miriam Farley both consider 
the future of Japanese trade, and its effects on Japan and on 
foreign countries. Professor Allen, who spent some years in 
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Japan studying its economics, goes far more into detail con- 
cerning the facts of development, and Miss Farley devotes 
more consideration to the alternative adjustments from which 
a choice must be made when a peace-time economy is resumed. 
Professor Allen draws attention to the immense increase 
which preparation for and prosecution of war has brought to 
heavy industry, and the set-back to light industry in conse- 
quence. He also mentions how, since the taking of Manchuria, 
wages (in a sharply depreciated currency) have been sub- 
stantially reduced. The way this was done was very simple. 
“ The world is against us ; we must all stand together.” With 
this slogan the trade unions were turned into patriotic 
societies and the workers bamboozled out of their wages. 

In these books we have widely differing but all authoritative 
views of the same immense problem—chiefly from the eco- 
nomic standpoint, which is the one that mainly interests us 
nowadays. 

A. Morcan Younc. 


THE TOTALITARIAN ENEMY.* 


The author of this clever book sees in Nazism and Bolshev- 
ism two forms of expression of one and the same danger for 
civilised mankind, which is to be-deprived of liberty under 
the pretext of it being incompatible with the social and 
economic necessities of our time. Both régimes wish to 
destroy with Messianic claims, as barbaric religions of hate, 
all the values of Western culture. If the origins and structures 
of the two régimes differ and their ideologies sound different, the 
political systems are identical: they are barbaric tyrannies 
with an absolute belief in the Fuehrer, without regard for 
truthand morals. Psychical fluidity iscommon to both peoples: 
the Germans, in spite of all their technical progress, are not 
thoroughly civilised and are prone to extreme explosions of 
savagery and baseless metaphysics. The first leaders of 
Bolshevism may have been ascetic idealists, the Nazis are 
only psychopaths of the worst kind. The German and the 
Russian movements are both results of a European cultural 
and economic crisis, the breakdown of the liberal free trade 
society of the nineteenth century; the differences in the 
external appearance of both are due to Germany having 

* The Totalitarian Enemy. By F. Borkenau. Faber & Faber. ros. 6d. 
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already been highly capitalistic, Russia much less so. The 
totalitarian character of both régimes is the same, for similar 
reasons : that there was no party to found a real collectivism, 
that a group belonging to no class grasped the reins at a 
chaotic moment and now suppresses all classes alike. In 
Russia there was no dictatorship of the proletariat, but a 
dictatorship over the proletariat, proletarians having as little 
say there as in Germany. The author supplies a cross-section, 
showing great knowledge, through the ideological and eco- 
nomic development of Bolshevism and Nazism. Germany, he 
says, was in 1933 too sick to be cured in a decent way, so 
there was only a maniacal outburst of despair, a visionary 
convulsion of empty hearts and empty heads. All Germans 
are to-day, as all Russians, State slaves who, though underfed, 
are terribly overworked. The Russians are as little socialistic 
as the Nazis are anti-Bolshevist. In Germany, bolshevisation 
took place under the smoke-screen of the anti-Comintern 
Pact. The West was for a dangerously long time deluded as to 
the meaning of Nazism, and believed that it would quiet down 
to an anti-Bolshevist conservatism with which it would be 
possible to live. But Germany is more dangerous than Russia, 
because her revolutionary élan is not yet dead. There is a 
great possibility of Germany going Communist because there 
are. many communistic tendencies up to the High Command ; 
it would therefore be a dangerous mistake to play off an 
allegedly conservative body of Generals against Nazism. The 
war will only be won if the West carries out a social change 
without a revolution, by way of a reasonable agreement of all 
concerned so that there should be no tyranny: certain 
economic rights of the individual will have to disappear, but 
the rights of thought and faith must be maintained. Then 
instead of a totalitarian world-conquest there will be a world 
co-operation worthy of civilisation. 
J. Lesser. 


THE REBUILDING OF LONDON.* 


Measured against the means at their disposal, the task 
which faced Londoners on September 6th, 1666, was formid- 
able indeed. England was at war and in her capital city the 
smoke was rising from the ruins of “ 13,200 houses, the Royal 

* The Rebuilding of London after the Great Fire. By T. F. Reddaway. Cape. 18s. 
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Exchange, the Customs House and the halls of forty-four of 
the city Companies, the Guildhall and nearly all the City 
buildings, St. Paul’s itself and eighty-seven of the parish 
churches, besides furniture and commodities valued at over 
three and a half million pounds.” To house and feed the 
refugees and to restore public confidence were immediate 
problems which yielded to the King’s resolution and the 
buoyancy of the citizens, but the major task of reconstruction 
could brook little more delay, because of the importance of 
London’s contribution to the national revenue and the danger 
that the homeless might settle permanently elsewhere. 
Though there were no insurance funds to furnish capital for 
rebuilding, the desire to turn disaster into opportunity was 
widespread and had the King’s sympathy; but the visions 
conjured up by the idealistic plans prepared by Evelyn, Wren, 
Hooke and others vanished when it proved impossible to 
construct the detailed survey of individual holdings needed 
to secure improvements of lay-out through exchanges of land. 
Mr. Reddaway’s study acquits the citizens of the charges of 
selfish obstruction made by Stephen Wren and later com- 
mentators, and shows how the necessity for rapid restoration 
of the city’s life and the limited resources of seventeenth- 
century government forced all the competent authorities to 
content themselves with improvements which, though far 
short of wholesale replanning, were costly and substantial, 
Immense difficulties were surmounted. ‘The judges of the 
Fire Court hacked their way through the legal jungle of 
property rights and obligations ; adequate labour, attracted 
from the provinces, was protected from the jealousy of the 
London crafts; a steady flow of materials at reasonable 
prices was secured ; new and better standards of construction 
were enforced; funds were raised from the Coal Dues to 
finance the improvements and (evading Parliamentary 
limitations) the City’s public buildings programme; while 
land required for street widening and re-siting of markets was 
compulsorily bought on terms equitably assessed, often in the 
face of tenacious opposition from the owners. 

Mr. Reddaway has gathered his material skilfully and 
patiently from among the public records, the archives and 
collections of the Corporation of London and other con- 
temporary sources, manuscript and printed, the bulk and 
complexity of which are partly disclosed by his references and 
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bibliography. The results, set forth with clarity and force, 
touch many interests besides those of professed students of 
London history. The King’s energy and enlightenment are 
fully brought out, and the shares of Wren and Hooke in the 
final achievement are justly measured ; one excellent chapter 
describes the working of the Fire Court; aspects of local 
government in the seventeenth century are illuminated by 
analyses of the City’s finances and the administration of the 
Rebuilding Acts; and the forgotten projects of the Fleet 
Canal and Thames Quay reveal contemporary conceptions of 
town-planning. Attractive and varied plates really illustrate 
the text, though one or two of the facsimiles are too reduced 
in scale for easy reading. 
G. PARSLOE. 


JOHN WESLEY THROUGH 
FRENCH EYES.* 


This appreciation of Wesley should illumine not only the 
author’s compatriots but British readers (who will benefit by 
the clarity and simplicity of her style), and in particular those 
of them who derive religious inspiration through Wesleyan 
channels. Agnés De La Gorce is to be congratulated on the 
knowledge and discernment she has brought to her task, and 
the high level of her treatment. She concentrates on essentials 
in the life and endeavours of the Oxford scholar who, two 
centuries after Luther and Calvin, at the outbreak of the 
industrial revolution, became the Protestant reformer of the 
mass of the English people whose plight was ignored by up- 
holders of the Anglican compromise. “ L'âme Puritaine,” the 
heritage he derived through his mother, is, the author admits, 
“wes étrangère” to the French; and logic despite the 
reformer’s regard for it cannot explain his contradictions. He 
was essentially British in his empiricism, solving problems as 
they arose in the light of experience. 

Lexpérience—le seul guide quwil crit infasllible—dirigeatt les 
évolutions de sa pensée. 


His rupture with the Moravians was partially inspired by 
their un-English characteristics, and whatever his indebtedness 


* Wesley, Maitre d'un Peuple. By Agnès De La Gorce. Albin Michel, Editeur. 
Paris. 35 francs. 
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to continental protestantism he subconsciously regarded it as 
an alien product. 


Anglais avant tout, Wesley, malgré ses révoltes partielles, voulait 
Sen tenir au compromis anglican. 


The author portrays a marvellous human being whose 
“ grandeurs ” are the more apparent because she does not 
obscure the “ petitesses.” The temporary though acute dis- 
turbances wrought by his love affairs and disastrous marriage 
are viewed in their right perspective. Timid and hesitant, he 
acquired a superhuman courage and resolution which were 
enhanced by his physical endurance. Fearing popular revolu- 
tionary movements based on the rights of man, he became 
“ le chef révolutionnaire ” of a “ corps redoutable ” who thanks 
to his educative discipline were enabled to secure such rights 
without resorting to revolution. Cultured and fastidious he 
became identified with those who were neither. 
“ Paime les pauvres ”—disait le réformateur. “Le rude et vieil 
Evangile ne doit étre enseigné que dans la pauvreté” 


His “ âme Puritaine ” necessitated an extreme hatred of 
Roman Catholicism whose saints he studied and certain of 
whom he revered and commended to his followers. Abhorring 
schism, he strove in vain for the unity of Protestants but was 
impelled by circumstances to separate Methodism from the 
Church of England, however much he denied the separation. 
His ideal was reform, a return to the primitive church. 


Récommencer L’ Eglise! Comme au temps de saint Paul! rien que 
cela! i 


In later years, amid the triumph of his cause, the author 
sees him lonely amid devoted subordinates whom he ruled as 
a general does his soldiers. 


Il demeurait un solitaire dans ses désillusions et dans sa complexité 
.. le pèlerin Pune lumière surnaturelle qui le fuyait comme un mirage. 


He desired more than outstanding civic virtues for the 
middle-class children of his early converts, and strove by 
meticulous regulations to mould them into saints : while he 
himself abandoning the mystical quest of former days be- 
came “le médecin empirique des dmes—et parfois des corps 
souffrants.” 


Son œuvre se fonde sur une abdication intellectuelle. 
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The debt our race owes to him is stressed, and the fact that 
virtues on which we pride ourselves are not innate, but acquired 
since he inspired them and revealed that a great Christian is 
necessarily a great humanitarian. Yet how alien to many 
moderns was his method of humanising their forefathers! 
He convinced them of judgment and the world to come, de- 
manding repentance for their sins and vigilance against 
diabolic powers. To all, he insisted, the Saviour God offered 
his redeeming grace, to all, without distinction. Wesley’s 
repudiation of Calvinism was fundamental and not at all due, 
as the author suggests, to its foreign origin. Neither their 
foreign race, as the author testifies, nor their Roman 
Catholicism, could prevent him from admiring and com- 
mending the “religion du ceur” of Thomas a Kempis, 
Pascal, Fénelon and others. 

Illustrative reproductions add to the vividness of the 
narrative. Amid the Battle of Britain, John Wesley, this 
“ maître ” of the British people, seems more akin to them 
than formerly, with his roots in the England he and his did 
so much to preserve through their super-terrestrial con- 
victions and values. D. P. H. 


ABDUL HAMID.* 


Much has been said and written already about the 
“ sick man” and the decline of his vast Empire. But this 
book is an essential document for understanding by the wider 
masses and it is a worthy contribution to the history of the 
Near East. The author brilliantly shows how this selfish ruler 
ruined his Empire for the sake of his personal egoism, and how 
he fought the battle of Islam against the unbelievers. In 
reading the biography of Abdul Hamid one is spontaneously 
reminded of the fate of another ruler of thistype. Both Abdul 
Hamid and Wilhelm II were victims of monomania, as a 
result of deficiency of love in their early youth. Both started 
to reign with insufficient experience, in a premature stage of 
their development, due to extraordinary circumstances. 
Wilhelm’s predecessor only reigned ninety-nine days, whereas 
the real pretender to the throne of Sultan Aziz did not come 
to rule at all: Murad, the elder brother of Abdul Hamid, who 
had been shocked by the “ suicide ” of his uncle, became 

* Abdul Hamid, the Shadow of God. By Alma Wittlin. John Lane. ras. 6d. 
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disordered in mind and was finally declared incurable, Thus 
Abdul Hamid succeeded to the sword of Osman and the 
rulership of all the Muslims. Having now the reins in his 
hands he personified Turkey with his absolute power. His 
ministers were only marionettes. His real servants were his 
spies, whom he valued most for the sake of his own self- 
preservation and his personal ambitions. All his doings were 
directed towards his own ends. He imprisoned himself in his 
favourite lildiz-Castle on the top of a hill and lived his life 
in a world of legend. In a century of construction, where all 
other countries strove for progress, he intentionally kept his 
country from any advance—electricity, the telephone, etc., 
were forbidden, since they might have been used for his 
destruction. His relation to the course of world events was 
utterly limited. As to politics his exclusive activities consisted 
in instigating the other powers against each other. So he 
succeeded in keeping Russia from the realisation of her plans 
concerning the control of the Straits, because of the interven- 
tion of the other Great Powers; and owing to the mutual 
jealousy of the latter, Turkey could prolong her state of 
agony. 
koison the whole book there is not a dull part. The 
Harem life is very vividly described. The black page in the 
history of Abdul Hamid, the Armenian Question, is thor- 
oughly discussed; as are the Balkan problems with all the 
consequences leading to the world war. 
A few slips have escaped the author, such as mentioning as 
a “ Greek ” the famous deputy Karasso, who was well known 
as a leading and prominent Jew, in the Young Turk move- 
ment. On the pressure of the Great Powers Abdul Hamid 
had to reform his country, mainly after the Armenian 
massacres. They insisted on having a righteous administra- 
tion and safe protection for the areas populated by Armenians. 
The Wilayet of Adana was one of these. The Armenians 
refused to have a Turk as Wali (district governor). The Arabs 
had never been entrusted with leading positions in Turke 
because Abdul Hamid did not rely on them. Thus the choice- 
of Karasso by the Sultan was agreed on by all parties. 
Special tribute should be paid to the translator, Norman 
Denny, since the book does not read like a translation, but 
has the vivid style of an original manuscript. 
Z. CARMI. 
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Although Dr. Maxwell Garnett’s book on 4 Lasting Peace* was 
actually written before the invasion of Belgium and the collapse of 
France, the main thread of the argument is not affected. Dr. Garnett 
looks forward to the new post-war Europe in the light of the past ; 
regarding German collaboration on equal terms with the victors as 
essential to any lasting settlement: “ There can be no question of a 
Carthaginian peace.” Such is the lesson.of the last twenty years. 
He urges, as a peace aim, the foundation of an international Common- 
wealth to include at least the British Empire, France and Germany, 
and to operate within the wider orbit of a “ restored and re-vitalised 
League of Nations.” The proposed constitution is a curious mixture 
of both the American Federal and the British Commonwealth inter- 
State systems. While his Commonwealth would be a League of States, 
rather than of peoples, members of the Supreme Council would be not 
government nominees, but persons voting independently, with the 
backing of public opinion. Thus, in the author’s view, the inter- 
national authority would be capable of effective power in its own 
sphere, and not at the mercy of State governments. Its primary 
duty is the prevention of aggression by the overwhelming power of 
collective force. Dr. Garnett rejects the creation of an international 
army or navy as “administratively impracticable and politically 
undesirable at the present time,” although he regards “ international 
control ” of military aeroplanes as essential. 

Assuming the Commonwealth’s overwhelming strength, exercised 
either as a whole or in-the first place by regional divisions, the question 
of peaceful change remains. Apparently the author would leave this 
to the League of Nations, which would set up Commissions of Inquiry 
and make recommendations, not requiring a unanimous vote. If the 
States in question refused to implement the award, the League Council 
would invoke Article 11, and thus “a re-vitalised League of Nations 
might exert sufficient pressure to bring about peaceful change.” Many 
will doubt the practical efficacy of Dr. Garnett’s general and rather 
tentative proposals, but none will dispute with him that in any inter- 
national community, the prime consideration is the loyalty and active 
support of the common purpose by both governments and peoples, 
rather than some special constitutional form. While, however, there 
may be more than one constitutional solution, it is essential to ensure 
that the common spirit is not thwarted, but encouraged by the legal 
structure and organs of international authority, 

A section of this book is contributed by Dr. H. F. Koeppler, who 
writes on “the basis of German co-operation.” His argument is 
devoted to showing that there is no “ original sin” in the ordinary 
German, and that historically German aggressiveness has been due to 

* Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 
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the ruthless and unscrupulous domination of the small Junker class, 
which has grown to include not only the great East Prussian landowners 
and the army, but. the wealthy industrialists as well. Headed by 
von Papen, they sold Germany to the Nazis in 1933. To prevent any 
future repetition, Dr. Koeppler urges three reforms to be made condi- 
tions of collaboration by the Reich in the post-war system. They are: 
“ Thorough land reform in the East,” involving the splitting up of the 
great estates; “close supervision of the key industries,” and the 
creation of a “real people’s army modelled on the ideas of Stein.” 
Germans are essentially, in the writer’s view, a democratic people 
lacking political experience. 


* * * * * 


Mr. Gordon Waterfield’s little book, What Happened to France? 
(John Murray, 5s.) describes his experiences as a member of Reuter’s 
staff at Paris for over four years and as war correspondent during the 
brief military struggle from April to June. It is a fairly safe prophecy 
that it will be read as long as men remember the titanic struggle which 
began in 1939 and wonder why a great country, with a fine military 
tradition and a brave people, collapsed like a house of cards. The 
author’s narrative is interesting enough, but more interesting still is 
his analysis of the causes of this unexpected catastrophe. In the 
military sphere, as we all know, the French mind had failed to move 
with the times, failed to realise that the day of mechanisation had come, 
failed to keep pace with a formidable neighbour preparing without 
concealment for the next round of the fight which has gone on for 
centuries. The Maginot Line, “ the wall of our garden ” as the French 
fondly called it, was a curse instead of a blessing, for it produced a false 
sense of security which paralysed effort in other directions. “ France 
had withdrawn behind the Maginot Line, like an aged tortoise into its 
shell.” Moreover, it stopped in the middle between the Swiss frontier 
and the sea, for Belgium, we are told, declared that its prolongation 
along the Luxemburg and Belgian frontiers would be regarded as an 
unfriendly act. If this is true, the responsibility of King Leopold and 
his advisers for the disaster is even greater than we thought. In the 
civilian field the causes of the collapse of France are still more culpable. 
Again and again we are informed that influential members of the Right 
desired a German victory as the only means of getting rid of the 
democratic régime which they hated and feared. Patriots like Paul 
Reynaud and Mandel strove gallantly to stop the rot, but in vain. 
President Lebrun lost heart. Bonnet and Laval, the two most con- 
temptible actors on the political stage, intrigued behind the scenes ; 
the senile Pétain and the ageing Weygand, obsessed by the vision of 
a Communist revolt, lent their great authority to the defeatists of 
Bordeaux and struck France’s sword out of her hand. The French 
people, Mr. Waterfield assures us, were sound, but they were like 
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sheep without a shepherd. A nation in which the cry is heard: Better 
Hitler than Blum! is ripe for defeat. The Vichy Government signed a 
blank cheque. “ They were not only unfit to lead, but they deceived 
the people. It is the prosecutors at the Riom trial who should be in the 
dock.” What marvellous luck the German Napoleon has had! Instead 
of finding Clemenceau and Foch in his path he met only Pétain and 
Laval, whose names will be openly cursed when France recovers her 
liberty. 


* * * * * 


Was Germany Defeated in 1918 ? is the subject of a recent Oxford 
Pamphlet on World Affairs* by The Times Military Correspondent. 
Captain Cyril Falls describes the main features of the 1918 campaigns, 
showing that Germany was “utterly defeated by military force,” as was 
recognised at the time by German statesmen, and not through “stabsin 
the back” by Jews and Communists, as asserted by Nazi propaganda. 
In another pamphlet on Labour under Nazi Rule, Dr. W. A. Robson 
lucidly sketches the transformation of labour conditions under the 
Nazi régime from an enlightened system of unions and collective 
bargaining to a state of industrial serfdom without parallel since the 
Middle Ages. At such price has Hitler ended unemployment. 

A well-known writer on the Jewish question, Dr. James Parkes, has 
contributed a pamphlet on Palestine in which he outlines the political 
history of the Mandate, with the conflicting claims of Arabs and Jews. 
As a purely political problem he regards the existing deadlock as 
insoluble and questions whether any alternative to the British Govern- 
ment’s present policy as formulated in the White Paper and expressed 
in the land regulations is practicable. However, he sees a possible 
solvent through the remarkable economic and social progress achieved 
by the Jews and which the author enthusiastically summarises. Un- 
fortunately, however, such success quite naturally engenders opposi- 
tion by the Arabs, through their fear of inferiority and ultimate 
political subordination. 

In the pamphlet on India, Professor L. F. Rushbrook Williams has 
very usefully summarised the growth of Indian Nationalism and the 
divergent approaches to the Indian constitutional problem of the 
Hindus and Muslims and the Indian States. 


* Oxford University Press. 3d. each net. 
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WHAT WE ARE FIGHTING FOR. . __ 


HERE appears to be an impression in some quarters 

that it is undesirable at present to discuss the world 

settlement after the war. Itis said to be premature— 
that word beloved of the official mind. Even if it were so, 
that does not seem a very formidable objection. It is better 
to be too soon than too late. Moreover, who knows how long 
the war will last ? Britain will no doubt go on fighting to the 
end, and that, we firmly believe, will be the defeat of Nazism. 
But when will that be ? No one can tell. It may be in two or 
three years. It may be next year. “It may be in an even 
shorter time. One thing about it seems tome probable. When 
it does come it will come suddenly. We know that Germany 
started the war with the idea of a Blitzkrieg. That has so 
far broken down. And it does not seem likely that it can be 
put on its legs again. The alternative is a prolonged struggle 
—a war of attrition or something like it. That may last a long 
time or it may not. All depends on the German resources. 
No doubt she has made large stores, but when they are 
exhausted they will not be easily renewed. 

There is besides one element of weakness in the German 
position which did not exist in the last war. Then, the 
German Empire started with a great prestige and a long 
tradition behind it. The Hitler régime has lasted less than 
ten years. Its military successes, great as they have been, 
have been bought by the assumption of large responsibilities. 
The populations brought under the iron tyranny of the 
Gestapo and all it stands for bitterly resent their fate. Apart 
from the Vichy Government and its sordid supporters, there 
is scarcely a man, woman or child in the conquered or un- 
conquered countries who would not rejoice in a Nazi over- 
throw. In Italy the position of the dictatorship is even worse 
than in Germany. It may well happen that on the first un- 
mistakable military defeat, the whole edifice of tyranny will 
fall like a house of cards, f 

For this reason alone we must not be caught napping by the 
“ outbreak of peace.” Hitler has already put forward a sketch 
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for a New Europe. Very likely before these words are in print 
he will have launched a more definite plan. The essence of his 
proposal is an offer of established security under the domina- 
tion of Germany: It is one of the symptoms that peace may 
be nearer than most of us expect that the pre-war arrogance 
of Berlin has been a good deal modified—in words. We hear 
fiow of suggestions that the Germans always meant to extend 
the full advantages of the Reich to other countries. They had 
no idea of monopolising trade or destroying nationality. 
‘Everyone is to sit under his own vine and his own fig-tree and 
teap the benefits of a German peage, while benevolent and 
self-sacrificing Nazis will put a stop to all international 
aggression. It is possible that people of short memories, 
harassed by wars and rumours of wars, may be attracted by 
this picture, especially when it is set off by the darkest back- 
ground of a grasping and ruthless Britain determined to 
snatch in her usual fashion everything she can get from her 
duped neighbours. To us the whole thing seems quite 
fantastic and we print it in our newspapers as an example of 
German incapacity to understand foreign countries. I wonder 
if we are right. At the least it would be surely wise to present 
the people of the world with a rather more precise account of 
our war aims than to say merely that we seek victory and 
mean no harm to anyone but our enemies. Even for our own 
fellow-countrymen a clearer account of what we are trying to’ 
obtain might be useful. I know it is said that any statement 
looking towards peace might distract us from our war-effort. 
If we were burning with hatred of our enemies and that was 
the source of our courage, it is possible that to envisage a 
peaceful Europe of which our enemies would necessarily form 
part would have a cooling effect. But that is not and I hope 
never will.be our attitude. It is one of our great qualities 
that we make allowances even for those who are treating us 
most outrageously. But that does not prevent our soldiers, 
our sailors and our airmen from performing prodigies of 
valour to secure the defeat of the adversaries. On the other 
hand, we do like to know what we are doing. War is to us a 
horrible necessity and I feel sure that if those who are 
fighting so splendidly for us could feel reasonable hopes that 
the labour and the wounds were not vain and that the end 
of the fighting would bring a just and enduring peace, that would 
lighten their burden and encourage them tocomplete their task. 
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What then is it that we should look for? First of all we 
must discharge the obligations which we undertook at the 
beginning of the war. We then declared and have since 
repeated that our object was to put a stop to the German 
policy of aggression. In particular we pledged ourselves to 
the maintenance of Polish independence. We have since 
made it clear that we feel equally bound to liberate Czecho- 
Slovakia. It is also essential that Austria should be allowed 
to escape from German tyranny if her people wish it. Their 
desire must be ascertained by a free vote under international 
control. Naturally, Norway, Denmark, Holland and Belgium 
must be restored and the same applies in principle to the 
occupation of Abyssinia and Albania by Italy. Beyond this, 
it would be a mistake to make detailed proposals as to actual 
frontiers and the like. The governing consideration in each 
case must be to reach a settlement which will endure and 
which will be as far as possible just to all parties. France is 
a more difficult case and much must depend on the action of 
the French people. If they are still governed by the Laval 
clique, the French territorial solution will need great care. 

The liberated countries will no doubt require financial 
assistance. What form that should take cannot yet be 
decided. We do not want to get into a fresh Reparations 
© muddle like that which caused so much difficulty and pro- 
duced so little advantage at the end of the last war. On the 
other hand it is impossible to leave the victims of German 
robbery and destruction to suffer without compensation. 

These matters will necessarily be settled at a Peace Con- 
ference to which all belligerents will be summoned and no one 
else. In addition to questions of restoration and compensation 
it will have to take provisional measures to remedy the wounds 
of war and in particular to prevent its renewal. The most 
important thing will be the reduction and limitation of the 
armaments of-Germany, Italy and their allies (if they have 
any) to a point which will make further aggression impracti- 
cable. To what extent similar provisions can be extended to 
other nations will be a subject of later consideration. But in 
principle in this and other matters international equality so 
far as it is consistent with safety should be aimed at. 

As soon as possible after the conclusion of the Peace Con- 
ference an International Congress should be called to arrange 
a definite world settlement. The Congress will consist of the 
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belligerents, of the other European nations including Russia 
and such other neutrals in America and Asia as may be 
thought to have a vital interest in its deliberations. The task 
of the Congress will certainly be difficult and must not be 
unduly hurried. It is of the utmost importance that every 
point of view should be put forward and considered. It is also 
essential that adequate preparations ‘should be made for the 
Congress and that the chief governments should have a clear 
view of the peace policy which they intend to pursue. 

The conclusions arrived at by the Peace Conference will no 
doubt be accepted subject to any modification which experi- 
ence has shown to be necessary. Any change would require 
the assent of all the belligerents. But the main business of the 
Congress will be the establishment of a definite and durable 
_ peace. That I believe to be the paramount interest of all 
nations and perhaps specially of the British Empire and the 
Dominions. Certainly no other country has more to suffer 
from war both spiritually and materially. That is to a large 
extent true even if we manage to keep out of it ourselves. A 
war, for instance, which disorganises the political and com- 
mercial systems of Continental Europe is bound to have a 
serious reaction on the British Empire. There are some. 
people who seem to doubt this. The anonymous author of 
Sea Power wants us to forgo any interference in Europe 
which may lead to war on the ground that all we have to do is 
to provide for our own military safety and that can beachieved 
by our fleet. It is admitted that we ought also to have a 
powerful air force though that is thought.to be of less impor- 
tance. Even apart from the air, this is strange doctrine. Have 
we really no interest in the Mediterranean and Gibraltar ? 
Is it a delusion that Egypt and the Suez Canal are essential to 
our Empire? Certainly that is not the view of Australia and 
New Zealand. Are we to ignore all our obligations to Palestine 
and Mesopotamia? If the answer is that the Fleet can do all 
that, then that seems to me mere wishful thinking, for if not, 
why have we sent `a large force to oppose Graziani in Libya ? 

But it is not only the Mediterranean. Who can really doubt 
that the domination of Europe by Germany must be a great 
danger to us? Our author lightly says that if the Germans 
rule Europe well that will be an advantage to us, and if not, 
doubtless the European peoples will rebel against them. 
Reasoning of that kind ignores the fundamental change that 
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has been brought about by mechanical warfare. Tyranny is 
far easier and more effective than it was. During the French 
Revolution the ploughmen and landowners of Brittany rose 
against the Government of Paris. With great gallantry they 
sustained the contest for some two years. Under modern 
` conditions they could not have lasted a week. If Germany is 
allowed to consolidate her conquest of Western Europe the 
subject peoples will never throw off her yoke by themselves 
and the Nazis will then proceed to organise the resources of 
that great territory against us as a step towards the domina- 
tion of the rest of the world. 

Suppose that to be too alarmist an outlook, will anyone 
deny its possibility ? Nor is it all, for there is still the air 
menace to be considered. I cannot take it as lightly as T.124. 
He quotes figures to show how little loss of life resulted from 
air bombardment in Finland and Barcelona. Has he never 
heard of the 30,000 slain in Rotterdam? Has he never read 
of the massacres in Chapei and in Nanking? After all, 
though we have escaped lightly so far, yet our casualties are 
far from negligible. If the German night attacks on the civil 
population of London had been pursued with the same vigour 
and skill as has been shown by the R.A.F. against military 
objects in Germany, I doubt if even the complacency of 
T.124 would have survived. 

The truth is we are part of Europe and we must do our duty 
as such. The whole of our history since the Norman Conquest 
with the possible exception of Elizabeth—though even she 
was ready enough to attack Spain where she could—shows 
our rulers to have recognised this fact, sometimes wisely and 
sometimes unwisely. Everything that happens the other side 
of the Channel has its effect here and if Europe were enslaved 
we should not long be free. 

For these reasons a peace policy based on British isolation, 
whether armed as proposed in Sea Power or unarmed as 
advocated by the so-called pacifists, must be rejected. Some 
form of international organisation for peace is necessary. 
Few if any of us would be prepared to accept Hitler’s New 
Europe which simply means German domination over a more 
or less completely servile continent. Any idea that we should 
take the place of Germany as the paramount Power would be 
even more decisively turned down if anyone put it forward. 
Nor are there many who would be satisfied to drift on wishfully 
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thinking that no one would be so wicked as again to break 
the peace. . i 

If then there must be an international organisation, there is 
much to be said for the view that so far as it has to deal with 
social, economic and relatively non-contentious subjects it 
might be essentially non-coercive. There are some who go so. 
far as to put forward the British Commonwealth as an 
example: Within limits that is sound enough. But we must 


'. avoid making the characteristically British mistake of 


‘imagining that institutions which work well with us will be 
equally successful elsewhere. It was in answer to some such 
attitude of mind that Lord Balfour agreed that the League 
of Nations would work far better if its members were British! 
To avoid all definition of the relations between the States 
which are to form part of the new organisation would be in 
effect to reproduce the Holy Alliance of Alexander the First, 
which was practically still-born. Experience has indeed shown 
that to try to bind every nation to take active military steps 
against any peace-breaker in any part of the world does not 
work. On the other hand, it is highly desirable that for all 
social. and economic ‘purposes a world organisation should 
embrace as large a number of States as possible. In health 
matters, for instance, world-wide precautions against epi- 
demics are necessary. So too with such questions as the 
control of the opium traffic and still more the regulation of 
industry. It was in dealing with these matters, where no 
question of armed intervention arose, that the League of 
Nations and the International Labour Office were most 
successful. The basis, therefore, of the new system must be 
the creation of an international authority which would 
include machinery such as exists in the International Labour 
Office, and would discharge all those activities of the League 
of Nations and its committees dealing with social, economic, 
humanitarian and educational questions. I cannot discuss 
the direction in which reforms on these subjects should pro- 
ceed but no doubt very considerable changes are needed. 
To this authority would also be entrusted the supervision of 
mandates and of treaty provisions for the protection of racial, 
linguistic and religious minorities. These matters involve 
difficult problems and though I believe that the League’s 
efforts to solve them were valuable, it is probably true that 
changes, especially of the existing machinery, will have to be 
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made. If so, that can best be done by the international 
authority itself. 

There are two other subjects which, though not part of the 
direct prevention of aggressions, are closely connected with 
it, viz. disarmament and the negotiated change of dangerous 
and unsatisfactory international conditions. Disarmament, or 
rather the reduction and limitation of armaments by general 
agreement, is vital to peace. If nations are to go on arming 
against one another—and armaments must be intended to be 
used against someone—I do not believe that any provisions 
for maintaining peace will succeed. We are all agreed that the 
present aggressor nations cannot be left in possession of means 
to renew their aggressions. I believe that it is equally true 
that in the end it will be found impossible to enforce on 
Germany and Italy regulations as to armaments not accepted 
by other nations. Immediate provisions may be and should 
be made with regard to those two countries, but they must be 
followed in due time by similar arrangements for other 
countries. Further, there is no chance of disarmament being 
accepted generally unless adequate and express guarantees of 
safety are given to the disarming nations. The same is true 
of negotiated changes of international conditions. As long 
as the atmosphere of fear rules the nations of the world they. 
will all strive to keep their territory undiminished and if 
necessary to enlarge it. Unless, therefore, a sense of inter- 
national security can be created disarmament and peaceful 
change are alike unattainable and indeed even the non- 
contentious work to which I have referred will be precarious. 

Therefore some machinery to prevent aggression is an 
absolute necessity. The League machinery created with that 
purpose failed and with its failure went the dislocation of the 
whole international system. It failed because, first over 
Manchuria and later over Abyssinia, the leading members of 
the League were not prepared to exert force to stop aggression. 
To trust to any other motive as sufficient to arrest a Hitler 
or a Mussolini is reckless folly: As a fact every device for 
concentrating world opinion against Japan and Italy in 1932 
and 1935 was tried in vain. Later, every conceivable appeal 
was fruitlessly made to restrain Hitler. The only question is, 
can sufficient force be organised to prevent future aggression ? 
I believe it can, but only if the Governments of the British 
Empire and at least the other peace-loving Governments of 
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Europe are prepared to use their whole strength, moral and 
material, to operate the international machinery. for the 
purpose. 

Let me, in conclusion, sketch the machinery I have in mind. 
In the first place, I would make it part of the duty of the 
international authority to regard aggression as an inter- 
national crime and to do what it could to prevent it. But for 
the reasons given I would leave it to each country to decide 
what, in all the circumstances of each case, was the best 
course for it to take to attain the object stated. 

Next, I-would have for Europe at least, and perhaps later 
for other regions; a smaller Group, in substance a committee 
of the whole international authority, which would consist of 
countries bound together in a confederation pledged to support 
one another with all their strength against any aggressor in 
Europe. No doubt must be left on this point. Those countries 
who decide to join this Group must do so with their eyes wide 
‘open to the obligation involved. To enable them to discharge 
this duty they must be given some measure of international 
organisation including at least a General Staff and the neces- 
sary force to back it. As Europe at present stands, it may be 
doubted if the peace-loving nations would be strong enough 
by themselves. I propose therefore that all national military 
air forces should be abolished—that, in view of modern air 
warfare, is in itself necessary—and there should be placed at 
the disposition of the European Group an international air 
force to be used for the prevention of aggression. 

One final observation must be made. What I have written 
is concerned only with machinery. It is the mere dry bones 
of a settlement. Whether it will lead to a lasting peace 
depends on whether those who work it are inspired by a 
genuine belief in the principles of Freedom, Truth and 
Justice, that is, by the Spirit of Christianity. 

CxciL. 


‘FREE TRADE VERSUS FEDERAL 
UNION. 


URING the last quarter of a century statesmen the 

world over, but particularly in Europe and Great 

Britain, have been enacting measures restrictive of 
international trade. In Europe this policy has been specially 
dangerous, in view of the increase in the number of nations 
after the war of 1914-18 and the consequent extension of the 
frontiers along which commerce could be, and has been, held 
in check. It is capable of proof that these measures have 
inflicted widespread and severe distress on the Continent, and 
that this distress has been, as it were, the springboard of the 
dictators who have plunged into war. As soon as they have 
paid to valour the penalty of their misdeeds, wisdom must 
provide that the conditions which have enabled them to arise 
shall be remedied. In plain terms the world must reverse its 
policy of trade restrictions, I hope under the leadership of 
Great Britain. Thus the new economic watchword of the 
future must be freedom. 

If, to begin with, we attend to the Continent of Europe, 
we cannot do better than study the report, published in May 
1935 by the League of Nations and written by Sir Frederick 
Leith-Ross, on the growth of Agrarian Protection in-Europe, 
that is, on the increasing measures taken by those govern- 
ments for the restriction of food. “ The post-war period,” 
says the report, “ has witnessed a progressive movement to- 
wards Agricultural Protection on the part of virtually every 
country in Europe” ; and the report culminates in the state- 
ment that “there can be little doubt that Protection has 
seriously aggravated the effects of economic depression on 
the standards of living of the industrial population of Euro- 
pean countries.” The final conclusion is that “ no time must 
be lost” to reverse so unwise a policy. Needless to say, 
nothing was done, and events have taken their terrible 
course. 7 

Proceeding from 1935 to 1939, we find the same story fully 
illustrated by the economic policy pursued in south-eastern 
Europe, a region occupied by not far from sixty million per- 
sons and embracing the five nations of Greece, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Jugoslavia, and Hungary. Take, for example, the 
economic policy of Bulgaria as set forth in South-Eastern 
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Europe, published in April 1939 by some of our leading 
experts. In Bulgaria “nothing can be exported without a 
licence from the Export Institute,” and when the exporter 
has succeeded in obtaining one, he must surrender a portion 
of the free exchange thus earned by him to the National Bank, 
only to receive in exchange some depreciated and controlled 
currency. “‘ Imports, even of raw materials, are subject to 
heavy duties and all imports are subject to quotas. Import 
licences are distributed by the National Bank.” The report 
concludes that “ the fundamental economic problem of all 
these five countries is over-population.” The phrase “ over- 
population” is, we may take it, a polite paraphrase for a 
country under-fed. Is it not obvious that such policies as 
these which have been rife throughout Europe are the very 
seed ground of political upheavals, themselves destructive of 
trade? 

Still keeping to the Continent of Europe but coming nearer 
to ourselves, we may remark in France a country with which, 
for many obvious reasons, we should normally conduct a 
steady and increasing trade. So far from this being the case, 
if we study those trade statistics, we shall find that from 1929 
to 1938, the last full year before the war, the trade policy both 
of ourselves and of the French Republic succeeded in reducing 
our imports from France by one quarter in value, and.our 
exports to France by one third in value. A serious depletion 
of trade between two such old-established' economic units 
adjacent to each other. Why did this occur? “ The restric- 
tion in trade in the past decade has not been due to any 
specific campaign by Great Britain against French goods, or 
by France against British goods, but merely to the general 
Protectionist practices of the two countries against foreign 
imports in general” (The Economist, February 17th, 1940). 
Add to this that, even after the present war started, these 
restrictive measures were increased. Then suddenly the 
British Government realised that, in opposition to this restric- 
tive policy, Free Trade between Great Britain and France 
was the best policy after all. Accordingly, on June 16th, 
1940, the British Government declared its resolve to establish 
forthwith complete financial and economic union between the 
two countries, thus.abolishing at a blow the restrictions of the 
past. Now if at a most critical hour of war Free Trade between 
two such Protectionist countries can thus be instituted, we 
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may infer its advantage in peace time too. Unhappily when 
we adopted it and announced it on June 16th, 1940, it was 
tragically too late. For the German troops had entered Paris 
two days earlier, and France was already in the throes of 
collapse. l 

It was said just now that the effects of trade restriction 
have been particularly mischievous in Europe. Yet if we 
look across the Atlantic a similar tale must be told. After-the 
war of 1914-18 the United States of America, abandoning 
the relatively mild Underwood Tariff of 1913 which embodied 
an average rate of duties of, say, 30 per cent., embarked upon 
- a policy of trade restriction much more drastic still. There 
was the Fordney-McCumber Tariff of 1922, “ the 60 per cent. 
Tariff” ; and on the top of this was piled the Hawley-Smoot 
Tariff of 1930. This legislation, by the way, provoked a 
remarkable growth of retaliatory tariffs from abroad directed 
against the United States. Speaking on this whole subject an 
Assistant Secretary of the United States Treasury gave 
formal evidence in January 1940. “ We have a blind faith in 
our tariff against imported goods, we are gluttons for gold, 
which we cannot use and have to bury. We subsidise exports, 
penalise imports . . . so we do our bit to make the world a 
worse place for us and our democracy to live in.” The facts 
thus picturesquely stated are literally true. Between 1929 
and 1939 the United States by its policy has exposed itself 
to two colossal slumps in its industrial production, with a 
boom between, leaving that production and the national 
income also at a considerably lower level than it was ten 
years ago. Those exorbitant tariffs have produced neither 
prosperity nor stability, which would be at least some com- 
pensation for all the damage inflicted by them on international 
commerce, and thus on the happiness of the world. 

In these circumstances the Memorandum addressed by the 
United States Government to the French Republic on March 
gth, 1940, was welcome indeed. It also was too late. Never- 
theless, it seems to repudiate roundly the economic policy of 
trade restriction. It denounces all the barriers which the high 
tariffs, the regulations, and the exchange controls above men- 
tioned have imposed on international trade for so many years. 
* All these barriers,” runs the Memorandum, “ are instru- 
ments of economic war. Recent experiences have clearly 
proved their destructive results on international commerce 
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in peace time, followed by their depressive influence on the 
standard of living and the general economic welfare between’ 
nations, as well as their power for creating international 
hostility, animosity, and conflicts.” It adds that “ the 
methods of the procedure of international commerce must be 
reconstructed on a sound basis.” Replying to this recom- 
mendation the then French Premier, M. Reynaud, stated 
that his government agreed entirely with this programme, 
and that this policy formed part of the principles of liberty 
for which the Allies were fighting. Here, then, is an explicit 
and authoritative statement issued by the government of a 
country which is historically the most Protectionist in the 
world, explaining the dangers and the evils involved in the 
policy of trade restriction. But if all this be so, and if this 
policy has had such dire results, is it unreasonable to suggest 
that in the interests of all parties and of all peoples it should 
now be revised and reversed ? ; 

Turning now to ourselves, the policy of Free Trade, which 
was initially adopted in 1842 and fully completed by 1866, 
was maintained with certain not unimportant infringements 
until this decade. The result was that, whereas in 1841, 
the year before this policy was started, exports and re- 
exports were about {51 millions, these had risen in 1929 to 
£839 millions. Sir Robert Peel, who was responsible for initia- 
ting this policy, also provided by the Acts of 1819 and 1844 
that trade should be conducted on a stable basis of currency. 
These two complementary measures of Free Trade and sound 
currency made the Bill on London the money of international 
commerce, and London itself the leader of international 
affairs. A basis was also afforded for the indefinite expansion 
of the world’s trade, if only the peoples would eschew trade 
restrictions and the wars that follow them. From the year 
1930 onwards we have abandoned Free Trade, so that 
“Britain is now a fully Protectionist country ” (The Economist, 
February 26th, 1938). It may be added that our exports and 
re-exports have since fallen in 1938 to {£532 millions and in 
1939 to {485 millions. We are now embarked on a war for 
freedom. May we hope that in this term is included the right 
of men to trade freely with each other ? 

An examination of the evidence does not make it quite clear 
whether we who are the avowed champions of freedom include 
in that phrase the advocacy of Free Trade. The Prime Minister 
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(September 11th, 1940) has stated that under our auspices 
“the Old World and the New can join hands to rebuild the 
temple of man’s freedom.” Our Foreign Minister assures us 
that “ we shall not stop fighting till freedom for others and 
for ourselves is secured ” (July 22nd, 1940), relying, as we do, 
on “ the unconquerable passion of man for freedom.” 

It is satisfactory, however, to notice that the Prime Minister 
of the Union of South Africa has explained in his broadcast 
(July 21st, 1940) that we are definitely committed to a policy 
of Free Trade. “ Intercourse between nations,” says General 
Smuts, ‘ will be free, and commerce, economics and finance 
will be free of all hampering restrictions and obstructions.” 
This is definitely the Free Trade policy. Likewise, Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain, speaking as Prime Minister in November 1939, 
said that “ there can be no lasting peace unless there is a full 
and constant flow of trade between the nations concerned, 
for only by increased interchange of goods and services can 
the standard of living be increased.” Again, speaking in 
January 1940, the same statesman declared explicitly on 
behalf of the Government: “one of our foremost aims will be 
the restoration of international trade, which seems to us to 
present the best opportunity for restoring in turn the standard 
of living and consuming power of the nations. That is a policy 
‘that we have in mind when the time comes to turn once more 
from war to peace.” It is much to be hoped that this admirable 
policy will be implemented by Britain before any other dic- 
tator or government takes it up. Otherwise we shall, indeed, 
have “ missed the bus.” 

There is a second hope which I may be perhaps allowed to 
express. The immense labour, which Great Britain should 
undertake in the reconstruction of her own economic policy 
and in the advocacy of that policy throughout the world at 
large, should not be diverted to those ambitious and attractive 
schemes of political reorganisation so much in favour in many 
quarters. The fullest scheme for Federal Union is that set 
forth and advocated in The Case for Federal Union. This is 
contained in a volume certified by one leading authority as 
“ one of the soundest pieces of constructive reasoning ” and 
as “unanswerable,” and also by another authority as com- 
prising “a million pounds’ worth of sense.” There is to be 
constituted a Union of the Free, that is to say of free nations, 
directed by a Senate and a House of Deputies, both elected by 
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all the citizens. Incidentally, Germany, Italy and Spain are 
. to be excluded, as not being adequately democratic. The 
Union is to be composed of the United Kingdom and our 
Dominions and the United States, together with nine other 
European nations. Be it here mentioned that, since then, by 
a vexatious if temporary occurrence, no fewer than six of the 
nine States in question have vanished altogether, gulped down 
in the maw of the German Polyphemus. The executive power 
of the Union is to be vested in “ The Board,” a body composed 
of five persons. “ The Board shall be Commander-in-Chief of 
all the armed forces of the Union.” 

Now it is impossible to believe that such a scheme, or any- 
thing like it, will ever work well, if indeed it will ever work at 
all. The peoples who have proved themselves unqualified to 
make a success with the League of Nations are a fortiori 
` incapable of doing better with the Union of the Free, which 
would be incomparably more difficult to work. Are the 
politicians of France to have their run in international 
finance? Are the Balkans competent to manage international 
legislation ? Is the United States of America, on the top of 
its local State Governments and of its central Federal Con- 
gress, to be provided with yet another Senate and another 
House of Representatives? Are the forces of Great Britain 
to be administered by an International Elective Board? And 
is it not all too certain that the Board and the Parliament of 
the Union of the Free would be the happy hunting-ground of 
all the Teutonic Trojan Horses, the Seyss-Inquarts, the 
Henleins, the Clausens, the Quislings, the Lavals, the Musserts, 
the Degrelles, and so forth, who have lured their respective 
peoples into the death-trap and torture chamber of the 
Gestapo? 

In reply to such objections as these which may be advanced 
against Federal Union, its advocates submit that, these objec- 
tions only apply to a particular scheme to which they are not 
committed: They claim that at any rate something like it 
must be put in hand. For has not science in our day made all 
the world one? Is not humanity ripe for union? Are we not 
living, without knowing it, in an international age? Must 
we not, therefore, adjust our institutions forthwith to the . 
new unity, or perish in the chaos produced by our own want 
of wisdom ? 

To this contention there is a brief answer, I fear. Science, 
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‘ in arming man against nature has armed him against himself. 
So the world is less united and less international to-day than 
it has been for generations, with the consequence that there is 
at present no basis upon which to build the co-ordination of 
a world whose peoples have not yet even learnt to trade freely 
with each other. Let the nations first learn to co-operate in 
commerce without let or hindrance. Let them have their 
frontiers. But let those frontiers be free. Let the glorious 
achievement of Britain be, not the political co-ordination, but 
the economic co-operation, of mankind. 
GEORGE PEEL. 





BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY, 1919-39. 


III. Tue Locarno YEARS. 


VIII, The Sunshine of Locarno. 
Deere the early years of the Weimar Republic German 


statesmen were divided into Easterners and Westerners. 
That Germany could not dwell for ever in impotent 
isolation was an axiom, but should she turn towards Moscow 
or the Western capitals? Stresemann, who steered the ship 
from 1923 till his death in 1929, had no hesitation about the 
reply. By her cultural traditions Germany belonged to the 
West, and most of her people regarded the Slavs as their 
inferiors. During the war he had been a crude expansionist, 
ready for every step thought likely to lead to victory. The 
collapse of his hopes taught him that the youthful Republic 
required different methods from the Hohenzollern Empire in 
the days of its strength. Co-operation with the “Western 
Powers and the League seemed the wisest course. He was 
aware that a real rapprochement was impossible without 
freely accepting: the loss of Alsace and Lorraine, and he was 
prepared to pay the price. E l 
On January 2oth, 1925, Lord D’Abernon, our Ambassador 
at Berlin, forwarded a German Memorandum proposing a 
guarantee of existing frontiers in the West. Chamberlain 
replied that the overture was premature, and suggested that 
Germany should allay France’s fears by entering the League. 
On February 9th a more detailed German Memorandum was 
sent to Paris, proposing a pact of peace for a long term © 
between England, France, Germany and Italy ; a guarantee 
by the states interested in the Rhineland of the existing 
frontier and the continuance of the demilitarisation zone ; 
and treaties of arbitration between Germany and her co- 
signatories. While unable to guarantee her eastern frontiers, 
which she desired to change, she was ready for arbitration 
treaties with Poland and Czechoslovakia. Here were the 
outlines of the future Locarno treaties, little modified by 
months of discussion. The principle was not a novelty, for in 
1922 the German Government had proposed a pact with 
France, England and Belgium, not to go to war with one 
another for a generation; but the plan was. promptly. 
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rejected by Poincaré, at that moment about to march into 
the Ruhr. i 

With the defeat of the Bloc National the mood of France 
changed, and Chamberlain realised that if the Protocol was 
rejected we should have to put something in its place. He 
was ready to promise support to France, but knew that such 
a pledge would be vigorously opposed. Public opinion was 
intensely suspicious of any particular undertaking, he wrote 
to Lord Crewe, our Ambassador at Paris, on F ebruary 16th, 
1925 ; both the Liberal and’Labour Parties were ready for 
a fight at the first indication that he was contemplating a 
regional pact, and the League of Nations Union disapproved 
partial arrangements. “ Yet I am firmly convinced that the 
true line of progress. is to proceed from the particular to the 
general, and not, as has hitherto been embodied in Covenant 
and Protocol, to reverse the process and attempt to eliminate 
the particular by the general. A form of guarantee which is 
so general that we undertake exactly the same obligations in 
defence, shall I say, of the Polish Corridor (for which no 
British Government ever will or ever can risk the bones of a 
British Grenadier) as we extend to those international arrange- 
ments or conditions on which, as our history shows, our 
national existence depends, is a guarantee so wide and general 
that it carries no conviction whatever and gives no sense of 
security to those who are concerned in our action. If we are 
to relieve the tension of Europe in the only way in which it 
can be done, namely by relieving French fear, a more par- 
ticular and specific guarantee is in my opinion necessary.” 
A guarantee of the eastern frontiers of France and Belgium, 
he continued, would be much more practical if Germany 
joined in it. 

In the same speech of March 24th in which the F oreign 
Secretary explained to Parliament the rejection of the 
Protocol he outlined the proposals which were to lead to 
the Locarno Pact. Of the sincerity of the German approach he 
had no doubt. A bilateral guarantee of the status quo in the 
West and a renunciation of war in the East might banish 
the threatening atmosphere which had endured ever since the 
Treaty of Versailles. It was essential to such an agreement 
that Germany should enter the League and the Council on a 
footing of equality both of obligations and rights. At Birming-: 
ham he spoke even more warmly of the German approach. 
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Europe was racked by fear. Alliances among the friends of 
yesterday against the enemies of yesterday would merely 
perpetuate the division of Europe into two camps. We could 
not give such a guarantee regarding every threatened frontier. 
Isolation, he further explained in the House on June 24th, 
was impossible, and general commitments extending the 
Covenant were undesirable. Here was a new opportunity, 
perhaps the last, to free Europe from the domination of fear. 
The German initiative had received a most friendly response 
from France. The plan caused no one anxiety, and even the 
preliminary exchange of views had eased the situation. Only 
if England co-operated could the plan on which the peace of 
the world depended be brought to success. _ 
A good deal of discussion was necessary to settle details, 
‘for suspicions lingered in both France and Germany. The 
election of Hindenburg as President produced a tremor of 
anxiety, and an unsuccessful demand from Berlin that the 
question of war guilt must first be settled provoked annoy- 
ance. Without the tact and perseverance of Chamberlain and 
D’Abernon the project might have been wrecked. The final 
arrangements for the conference were made when the British, 
French, Italian and Belgian Ministers met at Geneva in 
September, and Locarno was chosen to suit Mussolini’s 
convenience, The meeting opened on October 5th and the 
agreements were initialled on October 16th. A German 
attempt to raise the question of evacuation and reparations 
endangered the negotiations till it was abandoned by Strese- 
mann. The treaty was signed in London on December Ist, 
1925, in what was henceforth known as the Locarno room. 
A long letter from Chamberlain to Sir William Tyrrell, 
Permanent Under-Secretary of the Foreign Office, vividly 
describes the closing phase of the negotiations. “ The 
wonderful week is over. I have lived such days and celebrated 
such a birthday as it is given to no man to experience twice 
. . . Beyond and above all else is my sense of profound 
thankfulness for the success attained and the way in which it 
was attained, and my deep gratitude that I was allowed to 
take part in it. Next comes my wonder at the simplicity of 
it all. . . . Once the policy was accepted, each step followed 
the other as of course.” Briand took Mrs. Chamberlain’s 
hands in his and, with tears in his eyes, repeated again and 
again, “Ab, sans lui je ne Paurais jamais tenté” Next 
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moment Mussolini caught her hand and covered it with kisses. 
It was the supreme moment of Austen Chamberlain’s career. 
To-day the sunshine of Locarno seems merely a dim memory, 
but at the time we welcomed its rays with gratitude and 
relief. The treaty, declared the Foreign Secretary in Parlia- 
ment on November 18th, was not the end of appeasement but 
the beginning. It marked a turning-point in the history of 
Europe, perhaps in the history of the world. 

The work of the Conference was enshrined in eight treaties. 
We participated only in the guarantee of the Franco-German 
and Belgo-German frontiers against aggression, popularly 
known as the Locarno Pact, between England, France, 
Germany, Belgium and Italy. Germany, France, Belgium, 
Poland and Czechoslovakia undertook to settle all disputes 
by arbitration. England and Italy undertook no responsi- 
bilities in Eastern Europe, but France concluded treaties of 
mutual guarantee with Poland and Czechoslovakia. The 
Council of the League was to decide whether the casus fæderis 
arose, except when unprovoked aggression rendered immedi- 
ate action necessary. In defending his handiwork Chamber- 
lain claimed that the treaty threatened nobody and was based 
on the principle of equality, England and Italy undertaking 
the same obligations to Germany as to France and Belgium. 
All the agreements harmonised with the spirit and reinforced 
the authority of the League. The British Government 
avoided automatic belligerence as it retained the right to 
decide whether immediate danger had arisen. 

The essence of the transaction was the unforced recognition 
by Germany that Alsace and Lorraine had passed into the 
permanent keeping of France. The existing frontiers between 
France and Germany, and Belgium and Germany, were 
accepted by all three states, and were guaranteed by Great 
Britain and Italy. We bound ourselves to assist either France 
or Germany against the unprovoked aggression of the other : 
what constituted aggression was to be decided by the guaran- 
tors. The treaty had no time limit, but it contemplated the 
ultimate transfer of the responsibility for the status quo to 
the League. On paper it was the most onerous burden we ever 
assumed, for it hypothetically pledged us to intervene in 
another terrible struggle. Moreover it contained no reference 
to the reduction of armaments. France gave us no reciprocal 
guarantee against German aggression, and the Dominions 
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declined to share the burden. Yet the pact was acclaimed by 
British opinion, which realised that it rendered another 
Franco-German conflict more improbable. It had often been 
argued that the world war would have been avoided had 
Vienna and Berlin felt certain that we should: intervene if 
' France were attacked. This uncertainty was now removed. 
- Thus the treaty obligation seemed to most Englishmen to 
diminish rather than to augment our risks, for the absence 
of such a commitment in no way ensured our neutrality. It 
was indeed almost an axiom that we should once again stand 
by France if she were attacked, in accordance with the 
principle that her overthrow would endanger our safety. 
If the acceptance of definite obligations in Western Europe 
was applauded by British opinion as a whole, the refusal to 
` extend our responsibilities was equally approved. It was 
natural that Poles and Frenchmen, at that time not merely 
allies but united by a fear of what Germany might do when 
“ she recovered her strength, should urge-us to guarantee the 
western frontier of Poland as we guaranteed the eastern. 
` frontiers of France and Belgium. It was equally natural that 
` we should decline. In the first place Poland was farther away, 
and-she meant far less to the man in the street—the ultimate 
` arbiter of British policy—than France and Belgium. Secondly 
Germany was resigned to her losses in the west but not in the 
east. It is true that she signed arbitration treaties with 
Poland and Czechoslovakia and pledged herself not to attempt 
to change the Polish frontier by force; but there was no 
renunciation of claims in the treaty, and no thought of it in 
German hearts. Thirdly our armaments were too small to 
undertake extended liabilities. Our policy may be sum- 
marised in a sentence. We underwrote an accepted frontier, 
and refused to uphold one which was not agreed. Even with 
this important limitation the stabilising influence of the 
treaty was generally recognised. It was widely believed that 
the hatchet was buried at last. Painlevé, the eminent French 
statesman, once declared that the reconciliation of France 
and Germany was the corner-stone of European civilisation. 
He was right, and it seemed as if the miracle had been 
achieved. Our apprehensions had been removed by the 
_ surrender of the German fleet. French anxieties were relieved 
by the renunciation of Alsace-Lorraine, though Briand’s 
enthusiasm was never shared by the majority of his countrymen. 
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What was left to trouble the peace of Western Europe when 
Great Britain, France and Germany marched in step? 

It was a fair prospect, all the more reassuring since the 
treaty was only to become operative when Germany entered 
the League. This she desired to do, and France was at last 
willing to welcome her approach. She would have come in 
when the League was founded, as large sections of British 
and American opinion desired, had she been allowed; but 
French sentiment had been too embittered. In the closing’ 
months of his rule Mr. Lloyd George privately tried to open 
the door, but the French replied that it was premature. 
During the occupation of the Ruhr no German would have 
dreamed of joining a body largely dominated by France. 
Now, after the fall of Poincaré, after the withdrawal from the 
Ruhr, after the acceptance of the Dawes plan, it was possible 
to enter without loss of dignity. 

Before the outward process of reconciliation was completed 
a deplorable hitch occurred. Germany, it was well understood, 
would join on the same terms as other Great Powers, namely 
as a permanent member of the Council; and she very 
naturally took it for granted that she would enter that select 
circle alone. When, however, at a special meeting of the 
Assembly called for the entry of Germany the question came 
up in the spring of 1926, Brazil audaciously announced that 
if she were refused she would veto Germany’s election. Her 
claim was rejected, and she withdrew from the League. 
Briand favoured the addition of Poland and Chamberlain 

` unwisely leaned to Spain. To cheapen membership of the 
Council at the moment of Germany’s entry by adding, as 
permanent members, states not recognised as Great Powers 
was hardly playing the game, and France’s patronage of 
Poland looked as if she desired a makeweight against the new 
German element. The difficulty; which ought never to have 
arisen, was momentarily overcome by the appointment of a 
committee to consider the whole question. British public 
opinion had shown sounder judgment than the Foreign 
Secretary. Germany postponed the final step till the Assembly 
in September, when she alone became a permanent member 
of the Council, the claims of her rivals being partially satisfied 
by the creation of a new class of semi-permanent members. 
The most memorable day in the life of the League was that 
on which Stresemann mounted the platform and Briand 
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welcomed Germany to Geneva, proclaiming with incomparable 
eloquence that both countries had had enough of military 
glory and could now co-operate in the tasks of peace. During 
a pleasant informal lunch party at Thoiry on September 17th 
the two statesmen discussed further possibilities, including 
the evacuation of the Rhineland and the Saar in return for a 
quicker flow of reparations. Had the Thoiry programme 
been carried out or the Thoiry spirit been preserved, perhaps 
Weimar Germany might have survived. 


IX. The Pact of Paris. 


With Germany at Geneva and the sunshine of Locarno 
overhead, Chamberlain’s ambitions for the organisation of 
peace were fulfilled. “ My policy in regard to the League,” 
he wrote in January 1927, “is to let it develop slowly and 
naturally, to avoid radical changes and ambitious attempts 
to recast its constitution, to pray that.it may not have to 
face a great crisis until it is much more firmly established, | 
but meanwhile to try to keep the four great Powers of Europe 
together, for if they are in agreement no great trouble is to 
be expected.” While the Foreign Secretary was thoroughly 
. English in his cautious empiricism more adventurous minds 
were thinking out lines of advance. How could the breathing 
space following the world war be used to construct new 
barriers against another catastrophe? The idea of Locarno 
had come from Germany. The next scene was laid in America. 
Two years after the entrance of Germany into the League, 
the signing of the Pact of Paris afforded fresh evidence of the 
desire to banish the spectre of war. The schemes of 1923 and 
1924 had been scrapped, and the vacuum they attempted to 
fillremained. On April 6th, 1927, the tenth anniversary of the 
entry of the United States into the struggle, Briand proposed 
to the American people a mutual engagement to outlaw war 
for a hundred years. Since the renunciation of war as an 
instrument of national policy was already familiar from the 
Covenant and the Locarno Pact it attracted little notice, and 
indeed such a declaration of confidence and goodwill on the 
part of two old friends would have been scarcely more than 
a beau geste. Professor Murray Butler urged acceptance in a 
letter in the New York Times of April 25th, and Professor 
Shotwell of Columbia drafted an unofficial treaty to which 
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any country could adhere. Why should not all states renounce 
war, not only for a century but for ever? The Quai d’Orsay 
was not enamoured of the proposed extension, and on June 
3rd it formally suggested a treaty of peace- between France 
and the United States. After a long delay, during which 
American opinion was being tested, Kellogg replied on 
December 28th proposing that all states should renounce war 
as an instrument of national policy. Briand accepted the 
invitation to join the United States in presenting a draft 
treaty after signing it themselves. The American project, | 
however, so different from Briand’s original offer, aroused no 
enthusiasm among the French, who feared the weakening of 
existing obligations and deplored the absence of sanctions. 

Apprehensions were diminished by Kellogg’s formal 
declaration in an address to the American Society of Inter- 
national Lawon April 28th, 1928, that the signatories were not 
debarred from the right to defend themselves against un- 
provoked attack. Any violation of the pact, he added, would 
automatically release the other parties from their obligations 
to the treaty-breaking state. This merely stated what every- 
one took for granted, and since it is the practice of belligerents 
to assert that they are fighting in self-defence, the reservation 
reduced the renunciation of war to the level of a copy-book 
maxim. Its scope was further limited by the British reply. 
Chamberlain, who felt no enthusiasm for the plan, explained 
that he could accept no treaty which would weaken the 
Covenant and the Locarno pact. The request was made that 
the Kellogg speech, reserving the right of self-defence, should 
have the same authority as the treaty. Finally freedom of 
action was reserved “in certain regions the welfare and 
integrity of which constitute a special and vital interest for 
our peace and safety.. H.M.G. have been at pains to make it 
clear in the past that interference with these regions cannot 
be suffered. Their protection against attack is to the British 
Empire a measure of self-defence.” No details of what was 
popularly described as the British Monroe Doctrine were 
given, but the reference to Egypt was clear enough. 

The Pact signed on August 27th, 1928, aroused more interest 
in America than in Europe, where the absence of teeth was 
_ felt to destroy its value as a practical deterrent from war. If 
-a signatory broke his pledge, was he to be restrained and his 

victim assisted? To this vital question it offered no reply. 
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England, like nearly all her co-signatories, had assumed 
obligations under the Covenant. The United States had not, 
and they displayed no desire to mix themselves up in a quarrel 
of the old world. The feeling that the pact was like an outline 
map prompted Mr. Stimson, Kellogg’s successor as Secretary 
of State, to declare in 1932, with his eye on Japan, that it 
involved consultation between the signatories if a state ran 
amok. This, however, was merely a personal opinion, and the 
pact was contemptuously ignored by Japan, Italy, Germany 
and Russia during the next few years. If ever an international 
agreement deserved the name of a scrap of paper, it was the 
Pact of Paris." The British Delegation at the Assembly of 
1929 proposed that its principle should be worked into the 
Covenant; but the discussion of the proposed amendments 
‘was’ postponed till 1930, when opposition from several 
countries led to the dropping of the plan. 
The Pact was followed a year later by the decision of the 
second Labour Government to sign the Optional Clause of 
the statute creating the Permanent Court of International 
Justice at The Hague. A few countries, including France, had 
already signed, but France had not ratified. Though important 
cases had been referred to the Court with satisfactory results, 
there was no obligation to employ its services except for states 
which voluntarily accepted them in advance. When Mac- 
Donald announced the decision to sign the Optional Clause 
in the Assembly of 1929, other states, large and small, came 
trooping in. In our own case the burden of obligation was 
diminished by the reservation of domestic and inter-Imperial 
questions. Moreover, signatories of the Optional Clause 
pledged themselves only to the submission of legal or treaty 
disputes. Since many of the most inflammable problems are 
not matters of legal interpretation, the British Government 
also acceded in 1931 to the General Act for the Pacific Settle- 
ment of International Disputes, providing machinery for 
conciliation in cases not of a juridical character, approved by 
the League Assembly in 1928. Briand’s scheme for a European 
federation, outlined at the Assembly of 1929, provoked a good 
deal of discussion but was tacitly dropped; for the states 
and peoples had too little confidence in one another to co- 
operate in great affairs. 
; G. P. Goocu. 
(To be continued.) 


NEW LIGHT ON KING LEOPOLD. 


ING LEOPOLD was not the first military commander 

K wre surrendered during the Blitzkrieg, but he was 
nevertheless singled out by public opinion. He had 
already been reproached for pursuing a policy of neutrality 
since 1936. After the tragedy of May 28th he was denounced 
for abandoning without justification the position of trust 
which he occupied and exposing the Allies who had answered 
his call for help to total destruction. He was even suspected 
of having purposely omitted to inform British and French 
headquarters of his decision so that the enemy might take 
full advantage of the surrender of his army. His action was 
attributed not only to faint-heartedness but to secret sympathy 
for the totalitarian régime fostered by his entourage. His picture 
appeared side by side with those of the worst fifth-columnists, 
and he was shown crouching at the feet of the triumphant dic- 
tators between Quisling and the representative of Bordeaux. 
However deplorable, these attacks could not be avoided in 
the circumstances. They would have been worse in any other 
country. They were worse in France during the few days in 
which the French Press was still allowed to make itself heard. 
Popular journalists and cartoonists must do their work from 
day to day and have neither the time nor the inclination to 
check their information. People were not scared, but they 
were exasperated by a series of unexpected reverses. It was 
the time of the “intern the lot ” campaign. Reaction soon 
followed. Gradually public opinion felt that it had been 
carried too far by the shock provoked by M. Reynaud’s speech 
of May 28th. Official declarations in London did not follow 
the lead given by Paris. The collapse of the French armies 
soon showed that their chiefs were mainly responsible for the 
defeat of the Allies in Belgium. The criticism levelled against 
the B.E.F. by M. Baudouin provoked a series of answers from 
British military experts proving that the disaster was not 
caused by the non-destruction of the famous bridge “in 
front of Maestricht ” or by the surrender of the Belgian Army, 
but by the break-through at Sedan so vividly described by 
M. Reynaud himself in his speech of May 21st, and by the 
failure of the French Command “ to withdraw ” in time “ the 
Northern Armies from Belgium,” according to the words 
used by Mr. Churchill in the House a month later. Mr. 
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Gordon Beckles, in his book Dunkirk and After, explained 
that the situation of the Belgian Army had become so critical 
at the end of May that its capitulation was fully justified. - 
In a more recent work, War for World Power, the military 
expert of the Spectator under the signature of Strategicus gave 
a reliable and well-informed account of the campaign in the 
north in which this capitulation, after eighteen days of stub- 
born fighting, was described as the only means of avoiding a 
rout. Most British critics agree to-day that King Leopold 
was driven to take his fateful decision because his depleted 
troops, encircled by the enemy, deprived of food and supplies, 
without protection against air attacks, were no longer in a 
position to offer further resistance, and that the reaction 
provoked by this decision was due to the fact that the public . 
did not realise this position at the time. M. Reynaud’s 
declaration appears as a desperate political manceuvre 
pursued in order to stir French waning energy to further 
efforts, and not as the well-considered judgment of a states- 
man worthy of the high position he occupied. 

This conviction; which is slowly gaining ground in this 
country, has very properly provoked serious doubts concern- 
ing the reliability of the accusations directed against the King 
during the weeks which followed the Belgian tragedy. It is 
realised that neutrality was imposed upon him by the inter- 
national situation in 1936, and acknowledged by the Franco- 
British Declarations of April 1937, and that this neutrality 
prevented him, as it prevented the Norwegian and Dutch 
Governments, from concluding any military arrangement 
with the Allies before the invasion of the country had 
actually taken place. It is also agreed that, after this invasion, 
the Belgian Army under his command resisted the enemy 
with the utmost energy, in close co-operation with the British 
and French troops operating in Belgium. The Sovereign’s 
decision to remain. with his men and to “ share their fate,” 
according to the promise given them in his last order of the 
day of May 25th, published by the Contemporary Review 
in July, is still criticised, but the motives which prompted it 
are no longer misinterpreted to the same extent. News 
received from Belgium that the Sovereign, who considers 
himself a prisoner of war, has remained aloof from political 
intrigues, has encouraged the belief that his attitude will 
strengthen Belgian patriotism instead of undermining it. . 
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There is however one doubt which still rankles in the mind 
of impartial writers on the subject. Why did not King 
Leopold warn the Allies of his decision to surrender in order 
to allow them to make the necessary preparations? It is 
high time that this question should be answered, as far as it 
is possible to answer it according to the information which 
has reached British and Belgian quarters in London. It 
should first be mentioned that, far from concealing the critical 
situation in which his army was placed, the King again and 
again made known to London and Paris and to British and 
French Headquarters that this situation caused him the 
greatest anxiety. As early as May 2oth, after the fall of 
Cambrai, a full week before the tragedy, a message was sent 
to London. The next day the Allied Commanders gathered 
at Ypres agreed that, pending the counter-attack outlined by 
General Weygand, the Belgians should cover the Allied left 
flank by defending the line of the Lys prolonged towards the 
mouth of the Scheldt, on a front extending over fifty-three ` 
miles, a particularly heavy task considering the state of 
exhaustion of the troops. For reasons which have been fully 
explained by British military writers, the combined operations 
of the British and French did not succeed in re-establishing 
communications between the Allied armies operating in the 
north and the main body of the French massed along the 
Somme. The German mechanised divisions had reached 
Boulogne and the Belgians had been obliged to retire from 
Terneuzen and Ghent. The encirclement remained complete. 

On the 24th the Germans, striking at the weakest link of 
the Allied front, launched a powerful attack on Courtrai 
and crossed the Lys in several places. The next day the 
Sovereign told four of his Ministers who had remained in 
Belgium that the peril was imminent and that he intended 
to remain with his troops if he were compelled to capitulate. 
He issued his last order of the day and informed London of 
his intentions. Owing to the sudden death of General Billotte, 
his message to General Weygand was delayed, but the Chief 
of the French Mission at Belgian headquarters received on 
the 26th a written memorandum which left no room for 
doubt: “The Belgian Command asks you to inform the 
Generalissimo of the Allied Armies that the situation of the 
Belgian Army is very critical [grave] . . . The enemy attacks 
from Eecloo to Menin . . . The limits of resistance have very 
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nearly been reached [sont bien près d'être atteintes].” This 
communication remained unanswered. The same day in the 
evening General Blanchard who had succeeded General 
Billotte called on the Belgian Commander-in-Chief and 
informed him that the British had taken a new position on the 
line Lille-Ypres and that he was unable to fill adequately the 
intervening gap between the Belgians and the B.E.F.* 
What happened on the Belgian front on the fateful 27th of 
May? In the morning the enemy launched a crushing 
offensive which penetrated deeply through the Belgian centre. 
At noon, the King sent a telegram to Lord Gort: “ The 
Army has lost heart [est très découragée| after four days’ un- 
ceasing fighting under an intense bombardment which the 
-R.A.F. has not been able to prevent. . . . Aware that the 
Allied armies are encircled and that the enemy possesses a 
great superiority in the air, the troops believe that the 
situation has become desperate. The moment approaches 
when they will be unable to continue the struggle. The King 
will be obliged to capitulate in order to avoid a rout [va se 
trouver obligé de capttuler afin d'éviter une débâcle)” Two 
hours later General Weygand’s representative was informed 
that the Belgian resistance had reached its extreme limit 
(est à toute extrémité). By 4 p.m. the Belgian Commander and 
his staff were convinced (1) that a retreat on the line of the 
Yser was impracticable, owing to the state of exhaustion of 
the troops and to the congestion of. soldiers and refugees 
within the narrow strip of territory defended by the Allies 
(the Germans had reached Cassel and Calais), and (2) that the 
parleys with the enemy might give the Allies more time to 
reorganise their defences than further resistance leading to a 
complete breakdown. The decision was reached to send a 
representative to German headquarters and the chiefs of the 
British and French Missions were immediately informed. The 
first was no doubt unable to communicate with General Gort, 
owing to the German onslaught on Cassel and to the destruc- 
tion of the Centrale at Lille. The second declared that he had 
succeeded in communicating with General Weygand by radio, 
but that he had failed to reach General Blanchard, whose 
headquarters had been altered. This might explain M. 


* According to British military writers, Lord Gort had found the situation of the 
Belgians so serious that he sent them two Divisions which had been destined to co- 
operate with the French in the “ counter-attack.” 
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Reynaud’s statement that “ General Blanchard had not been 
warned,” but it does not explain the interpretation given by 
the French Premier of this fact. 

A distinction should nó doubt be made between “ warning ” 
and “ consultation.” The French representative at Belgian 
headquarters remarked that, although the decision was 
justified by events, it should not be taken without the 
approvalof Frenchheadquarters. It seems plain, however, that 
any further delay would have proved fatal and that the Allies 
were not able to send further reinforcements. This account 
tallies with the idea expressed by several British critics that 
the retreat towards Dunkirk could no longer be avoided even 
if the Belgians had been able to resist a few more days, and 
that the rout of the Belgian Army might have made it still 
more difficult. “ In the face of the unbearable conditions of 
the hour,” writes Strategicus, “and the failure of General 
Weygand to take steps to improve them, can it be seriously 
maintained that twenty-four, forty-eight or even seventy-two 
hours would have made the surrender appreciably easier for 
the Allies ? ” 

In this connection it must be noted that the Allied units 
operating on the Belgian front were given every facility toleave 
in good time. A British Mission attached to the Belgian Air 
Force left on the 27th with all its equipment and a French 
Division was conveyed on Belgian lorries towards the coast 
in order to occupy the position on the Yser which had been 
prepared by Belgian engineers to cover the retreat. All these 
facts confirm the conviction expressed already in the Con- 
TEMPORARY Review in my last article, that all suggestions of 
duplicity or defeatism must be dismissed. While contemplat- 
ing the surrender to which he had been compelled by adverse 
circumstances, King Leopold never lost sight of the interest 
of the Allies who had answered his call and with whom he had 
done his utmost to collaborate loyally to the last hour. 

The future remains uncertain, but the historian is not 
concerned with prophecies. His task is to explore the past 
and to interpret it in the light of the documents at his dis- 
posal. All we can say is that, up tothe present,these documents 
have disproved the rash conclusions fostered six months ago 
by incomplete or biased evidence. We may safely leave it at 
that and trust the British people to form their own judgment 
on the Belgian tragedy and on its central figure. 

EMILE CAMMAERTS. 


SPAIN AND THE WAR. 


HE attitude of General Franco and the makers of 
Spain’s foreign policy towards this war resembles 
ngthing so much as the behaviour of a seasoned gambler 
among the s at a Basque pelota match. The ordinary 
fans Ghat ee ead he ea one of those 
exciting contests of brain and brawn between “ Reds” and 
“ Blues ” will be backing one side or the other to win and, 
from the habit of his own sporting events, will as likely as not 
develop an enthusiastic attachment to whichever side he 
favours ; if he is a betting man he will perhaps stake heavily 
on the side of his choice, carried away perhaps by the tumult | 
of the little red-capped tipsters shouting ‘the odds—the 
latter usually indicating by their offers that, by an under- 
standing with the management, they have a pretty shrewd 
idea which side is expected to win. And he may lose a lot of 
- money. Not so the Spaniard who is a pelota-fan. He will 
take odds first on one side then on the other, and so on 
throughout the game, “covering” himself once, twice, even 
three or four times.* Sentiment has no place ; he is out to win 
money. The match to-day is between Germany (the “ Reds ”’) 
and Britain (the “ Blues”) and the yelling. bookies are 
represented by the German-controlled Spanish Press which is 
“ plumping ” all the time for the “ Reds” to win. But the 
puppet dictator, while professing—and on the whole _Practis- 
ing—obedience to the Axis wishes, is taking care to “ cover’ 
himself, as required by the swaying fortunes of the contest. 
He has "taken out insurances, that is to say, against a British 
victory in the long run; in the shape of the Trade and Pay- 
ments Agreements with this country—and the credits result- 
ing therefrom are certainly badly needed to water the parched 
soil of Spain’s war-shattered economy ; the, Treaty of Amity 
and Non-Aggression with Portugal, buttressed by the sup- 
plementary protocol of July 30th and the tripartite com- 
mercial agreement signed in Lisbon on July 25th; and, 
finally, a tacit understanding with the all-powerful British 
Navy, to which, as a matter of fact, he owes a debt of grati- 
tude almost as great as to his German and Italian helpers for 
his victory over the Spanish Republic. For the abject gestures 
of “ appeasement ” of the British Foreign Office, on the other 
hand—based on an abysmal ignorance of the Spanish 
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character and the realities of Spain’s -position—he probably 
has nothing but contempt. f 
What are these realities ? First of all Spanish foreign policy 


under the present totalitarian régime is committed up to the 
hilt fo the Axis or anti-democratic ciae NoE r ena 
Germany and Italy waded in and, by turning an Army 
pronunciamiento that had failed into a civil war, made it 
possible for the forces of reaction in Spain to defeat and 
subjugate the Spanish people—though, as Sefior Madariaga 
has reminded us, this gratitude is an element which should 
not be minimised, in view of the Spaniard’s deeply rooted 
feeling of pundonor. An equally important factor is, of course, 
the affinity between the Falange or. National-Syndicalist 
movement and ‘the “ revolutionary ” phenomena of National 
Socialism or Fascism. One need hardly add, I should imagine, 
at this stage that Spain’s upper classes and bourgeoisie, with 
certain exceptions, are traditionally and fundamentally 
Germanophile, as we saw in the war of 1914-18—the Army 
particularly—and that this fact dovetails in with the enthusi- 
asm of the youthful Falange elements. for the crusading and 
dynamic qualities of the Nazi régime. But, after all, these 
are not essentials ; they are the overtonés, so to speak, of the 
symphony which General Franco and his associates are called 
upon to conduct. What Spaniards by and large care about is 
Spain’s national interest, and now.that the new pattern of 
forces on the Continent seems to offer them at last a chance to 
wipe out the stigma of “ decadence ” which has cursed them 
since the collapse of Spain’s great empire, is it surprising that 
the “ Nationalist ” leaders should grasp the opportunity to 
fulfil deep-seated national aspirations ? Which means being 
on the side of Britain’s enemies. 

There is indeed one good and sufficient reason why, despite 
her unrivalled geographical position at the junction of four 
of the world’s main trade routes, despite her Imperial tradi- 
tion, Spain has been in the past consistently an object and not 
a sub ised of policy. The secret of Spain's Palace t become a 
Gre Power ai he modern era may be summed up in one 
word: “ Britain.” By all the “ laws ” of geography Morocco 
would seem to be her natura sphere ot expansion, But from pansion, But from 


the time when England acquired Gibraltar, and British sea 


ower took charge of the future of the peninsula, it was as if 
the jugular vein of the body politic were cut, with that wedge 
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of foreign spirit separating Andalusia and Africa, Later, when 
Spain sought to develop ambitions for a Moroccan policy she 
was made to feel that her actions must always be subordinate 
to the will of Britain and France. Tangier, which the Spanish 
authorities have now calmly taken over, abrogating the effete 
“ international ” administration, was a particularly flagrant 
case. More than once she was warned off. In 1914 Sefior 
Dato, the Prime Minister, was manceuvring to obtain fro 


the Allies a promise that after the war Gibraltar anc Tangier 
should pass into the keeping of the State whose “ manifest 
destiny.” it was to rule over that corner of Europe—and she 
did in fact refuse to sanction the internationalisation of the 
zone during the war, only acceding afterwards when‘ it. 
appeared that_the alternative was outright possession_Dy 
France. French colonial achievements and successes always 
rankled, the more so as General Primo de Rivera was obliged 
to call in French military aid to defeat Abd-el-Krim in the 
Rifis’ campaign owing to the chronic incompetence of the 
Spanish Army. And official Britain, accustomed to look down 
upon Spain from a great height as if she weresome insignificant 
and disorderly South American State—the phrasing of Mr. 
G. T. Garratt: “ ill-mannered neglect ? and “bland con- 
descension ” is not inaccurate—was not exactly popular. No 
wonder a number of Spain’s Right politicians were already 
in 1926 preparing with Signor Mussolini a pact of collabora- 
tion* which came to fruition ten years later. . 
As long as Anglo-French domination of the Mediterranean 
was unquestioned, however, Spaniards had. to. put their 
nationalist aspirations in cold storage. It was when Britain 
ad to admit defeat in the first Tk with Signor Mussolini, 
by the withdrawal of sanctions in July 1936, that Spanish 
patriots began to sit up and take, notice. I happened to be 
reading regularly the moderate Right-wing Madrid press at 
that time, and I was very much struck by the change of tone 
immediately following that black day of England’s humilia- 
tion. Thus in El Debate, easily the best: newspaper, on or 
about June 24th, 1936, editorial articles broached the quéstion 
of Franco-Spanish negotiations to settle up long-standing 
` boundary and economic questions in Morocco—a sort of 
slate-cleaning operation on the lines of the Franco-British 
Agreement of 1904 or the -Franco-Italian deal.of January 
* Details are given in Freedom’s Battle, by J. Alvarez del Vayo (Heinemann). 
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1935. After the Geneva meetings, however, the writers came 
out into the open with proposals that Spain should now set 
about throwing over the French and British connection in 
favour of a close alliance with Italy, the rising star in the 
Mediterranean, something rather more substantial than the 
Treaty of Friendship, Conciliation and Neutrality which 
General Primo de Rivera had signed with Signor Mussolini in 
1926 for a ten-year period. By 1936, that is to say—and I am 
one of those who are convinced that the moment chosen for 
the Generals’ rebellion had less to do with domestic develop- 
ments in Spain than with the state of the European tinder 
following Italy’s triumph—the idea had already made head- 
` way on the Continent that Britain had lost her grip on the life- 
. line of the Mediterranean and, just because of the pacifism 
of British public. opinion, could be bluffed indefinitely into 
acceptance of a very different power-pattern. The spineless 
behaviour of London and Paris in the Non-Intervention farce 
lent confirmation to this. view. By the spring of 1937 the 
course of Spanish foreign policy was set : in a phrase of Señor 
Serrano Sufier—“ General Franco’s Spain will know how to 
be the right hand of Mussolini’s Italy.” The notion of the 
democracies’ decadence was implanted in the minds of all 
who supported the insurgents, and propaganda, especially 
German propaganda, did the rest. 
This was all long before the present war, of course. But, 
considering the chronic unpopularity of the Italians—as 
compared with the Germans—it is remarkable how con- 
sistently Spain’s pilots have held to this course. (Possibly the 
Catholic nexus made it easier for General Franco and his 
friends to play the Italian rather than the German card, and 
in any case-Germany was a long way away.) Thus in Septem- 
ber 1939 the Generalissimo took his cue from Rome—and 
declared a nominal neutrality. In June 1940, when Italy came 
into the war, within forty-eight hours Spain affected “ non- 
belligerency.” It is credibly reported that, like Italy, Spain 
was proposing then and there to play the jackal and take 
advantage of the collapse of the French Army to occupy the 
portion of French Morocco which she covets, but that German 
diplomacy was set in motion to induce General Franco to bide 
his time—with a promise that Spain would get her share of 
the spoils all right when Hitler had finished with Britain and 
there was no danger of resistance by the leaders of the French 
VoL, cvi.” r 43 
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colonial empire. This pressure was effective, but, to appease 
his own hotheads, General Franco gave the order to Colonel 
Yuste, on June 14th, to march into Tangier with his troops. 
France was in no position to object, and as for Sir Samuel 
Hoare and the British Foreign Office, there was no difficulty 
in pulling the wool over their eyes! Assurances were freely 
given that Spain had no intention of disturbing the inter- 
national status of the zone—and as freely broken three and a 
half months later. 
I have dwelt on this background in order to dispel some of 


` the wishful thinking which still finds its way into the British 


Press, inspired by those who are apparently making the same 
mistake about Spain as they did about Italy. One of the 
illusions current is that General Franco is a good Christian 
gentleman unhappy about his Axis associations and battling 
all the time against the extremists of Falange identified with 
his brother-in-law, Señor Serrano Suñer. There is no truth in 
this pleasant fancy—as anyone with knowledge of the mood 
of Spanish Army officers should know. They are almost to 
a man ardent Germanophiles;-nursing a well-established- 
resentment against England and France who have denied 
Spain her rights ; and the Falange is not just a party, exercis- 
ing a predominant influence, it is the only party, operating the 


- machine of State just as its opposite numbers do in Germany 


and Italy. The idea of a possible Monarchist opposition with 
a following among Army officers is a hallucination, and as for 
Catholic susceptibilities being offended by the official sub- 
servience to neo-pagan Germany, well, all one can say, 
judging from the experience of recent -years, is that the 
Catholic conscience, whether it be Spain, Italy or Pétain’s 
France, is left at the post when it comes up against the 
exigencies of power-politics. l 

In any case General Franco by his utterances has done his 
best to dissipate the illusion of any real difference with the 
policy of Señor Suñer. In October 1936, to a representative 
of La Nacion of Buenos Aires he stated that Spain would 
henceforth have an active and positive policy so as to take 
her proper place in the Europe of the future. On July 17th 
last he made no bones about endorsing, in an address to army, 
navy and air chiefs at the Royal Palace, the agitation for. the 


cc 


restitution of Gibraltar: ‘ Spain’s great must _þe 
gevived=—“ 2,000 ooo soldiers stand ready to support 
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Spain’s rights ”—and so on. The tone is more cautious and 
vague, but the policy is the same. And so in all sincerity he 
could testify to “ our common ideals ” when accepting from 
the German Ambassador the Grand Cross in Gold of the 
Order of Merit of the German Eagle shortly before the Suñer 
mission to Berlin. l 

The statements made by Señor Suñer on that occasion 
meant exactly what they said. 


“ Spain,” he announced to the San Sebastian correspondent of 
the Völkischer Beobachter, “has repelled those who formerly 
attempted to be her masters and she is now free. She has her 


mission in the new European order . . . In the hour when Spain 
seeks associates she turns to countries which are victims of the 
same injustices as she has suffered. . . . The natural aspirations 


of Spain are derived from tradition and her geographical position 
between two continents. In Europe Spain has no demands to 
make, since that word cannot be applied to the ‘restitutions ° 
which are her due: At the right moment General Franco will give 
the order for action.” 


People in England do not.seem to appreciate the extent to 
-which the ideology of resurgent imperialism has permeated 


“+ the public mind.. It may be expressed in a sentiment of 


nostalgia for the great days of the Emperor Charles V and his 
Imperial Army of Spaniards arid Italians or in historical 
reconstruction designed to show that “ Germany ” is Spain’s 
natural ally, and that association with her in the past had 
always brought good fortune. Or you have the Mediterranean 
mysticism of a Catholic-Fascist like Jose Pemartin,* the 
general burden of which is that Spain will have the leadership 
of a future Catholic-Latin bloc of nations whose function it 
will be to overcome by spiritual means the Germanised 
Europe which is to emerge from the present war. England, as 
the cradle of the Reformation and therefore the symbol of 
Europe’s apostasy, is to be cast out, her rôle reduced to that 
of a slightly more powerful Holland. 

This is the sort of stuff with which the Falange zealots are 
indoctrinated. When, on top of this, you get day in and day 
out exclusively German news and views in the Press or the 
most fantastic stories from the Italian Stefani agency, it is 
hardly surprising that most Spaniards long ago came to the 
conclusion that Britain was done for. I don’t think people 

* Author of the principal book of doctrine Que es lo nuevo ? 
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here realise the cumulative effect of the propaganda and 
distortion of truth which the Spanish public has undergone 
now for years. The desire to please Germany goes so far that, 
for instance, on the occasion of the tripartite commercial 
agreement signed at Lisbon, Britain’s name had not to be 
mentioned, it was “ another Power,” and the whole of the 
passage in Mr. Churchill’s speech of October 8th dealing with 
Spain was-omitted in the Press record. When Lord Halifax 
gave a message to the ABC correspondent in London proclaim- 
ing H.M.G.’s “ firmest intention to respect Spanish neutrality 
so long as it is respected by others,” the second limb of the 
sentence was omitted in all the newspapers. 

A second “ great illusion” on the part of so many com- 
mentators on Spanish affairs is that the various moves—the 
Sufier mission and the meeting of Hitler and General Franco, 
for example—are steps in preparation for Spain’s entry into 


the war on the Axis side. Not a bit of it. In the first place ` 


the exhausted state of the country makes it impossible, and 
food’ and oil supplies are only obtained by the grace of the 
British Navy. (The Germans are the first to proclaim this 
patent fact.) Secondly there is enough latent hostility to the 
régime—not all Republicans are in exile or in prison—to make 
it unsafe to risk a renewal of the civil war. And finally, if 
Spain were a declared enemy, Britain might be presented with 
a field of operations from which Hitler’s whole European 
order could be shattered, as Napoleon’s was. Hitler himself 
fully appreciates the position—and he probably told General 
Franco straight out that at present Spain would be more of a 
liability than a help as.an ally. Hitler certainly complained 
about the growing anti-German feeling in Spain. Hence 
Himmler’s visit to see what he could do about it. For the 
present it suits the Führer much better to “ nobble ” Spain 
by economic penetration and police control, and with the 
threat of marching his divisions over the French border and 
through Spain he knows that General Franco must: always 
come to heel. Hitler does not care a fig for Spain’s interests— 
or for that matter for Italy’s—except in so far as they serve 
his purpose against Britain. For the moment the prize he 
wants is the French Navy, so that he cannot very well bribe 
Spain with French Morocco. It would be just like him, how- 
ever, to allow Marshal Pétain to imagine that he can come to 
an amicable arrangement with his friends the Spaniards. 
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The recent visit of General Varela, Spain’s War Minister, and 
his staff to Spanish possessions in West Africa (Ifni and the 
Canaries) strengthens the impression that what General 
Franco and his friends want is a portion of the Atlantic part 
of French Morocco, connecting Spanish Morocco with the 
colony of Rio de Oro and forming a compact wedge with the 
Canaries. The young hotspurs of the F alange are not really 
anxious to have to fight : they are relying on their powerful 
friends first to render France’s colonial forces powerless and, 
if any de Gaulle element should make trouble, then Spanish 
troops could be drafted in to “ establish order.” 

Does it never occur to the Spaniards, you may ask, whose 
new-born zeal for Empire is being thus exploited by Hitler 
that they are being used as tools and that their fate may be 
to exchange an Anglo-French “ strangle-hold ” for a German- 
Italian? The more intelligent of them certainly see this 
` danger clearly, and where, as with Tangier, there is a chance 
of “jumping their claims,” undoubtedly they will take it, 
But they also know that, willy-nilly, the Franco régime is 
bound to the chariot wheels of the Axis, At the same time 
Spaniards, by and large, retain immense confidence in British 
sea power; and the more wary, especially after the invasion 
and air attack of this summer have been scotched, are thinking 
not so much in terms of a complete Axis victory as of a 
sufficient challenge to the traditional Anglo-French domina- 
tion of the peninsula to let them in for a more important réle, 
in keeping with Spain’s imperial traditions. In the event of a 
British victory they are hoping for a consolation prize in 
Morocco and a peaceful transfer of Gibraltar to Spanish 
sovereignty, subject, perhaps, to some Control Board keeping 
watch and ward over this and other strategic key-points. 
Meanwhile we shall have to face the fact that Spain is for the 
Axis what the U.S.A. is for us, a non-belligerent associate, 
giving all aid short of war. Whether it suits British policy to 
leave things like that only time can tell.* ‘Let us only know 
exactly where we are and shed all illusions about the “ friend- 
ship ” of the Spanish Government, for there are, as Sefior del 
Vayo says, forms of neutrality more dangerous than actual 


participation, W. HORSFALL Carter. 


* The programme of a Peninsular campaign launched from Portugal with the help of 
pro-democracy elements, outlined by Mr. Charles Duff in his Victory book, No, 9, pre- 
supposes a democratisation of our Foreign Office. : 


- GREECE IN TRAVAIL. 


N the second, as in the first, world war of the century, 

Greece has had to be involved. This time a united Greece 

meets the ordeal. The spirit of Veniselos, as it were, con- 
templates the permanence of his work in at any rate two of 
its aspects. First, with the exception of a few public men in 
Athens, there are no pro-Germans ; and without any excep- 
tion there are no'pro-Italians. Secondly, a friendly Turkey 
stands behind her, and there is no need to man the Thracian 
frontier. General Metaxas was able promptly to mobilise the 
Greek army and the Greek people for concentrated resistance 
against the invader. : 

In the modern instance of Axis aggression it is normally 
necessary to begin the story with the specific Axis assurances 

Ve respect for the intended victim’s integrity. It is one of the 
dd conventions of German diplomacy, rigidly copied, it 
seems, by Germany’s friend, to give an assurance that no 
violence is intended towards this or that other nation. If 
no violence were intended, it would seem unnecessary to give 
such assurances. Indeed it seems now to be logically accepted 
that a German or an Italian assurance of such a kind is the 
invariable precursor of aggression. 

In the present case therefore the Italian Government 
exchanged Notes (September 30th, 1939) with the Greek 
Government reaffirming “ the friendship and collaboration 
which inspired the Pact of Friendship, Conciliation and 
Judicial Settlement signed at Rome on September 23rd, 
1928.” On May 16th of the present year the Tala Minister 
in Athens gave to the Greek Government an assurance that 
Italy had no aggressive aims in the Balkans. During the 
summer, on one pretext or another, sometimes without any 
pretext, the Italian organs of opinion became duly and in- 
creasingly hostile to Greece. On August 23rd Signor Gayda 
roundly announced that Italy needed the Epirot coast to as 
far south as Prevesa and needed a rectification of the Albanian 
frontier also to include Janina. By the beginning of October 
it was known that Italy had moved 130,000 troops and 120 
tanks to the Greek frontier. The normal peace-time strength 
of the Greek army is from 65,000 to 85,000 men. 

The indifference regularly shown by German diplomacy to 
moral appearances seems to have been sedulously imitated 
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by Signor Mussolini. Having decided upon the invasion of 
Greece, he staged a short and contemptuous formality in the 
diplomatic field. In the middle of the night, at 3 a.m. on 
October 28th last, the Italian Minister in Athens delivered an 
ultimatum to the Greek Government, with a time limit of 
three hours for acceptance. The ultimatum demanded the 
cession to Italy of certain strategic points in Greek territory, 
General Metaxas, in a spirit no doubt of academic curiosity, 
(a well-developed Greek taste), asked which particular 
strategic points were meant ; and the Italian Minister had to 
confess that he did not know. 

General Metaxas on receiving the ultimatum promptly 
informed the Italian Minister that he regarded it as a declara- 
tion of war, ordered general mobilisation and issued a 
proclamation to the Greek people. “ The time has come,” he 
said, “ when we must fight for our independence and our life. 
Italy does not recognise our right to live as a free nation... . 
The Italian Minister handed me demands that we should 
surrender Greek territories at her own discretion or Italian 
troops would march at daybreak. . . .” They did march at 
daybreak. te: 

Thereupon the British guarantee of help became automati- 
cally operative, After the Italian invasion of Albania in 
April 1939—which invasion followed upon Italian assurances 
to respect and even (ominous word) to “ protect”? the 
independent integrity of Albania—Mr. Neville Chamber- 
lain, Lord Halifax and M. Daladier severally announced a 
formal British and French guarantee to Greece (April 13th, 
1939). M. Daladier’s words were identical with those of the 
British guarantee. The British Government, said Mr. 
Chamberlain, “attach the greatest importance to the 
avoidance of disturbance by force or threats of force of the 
status quo in the Mediterranean and the Balkan Peninsula. 
Consequently . . . in the event of any action being taken 
which clearly threatened the independence of Greece .. . and 
which the Greek Government considered it vital to resist 
with their national forces, His Majesty’s Government would 
feel themselves bound at once to lend . . . all the support 
in their power.” 

With Turkey, Greek friendship—that modern miracle 
which follows an age-long feud—has also been enshrined in 
treaty form. The Greco-Turkish war of 1922 was the final 
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flicker in that feud. It has been followed by an éxpanding 
spirit of harmony and understanding, which reached its 
formal expression on September 14th, 1933, when a pact of 
friendship was signed at Ankara. The two countries therein 
guaranteed the inviolability of their common frontiers 
(Article 1) and agreed to consult together on all territorial 
questions affecting their interests (Article 2). While there is 
no Turkish obligation to help Greece in the face of aggression, . 
the fact of a friendly Turkey is of great moral and practical 
help to Greece. ~ . - 

Whereas Signor Mussolini imitated Herr Hitler’s diplomacy, 
he did not succeed in imitating the quickness with which by 
unrestrained ferocity Herr Hitler is wont to crush a hopelessly 
weaker prey. Greece resisted with magnificent effectiveness 
the early onslaught.. Britain, though determined to give all 
the help possible, on land, on the sea, in the air, and by 
financial means, and though such help, particularly through 
the R.A.F., was promptly launched, yet found herself in the 
position, as Mr. Churchill frankly confessed on November 5th, 
of having to face a formidable German army threatening her 
own coast and a formidable Italian army threatening Egypt. 

Mr. Churchill promised : “ We shall do our best.” In this 
war a small Greece, whose resources are overwhelmingly 
inferior to those of her enemy, and a great but otherwise 
occupied Britain stand alone to defend the sovereign right of 
nations to independence, against a militant combination 
which has no respect for the rights, independence or freedom 
of any other nation. In our time diplomatic practice has been 
reduced to its bed-rock logi¢, where the fruits of a materialist, 
godless acquisitiveness are displayed in all their naked 
ugliness. It is impossible after this war that such inhuman 
and ungodly practices shall be any longer tolerated. The 
revolution back to God is certain. 

Signor Mussolini never had much luck in his enterprises 
outside Italy. In the present case, Greece certainly won the 
first round. After three weeks Italy was on the defensive 
against a gallant Greek army, and she had lost half her 
battle-fleet at Taranto at the hands of the British fleet air 
arm (November 11th-12th). 

GEORGE GLASGOW. 


November 15th, 1940. 


HEINRICH HIMMLER—HITLER’S 
FOUCHE. 


HEN .the new Attila appears in public, surrounded 

by his co-conspirators, they try to impress the 

spectators with their martial attitude: peaked caps, 
riding boots and breeches, Sam Browne belt, medals, decora- 
tions and all. There is, however, one face in the background 
that spoils the picture of martial neo-Prussianism, a roundish, 
babyish face with pince-nez and an expression of dull, bored. 
shrewdness—the caricature of a Cherub grown up and dis- 
torted to the point of unhealthy swelling. It is the face of 
Heinrich Himmler, the Nazi Fouché, the all-powerful head 
of the Gestapo, the S.S., the State Police and all espionage 
organisations, within and without the country. An incon- 
spicuous man of more than middle height, moderately fat, 
and at first sight without any demoniacal traits, the bourgeois 
type in every respect unmitigated even by the smart black 
uniform. Yet-he is the most dreadful, the most awe-inspiring 
personality amongst a gang whose bloodstained record would 
be the envy of every professional Chicago gang of gunmen 
and thugs. He is not only Hitler’s Chief Executioner who 
despatched, ever since the “ purge” of June 3oth, 1934, all 
the victims of Nazi rancour outside and inside the Party, but 
a mass-murderer and dispenser of death “‘ in his own right ”— 
not only the mainspring behind the cruelties and brutalities 
committed in concentration camps for the sake of the “ holy 
cause ” of National Socialism, but the executor of countless 
personal and private revenges. 

Yet he was selected for his job not because of particular 
ruthlessness and brutality but—so initiated Nazis pretend— 
because of his soft heart. The same story was told of Djer- 
shinsky, Himmler’s Moscow counterpart. According to the 
standard of Western civilisation, their “ soft hearts ” smack 
somewhat of false sentimentality, of crocodile tears, Iam afraid; 
but Himmler indeed is attached to his roses and chickens, 
likes to feel himself in modest peasant surroundings and to 
stroll through his Bavarian mountainside in leather shorts 
and the other paraphernalia of his rustic countrymen. There 
are a few unknown pictures of him taken when he looked like 
one of them, with a chamois-beard on his green hat, and with 
their characteristic calf-hoses and nailed shoes. It is, perhaps, 
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this memory of a modest past, the intimate satisfaction of a 
man measuring the distance he covered in a comparatively 
short time : from the 1928 ownership of a small poultry farm 
to the 1934 conquest of power over life and death, freedom 
and thoughts of 67 million Germans, the 1940 supremacy 
over more than 150 million people all over Europe. 

His beginnings were modest indeed. Born forty years ago 
in Munich, educated in the old Bavarian rural town of 
Landshut, he just managed to miss the Great War, that 
school of Prussianism in which most of his later comrades 
found their “vocation”; becoming in 1918 a Fabnen- 
junker, a cadet not yet despatched to the front when the 
Armistice ended the war. He then studied agriculture for 
three years at the Munich Technical Academy and, during 
that time, like many raw students and other youngsters, he 
got into the most violent and uncompromising party, the 
small, radical and ridiculed group of the National Socialists. 
That was in 1920, shortly after the agent provocateur Adolf 
Hitler had joined and transformed that little group. 

He was to stay with Hitler, serving in turn as Captain 
Roehm’s flag-bearer while he played around with an 
old soldiers’ organisation Reichskriegsflagge, as Gregor 
Strasser’s secretary, and as one of the less conspicuous con- 
spirators concerned in the Munich putsch of November 
1923. Subsequently he disappears in ‘the brown-shirted 
masses. Lost for that bourgeois life to which family, up- 
bringing and special studies seemed to point alike, he tried 
to make a living around 1928 with a poultry farm he bought 
in a village near Munich. Nothing pointed to a brilliant career 
for that unobtrusive, second-rate youngster. He was just one 
of the brown-shirted crowd of that “ crazy fanatic ” Hitler, 
with perhaps a claim to a soft job should the Fuehrer ever rise 
to power for having been amongst his first comrades in the 
days of the beerhouse backroom. While suchnamesas Roehm, 
Goering, Goebbels, Rosenberg, Strasser, Frick, or even Ley, 
von Schirach, or the Jew-baiter Streicher became notorious, 
that of Heinrich Himmler was unknown except to the smallest 
inner circle. 

January 30th, 1933. The police in Germany had always 
been one of the carefully guarded prerogatives of the 
Laender, the autonomous states forming the German 
Confederation, the Reich. There was no Imperial police, 
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but in the large cities a local and for the rest a Prussian, 
Bavarian, Saxon or Coburg one. For the purpose of a dictator- 
ship, a despotic rule, a totalitarian state, however, not merely 
public order, traffic control and crime detection, but a perma- 
nent survey of each single individual was necessary, especi- 
ally with a nation of which hardly one-third was won so far 
for the “ great cause ” while another was non-political, un- 
reliable, and the remaining third decidedly anti-Nazi. Thus 
one of the first steps was the institution of State-Commissaries 
with the police of each state, and they were selected more for 
their tested loyalty to the Party than for particular qualifica- 
tions. Himmler got that job for Bavaria at first, then for 
Prussia and, about a year after Hitler’s advent to power, for 
all the remaining states. He set to with the unobtrusive, 
quiet, fanaticism of the born specialist. The more secret 
power he possessed the more he craved—outshining, out- 
manceuvring, if necessary removing his competitors. They 
all had their weak spot—sex affairs of a more or less shady 
character, political imprudence, or, mostly, money matters 
of a not even dubious disrepute. ` 

Himmler, the Philistine without imagination, had none to 
speak of, not even that of a visible ambition. The invisible 
one was all the more burning. He is obviously one of those 
men who prefer the handle they can turn to the one to their 
name, real power to its appearance. He is the opposite, in 
that as in other respects, to Goering, who cannot have his 
fill in titles, decorations, offices and uniforms, or to Ribben- 
trop, who started his career with an appropriated von to 
his name, and transformed the Berlin Foreign Office into a 
barracks of uniformed and bestarred guardsmen. Babyface 
Himmler impressed his master and the world in a different 
way. His name, once mixed up with two explosions of fac- 
tories and with sabotage at the Zeppelin wharf, soon became 
dreaded as that of the holder of an iron rod falling on whoever 
had the misfortune to make himself unwelcome within or 
outside of the Party. To carry out that task he needs Hitler’s 
support and unshakable confidence.: Or at least he needed 
them until a certain moment. I am not sure that it is not the 
other way round to-day. 

For all began to change with that fateful June 3oth, 
1934. There had been, it is true, a few assassinations before 
and after the Nazis took power ; some undesirable witnesses 
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of this and that, some men with too much inside knowledge 
had been * liquidated,” such as the Fuehrer’s former sooth- 
sayer Hanussen. But not until he ordered the mass-executions 
of the “‘ Blood-purge ” that despatched a thousand or more 
people, pillars of the Party as well as adversaries, victims of 
political as well as of personal spite, did Hitler become totally 
dependent upon his hangman who blindly, without question, 
without trial, without mercy, had snatched everyone on the 
proscription-list and had him shot—a gruesome business that 
took the smart youngsters of the S.S. nearly forty-eight hours 
of uninterrupted “ work.” 

It is one of Hitler’s superstitions to select for comrades and 
lieutenants none but people whose names begin with one of 
his initials: H or A. Heinrich Himmler has the main one 
twice, Hermann Goering, Rudolf Hess, Hans Joachim von 
Ribbentrop, Hjalmar (Horace Greeley)’ Schacht, Horst 
Wessel at least once, Alfred Rosenberg and Alfred Dietrich the 
other letter, and so on. Nobody has a chance whose initials 
-do not contain at least one of the neighbouiring letters G and J 
respectively. Himmler, in this as in other respects one of the 
most favoured, represents one of the three powers upon which 
Hitler’s despotism rests: the fodder-bag, thé war-machine, 
and the scourge. The last is the strongest, for its holder may 
swing it whenever, wherever he likes, and where it falls it 
leaves dreadful scars, not even Hitler being able to stop it. 
For when somebody tries to thwart Himmler by an appeal to 
the Fuehrer, Hitler gets the cool answer: ‘‘ You have made 
me responsible for your safety—I cannot guarantee it unless 
I have an absolutely free hand to act as I think fit! ” 

He may be, probably is, faithful to his supreme chief. But 
as master over life and death, as the virtual ruler—by his 
police, his Gestapo, his S.S., his concentration camps, his 
spies, and his firing squads—of all those ruled in Hitler’s name, 
he is in fact more powerful than the Fuehrer himself. He is’ 
especially so by virtue of his rank as Supreme Commander of 
the Black Guards, as chief of three or four hundred thousand 
silent, fanatical young giants who every year during a cleverly 
staged mystical ceremony in the night November 9th to roth 
are bound by a solemn and fearful oath of blind allegiance ; 
whose slogan is the cynical old Czsar’s “ Oderint dum metuant,” 
and whose belt-buckle bears the inscription: “ Faith to the 
death.” Like every despot, Himmler has his “ Grey 
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Eminence”: Heydrich, a young Army officer during the Great 
War, a man whom nobody knows, who does not appear in 
public, whose traits, unlike those of every “ leader ” small or 
big, are not made familiar by snapshots and picture-postcards, 
Himmler’s deputy is supposed to be the cruel master-mind 
behind the whole gigantic machine controlling body and soul 
of the Nazified peoples, the man who converted the $.$.— 
“ Schutz-Stafel,’ Storm-Section, camouflaged as protective 
guard—in their black uniform, into a gigantic life-guard of 
the Fuehrer and the Party, first to keep watch over the make- 
shift Brownshirt Army, finally to hold sway over the whole 
realm. The number of his victims is unknown. He is said to 
have “ liquidated ” no less than 15,000—Germans and aliens 
—during the first year of the war, not counting Poles, Czechs, 
etc. He is held responsible for the murder of the Generals von 
Schleicher (“a regrettable mistake ” as had, later on, to be 
confessed to the disgusted Army) and Baron von Fritsch, 
shot September 23rd, 1939, allegedly killed at the Polish front 
where he never held a command. One can imagine Heydrich 
laying, together with his master Himmler, plans such as of 
the Munich attempt from which Hitler was “ miraculously ” 
saved, or of other “ frustrated ” plots by whose warding off 
the Himmler institution made itself indispensable. One can 
see them pouncing upon Socialists, pacifists, Jews, Christians 
who escaped the Gestapo, when they were at the mercy of the 
invader in Holland, Belgium, France, and hauling them up 
for an indefinite term at Dachau or for Lublin. 

Among the Diadochs who, once Hitler’s estate has to be 
settled, might fight over it, Himmler is the most dangerous, 
and probably the most favoured by circumstances. Unless 
the Army leaders backing Goering or another from their 
midst throw their whole might into the balance, risking civil 

‘war perhaps, Himmler has by far the most powerful, all- 
pervading and dreaded instrument to impose his will. He has 
the ambitions of a plotter, a drunkard who—with his 
peaceful mug of beer, or even with the glass of soda he con- 
tents himself with during his sleepless nights—is wont to sip 
the intoxicating draught of power. Babyface Himmler may 
yet astonish the world by his claims, unless, true to his breed, 
he escapes to his mountains and raises chickens or prunes 
roses. 

EDGAR STERN-RUBARTH. 


GERMANY AND CENTRAL EUROPE 
AFTER THE WAR. 


HE possibilities and problems of-a reconstruction of 

Europe after the war will necessarily depend on how 

the cessation of hostilities will come to pass, i.e. in what 
circumstances the Nazi régime will cease to be able to con- 
tinue the struggle and hold a great part of the Continent in 
subjection. As far as one may venture a prediction, there seem 
to be three possible ways : 

(1) The strain of the war, the effect of the blockade, short- 
age of raw materials essential for the prosecution of the war, 
and increasing unrest in the occupied territories as well as in 
Germany itself, where the population might at last become 
aware of the futility of the sacrifices imposed on it, might lead 
to open revolt against the Nazi tyranny and to civil war. The 

‘almost inevitable result would be the Bolshevisation of the 
country, as in the chaos ensuing from interior disorders the 
Communists, almost certainly aided by military support from 
the Soviet Union, would find it easy to hoist the emblem of 

VY the hammer and sickle on the crumbling edifice once erected 
by the worshippers of the swastika. A reconstruction both of 
Germany and of the territory. now occupied by the Germans 
would be impossible in such circumstances. A continental 
Soviet Europe would emerge, and Britain would be confronted 
with the problem of how she could best hold her own, 

(2) Germany might be forced to capitulate and seek peace 
before a-civil war breaks out. The disappearance of the Nazi 
régime would doubtless be thé preliminary condition for the 
opening of peace, or even of armistice negotiations, as the Allies 
would hardly be prepared to negotiate with Hitler. As the 
Nazis are well aware of this, and as they have a pretty good 
idea of what treatment they would have to expect at the 
hands of their own suppressed people as soon as they lost their 
unlimited power, it must be expected that the present German 
régime will try to fight to the bitter end. In the absence of a 
party, class, or organised opposition in Germany which could 
wrest the power from the Nazis’ before they are defeated 
militarily, an orderly cessation of hostilities, carried out by a 
new German Government in which the Allies could place their 
trust, appears to be impossible. Hitler will never capitulate, 
nor can he be overthrown from within. Thus there remains 
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only one means of creating conditions for a peace of recon- 
struction : : 

(3) The termination of the war by a military offensive of 
the Allies resulting in the liberation of the countries overrun. 
by Germany and in the occupation of a considerable part of 
German territory. It is obvious that while a successful offen- 
sive and advance of the Allied armies were in progress, things 
would’ begin to stir in Germany, and the Nazi régime would 
probably be driven out simultaneously by the armed forces 
of the Allies and the rising German masses ; but in order to 
forestall the eventuality of Russia reaping the fruits of an 
Allied victory, it would be absolutely necessary that the 
offensive should be pressed home with sweeping speed, and 
a very large proportion of German territory occupied. 

The armies of occupation—apart from coping with such 
problems as maintaining order, preventing sabotage, super- 
vising the demobilisation and disarming of the German forces, 
guaranteeing the functioning of public services and utilities, 
and, almost certainly, bringing in food supplies and control- 
ling their distribution—would have to carry out a most dis- 
agreeable but indispensable task. They would have to take 
in custody all the prominent leaders of the National-Socialist 
Party as well as the most dangerous of the sub-leaders in order 
to prevent them from doing further evil. The number would 
be considerable, and the rounding-up would have to be 
carried out very thoroughly. It would be a great mistake to 
cry out with moral indignation that the methods used by the 
Nazis should not be applied to themselves. This would not 
be an act of revenge but of self-defence. It is a secondary 
question whether, later on, these leading National-Socialists 
should be brought to justice if they did not succeed in fleeing 


the country and seeking refuge, perhaps in Soviet Russia.’ ” 


The chief reason why just punishment of these evil-doers 
would be advisable from the political point of view is that the 
German people must be taught that crimes like those com- 
mitted by the rulers of the Third Reich cannot be perpetrated 
with impunity, and that the wanton lust of domination, 
whether of individuals or of a whole nation, does not pay. 

If the Treaty of Versailles was harsh, it was certainly humane 
and equitable compared with the terms Hitler has imposed 
upon those whom he has overpowered. A return to the status 
quo of 1919-37, however, would_be impracticable for two 
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important reasons. The first is that it will hardly be possible to 
restore to Poland the territory now occupied by Russia. 
The new Polish State would, therefore, be reduced both in 
extent and population and could not play the réle assigned 
to the Poland of Versailles. The second is that France, who, 
after emerging victorious in 1918, thought herself capable of 
protecting the new territorial order through her own military 
strength and a system of alliances in Eastern Europe, would 
be enfeebled, battered, and unable for some time to play a 
vigorous part in European affairs even after a British victory. 
Consequently, the continental forces available for holding 
down a defeated Germany, should-this be the desire of the 


‘victors, would be insufficient unless she were to be carved up 


into many small States, and it is obvious why this would be 
a great mistake. Not only would -these small States soon 
manifest a very natural tendency to merge again, but it should 
also be borne in mind that the tremendous strength of Nazi 
Germany was the direct consequence of the splitting-up of the 
old Hapsburg Monarchy. Moreover, if Germany were to be 
rendered impotent by a complete dismemberment, a situation 
might present itself at a later moment where the absence of a 
homogeneous State in the heart of Europe might open the 
flodd-gates to the deluge of a new Russian menace, Bolshevik, 
Imperialist, or both. Hence a Germany should be preserved, 


A/ the necessary precautions being taken of course against the 


repetition of a mad adventure of Teutonic conquest. Europe 
must be given security, whilst the population of the new 
German State should not be driven into despair. 

The German problem will have to be solved within the 
framework of a European order, and the experiences of the 
past show that a federal system is the only practical solution. 
Such a federal system could not be mechanically composed - 
of small State entities, but must be merged together by a 
number of larger federated bodies which, consisting of ele- 
ments having economic and cultural affinity and being of a 
similar texture, would be the intermediate stages between 


_ the small entities and the entire European organism. Certain 


territorial readjustments would be inevitable, and in the 
interest of the stability of the new order the Germans 
must be deprived of starting-points for new expansionist 
drives. f 

Firstly, it will be necessary to effect a resettlement of 
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populations on a considerable scale. The German minorities 

in the East were the spear-heads for the Pan-German expan- 

sion of the Third Reich and centres of Fifth Column activities. 

Hence these minorities should be repatriated from all the 

countries east of the new German State. Incidentally, Hitler 

has made a start in this field. As the new Polish State will be 

smaller owing to the Russian invasion, the best remedy for 

making up for its losses would be to constitute in the east of 

Europe a Federation of Slav nations, comprising the Poles’ 

Czechs and Slovaks. These three kindred peoples will have 

to get on with one another if they want to escape extermina- 

tion between -the Russian and German neighbours. The 

joint declaration made by the Polish and Czechoslovak 

Governments on November 11th shows that this necessity 

is already being realised. To give the East Slav Federation 

an outlet to the sea it would be necessary to incorporate} 
within its territory the eastern half of East Prussia, { 
leaving the western half plus the northern end of! 
the former Corridor and Danzig to the new. German; 
State. The German population in the ceded part of East’ 
Prussia would have to be repatriated to Germany so as to 

avoid future minority troubles, while the Poles residing in’ 
Germany could replace them. The “ Sudeten ” districts, or, 

more correctly, the territory ceded to the Third Reich under 

the Munich Agreement, would have to be restored to the 

Czecho-Slovak part of the Slav Federation, as they form an 

integral part of Bohemia and Moravia. Here, too, a transfer 

of the German population would have to be undertaken. 

It would be a great mistake to deprive Hungary of all the 
territorial acquisitions she had made, even though with the 
support of the Axis. It must be the chief aim of a European 
` re-settlement to, avoid tempting the same nations to form 
again a revisionist‘ftont. For the same reason Italy should be 
treated leniently, and possibly compensated in Africa for 
European losses. But for the destruction of the Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy the Third Reich would not have found 
the road to the south-east cleared of obstacles. This old 
structure must, therefore, be rebuilt somehow. As the Czechs 
and Slovaks would form part of the new East Slav Federation, 
they would be left out of the new federal organism that would 
have to replace the old Austro-Hungarian Empire. A new 
Danubian Federation might, therefore, comprise Austria and 

VoL, cuvin. 44 
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an enlarged Hungary—though some revisions of the Hungaro- 
Slovak frontier laid down by the Vienna Award would be 
inevitable—as well as Croatia, Slavonia, Carniola, Istria and 
Trieste. The Croatians have given ample proof of having 
regretted their incorporation in the Yugoslav State, and are 
perhaps’ the nation which is most likely to welcome a return 
to conditions similar to those previous to 1919. Yugoslavia 
might be compensated by a union with Bulgaria. Not very 
long ago the Bulgarian Peasant Party under Stambuliski 
desired such a union. In these circumstances what is left of 
Rumania might consider it profitable to join the Austro- 
‘Hungaro-Croatian Federation. While Germany might retain 
her 1919 frontier with France in the West she would thus only 
lose part of East Prussia—and get Danzig and the northern 
part of the Corridor—as compared with the Versailles status, 
a loss not too hard in view of her acts of wanton aggression. 
How these new federated bodies—the Polish-Czech-Slovak 
Federation, the Austro-Hungaro-Croatian-(Rumanian) Fed- 
eration, the re-shaped Serbo-Bulgarian State, and the new 
German State, which would also have to be based on federal 
principles—together' with the rest of the European nations 
could be fitted into the framework of continental co-operation 
on federal lines is a question too intricate to be dealt with 
here. The necessity of repairing the war damage and consti- 
tuting a joint front of collaboration and also of continental 
defence against the gigantic Russian neighbour will contribute 
to creating an atmosphere of unity. The problem of disarma- 
ment linked up with the maintenance of adequate defence 
forces can, in any case, only be solved on a general European 
scale: As to the constitution of the different Federations, 
those composed of different nationalities, and especially the 
Austro-Hungaro-Croatian Federation, would probably find 
the monarchical system most advantageous. Hungary is 
ready a monarchy, in Austria the monarchists were gaining 
ground rapidly until the Anschluss, and as for the Croatians, 
the monarchy is certainly the best constitutional solution. 
Federal parliaments and diets for the composite nationalities 
could establish an equilibrium between the provincial and 
central administrations. It goes without saying that provisions 
for a decisive influence of the working classes on the adminis- 
tration would have to be a paramount feature in any modern- 
ised monarchy. There is reason to believe that the Hapsburgs, 
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unlike the Bourbons in the nineteenth century, would have 
learned from experience. 

In the new German State the monarchy would hardly be 
the best form of constitution. The name Hohenzollern is too 
much linked up with militarism and reaction to inspire confi- 
dence either amongst the German workers and middle classes ° 
or abroad. What, then, would be the best constitutional form 
for this State, and which classes and elements should and could 
be the bearers of its authority ? This leads to the crux of the 
question: is the German people by nature militarist and 
aggressive ? Will tendencies like the Nazi movement inevi- 
tably arise again? All German parties and classes share the 
responsibility for the developments of the past years. Hitler 
first found followers amongst the impoverished and dis- 
contented middle classes, was supported by the reaction and 
military circles, and it was only much later that the workers 
fell in line. This was due to the failure of their own leaders, 
who were unable to utilise their chances and face the rising 
danger. The Intelligentsia played a passive réle. Their opposi- 
tion after 1933 was purely formal and ineffective. They either 
put up with what seemed inevitable or—this does not apply 
to the Jews for whom there existed no other alternative— 
sought refuge abroad. The Intelligentsia and the émigrés will, 
therefore, be unable to play a decisive and active part in the 
reconstruction of post-war Germany. The population both 
in Austria and Germany would be reluctant to accept the 
directions of, or welcome as new ministers, those who fled the 
country and lost touch with the interior development. The- 
formation of a Bruening-Rauschning régime would be a fatal 
mistake, Unfortunately, also, the exiled German Socialists 
seem to be inclined to cling to 1932 notions and methods ; but 
many of the refugees in this country and overseas could be 
used as experts and advisers on many problems, and it would 
be useful to organise them for such a task at once. 

The new German State will have to be administered by men 
who stayed behind and are acquainted with all the intricate 
problems at home; in order to find the right people it will be 


, necessary to make contact with men possessing the confidence 


a 
S 


of the working classes. Even though the old trades union 
organisations have been smashed, remnants still remain, and 
the British Labour Party will probably be best qualified to 
establish with them a close co-operation which would benefit 
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both peoples. The militarist mentality is not so deeply rooted 
amongst the German workers as amongst other classes of the 
population, and it will be the workers who will first realise the 
necessity of substituting the spirit of understanding and co- 
operation in place of the Nazi method of brute force. The 
German middle-classes will prove more recalcitrant and 
probably show a tendency to revert to Nazi methods ; here 

. firmness will have to be applied. The Nazi agitators must be 
prevented from stirring up trouble once more, and the narrow- 
minded, militarist, race-conscious Prussian of the bullying 
sergeant-major type must be taught that his dangerous 
appetites can be suppressed by suitable means. He will only 
understand and submit to stern treatment. Will he or the 
peaceful, industrious and cultured type of German shape the 
features of the Germany to come? 

There is evidence that the German people, if taught by 
experience and properly guided, can change its mentality 
and attitude towards vital matters. After 1919 large sectors 
of the population had become pacifist. When Hitler denounced 
the Treaty of Versailles in his first mass-meetings, he was 
shouted down by cries: “ What about Brest-Litovsk ?” 
Under Stresemann the spirit of co-operation made great pro- 
gress, and it was only because the right leaders were lacking 

fe in the critical phase that the National-Socialist Movement 

/ could triumph. ‘There is another case which shows how quickly 
the Germans can change their views: after years of violent 
anti-Communist propaganda, .the Nazi-Soviet Pact was 
accepted by the masses as a matter of course. Provided that 
no leniency is shown to those who misled the German popula- 
tion during the past years, and provided that a working social - 
order can be established by a new régime, the misguided 
German masses should realise soon enough that the Nazi 
methods do not pay. For a transitional period of unknown 
length hardships and stern treatment will be inevitable and 
even useful if coupled with a spirit of realism. It will be 
essential that Britain should not withdraw from the Continent, 
but that she should accept the difficult task of directing its 
reconstruction. It would be fatal to relapse into the illusion 
of a “ splendid ” isolation. 

Ernst ALBERT. 





SOUTH: AFRICA AND-THE TRADITIONS 
OF CIVILISED LIFE. 


It is one of the most surprising and disturbing phenomena that 
after our centuries of Greek, Latin, Christian civilisation, we 
should have been precipitated so swiftly into the new Barbarism. 
I should really have thought it all but impossible. But it shows on 
what weak foundations our higher spiritual culture rests. It makes 
one afraid.* 


F Nazi Germans have challenged the cultural tradition of 
Western Europe, we in South Africa and our fellows in 
Europe have let it go by default. There is the specific 
threat of the Nazi doctrine; there is also the general and 
subtler danger of our own neglect. We have been so engrossed 
with our modernity that we have allowed the fundamental: 
values of the tradition to pass as antiquated. The rejection 
by the Nazi doctrine of universalism not only in science but 
in morality and religion has not stirred us sufficiently as a 
Great Betrayal because we have become used to the traitors 
in our midst. We have shared in the illusion of the Machine 
Age that new mechanical inventions inevitably denote pro- 
gress. We have not seen clearly enough that one of the 
consequences of this view is that men are used as machines, 
without the humanist and Christian respect for personality, 
When asked what the workmen felt and thought of it all, a 
Nazi leader replied: “ Do you suppose people of that sort 
feel and think unless they are told what to feel and think ? ” 
The dignity of the human soul which Humanism and 
Christianity uphold is non-existent for the new Barbarism. 
War lowers human dignity by forcing decent ‘people to use 
the weapons of their opponents. But even before the war we 
shared in propaganda that was a betrayal of our trust. We 
lived and still live among generalisations that are deliberately 
planned to mislead people and inflame their sentiment. Head- 
lines thrive on sensationalism and rational thought is driven 
` underground. We have shared in the delusion that a mere 
system can be our salvation and have forgotten that a more 
fundamental point is with what motive a system is run. We 
are rightly proud of our beautiful machines : Sophocles would 
have admired the vast ingenuity of the wind-swift thought of 
man. But our concentration on technology has made us 
* Quoted from a letter to the author of General Smuts. 
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lop-sided: What is the good of having more efficient machines: 
if they are only going to destroy us more efficiently ? What is 
the good of all our clever specialisms if they conflict and 
produce disharmony and weakness? What is the good of 
our abstract professions of goodwill if in practice we fight 
among ourselves? What is the good of postulating a new 
economic system if those who administer it fall back on the 
old selfishness and tyranny ? j 

However we twist and turn, we come back to the moral 
issue. Never has it been plainer than to-day that all our 
sophistication and clever talk will not help us, unless we face 
the fundamental moral issue in ourselyes. The world about us 
is in fragments ; the family of the nätions is shattered ; the 
words of Vergil have once more a familiar‘ring, “ Throughout 
the world the unholy War-god rages ; on this side Germany, . 
on that side the East stirs up war. And the world is like a 
car of which the driver has lost control.” So Vergil wrote— 
Vergil who stood for the civilised conception of “ humanitas ” ! 
He wrote thus nine years before the great Augustan Peace 
was finally established ; and perhaps we may draw comfort 
from that. Our world is in fragments. Our education is broken 
up into compartments that produce people with closed minds 
and no perspective. Science we have and the use of Greek 
scientific principle, but we frequently fail to apply our 
science for the good of humanity. We have largely lost our 
fervour for universal moral sanctions and flirt with the idea 
of relativity in morals : which shows a kinship with the Nazi 
attitude. The Universality of the Church has been broken up 
into a hundred warring sects, inevitably, perhaps, but none 
the less regrettably. 

“ We cannot,” wrote Dr. Ernest Barker in 1915, “ as far as 
human sight can discern, ever hope to reconstruct unity on the 
old basis of the Christian commonwealth of the Middle Ages. 
Yet need is upon us still—need urgent and importunate—to 
find some unity of the spirit in which we can all dwell together 

_in peace. Some have hoped for unity in the sphere of eco- 
nomics and have thought that international industry and 
commerce. would build the foundations of an international 
policy. These hopes have had to sleep and years of war have 
shown that ‘ a synchronised bank-rate and reacting bourses ’ 
imply no further unity. Some again may hope for unity in the 
field of science and may trust that the collaboration of the 
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nations in the building of the common house of knowledge 
will lead to co-operation in the building of a greater mansion 
for the common society of civilised mankind. But nationalism 
can pervert even knowledge to its own ends ”—little did Dr. 
Barker know then to what frightful ends—“ turning anthro- 
_ pology to politics and chemistry to war. There remains a last 
hope—the hope of a common ethical unity, which, as moral 
convictions slowly settle into law, may gradually grow 
concrete in a common public law of the world. Even this hope 
can only be modest, but it is perhaps the wisest and surest of 
all our hopes. Idem scire is a good thing; but men of all 
nations may know the same things, and yet remain strangers 
one to another. Idem velle et idem nolle in re publica, ea demum 
firma amicitia est. The nations will at last attain firm friend- 
ship one with another in the day when a common moral will 
control the scope of public things. And when they have 
attained this friendship, then—on a far higher level of eco- 
nomic development and with an improvement by each nation 
of its talent which is almost entirely new—they will have 
found again, if in a different medium, something of the unity 
of medieval civilisation.” 

I should have liked to say, speaking as a South African, 
“ Roman Civilisation.” For the great task that awaits us in 
South Africa is a task of integration and in Rome we can trace 
the fulfilment of that task step by step in the same society 
and on a bi-lingual basis. The parallels of Belgium and 
Switzerland or Canada that have been quoted do not seem to 
me adequate ; because there the official languages are for the 
most part territorially separated. Here, as in Rome, they 
mingle in the home, in the school, in society, in literature, in 
politics and in the civil service. The absence of territorial 
segregation makes the problem more complicated, for the 
points of friction are multiplied. 

Now I am far from claiming a mathematical correspondence 
between our conditions and those of Rome. But I hold that 
at points there is a similar experience. First—the character 
of the Roman farmer. If you think he is too remote from us, 
read C. M. van den Heever’s last novel, Laat Vrugte, a work 
of which English as well as Afrikaans speaking South Africans 
may be proud; and if you know anything about Rome, you 
will admit that in Oom Sybrand we have the Roman before 
Greek influence. I need not here elaborate the picture—I have 
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done so in two books—except to say that there is something 
more in the comparison than the common qualities bestowed 
by the earth on her farmers throughout the world. 

But more important is the story of cultural adjustment. I 
have worked this out in detail elsewhere ; here I make only a 
series of simple statements. The Romans in the third century 
B.C. saw a few individuals start the idea of a Roman literature 
in the face of the world prestige of Greek literature ; an idea 
hardly taken seriously at the time. The Afrikaner in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century saw individuals start a 
native literature in the face of the world-wide prestige of 
English literature : an idea that moved many to incredulous 
laughter. The Romans had only sung native songs at parties 
before this; they now turned to oversea models and 
Andronicus translated Homer. The Afrikaans had only had 
‘their picnic-liedjies ; they now turned to oversea models and 
President Reitz translated Burns. Next, genuine fear on the 
part of Romans like Naevius that their language and tradition 
would be swamped by oversea customs; protests both at 
Rome and in South Africa. Then comes Ennius who said he 
had three hearts, meaning that he shared in three cultures, 
Italian, Roman, and Greek. He introduces Greek technique 
and Greek thought. He speaks slightingly of the native 
tradition. The result : reaction and the nationalist exclusive- 
ness of Cato. In South Africa—the period when all culture 
is English culture and not a few people speak slightingly of 
the native Afrikaner tradition. Result: with the added 
stimulus of war, a nationalist reaction and exclusiveness. At 
Rome, further periods of adjustment and friction. In South 
Africa a period of adjustment followed by the present friction. 
In Rome eventually, after a century and a half, complete 
harmonisation in a bi-lingual society of two languages and 
cultures, without detriment to the individuality of either. 
Roman children learn Greek at school—indeed, they begin 
with Greek. The head of the Roman State, if he wishes to 
write a book, feels free to write it in Greek, as in the case of 
Marcus Aurelius. Augustus’ civil ‘service is bi-lingual and 
` when the Emperor makes laws for a district like Cyrene where 
Greek is the natural language, his laws are in Greek. During 
the Roman overlordship of Egypt there was no attempt to 
force Latin on the population, as the papyrus remains show. 
The complete Roman was the man who shared both cultures ; 
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and when Greek died out in the fourth century a.p. Roman 
civilisation died too. Even though we have not got beyond 
the period of friction and the last chapter in this development 
is still to be fulfilled, we have here, I think you will grant, a 
general resemblance and an experience from which we can 
learn. It has been objected that the Roman was the conqueror 
and the Afrikaner is the conquered. I reply that the Afrikaner 
is no longer the conquered, that he has won the peace, if not 
the war, and that he is at least as prominent in South African 
politics as the pure Roman was in Roman politics. 

The feeling of oppression among Afrikaners is not really 
political in spite of the present vogue of that hollow word 
“ imperialism ” ; the trouble is psychological. Many people 
have spoken of the period of assimilation at the Cape in the 
nineteenth century and deplored the worsening of relations 
between the white elements in our country. But here we must 
bear in mind that after 1902 the Afrikaner, for the first time 
on a large scale, became conscious of his language and . 
tradition. He felt that he had a contribution to make. A 
creative impulse stirred in him. An enormous psychological 
release took place when he found his language and read the 
early lyrics of Leipoldt. He has indeed gone a voyage to find 
his soul, which he could not properly call his own in High 
Dutch or in English. He has steered his barque with much 
hazard between the Charybdis of English absorption and the 
Scylla of Dutch tradition. Now he has come to his own ; even 
if you said (but I hope you will not!) “a poor thing and ill- 
favoured,” he would reply : “ but mine own.” Give him time 
to be alone with it for a while, to consolidate his position. He 
still feels at a disadvantage ; he is still haunted by the fear of 
absorption. It is not unnatural that, having lived in an 
atmosphere where all was English, and living still in a society 
that maintains a living touch with England, while his contact 
with Holland is precarious, he should now want separate 
institutions and clubs and movements. 

It is not unnatural, but I think it must not be a permanent 
condition. Isolation estranges and sets up abstract ideas 
about the other man that are often far from reality. We must. 
have contact to dispel the mists of imagined grievances. 
“ Onbekend maak onbemind,” says our Afrikaans proverb. 
And for this reason I feel that the dual-medium system, 
which provides for the teaching of some subjects in Afrikaans 
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and some in English to Afrikaans and English speaking chil- 
dren sitting side by side in the same school, should -be our 
goal. It is the system General Hertzog introduced into the 
Free State after the South African War, and last year General 
Hertzog told me that he was perturbed by the results of 
separatism in the schools. It is a system I should like to see 
not in the Primary but in the High Schools, and research and 
experience have shown that it produces the best bi-lingual 
type of student, the student who is most fully South African, 
at home in both languages. I would suggest that as a begin- - 
ning, English medium schools should voluntarily undertake 
the teaching of one subject through the medium of the other 
language; and that Afrikaans medium schools do likewise. 
I know there are difficulties; but these could be solved. I 
know that both English and Afrikaans Teachers’ Conferences 
have turned down the dual medium; -but separatism is 
reinforced with emotion at the moment and I can only hope 
that it will not always be so. l 

The ideal-of co-operation will not be realised by mere lapse 
of time. There is work to do ; there are sacrifices to make. An 
eminent South African once asked me: “ What do you 
people still want for Afrikaans?” I replied: “ Your in- 
terest.” You see, it is not a mattef of rights : it is a matter 
of intellectual recognition and spiritual participation. We 
should drop that misleading word Fusion and think in terms 
of co-operating entities. We must save the co-operative ideal 
from the mere lip-service that is so often accorded to it. A 
mere gesture is not enough. The Afrikaans movement is a 
creative effort in which English-speaking Afrikaners should 
share, for by so doing they will heighten their own creative- 
ness. The achievement so far is remarkable ; the promise for 
the future great. But isolation spells impoverishment. 

Nazi Germans have achieved much by organisation and 
they have seized on the important truth that education is a 
vital instrument. There is to-day a definite attempt to 
inculcate theories that wreck co-operation. I should like to 
see a positive doctrine formulated and presented to our 
children as a pledge of South Africanism. With this in view 
I have roughly sketched out what I may call a Duodecalogue 
of Co-operation, a Credo of twelve points consisting of four 
main principles and eight subsidiary and supplementary 
pledges. They are these : they are meant for both groups : 
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I. Believing that it is the destiny of the English and Afrikaans 
speaking elements to build a harmonious nation in South Africa, each 
through the medium of his own language, I pledge myself in thought 
and word and deed to be true to South Africa undivided. 

2. Believing that the two main European groups have each a con- 
tribution to make, I pledge myself to foster the language and tradition 
of the other European element while I build up my own. 

3. I pledge myself to be humane and just to the Bantu and Coloured 
groups, not hampering them in their legitimate development ; learning 
to understand them and helping to develop their potentialities for the 
good of South Africa. 

4. I pledge myself to South Africa first, but not to South Africa 
isolated ; believing that true loyalty to the culture and tradition of 
South Africa demands also loyalty to the true European tradition of 
civilisation and a concern for the ultimate and fundamental unity of 
mankind. 

These four principles I should supplement by the following 
suggestions. They are not mutually exclusive. 

5. I will abstain from destructive racial generalisations. 

6. I will abstain from all words or deeds that belittle or injure other 
groups in South Africa, 

7. I will multiply understanding and remove misunderstanding by 
making friends in another group, sharing their thoughts, and speaking 
their language. 

8. I will be positive and not negative in my attitude to other groups 
or races ; I will not believe propaganda or theories about them until I 
have got to know them as persons ; I will seek the positive qualities of 
helpfulness and creativeness and shun the negative qualities of suspicion 
and fear. 

g. I will seek to proclaim what is good in people of another 
group. I will be honest in discussion with them and not accumulate 
grudges. 

to. If I find bad things in them, I will examine myself to see how far 
I may be to blame or how far I may help. 

11. Knowing that violence in word or deed brings a reaction to any 
temporary success it may attain, I pledge myself to try the method of 
conversion in dealing with my opponents; and I realise that means 
being able to state my opponent’s case as well as he does himself. 

12. I will be patient in explaining my inherited sentiment to those 
who find it difficult to understand and will endeavour to understand the 
history and circumstances that led to a sentiment in others which is 
alien to me. . 


In connection with the last point I may instance the senti- 
ment for royalty that seems alien to most Afrikaners and the 
sentiment for the traditions of the old Republics that 
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English-speaking people find hard to understand. We must 
be willing to take this trouble. Thus we come back to the 
position that the root of the matter is a moral question. 

I have said little of the share of the Bantu.in our culture, 
not because I think it unimportant, but because on that 
theme I am hardly competent to speak. But there is this. In 
the light of our fundamental European tradition, and with 
due allowance for local conditions, we must use the Roman 
principle of growth and elasticity in dealing with non-Euro- 
pean elements. A quota-system may be necessary ; but those 
who have their roots here must be given an opportunity to 
develop. We cannot prevent Western civilisation reaching 
these people : it is our responsibility to see that the good and 
not the bad reaches them. We cannot say Western culture is 
suitable only to the whites: there comes the pertinent reply 
of Mr. Motsete:. “ You were once ‘barbarians in Europe: 
Roman culture civilised you: why do you want to deprive 
us of this privilege? ” I have lying in my room the manuscript 
of several Bantu plays on Bantu themes. They seem to me 
full of promise. When you meet in the East those cringing 
beggars eternally craving bakshish, you appreciate the self- 
respect and virility of our Bantu. They have a contribution 
to make in due course, culturally and economically ; if we 
win their confidence we shall enlist their service in con- 
structive work for our common country. 

And the future? I will only say this: we can assure our 
civilisation here only if we recapture the meaning of our great 
tradition. The philosophy of the whole, integration in ‘the 
state and outside. This strange creature that we call Man— 
at his best how like an angel, at worst how much worse than 
the traditional devil!—continues to wreck that tradition ; to 
behave in the name of his sovereign national state as he would 
be ashamed to behave to his neighbour; but in the end he 
will find he cannot live without the universal principles of 
civilisation and morality and religion. Religion. It may be 
that we are on the eve of a great religious revival and that, as 
Professor De Burgh has said, systems of morality need to be 
reinforced by the active enthusiasm of a religious ideal. It 
may be that we shall return to the high simplicity of the 
Gospels through our present tangles of dogma and convention 
and vested interests. There is a story about a scientist called 
Love, who was appointed in an Oxford college. Feeling ill at 
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ease in the somewhat unscientific atmosphere, he opened the 
door of A. C. Clark, the famous professor of Latin, and, 
standing on one leg, said : “ Er—good evening, I am Love.” 
Whereupon Clark, adjusting his eye-glasses, blinked nervously 
at him and said coldly: “ Er—Eros or Agape?” Agape is 
the New Testament word for the Christian conception of 
love; and it may be that we need a new realisation of its 
meaning—a meaning that lies far from softness or senti- 
mentality—to cure our present ills. 

The wasted energy that goes into destructiveness on the 
mental as well as the material plane! The pity of it! “ Oh, 
that strife might vanish from the earth,” cries Achilles, the 
Man of Violence, who learned gentleness at last, “ and anger 
that afflicts even the wise!” “ Ah, Critolaus,” says Socrates, 
“ but there is a strange complexity in these matters. For b 
nature men are disposed to be friendly. They need each other 
and show pity and work together and help each other ; and, 
understanding this, they are grateful one to another. And by 
nature they are disposed to enmity. For, holding the same 
things to be honourable and pleasant, they fight for them and 
form parties and oppose each other. Strife and anger make 
for war; covetousness leads to hostility; envy -tends to 
hatred. Nevertheless, through all these obstacles friendship 
comes slipping and unites men of true culture.” 

Men of true culture: that is our task: to recapture the 
truly civilised outlook on life. And for that we need those 
universal sanctions I have mentioned and on which the latest 
Papal Encyclical dwelt. If only we could see our affairs sub 
specie humanitatis and also sub specie eternitatis! 

There are the words of James Stephens : 

My enemy came nigh : 

And I 

Stared fiercely in his face : 

My lips went writhing back in a grimace, 

And stern I watched him with a narrowed eye. 
Then, as I turned away, as 

My enemy, 

That bitter heart, and savage, said to me: 


Some day when this is past ; - 
When all the arrows that we have are cast ; 

We may ask one another why we hate 

And fail to find a story to relate ; 
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It may seem to us, then, a mystery 
That we could hate each other— 


Thus said he; and did not turn away. 
Waiting to hear what I might have to say! 
But I fled quickly: fearing, if I stayed 

I might have kissed him, as I would a maid. 


Plato said that man’s deepest need is harmony: harmony 
in himself with the material and spiritual world. Only there 
is he truly happy. But the trouble is man won’t believe it. 
He thinks he will be happy if he can secure this or that 
external thing from others. Cultural harmony in South Africa 
is not impossible. But it is a long and arduous task. Tante 
molis—said Vergil of the similar task of Rome, so great a toil 
it was to build the Roman nation. It means that we must go 
deeper than personal comfort, deeper than the terribly dis- 
proportionate influence of party politics, deeper even than 
the extravagant claims of the sovereign national state. But 
if we can do it, if we have the spiritual strength to do it, there 
would be a release of creative energy in South Africa so 
amazing that it would sweep away all the debris that still 
blocks our path. i l i 

T. J. HaarnorF. 

Johannesburg. 


THEN AND NOW. 


N form, if not in substance, international morality has 

been a distinguishing mark of past generations. We had 

hoped that the events of the last century and a half had 
taught us that for States, as for individuals, morality is vital. 
We had fondly believed that Europe was becoming a com- 
monwealth composed of regularly constituted States, respect- 
ing established rights and observing treaties. In fact, we were 
coming to believe that Europe was a Christian commonwealth, 
and the potentialities of the League of Nations were strength- 
ening such a belief. Such a commonwealth, however, has 
never existed. Let anyone turn to the eight massive volumes 
Albert Sorel wrote on L’ Europe et la Révolution Frangaise, 
which demonstrates the dominance of the ideas of 
Macchiavelli in the policy of Frederick the Great, Catherine 
the Great, and Joseph II. The corruption of diplomacy and 
the brutality of war mark the course of the eighteenth century. 
To this corruption and to this brutality the French revolu- 
tionaries, in the judgment of Sorel, “ added only one new 
feature particularly intolerable, the humanitarian hypocrisy.” 
He describes old Europe as committing suicide by such acts 
as the War of the Austrian Succession and the Partition of 
Poland. “These iniquitous acts,” he concludes, “ are the 
testament of old Europe, having signed which it could but 
die.” 

Historians of the French Revolution, like Lamartine and 
Michelet, Thiers and Taine, had fastened their attention on 
events at home, and had, as it were, viewed them through a 
microscope. Even when they raised their eyes to look abroad 
their gaze extended to the Vosges and the Rhine. They left 
the impression that the ground motive of the coalition of 1792 
and the first invasion of France were inspired by the ardent 
desire to save Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette, the sister of 
Joseph II, at all costs, and incidentally to destroy the begin- 
nings of the revolutionary contagion. We do well to remember 
that at first the French Revolution was bent on securing 
equality at home, and very few of its acts were directed 
against either the King or his wife. Sorel bids us gaze at a far 
different picture. He asks us to observe that the sovereigns 
of central Europe discerned in the Revolution a favourable 
opportunity of effecting the second Partition of Poland. He 
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watches Austria noting the weakening of the French mon- 
archy, which opened up the possibility of strengthening its 
hold not only upon Poland but the Low Countries. In a word, 
Sorel views the ‘Revolution through a telescope. 

One of the great surprises of Tocqueville’s famous book on 
the ancien régime was the care with which he demonstrated 
the continuity of French policy at home. One of the equally 
great surprises of Sorel’s famous book is the care with which 
he in turn demonstrates the continuity of French policy 
abroad. In our own country such revolutions as those of 
1688 show how hard we find it to effect a real break with the 
past, but sometimes we had thought that other countries 
would experience considerably less difficulty. The pages of 
Tocqueville and of Sorel show how baseless is this belief. 
With a wealth of documentary knowledge the latter points 
out that the men of the Revolution were the heirs of Louis 
XIV. “Against whom are you fighting?” a Frenchman 
asked Ranke in 1870. “Against Louis XIV.” Such an 
answer would have been every whit as true in 1792. At home 
the men of the Revolution followed Louis XIV in the proscrip- 
tion of certain classes of Frenchmen and the confiscation of 
their property. Abroad the Committee of Public Safety 
pursued the traditional path of seeking to extend France to 
its “natural frontiers”? on the Rhine. Perhaps we may 
mention that in 1792 Napoleon was an-officer in the artillery, 
aged 22. The officers of the revolutionary armies were men 
who had been trained in the academies of the ancien régime, 
and of no one was this truer than of Napoleon himself. 
They had drunk deep of the red wine of revolutionary 
doctrine, and were they not exhorted by the powers that be 
to offer liberty, fraternity, equality to the rest of the nations 
of downtrodden Europe? The cannonade of Valmy, insigni- 
ficant as a military event, nevertheless marked the revolution 
in the European outlook that Goethe discerned. It was the 
beginning of a period of aggression lasting till June 18th, 1815. 
The September massacres were the answer of France to in- 
vasion. On April 2oth, 1792, she declared war on Austria ; on 
July 8th, 1792, against Prussia; on February Ist, 1793, 
against England and Holland ; in March 1793 against Spain. 
The triumph of the tricolour was evident on all sides. The 
ideals of the French revolutionaries now far surpassed the 
natural frontiers of the Alps and the Rhine. Extremely few 
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Frenchmen in 1795 would have dreamt of acquiescing in a 
peace purchased by a return to the limits of the France which 
Louis XVI tried to rule. i 

While equality dominated the minds of Frenchmen at home, 
fraternity in their sense dominated it abroad, with the differ- 
ence that what they considered fraternity the nations con- 
cerned deemed subjugation. If subjugation seems too harsh, 
let us say confederation, but the State to be confederated 
with must be France. As the genius of Napoleon asserted 
itself, in common with many Frenchmen, he came to believe 
in a France extended to the Rhine and the Alps, protected by 
a girdle of confederate and dependent states. Did not his 
armies march in triumph from the ocean to the Vistula and 
the Danube? Could anyone set a limit to his conquests? It 
is enough to say that with the slight exception of the Battle of 
Maida we won no battle on land till Wellington defeated the 
French at Rolica in August 1808. That is to say, from the 
outbreak of war in February 1793 to August 1808 we have no 
victory on land to show with the exception of the Battle of 
Maida in 1806. Our ancestors were so tough that they per- 
sisted in fighting, on land even though the fortunes of war 
seemed to be steadily going against them. At sea, no 
doubt, thanks to the genius of Nelson, things were wholly 
different. 

On the outbreak of war in 1793 three of the four great 
continental Powers, Austria, Prussia and Spain, were our 
allies ; in 1803 all four were neutral, so that we fought the 
might of Napoleon single-handed. “ We are left alone,” 
Wordsworth wrote on the news of the downfall of Prussia, 


We are left, or shall be left alone, 

The last that dare to struggle with the foe. 

*Tis well! from this day forward we shall know 
That in ourselves our safety must be sought ; 
That by our own right hands it must be wrought ; 
That we must stand unpropped, or be laid low. 
O dastard whom such foretaste doth not cheer! 
We shall exult, if they who rule the land 

Be men who hold its many blessings dear, 
Wise, upright, valiant: not a servile band 
Who are to judge of danger, which they fear, 
And honour, which they do not understand. 


Our present experience is, then, not unique, if for Adolf 
VoL. CLVIII. 45 
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Hitler we substitute the name of Napoleon Bonaparte ; nor 
is the nature of the struggle essentially different.. 

Sorel stoutly maintains that Napoleon could not conclude a 
peace which did not secure to France her natural boundaries. 
His countrymen sought peace, but it must be a peace which 
gave them the limits of old Gaul. Such a. settlement would 
have given Napoleon the strongest claim on the gratitude of 
his subjects. In spite of Sorel we are by no means sure that 
Pitt would not have consented to it. The French historian 
holds that Pitt and his successors, Metternich and the con- 
tinental opponents of Napoleon, were bent on reducing 
France to her old limits. He also believes that inexorable: 
necessity compelled Napoleon, almost as if it were against his 
will, to advance step by step to inevitable destruction. Such 
was the fate Talleyrand foresaw for him so early as 1801. 

Bismarck used to remark on the difficulty of the despot in 
ever arriving at the street called Stop. He himself realised to 
the full this difficulty, but it was one that Napoleon never 
came to realise—till too late. Each victory, each annexation, 
covered him in a blaze of glory. None the less, each victory, 
each annexation,. rendered the struggle more difficult: and 
dangerous. In fact his position was never more insecure than 
when his predominance appeared most firmly established. 
The examples of Alexander the Great, of Philip II of Spain, 
and of Louis XIV, on whose plans he had meditated so deeply, 
might have taught him that the world would never perma- 
nently endure the despotic control of a single ruler. With Sorel 
we feel tempted to regard Erfurt and Dresden as in truth 
congresses of his enemies. Nothing, the conqueror justly be- 
lieved, was accomplished till the resistance of England was 
overcome. But here was the vicious circle from which he 
could not escape. He could only conquer England by the 
complete submission of Europe, yet it.was only by conquering 
England that he could secure that submission. It was a 
dilemma from 1793 to 1815. It is a dilemma at this moment, 
one that Hitler will findas inescapable as Napoleon. No doubt 
_ the aeroplane has modified it, but it has not removed it. 

Mahan has enforced the lesson of the control of the sea and 
all that it implies. Let us turn from his sober pages to those 
of Conan Doyle whose Uncle Bernac records unforgettably 
the same lesson. A French fugitive from England has landed 
on the French ‘coast, and as he lands he sees a lurid streak, 
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“ < What is it, then ? ° I asked. 

“ < Just what I say, master,” said he. ‘ It’s one of Boney’s 
armies, with Boney himself in the middle of it as like as not. 
Them is their camp fires, and you’ll see a dozen such between 
this and Ostend. He’s audacious enough to come across, is 
little Boney, if he could dowse Lord Nelson’s other eye ; but 
there’s no chance for him until then, and well he knows it.’ 

“ < How can Lord Nelson know what he is doing ? ’ I asked. 

“The man pointed out over my shoulder into the darkness, 
and far on the horizon I perceived three little twinkling lights. 

“ < Watch dog,’ said he, in his husky voice. 

“< Andromeda, Forty-four,’ added his companion. 

“T have often thought of them since, the long glow upon the 
land, and the three little lights upon the sea, standing for so 
much, for the two great rivals face to face, for the power of 
the land and the power of the water, for the centuries-old 
battle, which may last for centuries to come.” 

It was with extreme difficulty that Napoleon came to 
believe that England could not be invaded. If her fleets were 
invincible, she could only be crushed by the ruin of her trade, 
by closing all continental markets against her and by threaten- 
ing India, It follows that the Continental System, the coalition 
of the whole continent against Britain, was a logical necessity, 
the keystone of Napoleon’s policy.- Sorel reveals that what 
the conqueror carried out by his Continental System had 
already been planned by the Directory. Napoleonic policy, 
accordingly, meant the immediate control by France of all 
the coasts and ports and rivers of Europe, her predominance 
in the Levant, and the possession of Egypt, a project the 
French dictator never wholly relinquished. The assistance of 
Russia was vital for the success of this far-reaching scheme. 
For Russia could powerfully assist in the ruin of our trade and 
could offer a formidable threat to our rulein India. Alexander I 
and Napoleon had to meet, for their mutual interests im- 
periously demanded it. They signed the Treaty of Tilsit, each 
hoping to use the other for his own ends. Each trusted to 
obtain most, if not all, of what he wanted from his new ally ` 
and then to cheat him of the promised equivalent. In this 
game of duplicity Napoleon at last met his match. For Sorel 
shows that at Tilsit it was not the Corsican, consummate 
actor though he was, who proved the most adroit in the course 
of the complex negotiations. Nor if we come to our own day 
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are we at all sure that in the course of the negotiations between 
Stalin and Hitler the latter has proved the abler of the two. 

Sorel raises the question if there ever was a time when peace 
with England would have proved acceptable to the majority of 
Frenchmen. Talleyrand drew a sharp distinction between the 
conquests of France and those of Napoleon. His countrymen, 
he declared, clung to the former, to the frontier of the Rhine 
and the Alps ; to the latter they were indifferent, for suprem- 
acy in Germany and Italy meant nothing to them. When 
England and France sought peace in 1802 they sought a 
different kind of peace. France looked forward to the develop- 
ment of her manufactures under a prohibitive tariff and 
colonial expansion, to predominance in the Mediterranean, 
perhaps to the acquisition of Egypt. England looked forward 
to the development of her continental trade, to a commercial 
treaty that would open French markets, to such an arrange- 
ment in the Mediterranean as would assure Egypt against 
French ambition. The rock on which negotiations for a 
permanent peace split lay in the fact that Napoleon never 
would recognise that he had come to the street called Stop. 
Each victory and each annexation drove him to another. As 
the glamour of victory after victory, of annexation after 
annexation, faded away, men came to realise with Michelet 
that France was perishing to the sound of Te Deums. Peace 
there must be, but Napoleon could not—would not—make 
peace. 

Plus ça change, plus čest la même chose. As we turn the 
pages of Sorel’s masterly volumes we seemed to be reading 
not the history of the conquests of the French dictator, but 
those of the German. Just as the ambition of Napoleon drove 
him relentlessly on in his career of conquest, so the ambition 
of Hitler drives him on every whit as relentlessly, and the end 
of the two men will probably be the same. Standing athwart 
his ambition is our Empire of colonies and commonwealths 
overseas, knit together by the almost invisible line of a few 
grey hulls and a few traces of smoke across the pathless seas. 
The heart of it all is a little island in the North Sea. That 
island blocks the way to the lawless expansion of Germany. 

A questioner may ask, But is not Europe as well as our 
Empire committing suicide by this disastrous war? The 
suicide of Europe and the Empire will come not by a continua- 
tion of the conflict but by a cessation before its aim has been 
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completely achieved. Another questioner talks about the bill 
we are running up, as if war were a costly luxury in which we 
have chosen to indulge ourselves, as if now we could cut our 
losses without denying our faith in God and our common aim, 
as our forefathers never denied them. There is no question of 
a bill in this matter, only of one cause against another. The 
issue from 1793 to 1815 was between liberty and tyranny. It 
is still the issue. There cannot be peace on earth and goodwill 
among men until this issue between them has been fought 
out; nor peace in our hearts until we have made our faith 
clear and proved it in either victory or defeat. - 

Our present plight is not due to the failings of humanity 
but to a grave perversion of the mind in one outstanding 
member of the family of States. Its origin does not lie in this 
or that piece of territory, nor in this or that concession, that 
the Germans sought to dominate. It rather lies in their grim 
determination to possess power on the grandest scale. We 
on our part are fully determined that Germany shall have her 
due place in the comity of nations : so too shall other States, 
small as well as great. We are fully determined that Germany 
shall enjoy a position of security among the World Powers : 
so too shall these Powers. On the other hand, the Germans 
are fully determined that they shall attain a position that 
will bestow upon them virtual command of the continent : 
the Allied Powers will never grant them such a position. They 
are fully determined that they shall not be dependent on the 
goodwill of other nations: the Allied Powers are resolved - 
that they shall be dependent. They are fully determined that 
raison d'état shall prevail: the Allied Powers are resolved 
that the rule of law shall prevail. For the rule of law is the 
only position that affords security to Germany as well as to 
ourselves. 

Rosrrt H. Murray. 


4 


THE RETURN TO CHRISTENDOM. 


HAT Christendom is dead is an all too obvious fact. 

We look in vain for any European community of 

nations, bound together by the profession of the 
Christian faith, and recognising the obligations of Christian 
morality. Already eighteen years ago Professor Lichten- 
berger was writing, in the report on relations between France 
and Germany which he rendered to the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace : 


The whole spiritual life of humanity is based on the hypothesis 
that similar inteligence is manifested in all men and that well- 
conducted thought must finally lead to the establishment of 
simple truth imposed with certainty on all minds. This funda- 
mental belief is now shaken. Each nation has made out for its 
own use a system of ideas and interpretations which it holds to be 
true; but these ideas radically differ in each nation. There is a 
French “ truth ” and a German “ truth ” which contradict each 
other and which assert on their respective sides opposing con- 
victions. 


The dissolution of Christendom has, however, not come 
about overnight ; it is a process which has been spread out 
over centuries. The Renaissance, with its emancipation of 
the individual and the State and its claim of autonomy for 
diverse spheres of culture, and the Reformation, with its 
rival churches, dealt powerful blows at the medieval struc- 
ture. Yet Harnack’s judgment is unquestionably sound. 
“ In its greatest representatives, the Renaissance, especially 
the German, which was much more important in the realm 
of thought than the Italian, felt that it had outgrown neither 
the Catholic Church nor the Christian religion.” In his Essay 
Towards the Present and Future Peace of Europe (1693), 
William Penn could still speak of the Christian nations of 
Europe as having common interests, and while in one place 
he proposes that “ Turks and Muscovites” be admitted to 
the European federation which he envisages, in another he 
represents his policy as well calculated to furnish Christendom 
with collective security against the Porte. Indeed, the Holy 
Alliance of last century, in which Orthodox, Catholic, and 
Protestant monarchs combined to defend the Christian 
religion and their thrones, can be cited as evidence that the 
idea of Europe asa Christian world was in some degree still alive. 
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The ruin of Christendom came about not by these obvious 
injuries to the superstructure, but by steady undermining 
of the foundations. As men’s interests passed into new 
realms of political and economic enterprise, they became less 
conscious of a common spiritual allegiance than of their 
individual and divisive interests. To the exponents of these 
new ambitions in the later half of the eighteenth century, 
“it seemed, curiously enough, that if men followed their 
selfish interests, the result would be exactly the same as if 
they were actuated by Christian principles.” A century later, 
Lecky could assert confidently that mankind was approach- 
ing an era in which “ the principle of enlightened self-interest” 
would bring it the salvation for which it had turned in vain 
to religion and morality. 


When therefore the different states of Europe are closely inter- 
woven by commercial interests, when the classes who represent 
those interests have become the guiding power of the state, and 
when they are fully penetrated with the truth that war in any 
quarter is detrimental to their prosperity, a guarantee for the peace 
of Europe will have been attained, if not perfect, at least far 
stronger than any which either religion or philanthropy has yet 
realised. 


Economic interest would build a more lasting structure 
than Christendom in “ the Parliament of Man, the Feder- 
ation of the World” ! 

With the passing of these illusions, we look to-day for some 
path by which we can return to Christendom. ‘There are 
various indications of this change in our thinking, of which 
two or three only need be touched on here. In the first place, 
we have grown accustomed since the outbreak of hostilities 
to the slogan, “a Christian civilisation.” That is used at 
times in strange quarters, and some of those who appeal most 
vehemently to Christian sanctions in time of war rendered 
them but sorry service in the days of peace and opportunity. 
In fact, one suspects that the term is used more often than 
not with a negative significance: a civilisation is styled 
Christian when it is neither National Socialist nor Fascist 
nor Bolshevist. That, of course, has always been the case to 
some extent : Christendom in the Middle Ages owed its unity 
very largely to the necessity for a common front against the 
Moslem in Spain and the Near East. But its force is not wholly 
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negative; there is a growing consciousness that democracy 
can only be supported on a Christian view of human nature, 
and a growing desire to make our practice conform more 
closely to our profession. a 

Again, the. project of Federal Union is noticeably different 
from the League of Nations. The latter, indeed, was meant 
by President Wilson, it would seem, to be a spiritual unity 
as well as a political one, inasmuch as it was Moped that a 
conversion to democracy would have been accomplished in 
all nations by the time the League was set up. In point of. 
fact, however, the League was a collection of states with | 
widely differing internal systems and at various stages of 
political development. The propaganda for Federal Union 
urges that such a mistake be not made a second time, and it 
- would confine the new organisation to the democracies, to 
the states, that is, which possess in common certain funda- 
mental principles. o>, 

Mr.. H. G. Wells, with his new Declaration of the Rights 
of Man, points even more unmistakably in the same direction :. 
it is-better, so many think to-day, that a few nations should 
unite because-they agree in political faith than that they 
should rush into a union which would be universal indeed,. 
but which would sooner or later collapse for want of such a 
foundation. 

If, however, we are-to take seriously and in a Christian 
sense these aspirations of our.time, and look for some new and 
more stable form of Christendom, we shall have to confess at 
the outset that there is no lack of difficulties. Many of them 
are political in character, and with these we cannot be called 
on here to deal: But there are two which immediately con- 
front the Christian Church as she seeks to become the bond 
of union in the modern world. 

‘In the first place, we have to accept, for the time being 
and for the future as far as our eye can penetrate, the division 
of- the Church into churches. The Middle Ages had one 
institution to which to turn for spiritual guidance, and the 
teaching of the Catholic Church had the force of dogma and 
of supernatural authority. Few to-day, even within -the 
Roman communion, can seriously hope for a return to this 
state of things. In the second place, medieval Europe knew 
only of the Turk, and he was but an intruder ; the world of 
the twentieth century includes such nations as Japan, 
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India and China, and it can be integrated into a unity only 
as full justice is done to these non-Christian peoples and their 
claims. Here surely is a serious question : how is Christendom 
possible when the states which are to be brought together 
within it are in some few cases nominally Christian, in others 
avowedly secular, and in several instances committed to 
some other creed ? 

Not that either difficulty is as insuperable as it appears at 
first to be. The cecumenical movement of the last two decades 
has brought the Protestant communions together as never. 
before, and they have found it possible to establish contact 
with the now persecuted Orthodox Church. Nor is it, perhaps, 
entirely vain to hope that the common struggle against a 
new and vigorous paganism will make possible some measure 
of understanding with Rome. In the Far East the Christian 
Church has established itself and grows more indigenous 
every year; the figure of Christ is as familiar to the educated 
classes of Japan as that of Buddha, and one who knows 
India better than most has asserted that whatever might 
be lost as a result of British withdrawal from that country, 
two things would remain for all time to come—the English 
language and the Christian ethic. wp Ge 

The question: What are the conditions which must first 
be fulfilled that a unity of peoples on a Christian basis may 
become possible ? is far too wide for me to attempt to answer 
it in this paper. I can only deal with the other question : 
How can the Church prepare herself to help forward the 
return to Christendom? What lessons must she learn? To 
begin with, we shall need to achieve a unity of conviction 
and tolerance such as has not yet been found possible and 
will always be extremely difficult. If Christianity is to be an 
effective force in the life of our time, it must be thought out 
clearly and held passionately ; it must be for those who 
profess it as much a matter of life and death as the religion 
of blood and race is for the enthusiasts of the Hitler Youth. 
But that way danger also lies ; for history leaves us in no 
doubt that Christian conviction has more often been a 
disruptive than a reconciling force, from the fury of Alexan- 
drian mobs contending for the divinity of Christ to the clash 
of Orangemen and Catholics in the streets of Belfast. We 
must expect to have the proverb “ Physician heal thyself” 
cited against us the moment we begin to prescribe a remedy 
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for the world’s malaise. The late Professor Deissmann’s 
witty but not unjust summary of the Barthian theology : 
“ God is all, I am nothing, you are an idiot ! ” is a reminder 
that points of doctrine can still rouse intense animosities 
amongst us. The Christian temper must become one which 
can discern in those who differ profoundly from us partners 
in the same enterprise ; we must learn to recognise that God’s 
word may come to our neighbour in a form different from, 
even apparently opposed to, that in which it has come to 
us. This applies to whole churches as: well as to individuals ; 
the frank recognition of diversity as God’s will can alone 
make possible the discernment of an underlying unity so 
great that it enables us not only to bear with the diversity, 
but actually to rejoice in it. While much bolder strides 
towards unity need to be taken, we must learn to accept 
as final the refraction of the Gospel into diverse forms of 
Christian experience and organisation, and in honour to 
prefer one another. We cannot hope for one authoritative 
Church, either world-wide or embracing the whole nation, 
to which statesmen and people are. thereafter to listen 
humbly. The most probable outcome of such an achievement 
would not be the rejuvenation of society, but the decay and 
corruption of Christianity. A National Church might, indeed, 
according to our English method, seek to preserve unity by. 
large and generous comprehension ; that, however, would be 
either tolerance with a tacit surrender of conviction all 
round, or if both conviction and tolerance enjoyed their 
rights within it, it would be virtually just that free association 
of divergent types of which I have already spoken. 

Granted that what is here advocated can be attained as 
between Christians, what of the great non-Christian religions ? 
Here again there must be no weak effort after a “ synthesis 
of truths,” and no dogmatic assertions of superiority. That 
there is a brotherhood of faith in which Buddhist and 
Christian and Moslem can meet, without compromise and 
without antagonism, is for some few already a reality, and 
it is a privilege which is open to all who will prepare them- 
selves to receive it. . 

In the second place, though we can legitimately speak of 
“a return to Christendom,” yet the road thither leads 
forward to new experiences rather than backward to the 
‘repetition of events in the past. The awakening of so many 
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in our time at last to a consciousness that Western civilisa- 
tion can only hold together by a common acceptance of 
Christian principles—how greatly the Church will err if she 
meets this penitence with self-righteousness and self-gratu- 
lation instead of with the frank acknowledgment of her 
share in the common guilt! The estrangement of the Euro- 
pean peoples from the Church has come about as much by 
her unworthiness as by their sin. Recent events in France 
and Spain have shown that a Christian reaction may all too 
easily take the form of a reactionary Christianity : the spirit 
of the Holy Alliance is not yet dead. It is all to the good 
that a Catholic thinker of the calibre of Jacques Maritain 
should recognise that the Renaissance was not all loss and 
rebellion, and that the values which it created must have 
justice done to them in any future order which can justly 
be called Christian. Equally the revolt against Liberalism 
which is now popular in Protestant theological circles has 
been carried much too far. Prof. Niebuhr’s description of 
the history of modern culture in terms of the parable of the 
prodigal son, given at the Oxford Conference, was brilliant, 
but far too sweeping in its generalisations. The humani- 
tarian movements of the eighteenth century are not to be 
interpreted simply as revolts of human pride ; they contained 
insights into the will of God which were hidden from the 
Church of that day. Schweitzer’s protest is amply justified : 
speaking of the abolition of torture by the “ superficial ” 
and: “ secularised ” religion of the eighteenth century, he 
challenges the Christianity of our day to show what it has 
accomplished against the inhumanities which are again abroad, 
The City of God will not shut its gates against humanism, 
but will invite it to bring its glory and honour within. 
Finally, we are left with the problem of Christians as a 
minority even in the so-called Christian countries, and of 
these in turn as a minority in the world-community which we 
dare to envisage. Such a situation would indeed be disturb- 
ing were it not for the knowledge that all societies are swayed 
in.the end by minorities. Even democracy, with its majority 
rule, has long since discovered that majorities are themselves 
the creation of vigorous minorities, working either by per- 
suasion or by some kind of force. Of recent years we have 
come to see in every society an élite, a group of people who 
accept what the Webbs have called, with reference in the 


WRITING ABOUT MUSIC. 
HAD grown up bi-lingual, French or English indis- 


criminately, and it was these two languages which 

eventually settled my fate. To teach them I found myself 
crossing the North Sea to Schwerin, the small Grand-Ducal 
capital of Mecklenburg in the extreme north-west corner of 
Germany. The details of just exactly why I went to Schwerin 
and not anywhere else have long since escaped me, but my 
arrival there was to prove a prelude to seven years during 
which I was to be not just an outside listener, but right 
inside the inner core of a world of music where I was to 
hear operas and symphonies discussed, dissected, practised 
and put together again into the enchantment of full per- 
formance. Emphatically I had made a gigantic spring from 
scraps of Gounod and Balfe heard in a tiny Kentish village 
to Bach, Mozart, Haydn, Schumann, Schubert, Beethoven, 
Berlioz, Brahms, Wagner, Balakirev, Dargomuishki, Borodin, 
Moussorgski, who shall I say? Schwerin, my first landing- 
stage, was a regular fairy-tale of a townlet with a Hans 
Andersen erection of a castle, a Hof-Teater, and a Dom Kirche 
where Bach’s Chorales, Passions and Cantatas were to dawn on 
me. And there was the ingratiating gentle charm of the flat 
surrounding country, truly gemiitlich, with its spreading lakes ` 
and woods, its orchards and its acres of grain and grassland 
stretching north right away to the Baltic coasts. Schwerin, as 
I knew it, cannot have been altogether dissimilar to what one 
would imagine an all-the-year-round indigenous Glynde- 
bourne, a music centre though of slow natural growth with no 
lurking suspicion of ephemeral fashionable opulence or the 
notoriety of advertisement. 

Together with Miss Green, the English governess of the 
Grand-Ducal children* and one or two Russians in the 
entourage of their beautiful Russian mother, the Grand- 
Duchess Anastasia, I may well have been the only other 
foreigner in the place. I was located in a pension run by a 
former pupil of Liszt. Her husband was a minor official 
attached to the opera. My fellow-boarders were most of them 


* There were three Grand-Ducal children. Whether the one son is still alive I am 
unaware, but of the two daughters, Cecilia is the ex-Crown Princess of Prussia, and 
Alexandrina, the present Queen of Denmark. The great Castle was long since turned 
into municipal buildings, 
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singers and instrumentalists of the opera staff, amongst them 
players of fluté, oboe, horn, what-not, instruments magically- 
new and strange to me. I listened agape and agog and in sheer 
bliss to all the practising. During intervals of running in and 
out giving French and English lessons in the town, I would 
betake myself to the immense and solitary glades of the 
Schlossgarten woods where undisturbed and unridiculed I 
could sing and whistle my heart out in the jumble of tunes 
I had been hearing. Or when there was nobody about in 
the pension I could slash and bang onone of the pianos. 
One day when I was revelling in this wise, trying out what I 
could remember of Lohengrin, just then in rehearsal at the 
opera, there walked in on me the orchestra viola. principal, 
Michael Balling, a youth somewhere round about my own 
age. “Um Gottes Willen, Fräulein, was ist denn los 
hier?” exclaimed Balling. I jumped up abashed. Voluble 
if faulty Anglo-German explanations ensued, and before I 
knew where I was Balling had most amazingly constituted 
himself my music mentor. What a musician of Balling’s 
calibre and capacity could have perceived to trouble over 
in such a one as myself has never ceased to puzzle me. But 
he must have already been a fine psychologist, not of music 
alone but. of life, human character and environment. He 
saw that even had I possessed any germs of real creative or 
executant talent, there was neither the time nor the money 
to develop them. He respected my keen love of music and 
rapidly he made a definite asset out of my one resource, a 
quick and retentive memory. I soon began to scribble down 
my impressions of whatever I heard. He knew sufficient 
English to read these. He never dismissed them as hopeless, 
but neither would he ever edit or correct me. He was wont to 
reiterate that one must never pretend, above all never let 
oneself be taught, to be anyone but oneself, an axiom that can 
sound far simpler than it is. He had much to say on the 
functions of musical criticism and averred that a good critic is 
rarer, even, than a great composer or performer—that the 
critic has a high and helpful mission, to be worthy of which he 
must subject himself ceaselessly to exactly the same self- 
discipline as does the musician he criticises. Again, said 
Balling, of all forms of criticism that of music is the hardest 
and most elusive. Music being essentially the language of 
the spirit and soul, whilst it can transmute words, also 
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transcends and soars far beyond them. Therefore the 
process of expressing the inner content of music verbally 
must at best presuppose a certain concrete fettering 
retrogression. , 

To think, moreover, of music, he would say, and analyse 
it as a static structure is a lamentably harmful fallacy, out 
of which mountains of pedagogic verbiage and nonsense have 
been piled up; music is “ geschépft nicht gemacht (created 
not made),” and he would declaim a favourite peroration of 
his from Goethe: “ What does all this eternal pother and 
pow-wow of modern-romantic-classic mean? All that 
matters is the individuality and vision of the artist himéelf 
and how he expresses them. If his expression be vital and 
true it follows as day follows night that his work automatically 
becomes classic.” Had I at the time only grasped .even 
a quarter of these eloquent diatribes with their drastic 
and strenuous implications, I might assuredly have been 
driven once and for always off the road. It was but very 
gradually that Balling’s concepts and precepts seeped into 
my inner consciousness, and how often later was I to reflect 
over them with a desperate realisation of my signal failures 
and shortcomings. 

When I have described his method of teaching me to other 
musicians they found it unique, but distinctly open to 
debate. They said that he set me climbing a tree instead of 
digging down to its root. Perhaps he did. But all the same 
I think he gave me exactly the type of intensive drilling best 
calculated—taking that is into account the limited material 
and circumstances he had to work on—to help me teach 
myself how to incorporate music with criticism. The method 
was this: He had bound up for my lessons a really mighty 
tome, about three inches thick made up of alternate plain 
and full score music sheets. He inscribed the.title himself : 
“ Musik Katechismus.” The opening question and answer 
of the catechism was: “Was ist denn Musik?” “ Musik 
das ist die himmlische Kunst.” This has always had for me 
a flavour of the opening of the Scottish Shorter Catechism : 
“What is the chief end of man? ”—“ To glorify God and 
enjoy Him for ever.” The tome grew into a small musical 
encyclopedia. Into it, page by page, went question and 
answer in verbal and music notation. 

There was never any question of payment for my lessons, 
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As I gradually became sufficiently adept and trustworthy, 
Balling and his colleagues would constantly use me to copy 
out, transcribe and transpose parts; do oddments of trans- 
lation and so forth. All of which was, of course, an invaluable 
education in itself. On my side it was discovered that I was 
an expert knitter and mender of socks, -as well as quite an 
adequate dancing instructress. The situation, therefore, 
clarified itself as one of reciprocal benefits and was left at 
that. There was only the one theatre in Schwerin, it served 
for opera, concerts or playhouse. There were performances 
once, sometimes twice, daily, during some ten months of the 
year. Besides opera of German, Italian and French schools, 
I heard a wide range of symphonic music, and for the first 
time I saw plays acted—Goethe, Schiller, as well as trans- 
lations of contemporary tragedy and comedy of other 
countries, and I heard Shakespeare in the famous Schlegel- 
Tieck translation long before I knew him in English. Then 
there was Bach to be heard at the Dom Kirche. Balling 
chose the -lessons from whatever happened to be most 
important in the week’s repertoire. Question and answer, 
musical excerpts, everything, was written out first in rough 
and corrected on odd sheets before it was finally copied into 
the Katechismus, by which time I knew each lesson by 
heart; and before I had done with it I found myself com- 
petent to fill in from memory a respectable number of full- 
score pages and had acquired a definite facility, which I was 
never to lose, in score reading either mentally or at a piano, 
if only in a very rough and-ready scrambling fashion—and 
this has been my chief stand-by in any critical work I have 
ever attempted. My work with Balling was concentrated 
upon opera, orchestral, and choral scores; of the literature 
of solo and chamber music, instrumental and vocal, I heard 
comparatively little in Schwerin, that was all to come later, 
and I can still remember Balling dictating the last entry 
I was to make in the Katechismus. 


“ If? he said, “ one can probe one’s way efficiently through a 
full score one really has all the rest of music focused to one’s 
command,” 


and here he went off, as so often, at a tangent : 


But it is a veritable paradox, a Bach, a Beethoven, a Berlioz, l 
a Wagner score, yes, they represent the most complex evolution 
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hitherto reached in music; yet, look you, their origin and germ 
can have been nothing bigger than the strophe of a song. 


As he spoke I felt myself suddenly back amongst some greatly 
loved trees round my Kentish home and my childish dreams 
that they were song-trees “ rocking me in their arms so wild.” 


“ Could it be a cradle song? ” I hazarded. “ Recht, ganz recht,” 
approved Balling—“ or it might well be a battle song, and that in 
its turn suggests, doesn’t it, a death lament? Birth and death, 
the two inevitable realities of existence, linking us with music 
from cradle to grave. And now here is something more for us to 
ponder over, Fraulein. There clings to all true music that germinal 
origin of song, and the criterion of beauty for its finest inter- 
preters must always lie in their power to make it sing.” 


It is more than half a century since Balling gave me this 
vital axiom and I have had occasion to realise it to the full, 
when, for instance, I have heard an orchestra “ sing ” under 
the baton of—I take them in alphabetical order—Beecham, 
Furtwangler, Lamoureux, Mottl, Nikisch, Richter, Landon 
Ronald, Safonov, Steinbach, Stokovski, Toscanini, Wein- 
gartner; or I think of the wondrous “ singing” quality 
of Paderewski’s pianoforte playing, or of Kreisler’s violin or 
Casals’ violoncello, or not least, of Balling, too, playing the 
“ Harold Solo” from the Berlioz Symphony on his beloved 
violo-alta. Curiously enough, it is the human voice itself 
which seems of late years to be losing its intrinsic singing 
quality as compared, say, with our London Philharmonic 
Orchestra when swayed by a Beecham or a Toscanini. 

At the end of three years I became bitten with a desire 
to learn another language, further prompted, perhaps, by one 
or other of the Russian acquaintances I had made, who were 
always telling me that “ German music was all right, yes,” 
but if I wanted real musical ecstasies and thrills I must know 
Russian opera, ballet, Church music, Folk music. To 
Russia then I went. There arose a question, which of us 
should keep the Katechismus, Balling or myself. He decided 
it would be more serviceable to him. He had experimented 
upon me, he said, and would like to try out his ideas with 
other pupils. Years were to elapse before we met again; 
we corresponded but seldom, but whenever we were in 
communication we always began with our password: “ Was 
ist denn Musik? Musik das ist die himmlische Kunst.” 

Vor. civ. 46 
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During my sojourn in Russia I learned a language richer— 
I can well believe—in soft harmonious sounds and rise and 
fall of rhythmic cadences than any language spoken since 
Greek was the speech of Homer and, as my Schwerin 
acquaintances had foretold, I was to revel in the varied 
manifestations of Russian music heard in its native sur- 
roundings, before much, if any of it, at its best and its worst 
be it noted, had crossed its home frontiers and become of 
world repute. Reminiscences can easily degenerate from 
pleasant diversion to painful disease. So here I do well to- 
halt. In any case, under the guidance of Balling I had at 
least become capable of making some sort of musical per- 
spective for myself. I could well be intrigued and absorbed 
by the mystic fervour, the other-world spirituality of the 
Russian Church liturgies, and the unrestrained barbaric 
splendour and oriental colour and pageantry of Russian 
opera and ballet, built, most of it, upon the fabric of Slav 
legend and history. I would not have missed it on any 
account ; all the same I have never ceased to rejoice that my 
spring from Kent took me first to the solid symphonic 
vantage ground of Schwerin and not to Moscow, and on the 
note of Balling I would make-my full close. 

The sum of his achievements was to carry him altogether 
higher than anything I could so much as dream of for myself. 
After he had been about six years in Schwerin he took a 
still more gigantic spring than I had done, for he crossed the 
high seas and founded at Nelson, New Zealand, the first 
music school ever established in the Antipodes. He was, in 
New Zealand three years. A few months back quite by chance 
I got into correspondence with a trustee of the school 
attached to it from its inception and in constant touch with 
Balling during the whole of his work out there. This was 
Mr. F. G. Gibbs. The impression which he sent me is Balling 
to the life as I knew him : 


Within a few months he had roused a large section of the Nelson 
people to an extraordinary pitch of enthusiasm for the serious 
study of music, from some points not a little amusing. His lectures 
on the theory and practice of music became crowded by devotees 
of all ages and conditions. The classes, it must be admitted, 
gradually diminished in numbers as many of the would-be students 
found that exercises in harmony and counterpoint were altogether 
too difficult for those who scarcely knew a crotchet from a quaver. 
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But his enthusiasm was contagious. Music was to hima sacred thing, 
the highest form of religion ; the atmosphere of his unforgettable 
lectures on the great masterpieces of music was as solemn as any 
prayer-meeting. He could play and play well on a number of 
instruments, and his improvisations on the piano, with the most 
strange and unorthodox fingering, by the way, could keep his 
hearers spellbound for literally hours on end. But his favourite 
instrument of all was his huge viola-alta. For those who could 
follow his flights he was a most original and inspiring pedagogue. 
He could even exorcise a charm over the native Maoris, who 
listened entranced to his viola playing and believed his viola-alta 
to be a music God. In fact, I do not think anyone coming into 
contact with him could fail to be impressed with his forceful 
personality and his true genius. He was an idealist, living most of 
his time with his head in music clouds, to the exclusion of practical 
and mundane affairs, and in many respects he was a truly simple, ` 
childlike soul. The Music School has had its ups and downs but 
is still carrying out successfully the functions for which it was 
established, and he gave us here in Nelson a musical stimulus 
which has persisted right down to the present day and is likely 
long to endure in its impress upon the artistic life of our com- 
munity. 


On his return to Europe Balling acted as “ Chor-Repetitor ” 
at Bayreuth under Richter, whom he subsequently suc- 
ceeded as conductor of the Biihne Feste, during which time 
he also married into the somewhat labyrinthine complexities 
of the Wagnerian family relationships and ramifications, a 
daughter of Wagner. Between whiles he was conducting in the 
principal cities of Germany. It was to Balling that was 
entrusted the supervision of the Breitkopf & Hartel collective 
edition of Wagner. He was, too, often in London conducting 
or appearing as a soloist. Wagner, Berlioz and Gluck were 
his three special studies. I remember a very characteristic 
action of his when the then famous artist, Marie Brema, had 
engaged him to conduct a series of London performances 
for her of Gluck’s Orpheus. Talking of this with me he said : 


Marie Brema is a very fine artist; her reading of this score is 
individual and integral. It is not in the least my own, but I should 
spoil it for her now if I tried to superimpose my own interpretation 
upon hers. I am leaving it, therefore, just as she has built it up for 
herself, only emphasising and relaxing here and there, where I 
think that I can reinforce and bring out the significance of her 
ideas, 
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Many Scottish lovers of music will still remember Balling’s 
conducting of the famous but financially disastrous Denhof 
Gluck Wagner. Opera seasons at Edinburgh and Glasgow 
in 1909-10, and finally in 1911 he succeeded Richter as 
conductor of the Hallé Orchestra at Manchester. It was 
during- this period that he wrote me suggesting that we 
might, perhaps, make not at all a bad book out of the 
Katechismus, publishing it simultaneously in English and 
German editions. Then came 1914, and his sojourn here 
had an abrupt staccato finale. He never returned to England. 
After the war I wrote him several times to Bayreuth but 
had no answer. Then unexpectedly I came across a distant 
connection of his, Karel Balling, Director of the Performing 
Rights Society at Prague. Karel Balling could ‘tell me 
nothing of Balling’s activities during the actual war in which 
he must have been beyond military service age, but was 
able to inform me that Michael had been General Music 
Conductor at Darmstadt from 1919 until 1925, when he 
died there. I have made several vain attempts to trace the 
Katechismus tome. I would dearly have loved to see it again 
and still more would I have loved to hear Balling utter once 
more the password with a twinkle in his eye: Was ist denn 
Musik? Yet, on second thoughts, no. I feel it would be 
still more tragic for Balling to witness the present conditions 
of his own country, than it would be for me to visit a modern 
materialistic, sinister Russia—Russia which I had known 
inhabited by an unconventional, happy-go-lucky, lazy, not too 
clean in their habits, ironically humorous, yet so kindly and 
. generous people, who even if three-quarters of them were 
illiterates, were of a spiritual and musical vision unrivalled 
in its own peculiar native attributes and character. Tyranny 
and brutal violence of political ideologies and fanaticism 
can quickly debase a country or an individual to the lowest 
stages of barbarism. Music, happily, can remain an un- 
fortressed, frontierless bulwark of civilisation. For any one 
of us who will have it so it is indeed “ die himmlische Kunst.” 


A. E. Keeton. 


RODIN. 


(Born on November 12th, 1840.) 


ODIN’S rank is still a matter of discussion. Some call 

him the greatest sculptor since Michael Angelo, others 

think him great indeed, but problematic like our whole 
age. We also hear the verdict that he was extremely gifted, 
but a vain boaster and a false mystic. The most beautiful but 
most biased homage he received was from the sensitive lyric 
poet Rilke. 

Rodin was influenced by medieval Gothic sculpture, about 
which he spoke with as much admiration as knowledge; by 
Michael Angelo, whom he thinks the last and greatest of . 
Gothic artists ; and by antiquity. “ I started from antiquity ; 
when I came to Italy I fell under the spell of the great Floren- 
tine, and some of this passion is to be felt in my work. Later 
ĮI returned to antiquity.” Yet he is wholly un-Greek; he 
learned from antiquity only the study of nature, and his 
special study was the naked body in the full naturalness of its 
movements, never in arranged poses. We need only look at his- 
“ Danaid,” that wonderfully expressive cowering back of a 
woman: no Greek artist would have chosen such a pose. 
When he gives expression to the Gothic soul, as in his famous 
“ Burghers of Calais,” it is mimicry of style we are admiring, 
not original Gothic. How could it be otherwise ? His life work 
is not conceived in metaphysical awe of the other world, not 
even Christian. We find in it not even the struggle between 
Christianity and Paganism which Michael Angelo had to fight 
out in his soul. Rodin’s art is earthly. He declines to distin- 
guish matter from spirit. To call his sculptures monistic, 
pagan, or pantheistic, would amount to burdening them with 
a programme which their creator rejected. When he did not 
call himself a mathematician, he liked to be regarded as a 
symbolist. “ Everything is idea and symbol,” he said. He 
did not mean that reality is idea incarnate, but the body 
became idea to him. So he was a realist and at the same time 
an enthusiastic poet. Never was he a dogmatist, though he 
created such powerful and pure spiritual symbols as “ The 
Cathedral” and “The Secret,” which show nothing but 
human hands stretched up in prayer, or (very bold and beauti- 
ful) “ The Hand of God,” a creating hand, forming men from 
earthly material. 
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Rodin did not like to rely on inspiration and did not think 
much of it. To create, to improvise, are words that mean 
nothing, he said ; genius only comes to those who know how 
to use their eyes and their intelligence. He was a very in- 
dustrious worker, examining, trying, and rejecting again, till 
he thought he had found the right thing. It is well known that 
in his studio he was always surrounded by models whom— 
without making them pose in certain attitudes—he watched 
continuously in order to study the unceasing play of muscles 
from the life. When he noticed a particularly characteristic 
movement or pose, he at once caught it in a sketch, to 
' examine later what could be done with it. Many of his works 
occupied him for several years, his greatest, “ The Door of 


._- Hell,” more than two decades without being completely fin- 


“ished. A mathematician! Did he not say that he was one and 
` that his work was good particularly for being geometrical, that 
he was no dreamer? Yes, this should be correct, as he had said 
so. But whoever for this reason would believe that he had 
been an all too sober artist would be quite wrong. His work is 
one great life intoxication, an ecstatic exuberance about the 
many forms of expression, the frightful and fruitful secrets of 
life. Though he shudderingly experienced the terrible sides of 
life, he did not reject it, did not forget its blessings and its 
greatness. From the tenderness of the woman’s head called 
“ Sleep ” up to “ Despair” he has depicted all the forces of ` 
the soul; but he does not shrink from showing, in “ The Old 
Courtesan,” the utmost ugliness, the futility of earthly charm. 
He denied that there is anything ugly in nature; truth to him 
was beauty, as beauty was truth. To the fundamental force of 
love some of his most important and beautiful sculptures are 
devoted, “ The Kiss,” “ Eternal Spring,” and “ The Eternal 
Idol.” Reproaches that he eroticised art too much he rejected 
as philistinism. He had never made a sculpture because of the 
‘eroticism, but had shown life as it represents itself, sculpture 
being the art of natural forms. He is able to express likewise 
the most delicate and the dramatically strongest, the feminine 
and the masculine, the lyrics and dramatics of life. 

His career was not an easy one. In order to live he had, fora 
time, to make inferior stuff for ornament makers and jewellers. 
He did it, feeling that one day he would be able to devote 
himself to real art and to create something that would remain ; 
but his belief in himself had to stand thany tests. From “ The 
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Age of Brass” and “ St. John the Baptist ” to the statue of 
“ Balzac” and after he over and over'again roused the indig- 
nation of the conservatives with his work. But fame and love 
found him at last. How different was his “St. John” from 
our notion of the precursor of Christ! He was a man of the 
people, naturalistically humble, not at all idealised. And the 
“ Burghers of Calais ?” were thought not heroic enough by 
the magistrates who wanted to see their ancestors glorified. 
And yet we feel to-day that this naturalistic group of burghers, 
ready to save their city by the sacrifice of their lives, has in 
its simplicity a much more moving effect than a large “ idea- 
listic ” representation would have had : here there is tragedy 
and greatness, suffering, and what overcomes suffering. In 
“ The Door of Hell” he achieved his greatest creation, the 
greatest also literally, for it comprises nearly 200 figures. We 
see here the whole.tragic drama of life, almost all its passions 
and vices, all its misery and futility. As especially impressive 
symbols Dante’s stories of Ugolino and of Paolo and Francesca 
are outstanding; then “ The Three Phantoms” above the 
door, an unforgettable incarnation of the Lasciate ogni 
speranza voi ch’entrate. Part of “ The Door of Hell ” is also 
“ The Thinker,” who however has gained individual impor- 
tance. This famous statue is a grandiose symbol of the 
creative in man; the athletic strength expressed in it sym- 
bolises spiritual strength. But let us look at this body: 
nothing could be more un-Greek. No effort to idealise; all 
muscles, sinews, all sharp knots and angles stand out in full 
naturalism. The creative man is also glorified in Victor Hugo’s 
monument and in the statue of “ Balzac,” both quite different, 
artistically. Rodin dared -to represent the romanticist and 
idealist Hugo nakedly, according to antique pattern. He did 
not think he could represent the realist Balzac in this way, 
but did not want to have him in modern dress either, so he 
shows Balzac in his working overall. The statue, with its bold 
originality, roused an immense storm and a discussion not yet 
concluded ; but it cannot be denied that it very effectively 
expresses creative energy and the victory of the spirit over 
matter. This, however, was not the opinion of his customers 
and Rodin had to take it back. The conservative connoisseurs 
miss in this work everything they were accustomed to appreci- 
ate in sculpture of the Greeks or the Renaissance. But one 
cannot measure art either by conservatism or by revolutionary 
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standards. The question is only: doés the work, as we see 
it before us, express what the artist wanted it to express, and 
does it do so in an individually characteristic and spiritually 
important manner? The question, put in this way, must 
doubtless be answered with Yes by anyone contemplating 
“ Balzac ” with an impartial eye. Also, “ The Old Courtesan ” 
mentioned above represents a form of the human as it has 
hardly ever been conceived before Rodin. Nothing can be 
remoter from the idealised notion of man glorified by the 
Greeks, yet we must say that with it Rodin has created an 
extremely characteristic work of art. Rodin manifests his’ 
personality in various ways. He was characteristically crea- 
tive in many directions; his various busts, such as the 
sculptor and painter Legros, the poets Mirbeau and Shaw, the 
chemist Berthelot, Clemenceau, are important works. Al- 
though his rank in the history of art is not finally fixed, there 
is no doubt that it will be high and lasting. 
J. Lesser. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


: A RIFT in THE Axis? 

QT HE unexpected, as it were, must sometimes be expected 
even in the best-laid schemes, especially when the 
schemes are laid by two dictators, instead of one. It is 

the essence of dictatorship that there shall be only one voice. 
In the case of Adolf Hitler, inasmuch as he had deemed it 
expedient to his foreign purposes to forge an Axis—if “ forge ” 


be the right verb to use when the object is what one dictionary: 


defines as “ the axle, or the line, real or imaginary, on which 
a body revolves ”—with Benito Mussolini, the time was likely 
to come when the junior partner, himself within his own 
frontiers a roaring dictator, would chafe under duress. It is 
hard for a vain, spoilt man, who orders a whole nation about, 
to accept orders from another vain, spoilt man who both 
orders another whole nation about, and imagines to boot that 
he can order the whole world about. The difficulty was illus- 
trated as the summer of 1940 came to its troubled close. Herr 
Hitler’s conquering armies had progressed so fast and so far 
in twelve months that only one obstacle now appeared to 
stand between him and his wildest dreams: the obstacle 
namely of a little island off the north-west of his continent, 
After the British army was evacuated from Dunkirk at the 
end of May 1940 it was the common expectation throughout 
the neutral part of the world, including America, Russia, 
Japan, Turkey and Spain, that the war was as good as over ; 
that Britain would quickly and ruthlessly be invaded; and 
: that she would have no alternative except to surrender or to 
be annihilated. It is to be observed in human affairs that an 
appearance of certainty is often a snare and a delusion. That 
other famous conqueror who employed a henchman to whisper 
into his ear, in the moment of his triumph, to beware lest he 
fall, had much native wit in his composition. The months of 
June; July, August and- September, the remaining summer 
months, succeeded one another, and there was no invasion of 
Britain. October was added to the list, and the fact seemed 
to be clinched beyond doubt. What had happened? The 
invasion had been defeated before it could be launched by 
the bombing of the invasion forces in the invasion ports. 
Evidence that was established later proved that after a 
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series of delays, necessitated by the British bombing aforesaid, 
Herr Hitler, using all his knowledge of ‘physical geography, 
decided upon the night of September 15th-16th, with its full 
moon and equinoctial tide, as the unpostponable final date 
for the great thrust that was ‘to decide the fate of the world. 
. For a whole preceding fortnight London had been bombed, 
day and night, almost uninterruptedly. On September 15th 
what was listed in the orders of the day, written or unwritten, 
as the final onslaught from the air, designed to produce in 
Britain the panic that was to pave the invader’s path, was 
duly launched. One hundred and eighty-five German aero- 
planes were destroyed by the R.A.F. on that day. The panic 
was registered, not on this side, but on the other side, of the 
Channel. During the following night the massed barges, 
troops and material in the invasion ports were bombed into 
scattered confusion by the same. R.A.F. What then? The 
invasion was “ off,” at any rate for the summer of 1940. 
Without a policy, with only a blind rage, Herr Hitler and 
Reich-Marshal Göring went on bombing London. Let it -be 
conceded that they did an immense amount of damage. The 
possibility had to be faced on Britain’s part that she might be 
beaten through the shattered nerves of her women and 
children. Houses, churches, factories, human beings were 
impartially demolished. The German wireless service and 
news. agency did their part by giving to the German, people 
’ both the immoral satisfaction of knowing that London was in 
ruins and the moral satisfaction of knowing that as a result 
of high-mindedness in their rulers, the ruin was seléctive, only 
severely “ military ” objectives being chosen. Perhaps the 
most remarkable instance of that propaganda (which pre- 
supposed a gaunt lack of imagination on the part of the 
audience) was given on October 3rd, when the Bremen wire- 
less station elaborately announced that the German airmen 
took pride in hitting their targets and not being deterred by 
bad weather, including bad visibility, and stated in so many 
words that after demolishing their.targets. the German airmen 
returned home “ with the gratifying knowledge that they had 
not destroyed or even damaged a single dwelling-house.” It 
is one of the wickedest dispensations of these politics that at 
the present time are our daily (and only) portion, that few 
governments are enamoured of the truth for the truth’s sake. 

The bombing went on. London, Liverpool, Birmingham 
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and other towns and ports suffered in a dumb helplessness. 
But still the Axis had no apparent policy. In present circum- 
stances, where all information is either suppressed or ‘distorted 
for strategic purposes, it is oftén impossible to. know with con- 
fidence exactly what is happening anywhere. It sometimes 
turns out, however, by a confluence of accidental or uncon- 
nected disclosures, that sooner or later one can look back upon 
past happenings with a gleam of surer understanding. 
September 16th was the date that decided the fate of the 
much vaunted German invasion of Britain. On September 
27th, Germany, Italy and Japan signed a pact in which they 
promised themselves a continent each. On October 4th Herr 
Hitler and Signor Mussolini met on the Brenner. What was 
the connection between those three events? At the time it 
was not clear. When the last month’s Contemporary Review 
was written it was not clear. Yet on page 505 of that issue a 
short passage appeared which seems to have embodied a fair 
guess. The Brenner meeting was recorded in a laconic official 
statement, thus: “ Within the framework of a routine ex- 
change of views the Duce and the Führer met at the Brenner 
for a cordial meeting conducted in the spirit of the Axis.” The 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW passage above referred to made this. 
comment: “ Those who have the longest experience of dip- 
lomacy no doubt pricked up their ears at the word ‘ cordial.’ 
Why did it occur to these men to put on record the fact that 
they were ‘ cordial’? By all experience it looks as if there ` 
had been something short of cordiality in their conference.” 

Information since available and deduction since permissible 
seem to vindicate that comment. It is now clear that the 
German invasion of Britain on September 16th was timed to 
coincide with an Italian invasion of Egypt. It was on Sep- 
tember 13th that the Italians occupied Sollum. On September 
15th the Italian communiqué announced that advanced units 
had crossed the Egyptian frontier, being supported by air- 
craft. On September 16th the Italian communiqué announced 
that their advance troops were pushing on beyond Sollum, 
although British G.H.Q. in: Cairo reported that the main 
enemy forces appeared -to be consolidating their position 
round Sollum. On September 18th the Italian communiqué 
announced the capture of Sidi Barrani. And there the Italian 
invasion stopped. Signor Mussolini, strong and silent but as 
yet static and repressed, had no doubt counted on‘a brilliant 
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capture of the Suez Canal the while British ships and British 
aeroplanes were fleeing back to Britain to help in the desperate 
attempt to rally their native land in its death agony at the 
hands of the German invader. And there was no death agony 
at the hands of the German invader. There was no invasion. 
Hitler had let Mussolini down. Was it Hitler, not Mussolini, 
who was summoned to the Brenner conference on October 4th? 
The righteous indignation of a pent-up Fascist Lord (who had 
never yet had a chance to howl at anybody) clashing with the 
angry, defeated Nazi Lord (who had never before known what 
defeat tasted like) constituted the substance of what they 
nevertheless had to decide to describe in public as a “ cordial ” 
meeting. No doubt their feelings did come from their bitter 
hearts ; but that is not the usual meaning of “ cordial.” None 
the less something had to be done. The two invasions, West 
and East, had gone wrong. The summer was over, the flat- 
bottomed barges were lying flat, many of them flat on the 
bottom of the sea. Axis pride and Axis prestige needed 
spectacular mending. - . l 

A plan was indeed concocted, obviously emanating from 
Herr Hitler’s still productive brain. In order to achieve it, it 
was necessary that Spain, France and Russia be cultivated 
into acquiescence. The plan emerged as an attempt to present 
to the world the accomplished fact that Europe, Asia and 
Northern Africa had been remodelled to the complete agree- 


' ment of all the parties directly concerned. Perhaps by a stroke 


of prescience on Herr Hitler’s part, it happened that Señor 
Serrano Suñer, Spanish Minister of the Interior, and brother- 
in-law to General Franco, had reached Berlin by invitation 
on September 16th: or perhaps Herr Hitler had wanted a 
representative of Spain to be in Berlin when the great invasion 
swept over Great Britain. His presence in Berlin was in either 
case turned to the new purpose. He was invited also to Rome. 
After a month of such cultivation Herr Himmler, Chief of the 


- Gestapo, who knows something about spying out the land, 


arrived in Madrid (October 20th). Three days later, Herr 
Hitler, accompanied by Herr von Ribbentrop and the chief 
officers of his army and air force, travelled to Hendaye on the 
Spanish-French frontier and held converse with General 


’ Franco, who was accompanied by Señor Suñer and other high 


officials. Next, M. Laval emerged as a leader of French 


‘opinion. Herr Hitler had met him on the way to Hendaye. 
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On his return journey from Hendaye, Herr Hitler conferred 
with Marshal Pétain, the meeting being also attended by Herr 
von Ribbentrop and by M. Laval. On October 28th M. Laval 
was duly made Foreign Minister of France, in the place of 
M. Baudouin. These dates are important to bear in mind. 
On October 24th a new Japanese Ambassador, General 
Tatekawa, arrived in Moscow. The news that trickled through 
soon made it clear that Herr Hitler’s plan had been conceived 
on typically grandiose lines. Precision in detail in such things 
is out of the question, partly because the machinery of govern- 
ment from one end of Europe to the other is mainly directed 
towards the concealment of what is taking place, partly be- 
cause Herr Hitler’s elastic strategy is capable of lightning 
changes and is also capable of evacuating momentary ground 
and then denying that he was ever on it. 

Roughly, however, the hope and the enterprise that seems 
to have taken shape in Herr Hitler’s mind was something like 
this. Marshal Pétain would be threatened with the total 
starvation of France during the winter unless he agreed to 
announce to the world that he had joined the Axis Powers as 
a faithful collaborator and also agreed to accept any terri- 
torial changes at the expense of France that might be decreed 
from Berlin. General Franco would be induced to join the 
Axis as a belligerent on the promise of Gibraltar and of French 
Morocco. Italy would be satisfied by having Nice, Corsica, 
Tunisia and Jibuti transferred to her from France. So much 
for Europe and Northern Africa. Russia for her part would be 
induced to make a pact of friendship with Japan on the basis 
of a division of China between those two Powers, the Chinese 
province of Sinkiang in particular being Russia’s portion. 
Russia would thereby be induced to consent to Germany’s 
annexation of Rumania up to and including the Black Sea 
littoral. Having thus sweetened all the parties concerned 
(except France, who would have no choice in the matter), 
Herr Hitler would summon the Reichstag and make the speech 
of his life. Europe, Africa and Asia, he would say, were unani- 
mously agreed upon the “ new order” made possible by 
Germany’s victorious armies. Germany, Italy, France, Spain, 
Russia and Japan were as cooing doves, full of goodwill 
towards each other, without problems, united and happy. 
So far as he was concerned, the war was over. What of Great 
Britain—the country he had always admired and had always 
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wanted to welcome as a friend ? Need the war continue, with 
its horror and devastation ? No British possession, no British 
interest would be affected by the new order in Europe, North 
Africa or Asia. He, Herr Hitler, would respect the integrity 
of the entire British Empire if the British Government for its 
' part would only accept the accomplished fact, already 
accepted by all parties concerned, of a new Europe and a new 
Asia. He admired the British Empire, etc. 

He would speak in a reasonable tone, designed primarily to 
impress American opinion. If he succeeded in inducing the 
American Government, which was terrified of the war 
spreading to America, to advise the British Government that 
the offer was fair, then his object would be achieved, because 
Britain could certainly not carry on the war without American 
help in the provision of aeroplanes. Such was the diplomatic 
triumph of which he dreamed. Peace might be declared on 
November 11th or on December 25th or on some other 
hallowed day. If Herr Hitler had been sincere, and had proved 
- it—as he could have—in his desire for a fair peace, there was 
nothing on earth to suggest that he might not have succeeded. , 
All men short of lunatics want to stop this war at once. 
Sincerity, however, would involve something convincing on 
Herr Hitler’s part about the countries—Holland, Belgium, 
Norway, Czechoslovakia, and the rest—which he had devas- 
tated and annexed. But the plan was still-born. It never 
reached the point where it could be examined by sincere” 
people. What put it wrong was nothing other than the 
personal pique of his.own ally, Benito Mussolini. 

On October 28th the Duce plunged into an invasion of 
Greece. Such a thing clearly conflicted with Herr Hitler’s 
carefully calculated plans. The Duce had obviously decided 
to do something heroic on his own account. He had been 
denied the limelight and the glory long enough.. At his feet 
(so apparently he thought) was a small country, Greece, with 
hardly any aeroplanes, inferior in numbers and in the mechan- 
ised necessities of modern war. He would crush Greece, as a 
giant might crush a fly. Through his envoy in Athens, in the 
middle of the night he gave a three hours’ ultimatum to the 
Greek Government, demanding the cession of three strategic 
points, which his forces would proceed to occupy at the end 
of those three hours. When asked by General Metaxas which 
strategic points Mussolini wanted, the envoy had to confess 
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that he did not know. General Metaxas cut the cackle, took 
the ultimatum as a declaration of war, and ordered general 
mobilisation, Greece in fact without hesitation decided to 
resist the invader by force. Mussolini no doubt was thereby 
taken bitterly by surprise. Rumania had capitulated without 
a fight to Germany. Was he to understand that Greece was 
less frightened of Mussolini than Rumania of Hitler? The 
particular effect, however, of so unexpected an insult upon 
the Duce’s mind was the least interesting of the many results 
that now began to unfold themselves. Herr Hitler and his 
High Command must have stood aghast at so elementary a 
blunder as to present the British navy with excellent Greek 
harbours and the R.A.F. with excellent aerodromes within a 
few hundred miles of Italy’s main towns, factories, stores and 
naval bases. Naples was bombed within four days, and two 
days later a British expeditionary force landed in Crete. 
Within five days President Inönü had protested Turkey’s 
fidelity to the British alliance. Spain, who had denied Herr 
Hitler the main essential of what he had demanded at 
Hendaye, was now driven still farther from any inclination 
to gamble on an Axis victory. 


TuE War AND THE SETTLEMENT. 


Herr Hitler promised the German people that the war 
would be over by August 15th last. Mr. Churchill has promised 
the British people that in 1941 we shall have superiority in the 
air, in 1942 we shall start and in 1943 and 1944 continue an 
offensive, on the sea, in the air, and on the land, but has made 
no forecast of the length of the war except, by implication, 
that it will be a long war. Few people in their hearts believe 
that it will be a long war, although they concede to Mr. 
Churchill the propagandist and the strategical shrewdness of 
basing his plans on such an assumption. There are no prece- 
dents that can be usefully quoted. This or that expert may 
argue that the navy is still the decisive arm, or that the final 
victory must be driven home, as always before, by the 
infantry. Yet no man can do anything but guess about the 
degree of decisiveness that may be exerted by the air forces, 
for this is the first war in history in which air forces have been 
a major arm. The man in the street—whose opinion is as good 
as anybody else’s—is convinced that the German victories 
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over Poland, Norway, Holland, Belgium and France were due 
primarily to Germany’s superiority in the air, and that the 
fifth column was of only subsidiary importance. He is con- 
vinced that if Hitler’s air superiority over the R.A.F. had 
been what Hitler thought, or hoped, it was, the war would 
have been over by now; that if on those three famous 
occasions in the summer of this year the mass attacks by the 
Luftwaffe on. Britain had not been defeated by the R.A.F. 
(despite a numerical inferiority) then Britain would have 
been quickly and irretrievably crushed. He is convinced 
finally that if the R.A.F. does achieve air superiority in the 
spring of 1941, then the war will be over by the spring of 1941, 
and that the function of the army and of the navy will be 
merely to register and to regularise the victory. Not that he 
believes the army and the navy to be unimportant as vital 
-contributory factors. In addition he half believes that if the 
German High Command, whose information is necessarily 
good, for the facts are wide open, calculates that the combined 
weight of the R.A.F. and of the machines supplied by the 
United States will in fact by next spring substantially outstrip 
the maximum force that Germany, backed by Italy, will then 
be able to muster, then the event will cast its shadow before, 
and something will happen to end the war this year. 

The inevitable, in short if it is clearly seen to be inevitable, 
will project itself forward. Herr Hitler, agile in resource, is 
not the man to wait for Germany’s destruction and his own 
incidental destruction, if he can cut a loss, and thereby hope ` 
(rightly or wrongly) to save something from the wreck. Such 
speculation may be as unsound as any other speculation. But 
there is no doubt that, despite the open and public façade 
which confesses to no other interest in life but that of prose- 
cuting the war, if need be for ever, in the privacy of his heart 
every man wonders not how long, but how short, it will be. 
‘This bombing of the civilian population from the air every 
night for months, and apparently interminably, is as near to 
lunacy as anything the world has yet experienced. 

What, when all is done—for few people believe that the war 
will go on for ever—is to follow a defeated Hitler ? Something 
must follow. The capitalist system is already gone. Democ- 
racy has forsworn most of its ideals, its principles, its 
‘individual liberties in order to defeat the challenge of the 
totalitarian system, because it has accepted battle with the 
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‘totalitarians on their own ground, and with their own weapons, 
-Can democracy go back hereafter to its own principles, now 
suspended ? Or will the universal impoverishment, distress, 
even possibly a feeling of baffled disillusion open the flood- 
gates to universal communism ? And what—this is the crux 
of the matter—does anybody think we are driving at except 
.“ the destruction of Hitler,” a negative object ? Whether the 
war end soon or late, there still must be a peace settlement. 
The world has had so many “ peace settlements ” after wars : 
all of them as fatuous, as illusory, as those that preceded 
them. A vast amount of thought is given to the destructive 
processes, to the postulated means of defeating the enemy. 
What evidence is there, on our side, of constructive thought, 
even of incipient ideas about the world that will have to be 
rebuilt ? Have we a programme? The totalitarians, no doubt 
from the tactical realisation that good war propaganda must 
include, not only an appeal to defensive instincts, but a posi- 
tive incentive towards promised rewards, talk glibly of the 
“ new order ” they intend to establish, in Europe, in Asia, in 
Northern Africa. Consider, for instance, the outlook of the 
man in the street in Spain. Hitler promises him Gibraltar and 
the former French Morocco. The hard-headed Spaniard sees’ 
through that promise, but has no idea what, if anything, in 
the world will be changed by a British victory. He is not- 
enlightened by any British authority. 

It is one of the remarkable things that purely political 
thought in Great Britain has not yet openly produced any- 
thing constructive about the future order of the world, 
although it is obvious that two wars with an abortive League 
of Nations sandwiched in between them sound a clarion call 
for treatment drastic enough to make impossible a third. On 
the other hand, religious opinion of all shades has shown itself 
to be well alive to a real emergency in human affairs. Therein 
is illustrated the abiding fact that, as it was put in the second 
century A.D. by the little-known but exceedingly wise 
anonymous author of an “ Epistle to Diognetus ” : “ What 
the soul is in the body, that are Christians in the world,” 
That same author gave a clue that in fact seems to be 
actuating contemporary Christian thought: “The soul is 
imprisoned in the body, yet preserves that very body; and 
Christians are confined in the world as in a prison, and yet 
they are the preservers of the world ” (C. VI). Those who, 
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looking ahead to the better world that must, and will, follow 
this war, are disposed to revolve in their minds the various 
possibilities that now ought to be discussed and formulated, 
will find much to interest and to guide them in an admirable 
-volume that embodies many years of concentrated thought 
on the part of a particularly good committee of prominent 
members of the Church of England, working under the name 
of “ The Industrial Christian Fellowship.” The book is called 
Christ, the Lord of All Life (The Industrial Christian Fellowship, 
The Vicarage, 1 Broadway, Westminster, 5.W.1, 5th edition, 
Is.). The chapter on “ The World-as-it-should-be ” ought to 
be read by every politician. The Roman Catholic Church for 
its part is engaged in a whole series of study groups producing 
constructive thought on the settlement that must follow the 
war. The cumulative weight of two thousand years of ex- 
perience has taught us that all. political settlements have . 
proved consistently unsound precisely because they have 
lacked a Christian motive. Count Michael de la Bédoyére, 
editor of the Catholic Herald, has just written under the title 
Christian Crisis (Burns, Oates, 7s. 6d.) an excellent and a 
cogent plea that also ought. to be read by politicians and 
others who, if they do not, ought to, make it their business, 
in the author’s words, to “ recognise what Christianity as a 
spiritual and social force means under the circumstances of 
to-day.” 
The old traditional motive in diplomacy, fairly described 
as the competitive bid for the world’s spoils, has produced 
what it has produced. It has been wholly divorced from God. 
The result has been one long unbroken series of catastrophes, 
made worse by every advance in scientific knowledge, for that 
advance itself, though deriving from God’s gifts, has been 
turned against God’s work. It is therefore right that Christians 
should give political advice. Those politicians who angrily bid 
the Church mind its own business are forcing an open door, 
. because this is precisely the Church’s business. Politics are 
merely one aspect of human life, and as such are subject to 
the general laws of human life. It is because politics have for 
so long been shut off from what Father Lorenzo Scupoli has 
called “ God’s assisting grace ” (which alone can make human 
enterprises succeed), that at the present time the whole world 
dances to tunes called by such men as Adolf Hitler and Benito 
Mussolini. If politics had recognised Christianity as their basic 
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principle such mèn could never have emerged as political 
leaders. At the present time in Europe, three important 
nations, Germany, Italy and Russia, are wholly at the mercy 
of three men who openly reject Christ and who specifically 
base their purposes upon the denial of the very existence of 
God. Is it any wonder that the Europe we live in is what it is? 
Need it be argued that the beginning of political salvation 
must be sought in Christ ? 

Yet it is the common criticism of all such doctrine that it 
offers no practical, immediate, detailed programme. The cry 
for formulated detail is one of the complexes of political work. 
In November 1939 there was published the annual “ Report, 
on the Work of the League of Nations, 1938-9.” On page 162 
was given the record of the “ Registration and Publication. of 
Treaties and International Engagements ”?” effected under 
Article 18 of the Covenant. The opportunity was taken to give 
the grand total up to date of all such registrations, Can it be 
believed (yet it is the case) that between May 19th, 1920, and 
May 19th, 1939, no fewer than 4,568 “ treaties and interna- 
tional engagements ” were submitted for registration, 211 of 
them during the period from May 19th, 1938, to May 19th, 
1939? In other words, throughout the two decades of what 
we used to call the “ post-war ” period (what we must now 
call the inter-war period) an average of nearly one treaty a 
day was concluded : formulated, detailed, “‘ practical.” Those 
of us who in that period wandered over Europe attending 
international conferences were regularly made sick by the 
surfeit of documentation, dossiers, maps, and what not. It is 
an utter waste of time to run round in circles of detail until 
the general directive is decided. When one’s object is honestly 
and intelligently fixed, the route to it is already half traversed. 
“, .. and all these things shall be added.” 

In the present case, suppose an average intelligent man were 
asked: what would you do about it? He might answer 
something like this. In the first place, he would suggest that 
a new League of Nations be constituted, with only two pre- 
cedent conditions, namely (1) that each of the seven Great 
Powers of the world, the United States, the British Empire, 
France, Germany, Italy, Russia and Japan be members of it ; 
and (2) that its business be, first to disarm the whole world, 
and then to settle all the political problems. If any one of the 
seven Great Powers refused to take part, then the scheme 
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would drop, and we should all settle down to the next war in 
prospect. But, assuming that such a League of Nations were 
duly constituted, how, it will be asked, could the world be 
disarmed ? “ Ridiculous nonsense! ” it will be said. Yet, of 
course, the world could be disarmed. Nothing could be easier. 
A disarmament commission, consisting of seven members, one 
American, one British, one French, one German, one Italian, 
one Russian, one Japanese, could be established in every 
capital of the world, permanently. Its business would be to 
see to it that no armaments whatever were manufactured in 
that country. The commission that sat in Washington would 
have one member short, namely the American. The German 
commission would not have a German member. In other 
words, each of the Great Powers would be disarmed by the 
other six. The small Powers would be disarmed by the full 
commission of seven Great Powers. Of course it would be 
effective. The incentive would be that ‘each national repre- 
sentative, knowing that his own country was being kept 
totally disarmed by the combined care of every other country, 
would see to it that the country where he was stationed would 
be equally disarmed. If there were no armed forces in the 
world, the problems of the world, for lack of any other method, 
would have to be settled by reason. What would happen to 
the British Empire ? The Dominions, Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa, would themselves decide whether or 
not they were to remain within the Empire. No doubt they 
would so decide. India would freely decide whether she was 
to become a Dominion. The question of Gibraltar would not 
even arise. We might use it as a holiday resort, but we should 
not claim it as British, unless Spain urged us, out of pure 
affection, not to evacuate. The whole Mediterranean problem, 
including that of the Suez Canal, would have ceased to be, for 
all merchant ships could equally pass through. On the ground 
of realism, consider this contrast : in the past we have spent 
untold millions on a navy to keep open the lines of communica- 
tion through the Mediterranean: inwar time. In peace time, of 
course, there is no difficulty. And in war time, at any rate in 
the war that started in 1939, we have to face the appalling 
climax of nonsense, that our merchant ships do not use the 
Mediterranean at all, but go round the Cape! O realism, 
. where is thy sting? BO N 
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THE QUEST FOR PEACE.* 


The purpose of the victors in the World War was to 
establish and maintain a lasting peace among free, or “ self- 
determined,” and disarmed nations. Their attempt failed : 
“utterly, dismally failed,” writes Professor Rappard in his 
latest account of it. Their objective was not perhaps wholly 
inaccessible. But it could not be taken by'a frontal attack 
along the political road. If it was to be captured and held, 
a flanking movement by way of economics and psychology 
(or education) was indispensable. Yet the negotiators at 
Versailles gave hardly a thought to anything else than 
politics. How little they cared for the economic consequences 
of the peace they were making was remarked at the time by 
Mr. Keynes. And for education—to build up the solidarity of 
the international community in the minds of the people and of 
those who would be leading them in ten or twenty years’ 
time—they had no regard at all. 

It is true that the peacemakers of 1919, recognising that 
“universal peace . . . can be established only if it is based 
upon social justice,” set up the International Labour Organi- 
sation alongside of the League of Nations. It is also true that 
the economic and social services of the League, briefly 
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authorised by a single article of the Covenant, made an impor- 
tant contribution to international government. And it is true 
that the League began, at its fourth Assembly in 1923, to 
concern itself with the education of children and youth in 
League affairs. 

But none of these activities fall within the scope of Dr. 
Rappard’s book. Like the planners of the Covenant, he 
concentrates upon the political aspect of international co- 
operation. He is thus able to give a brilliantly clear account 
of the means employed by the League to preserve peace, 
administer justice and reduce armaments. When, however, 
he comes to review the whole sad story, from its promising 
start to its tragic end, he cannot find in his record the real 
reason for the failure. Yet his profound and intimate know- 
ledge of the inner working of the League supplies him with 
the explanation. The League’s efforts were not, in the main, 
misdirected, but “ they could not succeed in the absence of a 
true international community.” To create it, governments 
and civil services did little or nothing, leaving this vital task 
to teachers, preachérs and other volunteers. 

The Quest for Peace was written to prepare for its author’s 
Lowell Lectures at Boston. It describes “the birth, the 
growth and the mournful destiny of the idea that lasting peace 
should result from the World War.” noe 

The first hint of lasting peace as a war aim came from the 
British Prime Minister, Mr. Asquith.. On September 25th, 
1914, he spoke in Dublin of “a real European partnership 
based on the recognition of equal right and established and 
enforced by common will.” This, he said, was “ an end which, 
in this war, we ought to keep in view.” Less than a month 
later the British Foreign Secretary wrote to ex-President 
Theodore Roosevelt about non-aggression, disarmament, 
arbitration, and collective security. By Sir Edward Grey’s 
correspondence with Colonel Roosevelt and Colonel House, 
and through other channels, the seed was “ transplanted to 
America. Here it found a soil admirably prepared to receive 
it.” ` 

The reaction in Europe to the President’s League of 
Nations crusade was, however, “‘far more favourable in 
liberal opposition circles than in the various Foreign Offices.” 
For the latter, as for all President Wilson’s major colleagues 
at Paris, the primary duty of the Peace Conference was to 
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satisfy the national claims of the victors. For the President 
it was the establishment of a new régime of organised peace. 
But this difference, in Dr. Rappard’s view, “was due to 
reasons far more geographical than ethical.” Often, as when 
it was a question of the treatment of Germany, “ the Non- 
conformist Welshman who spoke on behalf of the British 
Empire” took a line intermediate between that of “the 
Presbyterian intellectual who represented the United States ” 
and that of “the sturdy old Voltairean who fought for 
France”; but this was “ merely because the British Channel, 
while not so broad as the Atlantic Ocean, was appreciably 
broader than the Rhine.” 

The Covenant as it emerged from the Peace Conference was 
based for the most part on British and American ideas. Its 
authors generally decided in favour of national sovereignty 
when they had to appraise the rival claims of this: principle 
and that of international solidarity. In particular, the framers 
of the Covenant were content to provide, in Article 19, quite 
ineffective means for revising unjust treaties against the will 
of one of the parties. Thus, despite Colonel House’s warning 
that the law was bound to break if it could not bend, the 
Covenant did not depart from the time-honoured principle 
that international law could only be amended by the con- 
current will of the sovereign states concerned. 

This acquiescence in the dogma of state sovereignty was a 
grave mistake in principle. It might perhaps have been put 
right in practice if the United States had accepted the 
Covenant. In the long run, however, Hitler or his like was 
bound to appear on the scene and to threaten the stability of 
the society of nations unless, in the meanwhile, its political 
basis—its system of arbitration, its collective security and its 
control of armaments—had been reinforced by economic and 
psychological solidarity. Indeed, a true international com- 
munity could only have been built, and can only be built, if 
its political constitution is accompanied or quickly followed 
by economic and social improvements in‘the lives of the 
people and also by changes in their hearts and minds, their 
loyalties and their world-outlook. When Hamilton and 
Madison and Jay wrote in The Federalist, they showed how 
well they understood that essays to educate free citizens of 
a newly formed inter-state community are as necessary for 
its survival as efforts spent in drafting, working or amending 
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its Constitution. No political union of free nations will long - 
endure unless the people are also bound together by 
common purposes and common loyalties. World order is a 
problem not only of politics or economics but also of 
education. 

MAXWELL GARNETT. 


ENGLAND AND ITALY IN 
NORTH-EAST AFRICA.* 


Major Polson Newman’s books are always instructive and _ 
the latest is one of the best. Having lived and travelled in the 
countries he describes, he provides a mass of useful informa- 
tion for his readers. He writes quietly and never forces the’ 
note. His thesis is that North-East Africa forms a geographical 
and economic unit, and that the revolution in the art of > 
transport by the invention of flying and motors has opened a 
new chapter in the history of this vast section of the earth’s 
surface. The main purpose of the book is to urge close co- 
operation between England and Italy in a task which is of 
the highest importance to both. The author has long been 
known as a friend and champion of Italy, and he was one of 
the few Englishmen who did not condemn the attack on 
Abyssinia. The preface, dated February 1940, was written 
before Mussolini entered the war. The author, with his keen 
appreciation of Italy’s colonial achievement and his confident 
assertions that she would keep out, will have been more 
surprised and shocked than those of his readers who have 
never believed in Mussolini’s peaceful intentions. ‘“ Ger- 
many,” he writes in the closing chapter, “ has chosen war as 
a means of trying to get what she wants. Italy has chosen 
peace.” Alas! The man who had already attacked Abyssinia 
and Albania when these words were written has subsequently 
attacked England, France, Egypt and Greece. The greedy 
dictators are the curse of the world. The friendly co-operation 
in Africa which is here recommended will have to wait till 
they are gone. 

The opening chapters paint a rosy picture of the new 
Egypt which as the result of the treaty of 1936 has at last 
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become our-friend. British support, we are told, guarantees 
Egyptian independence without interfering with it. The 
young King Farouk is deservedly popular with his people, and 

the economic progress of the country is rapid, though public ` 
health is still most unsatisfactory and the standard of life 
of the masses is still deplorably low. The chapters on the 
Sudan are even more brightly tinted and a great future is 
predicted for this enormous territory. The familiar story of 
the regulation of the Nile waters is told once again and brought 
up to date. As regards the Suez Canal, the author shares the 
` general opinion that the dues are too high and remarks that 
they are higher than the Panama Canal, which cost much 

more, 

` The most controversial portion of the book is that which 
describes the development of Abyssinia. He admits that 
Mussolini’s- methods were open to criticism, but he is con- 
vinced that the Italians have brought civilisation to a semi- 
savage land and that they have made a striking success of 
the job. Abyssinia, he reminds us, was a geographical ex- 
pression, not a nation state, for it consisted of many races in 
different stages of evolution, and the Christian Emperor 
ruled over millions of Moslems and pagans. The Italians are 
presented as admirable colonists, hardy, energetic and modest 
in their needs, with a special talent for road-making. The 
great motor highway from Massowah, the chief port of 
Eritrea, on the Red Sea, to Addis Ababa has not merely 
supplemented but to a large extent superseded the slow and 
expensive French railway from Jibuti which for a generation 
was the only link with the outer world. The country, we are 
assured, is thoroughly pacified and the natives flock to the 
clinics which are working to raise the standard of health, 
. What we miss in these pages is any sign of sympathy with the 
Emperor who has lost his throne and with the people who 
have been robbed of their independence. After all, man does 
not live by bread alone and even undeveloped peoples can feel 
pride and resentment. In his reference to the attempt on 
Marshal Graziani’s life at Addis Ababa, the author omits to 
mention the savage reprisals on the civilian population of 
the capital which disgraced the Italian régime. The impression 
which we are intended to derive from these pages is that the 
population as a whole is satisfied with its new master. If that 
is really the case it would be a novelty, for nobody, whatever 
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the colour of his skin, likes to be conquered and ruled by an 
alien race. : 
The chapter on the three Somalilands is of particular 
interest owing to the fighting which has taken place since it 
was written. There is no reason for us to break our hearts 
over the loss of British Somaliland either on economic or 
strategic grounds. The almost empty territory is not an 
attractive place for north Europeans, and since the conquest 
of Abyssinia it is surrounded by Italian possessions, except 
on the French side. The fate of these distant dependencies 
will be settled in Europe, not in Africa, and in the event of our 
victory the settlement must depend in some degree on the 
men with whom it is made. Nothing but sheer necessity 
would compel us to consent to territorial rewards for the 
brigands of Rome and Berlin for attacking their neighbours 
without provocation. Italy, declares Major Polson Newman, 
has introduced young and vigorous blood into North-East 
Africa, and it is only just that so gifted a nation should have 
a fair share in carrying what Kipling called the white man’s 
burden. But the co-operation between British and Italians 
which the author preaches so persuasively can only take place 
when the partners can trust one another, and when we can 
feel sure that our Italian colleague will not once again 
treacherously stab us in the back. 


G. P.G. 


AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY JOU RNAL.* 


As the compiler of this Journal says in his Introduction, 
this book “ provides simply a picture of that period [1774-6], 
as seen through contemporary eyes, which may be of interest 
to the general reader and of some value to the student.” It 
takes the form of an almost day-to-day diary of the period 
chosen, not indeed the diary of one man but compiled from 
numerous sources such as contemporary newspapers and 
periodicals, diaries, parliamentary proceedings, letters, etc., 
the source of each entry being carefully noted in an appendix. 
Such a compilation has not, indeed, the individual charm or 
pungency of a single diarist, whose idiosyncrasies, affections 
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and hatreds lend a personal colour and vividness to his daily 
outpourings ; and it is interesting to note how refreshing are 
the occasional extracts given from Horace Walpole’s Leiters 
and Journal with their pungently personal references to 
passing events and people. Nevertheless, Mr. Hampden may 
justly claim that his selections from the seventy-six works 
specified in his appendix justify him in giving an imaginary 
picture, on p. xiv of his Introduction, of his “ journalist’s ” 
interests and limitations, prejudices and attachments in the 
London which he never appears to have left during the whole 
of these three years. He was obviously a Whig, interested in 
social reform, a severe critic of the Ministry and the King, at 
the same time a diligent patron of the drama and a fldneur 
on the outskirts of aristocratic circles, whose extravagant 
amusements he enjoyed watching but with a severely critical 
eye. ; 

Y Politically, the period chosen is of special interest. One of 
the first entries in the Diary for January 1774 refers to the 
Boston tea-party, and one of the last, in 1776, to the arrival 
of Dr. Franklin in Paris to negotiate the alliance between 
France and the American rebels ; and throughout the volume 
there is an undercurrent of disturbing news about the rising 
against the Mother Country and the futile debates in Parlia- 
ment against the Government’s policy. But it is merely an 
undercurrent, for the London world as a whole seems singu- 
larly unimpressed by the danger. The Whig opposition in 
Parliament was disunited and ineffective, and, though 
Chatham’s and Burke’s great speeches are duly reported, 
they made little impression on policy, partly because Chatham 
stood almost alone in his views and had lost the faculty of . 
keeping a party together, while Burke by his prolixity 
frankly bored the House of Commons even though, as one of 
his critics admits, the ears of his fellow members were some- 
times “ tickled by the music of his periods.” Even the com- 
mercial men, in spite of the loss of trade with the colonists, 
had no grievance since “ the manufactories have been in full’ 
employ [on Government orders for the troops, etc.] ever since 
the dispute arose. Stocks are not one jot lessened, the people 
in general little moved by it; business and amusements so 
totally engross all ranks and orders . . . that administration 
find no difficulty on that score to pursue their plans.” The 
two most effective protagonists in England on the dispute 
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were Wilkes and his City Council on the one side and on the. 
other the King who, “ since Lord North has been at the head 
of the Ministry ... has had the satisfaction of seeing his whole 
pack of political hounds keep to their respective scents,” the 
chief plums of office being “ given away not as formerly. by 
the Prime Minister ex officio, but reserved for the King’s 
pleasure, who consults with Mr. Jenkinson chiefly.” It is 
characteristic of the general apathy about the war that in 
1775 Parliament stood prorogued from May 26th to October 
26th, and that in the following year “ Lord Sandwich... 
First Lord of the Admiralty who is absolute and uncontrolled 
master in his department, .. . Lord Mulgrave, Mr. Bankes and 
two or three Ladies of Pleasure ” passed three weeks “ in the 
amusement of trouting . . . at a time when the fate of the 
British Empire is in dependence, and in dependence on him 
[Sandwich].” There is indeed something peculiarly repulsive 
in the accounts, at a time like this, of the selfish and extrava- 
gant amusements of the leaders of society : a Fête Champétre 
given by Lord Stanley at the Oaks in 1774 cost him {12,000 
for one night ; while the gaming at Chatsworth of that Egeria 
of the Whigs, the Duchess of Devonshire, “ at an expense of 
£500 or £1,000 a night,” provoked even “the phlegmatic 
Duke ” to a severe remonstrance. 

. Apart from politics and the amusements of the rich the 
Diary is rich in details of the life of London. The theatre— 
notably Garrick’s farewell appearance, and the first twoversions 
of Sheridan’s Rivals—comes in for much notice; authors and 
their new books are noted; highwaymen, heroes of the ground- 
lings, their exploits and their end on the gibbet receive much 
attention; Howard’s noble efforts to improve the horrible state 
of prisons, abortive attempts at strikes by underpaid workmen, 
formidable riots by unruly seamen, the death of the Queen’s 
elephant and its dissection by Hunter; the hanging of a 
convict “for robbing a farmer’s boy of sixpence,”.a flamboyant 
advertisement of “ the oldest .Bug-destroyer in England ’’ 
who has “ cured 16,000 beds with great applause ” and even 
“ worked at sundry apartments in the King’s Palace” ‘are 
among the olla podrida of this comprehensive diary, which 
is an ingenious and effective method of illustrating the 
life and preoccupations of the ever-growing London of the 
time. : 

Bası WILiiaMs. 
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ROUSSEAU AND BURKE.* 


This is a stimulating book and a valuable contribution to 
the discussion of political theories, although the author has 
not succeeded in proving her case. It has always been the 
custom to treat Rousseau and Burke as two antipodes of 
political thought, the former as the intellectual father of the - 
French Revolution, the latter as the founder of conservatism. 
The very names of these two thinkers have come to stand for 
diametrically opposed political programmes, and it is well 
known that Burke himself viewed Rousseau with the same 
horror with which a pious monk in the Middle Ages might 
have viewed the devil. And yet evidence has not been lack- 
ing that this simple contrasting of the two thinkers does not 
do justice to either, and Miss Osborn has set herself the fascin- 
ating task of proving that there was no important divergence 
of opinion on the question of fundamental principles between 
the two thinkers. 

The student of political thought will obviously ask at once: 
“Tf that is so, why does Burke denounce Rousseau as.a 
diseased mind and charge him with responsibility for all the 
evils that had befallen Europe? ” Miss Osborn answers that 
Burke’s misunderstanding of the author of the Social Contract 
was due to the difference in the circumstances in which 
Burke and Rousseau lived and to temperamental differences 
in the two thinkers. In consequence she undertakés a very 
able and thorough review of their chief doctrines- and con- 
cludes that the whole problem of their relationship is solved 
if we remember that Burke was a practical statesman who, as 
it were, thought inductively, while Rousseau was a theoretical 
philosophe who thought deductively. If Burke criticised 
Rousseau he merely revealed his distrust of theories and really 
meant to strike at the absurd conclusions at which some of the 
fanatical disciples of Rousseau had arrived, but funda- 
mentally the defender of the English Constitution was at 
one with the man who had taught the world the constructive 
principles upon which a free society must be based. 

This is a very attractive thesis, well supported by Miss 
Osborn’s scholarship, but it is a simplification of the true 
relations between the two greatest political thinkers of the ` 


* Rousseau and Burke. By Annie Marion Osborn. Oxford University Press. 1940. 
Ios, 6d. 
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eighteenth century. It is true that they had muchin common : 
both were in revolt against the facile rationalism of their age, 
both agreed that the individual is merely a part of a greater 
whole, for both the state is more than a contractual safeguard 
of individual rights, and both are deeply concerned with the 
problem of individual liberty. And yet there are fundamental 
- differences between them which no interpretation can explain 
away. The whole problem is.so complicated because it is 
often overlooked that eighteenth-century thought had two 
aspects which the individual thinkers found it difficult to 
harmonise. In Rousseau’s case this intellectual dilemma 
becomes particularly clear. On the one hand he protested 
effectively against the shallow ‘rationalism of-the optimistic 
Encyclopedists who believed that progress was ensured if 
mankind followed their precepts, and he thus became the 
leader of that anti-rationalist movement which issued in 
‘Romanticism. On the other hand, he could not free himself 
from the fetters of rationalism and reverted to such rationalist 
constructions as his theory of the general will. Much as he 
was influenced by the historical method of Montesquieu, who 
was Burke’s idol, he could not bring himself to apply it 
consistently, and in consequence he tried to explain political 
phenomena in relation to theories and not to facts. All the 
contradictions and absurdities in Rousseau’s thought are due . 
to this lack of historical method, and this was cléarly per- 
ceived by Burke. 

Burke was on more secure ground because he did not in- 
dulge in general theories but confined himself to a reasoned if 
passionate defence of the actual relationship between state 
and individual as it had been established by the British 
Constitution. In it he found the safeguards of personal liberty 
which Rousseau tried to build on the imposing though flimsy 
structure of his political theory. The reason for this is simple 
and well recognised though not carried to its conclusions by 
Miss Osborn: Burke was an Englishman—his Irish descent 
notwithstanding—with a hundred years of political liberty 
behind him, Rousseau lived in a country in which all remained 
to be done. That is’ why Burke was a conservative with a 
strong tendency to be a reactionary, while Rousseau was a 
revolutionary who was faced with the-prospect that the revo- 
lution which he had helped to bring about might not only 
destroy the old despotism, but end in a new and far more 
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dangerous despotism. Moreover, it was quite possible that 
this new despotism might use the very arguments which 
Rousseau had used in his theory of the general will. Burke, 
with his shrewd common sense, foresaw this danger. In his 
attempts to avert it he often went too far and was guilty of 
overstatements which, however, do not detract from the 
grandeur of his political wisdom. We have to be grateful to 
Miss Osborn, who makes us re-read these great champions of 
liberty at a time when everything they stood for is in danger 
of being swept away by the greatest despotism the world has 


ever seen. 
R. Aris. 


EARLY VICTORIAN CAMBRIDGE.* 


In his.latest work on the history of Cambridge Mr. 
D. A. Winstanley, the Vice-Master of Trinity College, 
covers the first sixty years of the nineteenth century, con-- 
cluding with the work of the first Statutory Commission. This 
is an erudite closely woven volume in which the treatment of 
his subject is episodic rather than purely chronological, a 
method which is justified by the comprehensiveness of the 
book and the variety of the topics dealt with. During this 
period Cambridge University, like so many other national 
institutions, began a process of regeneration after the passivity 
and inertia of the eighteenth century. There emerged a 
new sense of responsibility towards the advancement of 
learning and the duties of higher education. Professors, for 
example, came to recognise more and more their obligations 
to teach, in place of the old laxity which permitted, for 
example, the Lady Margaret Professors of Divinity to deliver 
no lectures for nearly a century, although drawing a yearly 
income of {1,000. The pressure for reform, in varying ways, 
was constant during the whole period and much was accom- 
plished under the leadership of Cambridge men, such as Adam 
Sedgwick and Henry Philpott. The latter worked in close 
collaboration with the Prince Consort, whose shrewd and 
persistent influence on the side of reform from within receives 
high praise from Mr. Winstanley. Ultimately, however, as he 
points out, change imposed by Parliament was inevitable. 


* Early Victorian Cambridge. By D. A. Winstanley. Cambridge University Press. 
25s. net. 
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Internal reform failed on account of certain fundamental 
obsessions, obnoxious to the external liberal world, but which 
bound the most ardent Cambridge reformer. Adam Sedgwick, . 
for example, “ unmistakably flinched from the spectre of 
reform when it appeared on his own hearth ” at Trinity. And 
college reform, particularly among the great -majority of 
smaller colleges, was an-essential condition of the University’s 
development. Their refusal to-countenance a comprehensive 
system of teaching directed by the University buttressed the 
` old outworn faith in the sanctity of mathematics to the 
exclusion of most other subjects. The widening of academic 
studies and of honours degrees was impossible while the 
colleges clung to their exclusive rights of official instruction 
and remained both unable and unfitted to teach most subjects. 
Another great obstacle in the path of reform was the Uni- 
versity’s blind attachment to the Church of England, and 
refusal to admit dissenters. Its attitude approached the 
ridiculous, even after the appointment of the Statutory 
Commission, when it sought the retention of its Heresy Board 
to try and convict nonconformists and to punish them by 
preventing their preaching in the University Church. 

The volume concludes with the Statutory Commission 
appointed in 1857, whose work Mr. Winstanley greatly 
praises. It was firm but “invariably conciliatory” and 
“ displayed a creditable readiness to build upon foundations 
which the University had already laid.” Indeed had the 
reforming spirit and sense of responsibility within the Uni- 
versity not already existed, “the reforms imposed by the 
State might conceivably have been barren in results.” As 
it was Cambridge acquired a new freedom and conscious- 
ness which have so largely contributed to the University’s 
later development. 

In his lucid and balanced narrative Mr. Winstanley lays a 
proper stress upon the importance of the personal element 
in the ebb and flow of university politics and his account is 
frequently vivid with the interplay and clash of rival per-- 
sonalities. His appreciation of outstanding figures, as for 
example Christopher Wordsworth and Whewell of Trinity, 
will be read with interest. Incidentally, Trinity College, 
apart from Downing, is the only college which receives any 
detailed individual treatment. This is justified by the author 
on the ground of Trinity’s undoubted prominence during the 
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period and in some respects on account of its representative 
character. However, Johnians may feel rather hurt at some- 
what niggardly treatment. Mr. Winstanley has much to say 
on the daily life of the university and its members, including 
undergraduates, and the relations of Town and Gown, during 
these sixty years. It is an admirable survey written with a 
care, vigour and vividness which should appeal to a large 
circle of readers. 


MEMORY HOLD-THE-DOOR.* 
The door through which John Buchan looked back on his 


memories and impressions, and which he here unlatches in 
generous fashion so that we may share them, opens on a rich, 
varied landscape and-a no less varied company, mostly of 
men distinguished in different walks of life. The book makes 
as fascinating reading as any of its author’s well-known 
romances or serious historical studies ; it reveals a lovable, 
many-sided personality, at once shrewd and tolerant, at home 
in society and in solitudes, modest and humorous, a scholar 
and a sportsman. A lover of literature, as his apt quotations 
from the classics and from English poetry and prose show, he 
loved also the pursuits of outdoor life—fishing, mountaineering 
and deer-stalking—and Nature for herself, from the Border 
‘setting of his boyhood (whence he took his title of Tweeds- 
muir) to the Oxfordshire countryside, the South African veldt, 
and pastoral America. Few can have filled so many roles with 
ability and distinction. He gave the best of himself to them 
all—to university life, the Bar, partnership in a publishing 
firm, the study of military history (Cromwell and Montrose 
being two of his heroes) and his Parliamentary duties. His 
gifts as an administrator were first shown when, under Milner, 
he helped in the reconstruction of South African agricultural 
life after the Boer War ; they mark his all-too-brief Governor- 
` Generalship of Canada. In his estimate of Milner in this book 
John Buchan admits his limitations, but considers that he was 
unfairly judged in some respects. This, and other vivid 
character sketches, loyal but discriminating, of public men 
whom our author knew intimately, enable readers to know 
them too; they include, among others, Lord Grey and 
* Memory Hold-the-Door. By John Buchan. Hodder & Stoughton. 1940. 12s. 6d. 
VoL. cLVIII. 48 
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Balfour (two of the statesmen he most reverenced), Haig, 
Haldane, T. E. Lawrence, Raymond Asquith, Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, F. E. Smith, and Henry James. A filial tribute is also 
paid to his father-and mother. One of Buchan’s most con- 
genial appointments was, he tells us, that of Lord High Com- 
missioner to the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland 
in 1933 and 1934. His sympathetic nature is seen in his 
understanding of the Boers, and of American life and charac- 
teristics as described here ; perhaps his severest verdicts are 
bestowed on the group of post-war intellectuals. In his later 
years Buchan confesses to fears that our civilisation might be 
decaying, but these fears were dispelled by the virile response 
called forth by the “ rude challenge ” of the dictators. 
E.G. S. 


ITALY IN THE MAKING.* 


It is no exaggeration to say that this, the third volume of 
this series, more than ever confirms the impression that the 
Cambridge University Press promises to give us the best 
history of the Risorgimento, such a history as, so far, has not 
appeared even in Italy; so rich is the new documentation, 
drawn from all European sources, and so great not merely the 
spirit of impartiality that characterises it, but above all the 
sympathetic: insight into situations and personalities. Cer- 
tainly the writer of this review does not know of any living 
Italian historian of the Risorgimento who compels us to 
sympathise with the personality of Radetsky as these authors 
do and who enables us to catch sight of the inner springs of his 
army. Certainly only an Englishman could have helped us 
to do justice to such a great extent to the personalities of 
Charles Albert and Pius IX. Even now to anyone who has 
grown up in Italy and went through the curriculum of an 
Italian education, especially if he has been in touch with 
adherents of this or that party or current of public opinion 
during the process of the making of modern Italy, such an ` 
impartiality, so full of warm sympathy for the most opposite 
sides, seems almost superhuman. The writer of these lines 
could testify how even now, people of great education 

* Italy in the Making. (January 1st, 1848, to November roth, 1848.) By G. H. F. 


and J. Berkeley. Cambridge University Press. 1940. 3rd Vol. 258s., 2nd Vol. 218., 
1st Vol. 15s. 
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and whom excellent academic and ecclesiastical and ascetic 
training should have made deeply self-detached, such as some 
of his Rosminian acquaintances, are unable to see the logic 
of Pius IX’s refusal to agree to declare war against Austria ` 
on behalf of Italy’s national unity and independence; so 
much the spirit of nationality prevails in them even over their 
religious convictions. The writer does not hesitate to say 
that in no present-day Italian historical text-book is the story 
of Pius IX’s short experiment in Liberal Papacy so fully and 
sympathetically told and the horror of Pellegrino Rossi’s 
murder so effectively conveyed. The beginnings of the Roman 
Republic of 1849 are as tragically dark as the end of it is 
magnificent and creative. Our authors are right. Pius IX, 
by his Allocution of April 29th, 1848, saved, perhaps for ever, 
the international character of the Papacy. “Had he declared 
war against Austria in 1848 and then perhaps again in 1859. 
and in 1866, the Holy See would have become’an adjunct of 
United Italy, admitted to be such by its own High Priest. 
Roman Catholicism would have been swamped by nationalism 
—which was the true religion of the nineteenth century—but 
will zot be the religion of the world to come. In order to retain 
its international character it was necessary for the Holy See 
to cast off its temporal and earthly ties completely.- Not until 
then could it denationalise itself and emerge as one of the 
greatest spiritual forces of the future.” 
ANGELO CRESPI. 


SHORTER REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


Is Germany a Hopeless Case?, by Rudolf Olden (Allen & Unwin, 
4s. 6d.), gives a concise survey of the last two centuries and tries to 
show that there are two Germanies. He describes the aggressive 
Prussian spirit, Frederick’s aggressive policy, then the attacks of 1864, 
1866, 1870, 1914, and 1939. But besides the attacker Frederick there 
was the great German literature of Weimar, cosmopolitan and humane, 
side by side with Bismarck liberal forces, fighting for a liberally inclined 
Germany, not for one under Prussia’s reactionary and materialistic 
leadership. After the breakdown of 1918 those better German forces 
got the upper hand-and worked for reconciliation and co-operation. But 
alone they were too weak to effect a lasting transformation of the 
people: they needed help from outside which did not come. The con- 
servative Governments of the Western Powers granted them hardly a 
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concession which would have strengthened their political situation, yet 
granted those concessions later on to reactionary Governments, granted 
them to Hitler. If, therefore, after this second war the better elements 
in Germany rule again, this chance must not be missed, then the 
good-natured Germany must be helped to win a lasting internal 
victory over the bad one and voluntarily and honestly to take her 
place in the community of the European nations. 


* * * * * 


Nazis and Germans, by Harold Picton,* has sprung from the author’s 
own experiences, stretching over several years, in Germany. The book ` 
gives a short cross section through German history since Versailles, 
and argues that economic distress, inflation, and reparations have 
caused the German soul to get out of balance and made it susceptible 
to Hitlerism. Now consciences are completely dead or intimidated in 
Germany. * “The. murder of the soul of their people has been the Nazi 
way to power.” We see the persecutions of the Jews and Christians 
and.,the horrors of the concentration camps:-:Some original reports 
from the camps aré terrible documents. As to. religion, we hear the 
following Nazi explanation: “ The will of God reveals itself in German 
blood, the will of the Father is the nation.” The author cites the 
beautiful and courageous letter of Dr. Otto Dibelius who protested 
against this blasphemy. .But what are we to say to the following. 
sentence of a nationalist manifesto: “ This Jesus is the enemy of all 
Germans ”? But Mr. Picton knew also many Germans who are utterly 
opposed to this barbarism. Very interesting are his quotations from 
German sources, especially the letters of persons in high positions with 
the Nazis. 


* * * * * 


German Perspectives, by R. Hinton Thomas (Heffer, Cambridge, 6s.), 
shows an exact and intimate knowledge of recent German literature. 
It comprises several topics of the last two or three decades and succeeds 
in very cleverly exhibiting their basic’ motives. The essays on Expres- 
sionism in Germany and one on Expressionism and the Hellenic Ideal 
show us how experimental this whole German epoch was, how aimless 
and resultless, how it produced little or nothing that will remain. One 
essay pursues the traces and image of Goethe in the twentieth century, . 
another investigates the relation of the sensitive poet Kafka to Kier- 
kegaard. Two deal with Austrian literature: one analyses the relation 
of the melancholy lyric poet Lenau to Beethoven, and the second gives 
a picture of the poet Richard Schaukal, the lyricist of that Austria 
which ended in 1918. This is a very beautiful analysis, although it 
omits to do justice also to his important poetical and critical prose. 


* Foreword by G. P. Gooch. Allen & Unwin. 5s. 


